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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  collecting  of  the  following  anecdotes  respecting  our  perse- 
cuted ancestors  was  at  first  purely  incidental.  The  editor  of  the 
"  Weekly  Christian  Teacher  "  having  requested  of  the  author  a 
communication  for  his  miscellany,  there  was  sent  to  him  a  paper 
containing  two  or  three  anecdotes,  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of 
the  Covenanters,"  and  after  its  transmission  no  more  was  con> 
templated.  At  the  further  solicitation  of  the  conductor  of  that 
periodical,  however,  a  second  paper  was  prepared,  and  then  a 
third.  At  length  the  idea  was  entertained  that  something  more 
than  a  few  stray  notices  of  the  worthies  of  the  Covenant  might, 
perchance,  be  gleaned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  author's 
residence,  as  the  locality  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  suffering  wanderers  during  the  dark  and  protracted 
period  of  the  Church's  affliction  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  was 
successful,  and  resembled  the  striking  of  the  enchanted  ground 
with  the  mystic  wand,  when  innumerable  elfins,  formerly  in- 
visible, started  up  all  around.  The  writer,  though  fully  aware 
that  the  memory  of  not  a  few  incidents  which  happened  in 
those  trying  times  was  still  retained  by  the  peasantry  among  the 
mountains  and  glens  of  the  district,  had  yet  no  idea  of  the  vast 
number  of  traditional  stories  that  really  existed.  Having  been 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  therefore,  his  object  was  to  oolled 
arrange  them  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  then  to  publish 
them  in  a  serial  form. 

The  sources  from  which  these  Traditions  are  drawn  arc  chiefly 
the  descendants  of  the  persons  tlicmsi  Lvea  to  whom  the  incidents 
refer.     They  have  been  retained  as  heirlooms  in  the  f.imil  f 

the  worthy  men  who  Buffered  M  much  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  circumstance  affords  a  ittDDg  guarantee. 
for  the  fidelity  and   correctness  of  the  narratives  as  a   whole, 

although  some  attendant  oironmitanoei  may  probably,  In  tho 

lapse  of  three  generations,  have  varied  in  the  Wiling       They  are 

all  of  them  precisely  in  keeping  with  the  times  to  which  they 

refer.       I  ii  some  eases  the  same  anecdote  has  been  com  muni  ■ 

by  different  persons  in  places  widely  separate,  ami  yet,  the  itoiy, 

with  a  slight  variation,  mi    exactly  the   MB/ — I  further   proof 


PREFACE. 


that  the  Traditions  are,  in  the  main,  faithful.  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  the  complexion  of  many  of  them,  that  the  occur- 
rences related  took  place  mostly  after  the  seventy -nine,  the  year 
of  Drumclog  and  Both  well,  and  of  the  archbishop's  death,  the 
:-onsequent  severities  of  which  being  heightened  by  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration,  and  the  skirmish  at  Airmoss. 

The  locality  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  glean,  is  that 
chiefly  in  the  midst  of  which  Sanquhar  is  situated,  assuming  this 
place  as  a  centre,  and  stretching  out  in  a  radius  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  extent  on  all  sides.  It  was  to  this  locality,  as 
Wodrow  informs  us,  that  great  numbers  of  the  wanderers  from 
tlie  more  level  and  exposed  parts  of  the  country  resorted. 
"Multitudes,"  says  the  historian,  "were  hiding  and  wander- 
ing in  mountains  and  caves,  and  not  a  few  from  other  places  of 
the  kingdom  had  retired  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale." 

It  was  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  compose  tales  founded 
on  the  incidents,  but  simply  to  present  the  Tradition  in  its 
native  simplicity  and  truth.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
vest these  anecdotes  with  imaginative  interest ;  but  then  that 
would  destroy  their  character  as  traditionary  realities.  It  is  the 
design  of  this  collection  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  of  those 
good  men  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  whose  worth  and 
whose  sufferings  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded.  Their  names, 
though  those  of  plain,  unlettered  men,  do  not  deserve  to  perish  ; 
and  their  posterity  may,  by  contemplating  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors,  be  stimulated  to  emulate  their  godliness. 

That  the  work  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  those  who  read  it 
to  a  special  care  about  their  best  interests,  and  to  a  stedfast  and 
consistent  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of 


Their  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

R.  S. 
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GLOSSAL 

OF  CELTIC  NAMES  IN  THE  TKADITIONS. 


The  following  names  are  chiefly  from  the  sister  dialects  of  the  British  and 
Scoto-Irish  speech.  Some  of  these  name3,  perhaps,  may  not  now  appear 
bo  significant  as  when  first  employed  eighteen  or  twenty  centuries  ago, 
because  the  face  of  the  country  has  since  that  period  undergone  a  variety 
of  changes.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  some  instances  a  whole 
district  is  now  called  by  a  name  which,  in  remote  times,  was  given  to  an 
individual  spot  within  a  wide  locality  ;  and,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the 
propriety  of  the  general  appellation  may  not  be  so  plainly  discernible. 
In  every  instance,  however,  the  name  was  strikingly  appropriate  and 
descriptive  when  originally  imposed  by  the  Celtic  people. 


Ae,  water. 

Afton,  a  stream. 

Airdoch,  the  little  height. 

Airds,  high. 

Al,  water. 

Alwen,  the  clear  stream. 

Anwoth,  an  water,  wath  a  hawthorn. 

Arran,  the  heights. 

Auchen,  the  little  field. 

Auchenbraith,  the  field  of  barley. 

Auchencaim,  the  field  of  the  cairn. 

Auchencloich,  the  field  of  stones. 

Auchengee,  the  goose  field. 

Auchengeith,  the  windy  field. 

Auchengower,  the  field  of  the  goats. 

Auchengrouch,  the  field  of  curds. 

Auchensauch,  the  field  of  willows. 

Auchentagart,  the  field  of  the  priest. 

Auchlochan,  field  of  the  little  loch. 

Avon,  a  river. 

Ayr,  the  clear  or  shallow  stream. 

Ballachin,  the  head  of  the  pass. 

Ballagan,  the  dwelling  in  the  hollow. 

Balmaclellan,  M'Lellan's  town. 

Baraby,  the  top  of  the  little  cliff. 

Barr,  an  eminence. 

Barskimming,  great  bend  of  water. 

Beith,  a  birch  tree. 

Bellopath,  bel  outrage,  and  au  water. 

BellyOQght,  bught  beside  the  broom. 

Benbeoch,  the  bee  hill. 

Benholt,  the  wooded  hill. 

Bonnet,  the  church  hill. 

BiRgar,   the  little  clear  stream  ;  or 

bogar,  the  boggy  place. 
Blnns,  the  hillocks 
BlaKannach,  the  milking  field 
Blednooh,  the  smooth  hill, 
jerry,  the  glcd's  hill. 
( law  hiwric,  l.owrie's  fort. 
Cairn,  a  ": i •  ■  l j >  of  stones. 
< '.urn  imOOr,  tin-  great  cairn 
( '  i  ratable,  the  ehul'lain's  r.'iirn. 

Oalder,  the  .i.u  i  itream  dwr  water). 

(  "ai'low     I  lie  il.ll  ||    Id! 

<  '.imliii  .lie  than,  r.ien/.li'iiil  of  :i  river 
Caml  1 1 it,  the  crooked  lai-fj  ot  |] 


Carco,  or  Carcaw,  winding  hollow. 
Carmacoup,  Cormac's  hope. 
Carrick,  a  rock. 
Carron,  the  winding  stream. 
Carsphairn,  carse  sw&mp.fcarn  alder 
Cesnock,  the  dark  hill. 
Clauchrie,  the  red  stone. 
Clyde,  the  sheltered  stream. 
Cog,  a  cuckoo. 
Colline,  the  wooded  water. 
Colliston,  the  town  in  the  wood. 
Colven,  the  haze)  hill. 
Craigdarroch,  the  rock  of  the  oak. 
Craighit,  the  rocky  height. 
Craigturrach,  the  towering  rock. 
Crawford,  the  cattle  shelter. 
Crawick,  the  habitation  of  crows. 
Cree,  the  muddy  stream. 
Crichope,  the  rocky  hope. 
Croglin,   the  rocky  stream,  or  the 

cross  by  the  stream. 
Cronberry,  the  round  hill. 
Crossgellioch,  the  white  cross. 
Cruffel,  the  crow  height. 
Cumberhead,cu»)7Hcr  water  meeting. 
Cumnock,  the  hollow  of  the  hill. 
Dalblair,  the  battle  field. 
Daleccles,  the  field  of  the  church. 
Dalgarnock,  the  field  abounding  in 

underwood. 
Dilhanna,  the  green  or  good  field. 
Daljig,  dot  field,  jig  ditch  or  marsh. 
Dalmcllington,  the  field  of  the  mill. 

and  ton  a  tower. 
Oahpihairn,  the  field  of  the  c aim 
l>alrieket,  field   of  king*!  llM    liter 
Dairy,  the  Km   '■  dale, 
Palswinton,  Swinton's  v.il.-. 
I  »alveell,  the  white  field. 
I  'ahviek,  the  village  in  the  I 
Dalyell,  the  white  field. 

i  'ai/ieii.  daiq  field,  ox  John*!  ti 

l»ar,  or  l>air,  or  Peer,  an  oak. 

Dermeld,  the  oali  wood. 

dhu,  the  il  irk  ri\er. 
I'liieh,  the  dark  stream. 

Doon,  I  reaai 
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Douglas,  dark  stream,  or  grey  vale. 
Draniore,  the  great  ridge. 
Dreva,  a  dwelBng. 
Drumclog,  the  ridge  of  the  stone. 
Drumcloieh,  the  stony  ridge. 
Drumlanrig,  ridge  on  bank  of  river. 
Drummelzier,  the  dwelling  on  ridge. 
Dumbarton,  the  fort  of  the  Britons. 
Dumfries,  dun  hill,/reas  brushwood. 
Dunasken,  hill  at  the  water  head. 
Duneaton,  the  whinny  height. 
Durisdeer,  the  door  of  the  forest. 
Earnsallach,  mi  sloe,  sallach  willow. 
Elliock,  the  little  rock. 
Elvan,  the  clear  stream. 
Knock,  ae  water.and  knach  a  hillock. 
Enterkin  the  head  of  the  pass. 
Ettrick,  a  wilderness. 
Evan,  a  river. 

Fenwick,  the  village  in  the  fens. 
Fewchaw,  the  cold  or  wooded  water. 
Fingland,  the  white  glen. 
Fordonmullach,  fortlet  on  the  hill. 
Garrick  fell,  the  rocky  height. 
Garrion  gill,  garrion  a  thicket,  and 

gill  a  water-course. 
Garple,  the  rough  or  short  stream. 
Glasgow,  glas  dark,  (jau  a  valley. 
Glaspen,  the  grey  hill. 
Glenae,  the  glen  of  the  ae. 
Glen  Aylmer,  Aylmer's  glen. 
Glenblaith,  the  flowery  glen. 
Glencrosh,  the  red  glen. 
Glendouren,  the  glen  of  the  oaks. 
Glendyne,  the  deep  glen. 
Glenglas,  the  grey  glen. 
Glengonar,  the  glen  of  the  gold  sand. 
Glenim,  the  butter  glen. 
Glenkens,  the  glen  of  the  Ken. 
Glenkill,  the  kirk  glen. 
Glenluce,  the  sunny  vale. 
Glenmaddie.the  fox  or  the  wolf  glen. 
Glenmead,  the  wooded  glen. 
Glenmuir,  moor  glen,  or  great  glen. 
Glenquhargen,  the  crooked  glen. 
Glenquhary,  the  sheep  glen. 
Glenshilloch,  the  willow  glen. 
Greenock,  the  sandy  hill. 
Iona,  the  isle  of  waves. 
Irvine,  the  green  margin. 
Keir,  a  fort. 

Kello,  the  wooded  water. 
Kells,  the  woods,  or  the  cells. 
Ken,  the  fair  stream. 
Kenmore,  ran  a  lake,  and  more  great 
Killiecrankie,  decayed  wood. 
Kilmarnock,  the  cell  of  Marnock. 
Kinloch,  loch-head. 
Kirkmahoe.kirk  or  field  by  the  river. 
Knees,  eneos,  the  breast,  bo*om. 
Knockalloch,  the  cattle  L« 


Knockenhair,  the  green  hill. 

Kyle,  the  forest. 

Lag,  a  hollow. 

Lagminnean.the  hollow  of  the  fcicte. 

Laight,  a  grave. 

Lanark,  a  green,  bare  place  in  wood. 

Lane,  a  stream. 

Largmore,  the  great  shark. 

Lee,  a  stream. 

Lennox,  lin  a  stream,  knack  a  hill. 

Lesmahagow,  lis  a.  habitation,  ma^h 

of  field,  and  aga  the  bottom. 
Linfairn,  lin  stream,  /earn  alders. 
Lochbruin,  loch  of  boar  or  rushes. 
Lochdoon,  the  black  loch. 
Locherben,  pen  hill,  lacher  marshes 
Lochgoin, Jhcc/i  gwyn,the  white  loch. 
Lochmaben,  loch  of  the  white  field. 
Logan,  a  little  hollow. 
London,  Ion  stream,  don  dark. 
Lugar,  the  bursting  stream. 
Lye,  a  stream. 
Marburn,  the  great  burn. 
Mauchline,  the  field  by  the  stream. 
Meaul,  a  hilL 
Mennock,  the  ore  hill. 
Morton,  moredun,  the  great  fort. 
Muirdrogat,  the  great  ridge. 
Nethan,  the  little  Nith. 
Nith,  the  whirling  stream. 
Nypes,  the  heights. 
Ochils,  the  height. 
Ochiltree,  the  high  town. 
Pamphy  linns,  pemfau  great  cave. 
Peebles,  pybil,  sheilings,  huts. 
Penbreck,  the  speckled  hill. 
Penicuik,  the  hill  of  the  cuckoo. 
Penneil,  the  head  of  the  wall. 
Penpont,  pen  head,  pant  a  valley. 
Pentland,  the  hilly  land. 
Penyvenie,  the  milky  height. 
Polgown,  the  stream  of  the  smiths. 
Polkellie,  the  wooded  stream. 
Polkemmet,    the    stream    by    thfl 

crooked  field. 
Powtrail,  the  head  stream. 
Sanquhar,  sean,  cacr,  the  old  fort. 
Scar,  the  steep  rock  on  the  stream. 
Shaw,  a  tuff  of  stunted  trees. 
Sorn,  a  corner. 

Spango,  the  sparkling  stream. 
Stobo,  the  sttib,  how,  or  hollow. 
Thristanc,  three  stones. 
Tinto,  the  hill  of  fire. 
Torthorwald,  tower  of  1  hor  in  wood 
Trahenny,  the  green  hill. 
Traqu&ir,  the  hill  fort. 
Tweed,  the  border  stream. 
Wanlock,  u-cn  white,  loc  hollow. 
Wanllaw,  the  watch  hill. 
Yochan,  or  Euchon,  the  fair  stream 
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THE  COVENANTEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sanquhar — 1 1 owatson — Hair — William  Adams. 

In  no  part  of  our  native  land,  perhaps,  did  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution rage  with  a  fiercer  flame  than  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.  The  higher  district  of  Nithsdale,  where  it  joins 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  was  especially,  at  certain 
periods  of  the  oppressive  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  a  scene 
of  tragical  interest.  The  locality  in  the  midst  of  which  tin; 
ancient  burgh  of  Sanquhar  is  situated,  was  the  theatre  of 
many  an  act  of  persecuting  violence  which  history  has  not 
recorded, and  which  tradition  has  hut  imperfectly  transmitted 

to  our  times.    This  town,  which,  in  covenanting  times,  was 

famous  as  the  occasional  haunt  of  our  Scottish  worthies,  and 

especially  for  the  Declaration  which  the  followers  of  Cameron 

published  at    its  OrOSS,  stands    in    an    interesting   part    of  the 

country.  The  scenery  in  its  immediate  vicinity  wears,  in 
some  places,  a  magnificent  aspect* and  in  others  is  unrivalled 
for  its  pastoral  beauty  and  sweetness.    The  silvery  streams 

of    the  .Mennock    ami   IheCrawick    present    each    a    scene   of 

grandeur  winch   can  loarcely   he  equalled,  and  which  bave 

deemed    worthy   of  a    panoramic    exhibition  in   the  first 
cities  ol  the  nation.     The    s.duhrity  of  its  eHttiate,  own 
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the  purity  and  freshness  of  the  ah*  which  streams  down  from 
the  lofty  and  dry  mountains  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded, 
is  tested  by  the  great  age  to  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
live,  and  by  the  absence  of  those  epidemical  diseases  which 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  burgh 
without  its  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  itself  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  is,  as  its  name 
imports,  of  Celtic  origin,  but  of  a  date  too  remote  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Its  castle,  which,  under  the  corroding  hand  of  time, 
is  fast  crumbling  to  ruins,  stands  on  a  low  embankment, 
which  once  overlooked  the  classic  stream  of  the  Nith  before 
the  river  assumed  its  present  bed,  and  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Scottish  patriots,  Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  scene  of  bloody 
conflicts;  and  its  British  encampment,  so  ancient  that  even 
tradition  itself  has  forgotten  it,  is  situated  on  a  lovely  green 
eminence  to  the  north-west,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
beautiful  basin  to  which  Sanquhar  gives  the  name.  The 
old  parish  church,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  handsome  structure  which  now  occupies 
its  place,  was  coeval  with  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow,  and 
contained  some  of  the  hallowed  relics  of  the  olden  time,  such 
as  the  altar  of  the  holy  bluid,  to  see  which,  and  to  drink  of  the 
consecrated  waters  of  the  limpid  well  of  the  far-famed  Saint 
Bride,  many  a  devout  pilgrim  came  even  from  distant 
parts.* 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  for  a  few  miles  around  Sanquhar,  are  much  superior 
to  their  neighbours  in  point  of  intelligence  and  general  pro- 
priety of  conduct.  This  was  especially  noticed  by  Sir 
"Walter  Scott;  and  the  circumstance  may  be  so  far  attri- 
buted to  those  sources  of  information  to  which  they  have  an 
easy  access — the  locality  being  furnished  with  no  fewer  than 
six  libraries,  and  one  of  these  comprehending  nearly  two 
thousand  volumes. 

This  small  town  has  been  favoured  with  a  sound  Gospel 
ministry  since  the  Revolution;  and  prior  to  that  era  it  was 
equally  favoured.  And  a>  it  was  always  in  those  places 
where  the  Gospel  was  purely  preached  that  the  greatest  host 
of  witnesses  for  the  Truth  arose,  consequently,  those  who 
drove  the  car  of  Persecution  over  the  breadth  and  length  of 
a  bleeding  land  had  most  to  do  in  such  localities.  The  soli- 
tudes in  the  upper  parts  of  Xithsdale  were  the  places  of 
•refuge  to  those  who,  on  account  of  their  faithful  adherence 
%o  the  testimony  which  tht»y  held,  were  driven  from  the 
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Dosora  of  their  families  to  seek  a  home  in  the  desert ;  and 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  of  solitudes  more 
dreary  and  sterile  than  those  which  lie  on  the  north-west 
borders  of  the  parish  of  Sanquhar.  From  the  top  of  any  of 
the  lofty  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  this  wilderness,  nothing 
can  be  discovered  but  rugged  mountains  of  brown  heath, 
and  vast  wastes  of  dark  moorland,  stretching  onward  for 
miles  in  the  distance,  with  here  and  there  the  blue  smoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys  of  the  lone  huts  of  the  shepherds. 
It  was  in  the  very  heart  of  these  solitudes,  and  in  their  most 
retired  and  unknown  retreats,  that  the  worthy  men  of  an- 
other age  betook  themselves  for  shelter,  braving  the  fierce 
blasts  of  the  desert  that  they  might  escape  the  still  fiercer 
storms  of  a  relentless  persecution.  And  many  a  stirring 
incident  and  perilous  adventure,  unknown  to  the  historic 
page,  are  told  of  the  witnessing  remnant,  before  the  shep- 
herd's blazing  hearth  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  many  of  whom  are  them- 
selves descendants  of  the  men  whose  memory  they  so  warmly 
cherish,  and  the  incidents  of  whose  lives  they  so  feelingly 
narrate.  In  traversing  on  a  fine  summer  day,  with  an  in- 
telligent shepherd,  the  wilds  which  were  once  the  asylum  of 
men  who  deserved  a  better  home,  it  is  thrilling  to  listen  to 
the  anecdotes  of  varied  interest  which  the  features  of  the 
desert  recall  to  the  mind  of  your  companion.  There  is  the 
identical  spot  where  the  venerable  Cargi  11  held  a  conventiele; 
yonder  the  place  where  Cameron  uttered  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  a  Gospel- proof  generation;  yonder 
the  solitary  shieling  in  which  a  company  of  God's  hidden 

ones  wore  Surprised  and  captured  liy  a   brutal   soldiery;  and 

yonder  the  hill  where  Peden  the  prophet  was  screened  by  a 
miraculous  mist  from  the  view  of  his  blood-thirsty  pursuers, 
[n  this  way,  almost  every  hill  and  streamlet,  and  moss  and 
cottage,  has  its  incident,  and  is  endeared  by  hallowed  i 
ciations.  We  shall  narrate  a  few  of  those  anecdotes  relative 
t<>  die  persecuting  period,  which  are  still  in  circulation 
among  the  people  of  the  moorlands.     Many  of  them  possess 

great  interest,  and  are  worthy  of  preservation,   tor  thi- 
ol t ho  men  to  whom  they  refer. 

Thett  was  ;i   worthy  man  of  the   name  of  llowatson,    win.. 

on  account,  of  his  well-known  attachment    to  covenanting 
principles,  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  perpetual  con 
menl  among  the  more  remote  ami  unfrequented  glens  and 

mountains.       His    house    was    occasionally    I  earthed    by    the 

nes  by  day, and  at  other  times  by  night,  foi 
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the  purpose  of  surprising  him  at  some  unwary  hour  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that 
Howatson  ventured  to  spend  a  night  under  his  own  roof  at 
a  time  when  he  did  not  expect  a  surprisal  from  his  enemies; 
for  it  was  generally  when  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
or  when  the  solitudes  were  visited  with  a  severe  storm,  that 
the  good  men  who  dwelt  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  wilder- 
ness durst  enter  their  homes  without  risk.  Under  the  cloud 
of  night,  he  stole  into  his  lonely  hut  without  being  seen  by  a 
human  eye.  He  received,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  cordial 
greeting  of  his  household.  A  meal  was  instantly  prepared; 
his  affectionate  wife  changed  his  dripping  clothes,  and  his 
shivering  frame  was  warmed  and  enlivened  by  a  huge  fire  of 
peats,  the  towering  flame  of  which  ascended  far  up  the  chim- 
ney. It  was  a  happy  occasion;  and  the  glad  family  conti- 
nued to  converse  on  matters  of  deep  and  thoughtful  interest 
till  a  late  hour.  At  length  all  retired  to  rest;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  husband  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  and  watchfulness,  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 
But  while  this  pious  household  were  slumbering  in  fancied 
security  from  the  intrusion  of  their  enemies,  those  very  ene- 
mies were  at  the  door.  They  had  set  out  in  quest  of  their 
victim,  haviug  by  some  means  been  informed  of  his  hiding- 
place;  and  not  rinding  him  there  as  they  anticipated,  they 
hoped  to  capture  him  in  his  own  house.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing reached  the  solitary  dwelling  at  the  dead  of  night,  they 
stationed  six  of  their  number  before  the  door,  while  four 
of  them  entered  the  house,  having  softly  lifted  the  latch — 
the  door,  by  an  unaccountable  oversight,  having  been  left 
unlocked.  At  this  juncture  the  wife  of  Howatson  awoke, 
and,  to  her  amazement,  saw  four  men  standing  before  the 
fire  attempting  to  light  a  candle;  and  rightly  judging  who 
the  intruders  were,  she,  without  uttering  a  Moid,  grasped 
her  husband  firmly  by  the  arm.  He  instantly  started  up  and 
saw  the  men,  and,  observing  that  their  backs  were  towards 
him,  he  slipped  gently  from  his  bed  on  the  clay  floor,  and 
stole  softly  to  the  door.  It  was  guarded  by  the  dragoons. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  darted  like  an  arrow 
through  the  midst  of  them.  The  waving  of  his  snow-white 
shirt,  like  a  sheet  of  lightning,  terrified  the  horses,  and 
threw  the  party  into  confusion,  and,  though  they  fired 
several  times,  he  escaped  unscathed.  He  fled  with  the  ut- 
most speed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  obtained  a 
lodging  for  the  remainder  of  the  night;  and  next  day  his 
clothing  was  conveyed  to  him  by   his  wife,  who  could  not 
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but  observe  the  hand  of  a  special  providence  stretched  out 
for  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

On  another  occasion,  however,  the  same  individual  was 
not  quite  so  fortunate,  though  he  eventually  escaped  with 
his  life.  His  enemies,  being  constantly  in  search  of  him,  at 
length  got  hold  of  him;  and  the  laird  of  Drumlanrig,  the 
leader  of  the  persecuting  party  in  that  district,  brought  him 
to  his  castle  and  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  called  "  the  pit 
of  Drumlanrig."  This  prison-house  was  covered  above  with 
strong  boards  secured  with  massive  bars  of  iron,  so  that  escape 
was  rendered  impossible.  In  this  place  was  Howatson  incar- 
cerated, not  knowing  the  fate  that  might  be  awaiting  him, 
whether  he  should  be  hanged  aloft  on  the  gallows-tree  be- 
fore the  castle  gate,  or  shot  by  the  dragoons  on  the  lawn ; 
or,  worst  of  all,  be  left  to  perish  with  hunger  in  the  pit. 
There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  a  half-witted  man  of  the 
name  of  Hastie,  a  person  of  very  great  bodily  strength,  and 
who  frequently  performed  feats  that  were  incredible.  To 
this  person  the  wife  of  Howatson  offered  a  sum  of  money 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  her  husband.  His  bodily  prowess 
and  his  partial  insanity  amply  qualified  him  for  the  under- 
taking; for  by  the  one  he  could  accomplish  the  work,  and  by 
the  other  he  would  be  screened  from  punishment,  if  caught 
in  the  attempt.  Hastie  agreed  to  the  proposal;  and,  under 
the  cloud  of  night,  succeeded  in  removing  the  covering  of 
the  pit,  and  in  effecting  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 

This  good  man  lived  some  time  at  Lochcrben;  and  his 
piety  and  nonconformity  exposed  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
enemies.     Like  the  most  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the 
same  cause,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  withdraw 
ing  from  his  own  house,  and  hiding  himself  in  the  den 
caves  of  the  earth.    Near  his  little  cottage  there  was  a  rock) 
place  in  the  hill  above,  to  which  he  frequently  betook  him- 
self for  concealment.    Here  he  found  a  refuge  when  the 
enemy  was  searching  all  around  for  their  prey;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  destroyer 
till  the  danger  was  overpast.     It  was  do  trivial  advanta 
his  family  that  bis  place  of  oonoealmenl  was  so  near  them; 

lor,  on  account   of  its  contiguity  to  liis  house,  he  could  easily 

visit  them  by  stealth,  and  could  both  give  and  receive  that 
assistance  which  was  needed.    A  hiding-place  so  favourable 

was  not  always  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  those  who  were 
placed  in  similar  eirenmstaners.      They  had   often  to  remain 

in  (lie  heart  of  the  dreariest  solitudes,    with  none  to  comfort 
them,  and  none  to  tell  how  it  fared   w  ith  tie.  .,•  \,  Q0  were  I 
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behind.  Howatson's  family,  when  he  durst  not  venture  to  his 
house,  could  occasionally  meet  him  in  the  cave,  and  bring  him 
a  supply  of  food  and  other  necessaries. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Howatson,  on  account  of  the  strict 
search  made  for  him,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his 
cave,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  child.  A  party  of  the  dra- 
goons arrived  at  the  house  in  quest  of  her  husband,  and,  find- 
ing the  poor  woman  in  this  situation,  behaved  in  the  most 
insolent  and  brutal  manner.  They  searched  every  corner  of 
the  dwelling,  but  without  success.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  bed  on  which  the  woman  was  lying,  and  stabbed  with 
their  swords  all  around  her,  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  if  per- 
chance they  might  find  her  husband.  The  annoyance  which 
this  gave  the  honest  woman  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  a 
person  in  her  condition.  They  threatened  her  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  if  she  did  not  instantly  reveal  her  husband's 
hiding-place.  The  good  woman,  whose  mind  was  kept  in 
comparative  composure,  and  who  was  fortified  with  more 
than  ordinary  strength  to  maintain  her  ground,  and  to  out- 
brave her  persecutors,  answered  with  firmness  and  determi- 
nation, that  she  would  not  comply  with  their  request,  nor  on 
any  account  betray  her  husband.  The  rude  and  unmannerly 
assailants  were  abashed  at  her  fortitude,  and,  though  they 
vaunted  and  threatened  all  manner  of  mischief,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  inflict  any  injury  on  her  person.  She  up- 
braided them  for  their  mean  and  unmannerly  conduct  in 
thus  assaulting  a  helpless  and  unprotected  female,  and  ex- 
pressed her  confidence  in  the  protection  of  that  God  whom 
she  and  her  husband  served,  and  who  had  promised  not  to 
abandon  in  the  day  of  their  distress  those  who  trusted  in  him. 

During  the  uproar,  a  little  boy,  who  was  standing  near  his 
mother,  began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  was  terrified  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dragoons;  their  pistols,  their  broad-swords, 
and  their  loud  and  angry  voices  filled  him  with  terror.  He 
clung  to  the  bed  on  which  his  mother  lay — his  little  heart  was 
ready  to  burst,  and  his  screams  filled  the  apartment.  The 
behaviour  of  the  child  arrested  the  attention  of  the  soldiers, 
and  one  of  them,  seizing  him  by  the  tiny  arm,  dragged  him 
from  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  expostulations 
of  his  mother.  They  carried  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  not 
far  from  his  father's  hiding-place,  who  was  at  that  moment 
concealed  in  the  cavo.  Their  object  was  to  extort  from  the 
boy  information  regarding  his  father's  retreat,  and  they  ex- 
pected to  find  him  more  communicative  on  this  subject  than 
his  mother.     In  order  the  better  to  succeed  in  their  design, 
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they  resolved  to  operate  on  his  fears,  and  accordingly  they 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  plainly  informed  him  that  they  would 
either  stab  him  with  their  swords,  or  shoot  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  timid  child,  fearing  lest  the  soldiers  would  ful- 
fil their  threatenings,  screamed  louder  than  before,  and  his 
shrill  and  agonizing  cries  reached  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
cavern  in  which  his  father  lay.  The  well-known  voice  of  the 
boy  in  the  utmost  distress,  roused  Howatson,  who,  looking 
forth  from  his  concealment,  beheld,  in  consternation,  his 
beloved  child  tied  fast  to  a  tree,  and  the  dragoons  standing 
before  him,  as  if  about  to  put  him  to  instant  death.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost;  he  issued  from  the  cave,  and  sprang 
between  the  soldiers  and  his  little  son,  prepared  to  save  the 
life  of  the  dear  boy  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  The  stra- 
tagem planned  by  the  soldiers  being  thus  successful,  How- 
fitson  was  instantly  seized,  and  his  child  dismissed.  The 
party  proceeded  with  him  to  Drumlanrig.  The  road  along 
which  they  marched  passed  a  place  called  Closeburn  Mill, 
where  a  small  house  of  entertainment  was  kept ;  and  hero 
the  troopers  halted,  for  the  purpose  of  regaling  themselves 
with  liquor.  They  continued  to  drink  deep,  and  Howatson 
continued  to  watch  his  opportunity  of  escape.  In  a  short 
time  the  intoxicating  beverage  began  to  operate,  and  soon 
rendered  them  oblivious,  both  of  themselves  and  of  their 
prisoner.  Howatson,  who  now  saw  his  advantage,  stole 
quietly  from  the  apartment  without  being  observed,  and 
speedily  made  his  escape.  When  the  soldiers  awoke  from 
their  stupefaction,  their  captive  was  gone.  Satan  caught 
theill    in    his   snare,  and   while   they   "wore    held   in    it,   this 

honest  witness  for  the  truth  obtained  his  freedom.  This 
father  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  Bake  of  his  child; 
and  now  the  Master  whom  he  served  rewarded  bira  by  giv- 
ing him  his  own  Life  for  a  prey  in  return,  lie  \v;is  restored 
again  to  his  family,  who  in  the  day  of  their  trihulation  trusted 
in   the  Lord,  and   he  did   not   forsake  them.     Howatson,   at. 

length,  wearied  oof  by  a  ceaseless  persecution,  retired  with 
a  fellow-sufferer,  of  die  name  of  I  [arkness,  to  Ireland,  where 

he  lived  in  eoneeiilment.  till  the  Revolution,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  Dfttive  land,  and  died  in  peace. 

Another  :in<  •edole  is  told  of  a  pious  man  named   I  lair,  who 

lived  ni  u  secluded  place  called  Burnorooks,  near  Kirkland, 

in  the  parish  of  Kirhcoiinel,  ;i  lew  miles  to  ;  he  .est  of  San- 
quhar. This  inoffensive  ni;m  WSJ  seized  hy  his  persecut  ors, 
Blld    doomed    to    die.      The  cruel    :iud    hi  1 1 1 ill    conduct    of  the 

dragoons  was  peculiarly  displayed  iu        tn     menf  of  this 
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godly  person.     They  rallied  him  on  the  subject  of  his  death, 
and  told  him  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  in  a  way  that 
would  afford  them  some  merriment;  that  as  his  name  was 
Hair,  they  wished  to  enjoy  something  of  the  same  sport  in 
putting  an  end  to  his  life  that  they  used  to  enjoy  in  killing 
the  cowering  and  timid  animal  that  bore  a  similar  name. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  shooting  him  before  his  own  door,  they 
placed  him  on  horseback  behind  a  dragoon,  and  carried  him 
to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  that  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  insulting  manner  they  might  deprive  him  of  his 
life.     The  spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  happened  to  be 
on  the  very  brink  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  glens  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.      Glen  Ayliner  forms   an  immense  cleft 
between  two  high  mountains,  and  opens  obliquely  towards 
the  meridian  sun.     The  descent  on  either  side  for  several 
hundred  feet,  is  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  is  almost 
perpendicular.     The  whole  valley  is  clothed  with  rich  ver- 
dure, and  through  its  centre  flows  a  gentle  stream  of  many 
crooks  and  windings,   appearing   from   the  summit  of  the 
declivity  like  a  silver  thread  stretching  along  the  deep  bot- 
tom of  the  glen.     The  breadth  of  this  sweet  vale  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  more   perhaps  than  a  hundred   yards; 
and  the  whole  scene  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Tempe,  so  graphically  described  by  iElian.     And 
though  there  are  here  no  altars  smoking  with  incense,  m 
thickets  overshadowing  the  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
to  screen  the  weary  traveller  from  the  noon-day  sun,  na 
convivial  parties  regaling  themselves  in  its  groves,  no  musi* 
cal  birds  warbling  among   the  leafy  branches  of  the  ivy- 
mantled  trees,  as  in  the  celebrated  defile  between  Ossa  and 
Olympus ;  yet  Glen  Aylmer  is  a  scene  which,  for  simplicity 
and  majesty,  cannot  easily  be  rivalled;  and  he  who  has  seen 
it  once  will  not  grudge  to  look  on  it  again. 

The  party  of  dragoons,  then,  having  readied  the  spot  where 
they  intended  to  shoot  their  captive,  had  made  a  halt  for  the 
purpose  of  dismounting,  and  the  soldier  behind  whom  our 
worthy  was  seated  proceeded  to  unbuckle  the  belt  which,  for 
greater  security,  we  may  suppose,  bound  the  prisoner  to  his 
person,  when  Hair,  finding  himself  disengaged,  slid  from  the 
horse  behind,  and  lighting  on  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  de- 
clivity, glided  with  great  swiftness  down  the  grassy  turf,  and 
frequently  losing  his  footing,  he  rebounded  from  spot  to  spot, 
till  at  last  he  regained  his  feet,  and  ran  at  his  utmost  speed 
till  he  reached  the  bottom.  The  Soldiers  looked  with  amaze- 
ment, but  durst  not  follow;  they  fired  thick,  but  missed  him, 
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and  were  left  to  gnaw  their  tongues  in  painful  disappointment. 
What  became  of  this  good  man  tradition  does  not  say ;  but 
on  this  occasion,  at  least,  he  had  reason  to  set  up  his  stone  of 
remembrance,  and  say :  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me." 
In  connection  with  this  we  may  notice  the  following  anec- 
dote of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  William  Adams,  who 
lived  in  Wellwood,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  piety  and 
nonconforming  principles,  became  an  object  of  hostility  to 
the  persons  who,  in  those  times,  sought  every  opportunity  to 
harass  and  persecute  the  people  of  God.  William,  who  was 
about  to  be  married  to  an  excellent  and  amiable  young 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  appointed  a  meeting  with 
her  in  the  moors.  On  the  day  specified,  he  was  first  at  the 
trysting-])\a,ce;  and,  ill  order  to  pass  the  time  till  his  friend 
should  arrive,  in  the  most  profitable  way,  he  opened  his  Bible 
and  read  the  Word  of  God.  He  had  not  long  continued  at 
this  employment  till  his  eye  caught  a  party  of  dragoons  close 
upon  him;  he  started  to  his  feet;  the  enemy  rode  up  to  him, 
and,  in  an  instant,  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  The  young 
woman,  who  was  now  advancing  at  a  quick  pace  along  the 
heath,  heard  the  loud  and  startling  report  of  fire-arms  pre- 
cisely in  the  direction  in  which  she  was  going.  She  walked 
onward  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  with  a  faltering  step — 
hhe  feared  lest  her  beloved  William  had  fallen  by  the  savage 
hand  of  the  foe;  and  her  worst  suspicions  seemed  to  be  jus- 
tified, when  she  saw  several  horsemen  coming  over  the  rising 
ground,  apparently  from  the  very  place  where  she  expected 
to  meet  with  her  lover.  She  met  them  just  as  she  was  ; 
ing  along  a  narrow  foot-bridge,  thrown  by  the  shepherds,  fi  r 
their  own  conveniencej  over  the  mossy  streamlet;  and  as  they 
were  crossing  the  brook,  close  by  the  side  of  the  bridge,  one 
of  t lie  dragoons  drew  his  sword,  and  jocularly  struck  her 
with  its  broad-side,  under  the  pretence  of  pushing  her  into 
the  water.     Her  spirit  was  imbittered,  and  her  courage  \\a-< 

rousedj  and,  wrapping  her  apron  closely  round  her  hand, 
she  seized  the  sword  by  the  blade,  wrenched  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  warrior,   snapped   it    in  two  over  her  knee,  and 

flung  the  pieces  into  the  stream.  With  eager  impatience 
she  hastened  to  the  meeting-place.  All  her  fears  were 
realized     her  William  was  lying  stiff  on  the  ground,  and  his 

blood   had  stained  the  heather  bloom   with  a  deeper  dv.\ 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai  the  annals  of  the  persecuting 
period  d I  record  the  sufferings  of  almosl  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  parUh  of  Sanquhar,  notwithstanding  the  many 
good m  n  thai  must  have  lived  in  it  at  that  time.    Their 
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exemption  from  persecution  has  been  supposed  to  result,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  leniency  of  the  curate,  who  was  a 
good-natured,  easy  sort  of  man,  whose  name  was  James 
Kirkwood,  a  man  of  facetious  memory,  and  of  whom  some 
curious  anecdotes  are  related.  Tradition  says,  that  instead 
of  seeking  occasion  against  those  of  his  parishioners  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  his  ministry,  he  publicly  announced  that, 
if  on  a  given  day  they  would  assemble  within  the  church- 
yard, though  they  did  not  enter  the  church,  he  would  give  a 
favourable  report  of  the  whole  parish,  and  screen  the  non- 
conformists from  the  vengeance  of  their  persecutors.  It  would 
seem  that  this  request  was,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  com- 
plied with.  There  is  an  anecdote  current  among  the  people 
of  this  neighbourhood,  which  displays  in  some  measure  the 
humane  disposition  of  the  incumbent.  Two  of  the  cove- 
nanting brethren  from  the  wilds  of  Carsphairn,  in  full  flight 
before  the  dragoons,  dashed  into  the  River  Xith  and  reached 
the  opposite  bank  a  few  yards  below  the  manse.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  number  of  individuals,  among  whom  was  the 
curate,  were  playing  at  quoits  on  the  green.  *  "Where  shall 
we  run  ? "  cried  the  two  men.  "  Doff  your  coats,"  said  the 
curate,  "  and  play  a  game  with  me."  They  did  so.  The 
dragoons  immediately  followed;  they  passed  the  curate  and 
rode  on  in  pursuit,  and  the  men,  through  his  generous  inter- 
ference, escaped. 

There  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Crawick,  near  the 
town,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  William  Douglas, 
many  a  century  ago,  concealed  his  men  on  the  evening  prior 
to  the  memorable  day  when  he  took  the  castle  of  Sanquhar 
from  General  Beauford,  who  commanded  the  English  troops 
who  occupied  its  fastness,  an  old  ruined  cavern,  said  to  be  the 
frequent  resort  of  the  intercommuned  wanderers.  This  place 
had  two  entrances ;  so  that  when  they  were  assailed  at  the 
one,  they  escaped  at  the  other.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  retreat  are  the  graves  of  two  worthies, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  and  who  probably  died  of  disease 
occasioned  by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Pcden  in  Glendyne — Escape  in  the  Mist— Warning  at  Elliock— 
Woman  at  Ingleston — Craigdarrock 

About  the  commencement  of  the  persecution  in  Scotland, 
nearly  "  three  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  churches,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  driven  with 
their  families  to  seek  shelter  among  the  peasants.  These 
ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach  even  in  the  fields,  or  to 
approach  within  twenty  miles  of  their  former  charges;  and  all 
the  people,  as  well  as  their  pastors,  who  were  not  prepared 
to  abjure  their  dearest  rights,  and  to  submit  to  the  most 
galling  and  iniquitous  civil  and  religious  despotism,  were  de- 
nounced as  traitors."  None  were  allowed  in  any  way  to  assist 
them,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  food,  or  to  shelter  them 
in  their  houses;  and  those  whose  humanity  or  Christian 
principle  inclined  them  to  show  kindness  to  those  friendless 
followers  of  Christ,  exposed  their  property  and  their  persons 
to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  a  wicked  and  injurious  policy. 
The  apostle's  description  of  the  destitute  condition  of  tho 
ancient  people  of  God,  Ul  persecuting  times,  is  literally  true 
of  our  forefathers  :  "They  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mom* 
tains,  and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of  the  earth;"  but  "they 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that  in 
heaven  they  had  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance."  often 
in  the  moorland  solitudes,  concealed  from  the  vigilant  eye  ol 
their  persecutors,  did  these  devoted  servants  of  the  Redeemer 
open  the  wells  of  salvation  for  the  refreshment  of  God's 
weary  heritage,  who,  thirsting  for  the  water  of  life,  resorted 

to  them  in    Crowds;  and    many  a  blessed   outpouring   of  the 

gracious  Spirit  of  God  was  experienced  by  them,  when,  in 

the  hallowed  retreat  ef  the  wilderness,  they  congregated  at 
the  risk  of  all  thai  was  dear  to  them  on  earth  to  worship  tin 

(led    of  their    fathers  —  the    enemies   of   <e>d    and    his    holy 

Evangel  not  permitting  them  to  assemble  in  temples  made 

with  hands.     The  BaviOUT,  however,  bore  testimony  to  tho 
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word  of  his  own  grace,  and  to  the  worthiness  of  that  cause 
for  which  his  people  were  suffering,  in  filling  the  hearts  of 
his  followers  with  comfort,  and  in  crowning  the  ministrations 
of  his  servants  with  success. 

The  desolation  and  distress  of  many  a  family,  after  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  was  reared  in  the  fields,  were  un- 
utterable. The  tender-hearted  wife  knew  not  how  it  fared 
with  her  husband  traversing  the  waste,  or  lodged  in  the  cold 
damp  cave;  and  many  a  disconsolate  hour  did  she  spend  in 
weeping  over  her  helpless  children,  who  had  apparently 
nothing  before  them  but  starvation  and  scorn;  and  the  affec- 
tionate husband,  far  from  his  dearly  cherished  home,  was 
full  of  the  bitter  remembrance  of  his  beloved  family,  and 
picturing  to  himself  their  many  wants  which  he  could  not 
now  relieve,  and  their  many  sorrows  which  he  could  not 
soothe,  and  the  many  insults  from  which  he  could  not  defend 
them;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  had  peace — for  God 
was  with  them;  and,  though  their  hearts  sometimes  mis- 
gave them,  yet,  through  the  grace  of  him  with  whose  cause 
they  were  identified,  their  faith  recovered  its  proper  tone, 
and  their  despondency  vanished. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  those  worthies  who  persisted 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  wilds  of  his  native  land,  at 
the  constant  hazard  of  his  life,  was  the  venerable  Peden, 
whose  history  is  familar  in  almost  every  cottage  in  Scotland. 
Many  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  good  man  have  already 
been  collected,  but  something  new  may  be  still  added. 
There  are  to  be  found  a  few  stray  anecdotes  of  him  here  and 
there  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  for  his 
sake,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  record.  Few  persons  pos- 
sessed a  more  saintly  character  than  did  this  man  of  God. 
He  was  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Entirely  de- 
voted to  his  Master's  service,  he  counted  not  his  own  life 
dear  unto  him,  that  he  might  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  in 
the  face  of  the  abounding  iniquity  of  a  degenerate  age.  His 
solitary  wanderings,  his  destitution,  his  painful  perseverance 
in  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  peril  in  which  he  lived,  his 
prayerful  spirit,  and  the  homeliness  of  his  manners,  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned.  He 
had  no  home,  and  therefore  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
fields.  The  caves  by  the  mountain  stream,  the  dense  hazel 
wood  in  the  deep  glen,  the  feathery  brackens  on  the  hill, 
the  green  corn  when  it  was  tall  enough  to  screen  him  from 
observation,  afforded  him  by  turns,  when  necessary,  a  retreat 
from  his  pursuers,  and  a  place  for  communing  with  his  God 
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Among  the  many  hiding-places  to  which  this  man,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  occasionally  retreated,  was 
the  solitude  of  Glendyne,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Sanquhar.  A  more  entire  seclusion  than  this  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  Glendyne  stretches  eastward,  winding  among  the 
hills  for  nearly  three  miles.  The  width  of  the  glen  at  the 
bottom  is  in  many  places  little  more  than  five  or  six  times 
the  breadth  of  the  brawling  torrent  that  rushes  through  it. 
Dark  precipitous  mountains,  frowning  on  either  side,  rise 
from  the  level  of  the  valley  to  an  immense  height.  On  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  glen  a  cluster  of  hills  gathers  to  a 
point,  and  forms  an  eminence  of  great  altitude,  from  which 
a  noble  prospect  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  is  obtained. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  this  defile,  which  in  ancient  times 
was  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  where  it  terminates  its 
sinuous  course  with  one  majestic  sweep,  reaching  forward 
to  the  bleak  moorlands  beneath,  our  revered  worthy  bad 
selected  for  himself  a  place  of  refuge.  This  spot,  concealed 
by  the  dark  mantling  of  the  forest,  was  known  only  to  a  few 
who  made  the  cause  of  these  sufferers  their  own.  It  hap- 
pened, on  one  occasion,  that  this  honoured  servant  of  Christ, 
having  emerged  from  his  covert,  stood  by  the  margin  of  ths 
forest,  on  the  beautiful  slope  of  the  mountain  above.  It  was 
the  balmy  month  of  May,  and  Nature  had  just  put  on  her 
loveliest  attire.  The  forest  was  vocal  with  the  sweetest 
music.  The  blackbird  and  the  thrush  were  piping  their 
richest  notes  on  the  "  green  wood  tree;"  the  gentle  cooing 
of  the  wood- dove  issued  with  a  delicious  softness  from  the 

grove;  and  the  joyous  lark,  high  in   the  air,   was   pouring  a 
flood  of  melody  down  Upon  the   wilderness.      The   wild    bees 

were  humming  among  the  honeyed  blossoms  of  the  haw- 
thorn; th'e  scented  wind,  breathing  over  the  flagrant    healli. 

was  playing  with  the  rustling  foliage;  the  brook  \\.i    mur- 
muring in  the  ravine  below;  the  lambkins  were  gambolling 

on  the  verdant  ha,  and    the   sheep  wen-  grazing  quietly    by 
their  side;   while  on  the  distant  hill  the  shepherd    Was   seen, 

wrapped  in  his  plaid,  with  his  sportive  dog  at  his  foot, slowly 
winding  his  way  up  the  Bteep  ascent.  The  good  man's  heart 
beat  high  with  rapture  his  delighted  eye  roamed  over  the 
charming  variety  of  hill  and  dale  he  contemplated  the 
lions  sun,  and  all  the  splendid  Bcenery  of  the  sks  he  fell  as 
if  he  were  standing  on  holy  ground)  in  the  midst  of  the | 
temple  of  Nature  -4ie  experienced  an  unusual  elevation  of 
mind,  and  all  the  freshne  and  buoy  an  c j  of  youth  seemed 
once  mere'     Lab  ision  of  hi    aged  frame.     b\i 
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devout  sentiments  he  uncovered  his  head,  the  silvery  hairs  of 
which  were  streaming  on  his  shoulders,  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands,  he  "  praised,  and  honoured,  and  extolled  the  King  of 
heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  whose  ways  are  judg- 
ment." He  had  fixed  his  eye  on  a  cottage  far  off  in  the 
waste,  in  which  lived  a  godly  man  with  whom  he  had  fre- 
quent intercourse;  and  there  being  nothing  within  view  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm,  he  resolved  to  pay  his  friend  a  visit. 
With  his  staff  in  his  hand  he  wended  his  way  to  the  low 
grounds  to  gain  the  track  which  led  to  the  house.  He 
reached  it  in  safety,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  kind 
landlord,  and  spent  the  time  with  the  household,  in  pious 
conversation  and  prayer,  till  sunset.  Not  daring  to  remain 
all  night,  he  left  them,  to  return  to  his  dreary  cave.  As  he 
was  trudging  along  the  soft  footpath,  and  suspecting  no 
harm,  all  at  once  several  moss-troopers  appeared  coming 
over  the  bent,  a«d  advancing  directly  upon  him.  He  fled 
across  the  moor,  and  when  about  to  pass  a  mountain  stream 
let,  he  accidentally  perceived  a  cavity  underneath  its  bank, 
that  had  been  scooped  out  by  the  running  brook,  into  which 
he  instinctively  crept,  and  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  grassy  coverlet,  waiting  the  result 
In  a  short  time  the  dragoons  came  up,  and  having  followed 
close  in  his  track,  reached  the  rill  at  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  ensconced.  As  the  heavy  horses  came  thundering  over 
the  smooth  turf  on  the  edge  of  the  rivulet,  the  foot  of  one 
of  them  sank  quite  through  the  hollow  covering  under  which 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  lay.  The  hoof  of  the  animal 
grazed  his  head,  and  pressed  his  bonnet  deep  into  the  soft 
clay  at  his  pillow,  and  left  him  entirely  uninjured.  His  per- 
secutors, having  no  suspicion  that  the  poor  fugitive  was  so 
near  them,  crossed  the  stream  with  all  speed,  and  bounded 
away  in  quest  of  him  whom  God  had  thus  hidden  as  in  his 
pavilion,  and  in  the  secret  of  his  tabernacle.  A  man  like 
Peden,  who  read  the  hand  of  God  in  everything,  could  net 
fail  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  that  divine  goodness  which 
was  so  eminently  displayed  in  this  instance;  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  with  what  feelings  he  would  return  to  his 
retreat  in  the  wood,  and  with  what  cordiality  he  would  send 
up  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  God  of  his 
lite. 

Itis  recorded  in  the  "Scats  Worthies,"  that  he  was  favoured 
with  a  memorable  deliverance  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
pursuing  him  and  a  small  company  with  him,  somewhere  in 
Galloway,  after  he  came  oiit  of  Ireland.     When  their  bono 
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of  escape  was  almost  cut  off,  lie  knelt  down  among  the 
heather  and  prayed:  "Twine  them  about  the  hill,  Lord,  and 
cast  the  lap  of  thy  cloak  over  old  Sandy  and  thir  poor  things; 
and  we  will  keep  it  in  remembrance,  and  tell  it  to  the  com- 
mendation of  thy  goodness,  pity,  and  compassion,  what  thou 
didst  for  us  at  such  a  time."  Thus  he  prayed,  and  his  sup- 
plication was  recorded  in  heaven;  for  he  had  no  sooner  risen 
from  his  knees  than  dense  volumes  of  snow-white  mist  came 
rolling  down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  shrouded 
them  from  the  sight  of  their  pursuers,  who,  like  the  men  of 
Sodom,  when  they  were  smitten  with  blindness,  could  not 
grope  their  way  after  them.  Auchengrouch  hill,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Glendyne,  was  the  scene  of  a  similar  incident.  This 
occurrence  is  related  by  old  Patrick  Walker  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  After  this,  in  Auchengrouch  muirs  in  Niths- 
dale,  Captain  John  Mathison  and  others  being  with  him,  they 
were  alarmed  with  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  coming  fast 
upon  him;  so  they  designed  to  put  him  in  some  hole,  and 
cover  him  with  heather.  But  he  not  being  able  to  run  hard 
by  reason  of  age,  lie  desired  them  to  forbear  a  little  until 
he  prayed,  when  he  said:  '  Lord,  we  are  ever  needing  at  thy 
hand,  and  if  we  had  not  thy  command  to  call  upon  thee  in 
the  day  of  our  trouble,  and  thy  promise  of  answering  us  in 
the  day  of  our  distress,  we  wot  not  what  would  become  of 
us.  If  thou  have  any  more  work  for  us  in  thy  world,  allow 
us  the  lap  of  thy  cloak  this  day  again;  and  if  this  be  the  day 
of  our  going  oft"  the  stage,  let  us  walk  honestly  oft",  and  com- 
fortably thorow,  and  our  souls  will  sing  forth  thy  praises  to 
eternity  for  what  thou  hast  done  for  us.'  When  ended,  he 
ran  alone  a  little,  ami  came  quickly  back,  saving:  '  Lads,  the 
bitterest  of  this  blast  is  ever;  we  will  be  no  more  troubled 
with  them  this  day.1  Foot  and  horse  came  the  length  of 
Andrew  Clark's,  in  Auchengrouch,  where  they  were  covered 
with  a  dark  mist.  When  they  saw  it  they  roared  like  fleshly 
devils,  as  they  were  crying  out:  'There's  the  confounded 
mist  again! — we  cannot  get  these  execrable  Whigs  pursued 
for  it.'     I  had   these   accounts  from  the   said    Captain   John 

Mathison."    Such  is  the  statement  of  the  incident  given  by 

Walker;   the  local  tradition,  however,  is  much  more   *  U 

Btantial. 

Castle  Gilmour,  as  its  name  imports,  was  an  old  baronial 
residence  in  the  moors,  about  three  miles  t<>  the  east  of 
Sanquhar,  and  is  now  a  farm-house.  The  locality  must  in 
ancient  times  have  been  very  drear)  and  desolate;  for  even 
yet  i!;  general  aspect  is  anything  but    u&teiesiiug, 
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mountains,  however,  by  which  it  is  encompasso.1  on  tlie  oast 
and  on  the  north,  arc  of  a  very  different  description.  Few 
scenes,  on  a  narrow  scale,  present  a  more  agreeable  spectacle 
than  that  which  meets  the  view  from  the  northern  limits  of 
Sanquhar  town  common,  between  the  parallel  streams  of 
Alennock  and  the  Crawick.  The  uncultivated  moorlands 
are  flanked  by  hills  whose  summits  rise  like  lofty  colonnades 
to  the  clouds,  and  remind  one  of  the  sublime  Scripture 
expression:  "The  pillars  of  heaven."  The  beautiful  Knock- 
enhair,  in  the  western  corner  of  the  circular  range,  clad  in 
velvet  green,  and  topped  with  its  ancient  warder  cairn, 
stands  a  stately  cone  detached  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and,  presenting  itself  in  advance,  invites  the  first  glance 
of  the  spectator's  eye.  In  the  eastern  corner  stands  the 
grey-clothed  height  of  Auchengrouch,  the  frequent  sanctuary 
of  the  worthy  Peden,  and  to  which  the  memory  of  that  ve- 
nerable saint  has  imparted  a  hallowed  interest.  The  travel- 
ler in  the  bleak  dale  land  which  stretches  from  the  base  of 
these  mountains  to  the  south,  often  meets  with  the  plover 
and  the  peesweep,  which,  in  their  aerial  gyrations,  dive 
downwards,  and  flap  with  their  broad  wings  his  head  and 
shoulders,  as  a  chastisement  for  intruding  on  their  solitary 
retreats.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  they  were  occasionally  un- 
conscious informers  to  the  enemy  of  the  wanderers  who,  in 
the  open  field,  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the 
bracken  bush,  or  among  the  green  coverts  of  the  spratty 
bent.  In  the  stillness  of  a  sweet  summer  evening,  when,  in 
meditative  mood,  one  surveys  the  entire  scene,  and  gathers 
in  all  its  associations,  there  is  felt  a  kind  of  enchantment, 
which  one  is  unwilling  to  dissipate.  We  think  on  the  inci- 
dents of  former  times;  we  reflect  on  the  wanderings  and  the 
prayers  of  our  suffering  forefathers,  who  made  the  solitudes 
their  home,  and  who,  when  furthest  from  men,  were  nearest 
God.  We  think  on  the  times  of  a  still  more  remote  ancestry, 
and  picture  the  ancient  Celtic  people  who  claimed  these 
mountains  and  wilds  as  their  own,  and  who  traversed  these 
territories  as  free  and  as  light  as  the  fitful  breeze  that  streai.is 
along  the  heath;  and  we  ruminate  on  timesthatare  yet  tocome, 
when  righteous  generations  shall  arise,  for  whose  sake  God 
will  remove  the  curse  from  the  ban-en  wilderness;  and  when, 
under  the  culture  of  their  skilful  hands,  that  same  desert, 
over  which  the  eye  roams,  will  "rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  An  age  of  millennial  blessedness  shall  arrive,  in  which 
changes  and  improvements  shall  take  place,  of  which  we 
have  little  anticipation.     But  "Tn  who  live  shall  have  p. 
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away  with  the  former  generations  that  are  already  in  the 
dust,  and  our  eyes  shall  not  behold  among  the  living  the 
goodness  which  God  has  provided  for  those  who  shall  come 
after,  and  whom  he  will  render  more  worthy  of  its  enjoy- 
ments than  we  are.  If,  however,  our  hope  be  in  heaven,  and 
if  after  death  our  souls  have  their  dwelling  there,  we  shall 
enjoy  a  better  millennium  and  a  higher  blessedness  than 
they  of  earth  can  boast.  Only  be  it  our  care  to  secure,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  an  entrance  into  that  rest  which 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  and  then  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  sing :  "  O  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou 
hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  which  thou  hast  wrought 
for  them  that  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons  of  men !" 

It  was  in  the  farm-house  of  Castle  Gilmour,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Auchengrouch,  where  Mr  Peden  and  a  few 
friends  had  taken  refuge.  In  their  wandering  in  the  moort 
they  were  overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger;  and  to  this 
friendly  house  they  came  seeking  rest  and  refreshment. 
Andrew  Clark,  in  Auchengrouch,  was  a  good  man,  a  zealous 
Covenanter,  and  one  who  readily  afforded  shelter  to  the  out- 
casts; and  it  seems  that  his  neighbour  in  Castle  Gilmour  was 
no  less  attached  to  the  good  cause,  and  no  less  hospitable  to 
those  who  were  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  On  the  farm  of 
Castle  Gilmour  the  dwelling-house  and  offices  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  an  exact  square,  with  openings  at  the 
corners,  through  which  one  individual  or  two  could  pass  at  a 
time.  Mr  Peden  and  his  friends  were  partaking  of  a  repast 
after  their  long  fasting;  and,  dreading  no  harm,  were  dis- 
coursing freely  on  the  subjects  that  were  most  interesting  to 
them,  when,  to  their  surprise,  and  without  the  least  warning, 
a  company  of  dragoons  rode  into  the  enclosure  before  the 
dwelling-house,  and  drew  up  at  the  door.  The  party  within, 
seeing  no  way  of  escape  except  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  door,  and  waving 
with  their  bonnets,  ran  here  and  there  among  the  horses 
before  tho  riders  got  time  to  dismount,  and  escaped,  every 
one  of  them,  through  the  narrow  passages  at   the  angles  of 

the  square.  The  troopers  were  eonfbnnded  at  an  oconrrenoe 
so  unexpected j  tor  they,  thinking  that  their  prey  was  sure, 

were  very  much   at   their  ease,  and   were  making   no  great 

haste  (o  enter  the    house.      Tin1  dragoons,  when    they  uudor- 

stood  the  true  position  of  matters,  and  having  Learned  that 

the  persons  who  had  just  now  issued  with  so  inueh  impetu- 
osity ami  disorder  from  the  dwelling  house,  wore  the  very 
individuals  of  whom  they  were  in  quest,  Wheeled  round,  ami 

ii 
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departing  by  the  way  they  entered,  pursued  with  all  speed. 
Meanwhile  the  fugitives  had  reached  Auchengrouch  burn, 
and  arrived  at  the  other  side  in  safety.  This  was  a  great 
point  gained;  for  the  place  at  whicli  they  passed  the  stream 
was  so  precipitous,  that  the  horsemen  could  not  follow  them. 
By  the  time,  then,  that  they  emerged  on  the  opposite  bank, 
the  troopers,  in  full  chase,  were  close  to  the  brook;  but  their 
progress  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  descent,  down  which 
the  horses  could  not  march.  The  shot  which  they  fired 
across  the  little  ravine  took  no  effect;  and  the  covenanting 
friends  pursued  their  way  along  the  heath,  to  where  Provi- 
dence might  be  pleased  to  guide  them.  The  soldiers,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  obstacles  which  now 
crossed  their  path;  and  turning  in  another  direction,  cleared 
the  bent  with  all  the  speed  its  rugged  surface  would  permit, 
and  were  fast  gaining  ground.  The  fleeing  party  now  per- 
ceived that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  escape.  Mr  Peden, 
whose  refuge  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses  was  prayer,  and 
who  used  to  remark  that  "it  was  only  praying  people  that 
would  get  through  the  storm,"  requested  the  company  to  halt 
a  little  till  he  prayed,  which  he  did  in  tho  words  recorded  by 
Walker,  and  then  he  added  :  "  Lads,  the  bitterest  of  this  blast 
is  over,  we  will  be  no  more  troubled  with  them  this  day." 
The  occasion  of  their  rescue  was  the  mist  which  descended 
from  the  hills,  and  screened  them  from  the  view  of  their 
pursuers. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  incident  is  put 
forth  as  something  miraculous,  and  to  say  that  the  admission 
of  a  miracle  vitiates  the  entire  statement.  There  is,  how« 
ever,  no  occasion  whatever  to  suppose  a  miracle  in  this,  mora 
than  in  other  providential  interferences  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Are  we  to  say,  that  the  Divine  Being  cannot  in  any  case 
answer  our  prayers,  in  reference  to  external  deliverances, 
without  a  miracle?  The  settling  of  the  mist  on  the  tops  of 
these  mountains  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  could  not 
He  who  "maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  who  walketh 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  his 
servant,  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  send  a  stream  of  air  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  spread  the  misty  covering  over  his 
people  who  trusted  in  him,  without  the  introduction  of  a 
miracle?  Some,  again, may  be  inclined  to  consider  the  thing 
as  a  mere  coincidence;  but  the  question  is,  Who  appointed 
the  coincidence,  or  was  it  merely  fortuitous — a  thing  of 
chance — and  had  the  great  Disposer  of  events  no  hand  in  it? 
No  person  will  admit  this  who  believes  the  Scvij.cure  doc- 
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trine  of  a  providence — of  a  particular  providence  exercised 
over  all  creatures  and  all  events.  "Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father  ? — but  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered."  Nor  will  they  who  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  be  "disposed  to  deny  that  the  incident  was  really  in 
answer  to  prayer:  "Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I 
will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  An  Infidel 
will  no  doubt  laugh  at  this,  but  a  serious  Christian  will  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  hears  prayer,  and  that  he  is  prompt- 
to  answer  it.  Prayer  is  a  means  of  attaining  an  end;  and  if 
the  end  has  a  place  in  the  divine  appointment,  so  has  the 
means;  and  the  former  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  lat- 
ter. The  people  of  God  believe  the  Bible  doctrine  respect- 
ing prayer,  both  as  a  duty  to  be  performed  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  obtaining  blessings:  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive." 
How  much  do  they  lose  who  restrain  prayer  before  God;  and 
what  a  difference  in  point  of  success  in  prayer  is  there  be- 
tween the  man  who  prays  with  a  weak  and  faltering  confi- 
dence and  the  man  who  prays  in  strong  faith !  The  one 
receives  blessings,  copious  as  the  showers  which  descend  from 
the  teeming  firmament  when  the  windows  of  heaven  are 
opened;  and  what  the  other  receives  is  only  like  the  scanty 
rain  dripping  reluctantly  from  the  skirts  of  a  transient  cloud. 
We  are  bound  to  believe,  that  when  we  ask  blessings  from 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  we  shall  receive  them  :  "  For  this 
is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any- 
thing according  to  his  will,  he  heard h  us;"  and,  "He  that 
cometh  unto  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."     Here,  then,  the 

secret  of  success  in  player,  is  the  Confidence  that  OUT  prayers 
shall  he  heard  for  Christ's  sake;  for  he  that  prays  and  be- 
lieves, is  answered;   while  he  that  prays  and   believes  not,   is 

not  answered. 

The  farm-house  of  Auchenlagart,  which    is  in    the  vicinity 
Of  Castle  GilmoUT,  was  also,  in  the  days  of  persecution,  a  place 

of  refuge  t<»  the  wanderers,  The  name  of  the  place  is  ( 'el tic, 
and  signifies  "  the  field  of  the  priest."  From  this  if  would 
appear  that  the  ancient  Celtic  people  had  somewhere  in  this 

Locality  B  church,  to  which   the   lands  of   Auoheutagart   l 
attached      0   proof  that    the  Gospel  in   remote  timet WaS  intro- 
duced into  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  Cod  was  here 
shipped  by  the  people  of  a  forgotten  age,  in  a  bouM  of  which 
there  is  not  the  hast  trace  nor  tradition,     it  is  pleasant  to 

think  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  thi--  country,  long  prior 
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to  the  times  of  Romish  superstition,  enjoyed  a  pure  dispen- 
sation of  divine  grace,  and  were  in  those  times  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  few  of  the  covenanting  friends 
entered  the  house  of  Auchentagart,  where  they  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  its  master,  for  the  sake  of  Him  in  whose  cause 
they  were  suffering  hardship.  As  there  were  more  house- 
holds than  one  in  this  moorland  part  who  kindly  entertained 
the  houseless  wanderers,  the  dragoons  must  therefore  have 
been  more  frequently  seen  traversing  the  waste,  and  strolliug 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing, 
in  cave  or  shiel,  any  who  might  perchance  be  concealed  in 
these  retreats.  In  their  ramblings  from  place  to  place,  they 
wero,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  friends  had  taken  refuge 
in  Auchentagart,  observed  coming  across  the  moor  straight 
to  the  house.  It  was  obvious  that  a  visit  was  intended;  and 
that  the  soldiers,  if  meeting  with  no  adventure  in  the  way  of 
their  profession,  would  in  all  likelihood  demand  entertain- 
ment both  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  probably 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  premises.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  party,  information  was  hastily  com- 
municated to  the  few  refugees,  who  were  receiving  refresh- 
ment within.  They  instantly  left  the  house,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  the  wood  of  Glendyne.  Their  flight,  however, 
was  observed  by  the  troopers,  who  immediately  commenced 
a  pursuit,  but  were  not  able  to  overtake  them.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  dragoons  had,  in  sallying  out  on  this  occasion, 
a  double  object  in  view;  they  were  prepared  for  sport  as  well 
as  for  persecution — for  hunting  the  timid  hare  as  well  as  for 
pursuingmen — and  were  accompanied  with  a  pack  of  powerful 
and  cruel  dogs.  These  dogs  they  sent  in  chase  of  the  fleeing 
Covenanters,  and  they  tracked  their  patli  with  fleetness  and 
voracity  to  the  mouth  of  the  woody  glen,  into  which  the 
fugitives  plunged  and  concealed  themselves,  before  then- 
canine  pursuers  could  overtake  them.  In  this  retreat  they 
were  safe,  and  were  left  without  interruption,  to  render  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  Him  who  had  once  more  shielded 
them  in  the  time  of  danger.  One  is  ready  to  blush  for  human 
nature,  when  one  class  of  men  are  seen  employing  in  this 
way  animals  to  pursue  another,  as  if  they  were  beasts  of 
prey,  fit  only  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fangs  of  the  hunts- 
man's dog.  To  such  degradation,  however,  and  even  to 
worse,  have  the  people  of  God  been  subjected  in  the  treat- 
ment which  they  have  received  from  their  enemies.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  "  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
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offscouring  of  all  things;"  but  while  they  were  thus  dis- 
esteemed  by  men,  they  were  honoured  of  God,  and  they 
deemed  themselves  happy  in  being  counted  worthy  to  be 
reproached  and  maltreated  for  his  name. 

The  beautiful  lands  of  Elliock  lie  opposite  to  Castle  Gil- 
mour,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Sanquhar.  Elliock 
House  is  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  wood.  It  is  an 
edifice  part  of  which  boasts  a  considerable  antiquity,  being 
preserved  as  the  birth-place  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  not- 
withstanding the  claims  which  another  place  has  laid  to  this 
distinguished  honour,  as  seven  cities  contended  for  the  birth 
of  Homer.  In  former  times  it  was  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath,  who,  in  the  days  of  our  persecuted  ancestors, 
Bided  with  their  oppressors.  Elliock  House  was,  therefore,  a 
station  for  the  dragoons,  who  accompanied  the  Earl  in  his 
movements  through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
a  "rebellious"  peasantry.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only 
station  in  this  vicinity;  for  both  the  town  of  Sanquhar  and 
its  neighbouring  castle  must  have  been  the  receptacles  of  a 
soldiery  who  were  employed  to  murder  their  countrymen  for 
the  offence  of  yielding  an  honest  obedience  to  the  divine-law 
in  preference  to  the  iniquitous  impositions  of  men.  The  gar- 
rison at  Elliock,  then,  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
scour  the  high  lands  that  lay  to  the  south,  and  that  stretched 
along  the  desert  moorlands  that  reached  the  Scar;  and  as 
there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  the  higher  parts  of 
Galloway  and  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  by  way  of 
Sanquhar,  the'services  of  the  soldiers  would  be  in  perpetual 
demand.  On  the  north,  Elliock  commanded  a  view  of  all  that 
was  in  motion  along  the  lino  of  the  Nith,  and  on  the  green 
heights  that  overlook  the  highway;  so  that,  in  this  direction, 
nothing  COnld  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  warders  who  might 
be  set  to  give  due  notice  of  what  was  passing.  We  formerly 
observed  that  a  number  of  those  who  were  favourably  dis- 
posed  towards  t lie  (  ovenanters  connected   thoinsehes  with 

the  royal  forces  fur  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the 

plans  of  thi>  enemy,  and  of  giving  warning  to  the  perse- 
cuted when  danger  was  near;  and  the  following  anecdote 
of  one  of  tin1  dragoons  at    Klliock    House  is   illustrative  of 

the  fact.    One  evening  the  commander  gave  orders  to  the 

troopers  to    hold    themselves    in  readiness  lor  a    raid   on    the 

morrow,  without  specifying  the  particular  quarter  to  which 
he  Intended  t<>  proceed.  Every  man  was  instantly  on  the 
alert  and  saw  that    his  ammunition  ami  his  musket,  and  hi' 

SWOrd   and  his  charger,  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  intended 
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sally  in  the  morning.  On  the  grounds  of  Elliock,  on  the 
border  of  the  heath,  lived  a  venerable  matron,  a  mother  in 
Israel,  whose  name  tradition  has  not  preserved,  but  the  door  of 
whose  house  was  always  open  to  the  helpless  wanderer. 
This  woman  had  often  entertained  and  sheltered  those  who, 
for  their  Master's  sake,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things. 
At  the  peril  of  her  life,  and  of  all  she  held  dear  in  this 
world,  she  ventured  to  perforin  what  she  reckoned  a  duty  to 
the  followers  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  their  calamity;  and  she 
was  blessed  in  her  deed — for  Providence  shielded  her  from 
harm,  and  even  prevented  suspicion  from  lighting  upon  her 
as  one  who  dared  to  harbour,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  those 
who  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers.  This  appears 
the  more  remarkable,  considering  her  abode  was  so  near  the 
head-quarters  of  the  troopers,  who,  in  their  idle  hours,  must 
have  been  constantly  strolling  about  the  neighbourhood,  and 
prying,  with  an  impertinent  curiosity,  into  every  house  and 
every  corner,  and  that  with  the  full  license,  in  many  cases, 
to  act  as  they  pleased.  There  was  one  of  the  soldiers,  how- 
ever, who  was  acquainted  with  her  house,  and  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  persons  who  often  gathered  around 
its  hearth.  This  man,  after  the  orders  were  issued  by  his 
officer,  stole  unperceived,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  to  the 
cottage  in  the  moor.  "  Mistress,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to 
warn  you  we  are  to  be  out  to-morrow,  and  we  may  perhaps 
pass  your  way;  if  you  have  any  friends  about  you  at  present, 
give  you  the  watchword  that  they  may  provide  for  their 
safety,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Good  night."  "Whether 
there  were  any  under  hiding  at  this  time  in  her  house  is  not 
said;  but  the  knowledge  that,  when  practicable,  Bhe  would 
receive  information  of  approaching  danger,  must  have  kept 
her  mind  at  ease,  and  rendered  her  abode  a  retreat  of  com- 
parative security;  and  the  soldier,  whether  he  acted  from  a 
mere  impulse  of  humanity  or  from  real  principle,  must  have 
had  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  knowing  that  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  shielding  from  danger  a  company  of  worthy 
men,  who  had  by  no  means  merited  the  severe  treatment  to 
Which  they  were  subjected.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  how 
much  use  one  or  two  of  this  description,  in  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons, must  have  been  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  party; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  which, 
in  the  localities  where  they  were  stationed,  they  must 
have  occasionally  prevented.  "  One  friend  in  the  enemy's 
camp  is  sometimes  worth  a  thousand  men  in  the  field." 
Truly  they  are  a  bl<  -pie    whose  God  is  the  Lord, 
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for  in  the  time  of  their  calamity  he  is  their  help  and  their 
shield,  and  "  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of 
people  who  have  set  themselves  against  them  round  about; 
for  salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  his  blessing  is 
upon  his  people." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  woman  who  resided  at  a  place 
called  Ingleston,  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn  in  Nithsdale, 
whose  remarkable  preservation  in  the  very  presence  of  her 
enemies,  who  were  eagerly  seeking  her  life,  is  no  less  illus- 
trative of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  than  the  anecdote 
which  has  now  been  related,  and  which  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  adage,  that  "  every  man  is  immortal  till  his  day  come." 
This  woman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  a  "  mother 
in  Israel."  Her  truly  religious  character,  and  her  refusal  to 
attend  the  ministry  of  the  curate,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  dominant  party,  who,  in  those  times  of  oppression, 
sought  "  to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  The 
name  of  the  Master  whom  she  served  was  too  conspicuously 
imprinted  on  her  forehead  to  admit  of  concealment.  A  party 
of  horsemen  were  one  day  despatched  to  the  place  of  her 
residence  in  search  of  her.  They  were  near  the  house 
before  they  were  observed,  and  the  worthy  woman,  guessing 
their  errand,  ran  for  refuge  to  the  barn,  in  which  a  female 
servant  was  busily  employed  at  her  work.  "  The  dragoons  ! 
the  dragoons!"  cried  the  fugitive;  "where  shall  I  hide?" 
"  Run  to  that  dark  corner,"  said  the  servant,  "  and  I  will 
cover  you  with  the  straw."  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  barn, 
expecting  instantly  to  seize  their  prey  ;  and  seeing  nobody 
but  the  servant,  who  refused  to  give  them  any  satisfactory 
information,  in  their  rage  and  disappointment  they  began  to 
kick  among  the  straw;  and,  drawing  their  Long  swords,  they 

thrust  them  at  full  Length,  with   all    their  force,  through    the 

heaps  with  which  t  he  barn  floor  was  covered,  stabbing  venge- 

fully  in  every  corner  where  they  thought  there  was  any  Like- 
lihood of  concealment.  The  nook,  however,  into  which  the 
object  tit'  their  search  hadcrepl  was  either  missed  by  them. 

Or   their  swords   did    not   bit  00  the    precise   spot    where  she 

lay;  for,  notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  the  search,  she 
remained  undiscovered  and  unscathed.  In  this  astonishing 
manner,  then,  did  the  Lord  preserve  another  of  his  saint* 
who  trusted  in  him,  throwing  over  her  the  shield  of  his  effec- 
tual protection  in  circumstances  in  which,  to  human  view, 
there  was  im  probability  of  escape. 

Bui  the  rage  of  persecuting  malignit)  was  not  confined  La 

i        Object   merely    to   the    hnuiUer   Orders   of  the    land,    who 
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had  neither  power  nor  influence  to  protect  them;  it  vented 
itself  with  equal  violence  on  those  who  occupied  a  higher 
and  more  commanding  station  in  society — like  the  desolat- 
ing storm  which  descends  indiscriminately  on  the  lofty 
mountains  and  on  the  lowly  valleys.  The  attachment  of 
the  house  of  Craigdarroch,  in  Glencairn,  to  the  principles  of 
the  Covenanters  is  well  known;  and  many  an  outcast  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  took  refuge  under  its  sheltering 
wings.  The  master  of  Craigdarroch  was  therefore  a  marked 
man,  and  his  enemies  were  determined  to  show  him  no 
favour.  It  happened  on  a  fine  summer  morning  when,  after 
a  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  preceding  night,  the  rivers 
and  bairns  were  greatly  swollen,  that  the  laird,  as  he  was 
termed,  was  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  a  short  distance 
from  home.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  a  party  of  dragoons 
to  watch  his  movements,  and  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  seizing  his  person.  As  he  was  ambling  slowly  along  on  a 
fine  spirited  horse,  he  was  all  at  once  confronted  with  a  com- 
pany of  troopers.  The  place  where  they  met  was  at  the 
opening  of  a  stone  dyke,  through  which  the  road  passed 
The  commander  of  the  party,  who  seemed  to  know  the  laird, 
cried  :  "  Guard  the  gap."  "  I'll  guard  the  gap,"  replied  the 
laird,  who,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  head  of  his  swift 
and  powerful  steed,  galloped  off  at  his  utmost  speed.  The 
horsemen  pursued,  and  Craigdarroch,  seeing  that  there  was 
but  little  hope  of  escape,  directed  his  course  to  the  Rivei 
Cairn,  which  at  the  time  was  in  full  flood,  and  dashed  into 
its  foaming  torrent,  choosing  rather  to  risk  his  life  in  the 
tumultuous  waters  than  be  captured  by  a  savage  soldiery. 
He  reached  the  opposite  bank,  upon  -\\  Inch  the  noble  animal 
landed  him  with  a  bound.  By  the  sudden  spring  two  of  the 
nine  girths  by  which  his  saddle  is  said  to  have  been  secured, 
were  ruptured.  The  dragoons  having  noticed  the  circum- 
stance, bawled  out  that  now  he  was  their  prisoner.  "  Not 
yet,"  vociferated  our  hero,  now  on  the  safe  side  of  the  stream; 
"  for  though  two  of  the  bands  be  broken,  there  yet  remain 
seven  stout  and  firm;  and  now  I  dare  you  to  the  pursuit. 
Throw  yourselves  into  that  roaring  tide  and  follow  me." 
This,  however,  was  a  challenge  which  none  of  them  were  in- 
clined to  accept;  for  the  conviction  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  bad  cause  generally  makes  men  cowards.  In  this  way  this 
worthy  man,  under  the  conduct  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
was  rescued  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  those  who  would 
have  shown  him  no  mercy.  It  is  reported  that  the  iden- 
tical saddle  on  which  the  honoured  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
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Craigdarroch  sat  on  this  occasion  is  still  preserved  by  the 
family. 

It  was  in  Craigdarroch  House  where  John  Stevenson,  the 
Ayrshire  Covenanter,  lodged  in  secrecy  in  some  of  the  hottest 
days  of  persecution.  His  wife,  who  was  nurse  to  Craigdar- 
roch's  child,  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  for  her  sake  the  husband  was  admitted  under  hiding, 
into  a  private  apartment  of  the  house.  His  abode  there  was 
known  to  none,  not  even  to  the  laird  himself;  but  the 
household  was  blessed  for  his  sake,  for  his  prayers  were 
heard  for  them  in  the  day  of  their  distress.  The  Lord  never 
allows  any  to  be  losers  for  his  people's  sake;  even  "a  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
shall  not  lose  its  reward."  And  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark,  that 
those  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Church's  tribulation,  aided  the 
suffering  followers  of  Christ  in  any  way,  and  especially  those 
who  did  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  worldly  property  or 
their  life,  were  afterwards  prosperous  in  temporal  things; 
for  our  Lord  takes  a  special  notice  of  every  act  of  kindness 
done  to  his  people  for  his  sake:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these*1  .ny  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

The  brief  history  of  John  Stevenson,  written  by  himself, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit 
of  genuine  piety  and  zeal,  and  confidence  in  God.  It  records 
his  religious  experiences,  the  remarkable  providences  that 
befell  him,  the  particular  passages  of  Scripture  that  afforded 
him  the  subject  of  sweet  meditation  and  comfort,  and  his 
last  and  best  advice  to  his  children.  In  the  veritable  his- 
tory of  such  a  man  we  have  a  practical  commentary  on  the 
promises  and  providence  of  God,  calculated  to  put  Infidelity 
to  the  blush,  and  to  reprove  the  unbeiief  of  the  Lord's  own 
people. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Sanquhar  Declaration — Conventicle  in  Biagannoch  Moss  - 
Galloway  FIaU. 

The  Sanquhar  Declaration  was  published  by  the  followers  of 
Cameron,  on  the  22d  June  1680,  exactly  one  year  after  the 
Battle  of  Both  well,  and  a  month  prior  to  his  own  death  at 
Airs  Moss.  This  Declaration  deserves  notice,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  prominence  given  to  it  at  the  time  by  the  perse- 
•uted  remnant,  and  also  because  it  was  assumed,  on  the  part 
of  the  Malignants,  as  a  ground  of  criminal  prosecution  against 
those  who  acknowledged  its  propriety.  "  Do  you  own  th  • 
Sanquhar  Declaration?"  was  a  query  to  which  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  subjected  the  individual  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  caprice  of  the  judges  in  the  council,  or  the  military 
in  the  field,  might  see  proper  to  inflict.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  manifesto  of  a  highly  treasonable  nature;  for  it  in  plain 
terms  disowned  Charles  as  the  lawful  king  of  these  realms; 
and  thus  coming  so  soon  after  the  affair  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
it  was  the  means  of  stimulating,  to  a  very  high  pitch,  the 
persecuting  fury  of  the  times.  The  attention  of  the  ruling 
faction  was  now  more  especially  directed  to  that  part  of  the 
country  where  this  Declaration  was  made  public;  and  a  hire- 
ling soldiery  was  found  the  ready  instrument  of  a  merciless 
execution.  As  this  Declaration,  on  account  of  which  so 
many  worthy  people  of  the  land  were  brought  into  trouble, 
is  now  probably  little  known,  we  shall  here  give  a  reprint  of 
it;  it  is  brief,  and  will  not  detain  the  reader  long :  — 

"  The  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the  True  Presby- 
terian, Anti-prelatic,  Anti-erastian,  persecuted  party 
in    Scotland.      Published    at    Sanquhar,    June    22, 
1680  :— 
"  It  is  not  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to 
this  poor  land,  that  there  have  been  always  some  who  have 
given  their  testimony  against  every  cause  of  defection  that 
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many  are  guilty  of;  which  is  a  token  for  good,  that  he  dotb 
not,  as  yet,  intend  to  cast  us  off  altogether,  but  that  he  will 
leave  a  remnant  in  whom  he  will  be  glorious,  if  they,  through 
his  grace,  keep  themselves  clean  still,  and  walk  in  his  way 
and  method  as  it  has  been  walked  in,  and  owned  by  him  in 
our  predecessors  of  truly  worthy  memory;  in  their  carrying 
on  of  our  noble  work  of  reformation,  in  the  several  steps 
thereof,  from  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  likewise  Erastian  supre- 
macy— so  much  usurped  by  him  who,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  descended  from  the  race  of  our  kings;  yet  he  hath 
so  far  debased  from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  per- 
jury and  usurpation  in  Church  matters,  and  tyranny  in  mat- 
ters civil,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies 
against  us,  that  we  have  not  disowned  him,  and  the  men  of 
his  practices,  whether  inferior  magistrates  or  any  other,  as 
enemies  to  our  Lord  and  his  crown,  and  the  true  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  interest  in  this  land — our  Lord's  espoused 
bride  and  Church.  Therefore,  although  we  be  for  govern- 
ment and  governors,  such  as  the  Word  of  Clod  and  our  cove- 
nant allows;  yet  we,  for  ourselves,  and  all  that  will  adhert 
to  us  as  the  representative  of  the  true  Presbyterian  Kirk  and 
covenanted  nation  of  Scotland,  considering  the  great  hazard 
of  lying  under  such  a  sin  any  longer,  do,  by  these  presents, 
disown  Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning,  or  rather 
tyrannizing,  as  we  may  say,  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
years  bygone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest  in,  the 
said  crown  of  Scotland  for  government,  as  forfeited,  Beveral 
years  since,  l>v  liis  perjury  and  breach  of  covenant  both  to 
God  and  his  Kirk,  and  usurpation  of  his  crown  and  royal  pre- 
rogatives therein,  and  many  other  breaches  in  matters  eccle- 
siastic, and  by  Ins  tyranny  and  breach  of  the  very  leg 
nandi  in  matters  civil.  For  which  reason  we  declare,  that. 
several  years  since  ho  should  have  been  denuded  of  being 

king,  ruler,  or  magistrate,  or  of  ha  ving  any  power  to  act  ortO 
be  Obeyed  as  BUCh.      As  ;d<«>  We,  being  under  the  standard  ot 

our  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  Captain  of  Salvation,  do  declare  a  wai 

With  such  B  tyrant  and  I18urper,  and  all  tin*  men  ot"  his  prac- 
tices, as  eiiemii's  to  our  Lord  JeSUS  Christy  and  his  cause  and 

covenants;  and  againsi  all  such  as  have  strengthened  him, 

sided  with,    or   anywise    acknowledged    him    in    his    tyranny, 

oivilorei  ioj  yea,  againsi  b11  such  as  shall  strengthen, 

si  do  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge  any  other  in  like  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  tar  more  againsi  such  as  would  betray  01 
deliver  up  our  free  reformed  mother  Kirk  unto  the  bom 
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of  Antichrist,  the  Pope  of  Rome.  And,  by  this,  we  homolo. 
gate  that  testimony  given  at  Rutherglen,  the  29th  of  May 
1679,  and  all  the  faithful  testimonies  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  as  also  of  those  who  have  suffered  of  late  :  and  we  do 
disclaim  that  Declaration  published  at  Hamilton,  June  1679, 
chiefly  because  it  takes  in  the  king's  interest,  which  we  are  se- 
veral years  since  loosed  from,  because  of  the  aforesaid  reasons, 
and  others  which  may,  after  this,  if  the  Lord  will,  be  pub- 
lished. As  also,  we  disown  and  by  this  resent  the  reception 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  professed  Papist,  as  repugnant  to 
our  principles  and  rows  to  the  Most  High  God,  and  as  that 
which  is  the  great,  though  not  alone,  just  reproach  of  our 
Kirk  and  nation.  We  also,  by  this,  protest  against  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown,  and  whatever  has  been  done,  or  any 
are  essaying  to  do  in  this  land,  given  to  the  Lord,  in  prejudice 
to  our  work  of  reformation.  And  to  conclude,  we  hope, 
after  this,  none  will  blame  us  for,  or  offend  at,  our  rewarding 
those  that  are  against  us  as  they  have  done  to  us,  as  the  Lord 
gives  opportunity.  This  is  not  to  exclude  any  that  have  de- 
clined, if  they  be  willing  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  offence." 

Such,  then,  is  the  famous  Declaration  which  made  so  much 
noise  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  attached  by  its  adherents.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  only  Declaration  which  was  published  at  the  cross 
of  Sanquhar.  There  were  five  besides  this  :  one  by  Mr 
Senwick  about  three  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  four 
after  it,  by  the  parties  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  Of  the  four  Declarations  which  were 
published  at  Sanquhar  after  the  Revolution,  the  first  was 
August  10,  1692;  the  second,  November  6,  1695;  the  third. 
May  21,  1703;  and  the  fourth,  1707.  This  ancient  burgh 
seems  to  have  been  fruitful  in  Declarations.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a  wide  district,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  many  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  place  which 
was  of  easy  access  from  every  quarter. 

The  following  anecdotes,  however,  are  connected,  not  with 
the  first  of  these  Declarations,  but  with  the  second,  published 
by  Renwick  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  king,  in  1685.  "Mr  Renwick," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "could  not  let  go  this  opportunity 
of  witnessing  against  the  usurpation  by  a  Papist  of  the 
government  of  the  nation,  and  his  design  of  overthrowing  the 
covenanted  work  of  reformation,  and  introducing  Popery 
Accordingly,  he  and  about  two  hundred  men  went  to  Saj^ 
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quhar,  May  28,  1685,  and  published  the  Declaration  after- 
wards called  the  Sanquhar  Declaration." 

The  eighty-five  was,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
in  which  the  Highland  host  was  let  loose  in  the  west,  the 
darkest  in  the  annals  of  the  persecuting  period.  It  is  termed 
by  "Wodrow,  "  a  black  year."  During  this  year  the  blood 
of  the  saints  was  made  to  run  like  water  on  the  ground;  and 
many  a  loud  cry  did  it  send  up  to  that  holy  heaven  which 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  those  devoted  ones  who  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death.  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every 
one  of  them,  and  it  was  said  unto  them  that  they*  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also, 
and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should 
be  fulfilled."  Satan,  knowing  that  his  time  was  but  short, 
seemed  to  rage  with  uncommon  fury,  and  vigorously  strove 
"  to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

A  short  time  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Mr  Rcnwick 
held  a  conventicle  in  the  moor  of  Evandale.  A  great  com- 
pany assembled  from  all  quarters  to  hear  the  word  of  truth 
preached  by  this  youthful  and  zealous  servant  of  Christ,  who, 
almost  single-handed,  maintained  the  standard  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  fields.  After  the  day's  work  was  concluded,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
what,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  was  best  to  be  done* 
After  much  consultation,  it  »vas  agreed  that  a  full  declara- 
tion of  their  principles  should  be  published  at  the  cross  of 
Sanquhar  on  an  early  day.  They  were  convinced  that  no  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  was  to  be  obtained  :  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  rectify  matters  for  themselves,  and  that  the 
only  thing  Left  for  them  to  do  was  to  testify  publicly  and 
strongly  against  the  evil  complained  of .  Saving,  therefore, 
come  to  this  determination,  'he  assembly  dispersed,  every 
one  being  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy.     It  was 

not  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  secure  the  secrecy  neoessary 

in  such  cases;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  held  any  meeting, 

even  in  the  remotest  SOlitndeS,  without  the  intrusion  of  spies 
and  informers,  who  appeared  among  them  as  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  ami  who  hv  goodly  words  ami  lair  speedier, 

insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  simple- 
minded  people,  who,  practising  no  deceit  themselves,  were 
not  so  ready  to  suspect  others.  The  appointed  day  of 
meeting  at  Length  arrived.  Mr  Elenwiok,  \sln>,  at  this  time, 
id  in  a  place  called  Cumberhead,  where  he  was  kindly 
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entertained  for  his  Master's  sake,  had  a  journey  of  about 
twenty  miles  to  accomplish.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few 
faithful  friends,  one  of  whom,  named  Lain<>,  a  steady  adhe- 
rent of  the  cause,  lived  in  Blagannach,  not  far  from  the  place 
of  the  proposed  meeting.  Blagannach  is  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountains,  about  half  way  between  Sanquhar 
and  Muirkirk,  and  near  Iiyndbottom,  the  lonely  scene  of  a 
great  conventicle  held  on  one  occasion  by  Cameron.  The 
locality  affords  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  soli- 
tudes in  the  south  Highlands;  and,  in  former  times,  when  the 
glens  were  not  opened  by  roads,  nor  cleared  of  their  woods, 
would  not  be  easily  accessible.  The  Laings  of  Blagannach 
are  a  very  ancient  family,  their  race  having  now  been  resi- 
dent in  that  place  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  road 
between  Cumberhead  and  the  place  where  the  conventicle 
was  to  be  held  was  very  rough  and  mountainous,  and  not 
easily  travelled  on  horseback.  Mr  Renwick  and  his  company, 
therefore,  set  out  on  foot  the  evening  before.  The  night- 
season  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  concealment;  and, 
after  many  a  weary  and  toilsome  step,  they  reached  the  spot 
in  the  early  morning.  As  they  came  along,  groups  of  people 
were  seen  gathering  in  from  all  parts  to  the  secluded  glen. 
The  numbers  that  were  assembling  showed  the  deep  interest 
which  the  populace  generally  took  in  the  matter.  When  a 
goodly  number  of  the  people  had  congregated,  and  were 
silently  waiting  till  the  services  should  commence,  a  man  on 
horseback  was  descried  in  the  distance,  advancing  with  all 
the  speed  that  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground  would  permit. 
The  deep  murmuring  of  voices  was  heard  throughout  the 
congregation,  like  the  low  muttering  of  remote  thunder.  It 
was  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  horseman  was  the  bearer  of 
important  tidings  :  this  was  indicated  by  his  hurried  and  im- 
patient movements.  Every  heart  throbbed  with  solicitude, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  moment  was  intense.  At  length  the 
approach  of  the  messenger  put  an  end  to  suspense.  "Ye 
are  betrayed,  my  friends ! ''  vociferated  he, when  he  was  within 
cry  of  the  company;  "ye  arc  betrayed,  and  the  enemy  is 
at  hand."  This  was  indeed  the  case  :  a  traitor  had  found 
his  way  into  the  camp  at  the  former  meeting,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  the  designs  of  the  party  to  the 
enemy.  This  informer  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sandi- 
lands,  from  Crawfordjohn,  who  had  been  seen  in  com- 
pany  with  the  commander  of  the  dragoons  on  the  evening 
preceding.  This  infamous  character  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
enemy;  and  he  exerted  himself    in  every  way  to  gain  the 
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good  opinion  of  his  employers,  and  to  retain  his  lucrative 
situation. 

This  information  spread  consternation  throughout  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  resolved  instantly  to  abandon  the  spot,  and  to 
retire  to  a  still  more  secluded  place  among  the  mountains; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Blagannach  was  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  retreat.  The  tent,  under  the  awning  of  which  Mr 
Renwick  was  to  address  the  multitude,  was  erected  on  the 
edge  of  an  impassable  morass,  and  was  constructed  of  strong 
stakes  driven  deep  into  the  moss,  and  covered  with  the  plaids 
of  the  shepherds.  Before  the  work  of  the  day  commenced, 
it  Avas  agreed  that  Mr  Renwick  should  exchange  clothes 
with  some  individual  present.  The  design  of  this  was,  that 
in  case  of  the  sudden  approach  of  the  troopers,  he  might  the 
more  readily  effect  his  escape.  There  was  no  small  danger 
attending  this  experiment  to  the  man  who  should  assume  Mr 
Renwick's  dress — as  a  person  in  clerical  habiliments  would, 
in  those  times,  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Laing,  however,  was  ready  to  incur  all  the  risk  at- 
tending the  project;  and  he  generously  offered  to  substitute 
himself  in  Mr  Renwick's  stead.  He  was  a  stout  and  intrepid 
man,  and  fully  prepared  for  a  tough  pursuit  by  the  enemy, 
should  they  make  their  appearance.  Mr  Renwick  was  forced 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  and  to  attire  him- 
self for  the  present  in  a  garb  different  from  his  own,  but  not 
:ii)  inappropriate  onc,for  it  was  the  garb  of  a  shepherd.  This 
was  done  with  a  most  generous  intention;- lor  Mr  Renwick, 
possessing  a  constitution  by  no  means  robust,  was  much  ex- 
hausted witli  the  toil  of  the  previous  night's  journey,  and 
therefore  incapacitated  for  much  exertion  in  flight  before  his 
pursuers. 

When  .'ill  things  were  ;  i  ranged,  and  the  watches  stationed 
at  proper  distances   to  give   due  warning  in  case  of  danger, 

this  little  Church  convened  in  the  wilderness  engaged  in  tin" 

solemn  worship  of  God.    The  words  from  which  .Mr  Iw-uw  ick 

ched  were :  u He  thai  toucheth  von  toncheth  the  apple 

of  his  eye."      This  text,  it  would  appear,  was  selected  for  tin' 

occasion  ;  and  it  is  expressive  <>t'  t  he  peculiarity  n\'  i  he  Lord's 
care  and  sympathy  in  reference  to  his  people,  whose  enemies 
are  watching  the  opportunity  of  injuring  them.  The  eye  is 
a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  organ,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  body  which  we  are  read)  <■•  defend  with  a  inure  instinc- 
tive promptitude.  Hence  be  who  barms  Ids  people  touches 
Christ  m  the  tendered  part,  anil  indicts  an  injury  which  lie 
if  prepared  to  resent.    This  subject,  then,  would  be  employed 
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by  the  preacher  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  faith 
and  the  fortitude  of  the  handful  that  had  now  met  among  the 
mountains  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  soothing  and  encouraging  in  the  thought  that 
God  exercises  over  us  a  special  guardianship  as  his  people, 
that  the  shield  of  his  providential  interference  is  interposed 
between  us  and  our  foes,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  Christ 
are  ever  awake  in  our  behalf. 

As  the  company  were  listening  to  the  discourse,  with  minds 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  subject,  the  work  was  suddenly  inter- 
rapted  by  the  report  that  the  dragoons  were  advancing.  All 
was  confusion,  and  the  congregation  was  instantly  scattered. 
The  greater  part  fled  to  the  moss,  where  the  dragoons  could 
not  so  easily  follow  them.  Laing,  arrayed  in  Mr  Renwick's 
clothes,  took  a  different  route ;  and  rendered  himself  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  dragoons  to  himself,  singly  and  alone,  as  the  supposed 
individual  after  whom  they  were  chiefly  in  quest.  The  stra- 
tagem succeeded;  and  the  main  body  of  the  troopers  turned 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  fleeing,  and  this  afforded 
the  people  and  Mr  Renwick  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 
Laing,  acting  as  a  decoy,  led  the  soldiers  into  the  deepest  and 
most  inextricable  parts  of  the  morass.  He  knew  every  foot 
of  it,  and  could  wend  Ids  way  with  ease  through  its  entire 
breadth  and  length.  In  these  morasses  there  are  generally 
narrow  paths  that  are  known  only  to  the  shepherds,  who  can 
pass  and  repass  with  perfect  safety,  where  strangers  might 
probably  lose  their  lives.  Laing,  and  the  few  men  that  were 
with  him,  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  certain  distance  from 
the  pursuers — not  to  advance  too  far,  lest  they  should  give 
up  the  chase  as  hopeless,  and  turn  on  the  others — and  not  to 
proceed  too  tardily,  lest  their  enemies  should  get  within  shot 
of  them.  The  troopers  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  the 
person  whom  they  were  following  was  Mr  Renwick,  both 
from  his  appearance,  and  from  the  assistance  which  they  saw 
was  occasionally  lent  him  in  stepping  the  deep  moss-hags. 
The  individual  about  whom  so  much  solicitude  was  mani- 
fested could  be  no  other  than  the  minister;  and  therefore 
they  were  determined  to  capture  him,  come  of  the  rest  what 
might.  When  the  horsemen  had  advanced  a  certain  way 
into  the  moss,  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  further  became 
instantly  apparent;  and  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  two  or 
three  of  the  more  robust  of  the  party  should  dismount  and 
pursue  on  foot.  In  a  short  time,  however,  it  was  found  that 
this  method  was  equally  impracticable;  for  the  tall,  heavy 
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men,  with  their  unwieldy  accoutrements,  leaping  and  plung- 
ing in  the  moss,  sunk  to  the  waist,  and  could  with  difficulty 
extricate  themselves.  In  this  attempt  one  of  their  number 
broke  his  leg,  and  this  incident  put  an  end  to  their  pursuit. 
They  dragged  their  disabled  companion  to  the  firm  ground, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Blagannach.  The  good  wife  of  lilagan- 
nach  was  the  only  person  who  was  within  when  the  party 
arrived;  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  at  the  conventicle, 
not  having  yet  returned.  The  soldiers  behaved  very  rudely, 
and  questioned  her  closely  respecting  her  sons  and  her  hus- 
band. The  honest  woman,  however,  seemed  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  inquiries,  professing  to  be  greatly  distressed 
at  the  loss  of  a  good  milk  cow  that  had  that  morning  dis- 
appeared in  the  moss.  After  they  refreshed  themselves  with 
what  provisions  they  found  in  the  house,  and  perceiving  that 
they  could  elicit  nothing  satisfactory  from  the  old  matron, 
they  departed,  being  themselves  the  only  party  who  that  day 
had  sustained  damage.  They  marched  to  Crawfordjohn, 
where  they  left  their  comrade  with  the  fractured  limb  till 
he  should  recover.  Tradition  says  that  the  soldier  who  met 
with  the  accident  became  an  altered  man;  that  during  his 
confinement  he  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  course  he 
had  been  pursuing;  that  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct  became 
clearly  apparent;  that  he  was  led  to  true  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  Saviour ;  and  that,  after  his  recovery,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  cause  he  had  persecuted,  and  lived 
a  zealous,  devoted  Christian.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
meet  with  such  an  instance  of  a  gracious  change  in  an  in- 
dividual whose  employment  wits  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  Such  conversions)  thongh  not  numerous,  were,  never- 
theless, of  occasional  occurrence;  the  Lord  manifesting  his 
graciousness  here  and  there  as  something  noticeable,  ami  as 
an  encouragement  t<>  others  of  the  same  profession  to  turn  to 
him,  in  the  certain  hope  of  likewise  obtaining  mercy.  The 
Gospel  extends  the  offer  of  salvation  to  sinners  of  ever}  de» 

Scription.    The  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  sinner  is  welcome 

to  come  to  Him,  who  is  able  t<>  save  to  the  attermoei ;  for  the 
blood  of  Christ  oleanseth  from  all  sin.  I'anl  the  persecutor 
found  mercy — *  one  who  made  havoc  of  the  Church  of  God, 

entering  mto  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  coin  • 

mitted  them  to  prison;"  and  the  mercy  that  Paid  obtained, 
others  also  may  obtain.    The  forgiveness  of  great  and  noto- 
rious transgressors  eminently  illustrates  the  sovereignty  and 
richness  <>t"  divine  grace,  and  displays  the  infinite  emcey 
the  Christian  atonement,  and  shows  that  there  Is  no 

G 
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great  but  God  is  ready  to  forgive  it  for  the  Redeemer's  sake: 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow; 
and  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  the 
wool/'  This  poor  man  was  the  only  individual  of  his  party 
who  met  with  anything  like  a  serious  accident  in  their 
attempt  to  disperse  and  kill  the  worshippers  of  God  in  the 
desert ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  their  entire 
number  who  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Afflictions  are  often  messengers  of  mercy,  which  the  Lord 
sends  to  "bring  back  his  banished;"  and,  though  the  frac- 
ture of  the  soldier's  leg  would  doubtless  be  deemed  by  him 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  him  next  to  the  loss 
of  his  life,  yet  God  made  it  the  precursor  of  his  conversion. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  occurrence  which  we  regard  at 
the  time  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  turns  out  in  the  event  to 
be  a  very  great  blessing.  We  are  short-sighted  creatures ; 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  draw  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
clusions from  apparently  disastrous  incidents,  which,  never- 
theless, embody  the  greatest  good,  and  issue  in  our  special 
benefit.  "  All  these  things  are  against  me,"  exclaimed  the 
venerable  patriarch,  when  in  truth  the  whole  was  secretly 
working  out  the  temporal  salvation  of  his  household.  To 
bring  good  out  of  evil  is  the  prerogative  of  Him  who  is 
"  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working." 

Blagannach,  when  we  consider  its  situation  and  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  its  occupants,  must  have  been  a  place  of 
frequent  resort  in  the  times  of  ecclesiastical  oppression.  I( 
is  said  that  in  this  place  Alexander  Shiels  wrote  part  of  the 
"  Hind  let  Loose" — a  work  which  well  deserves  a  perusal, 
even  in  these  enlightened  times  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  congregation,  having  fled  on  the  approach  of  the 
dragoons,  pursued  their  way  down  the  rivulet  of  the  Spank, 
towards  the  River  Crawick.  The  Crawick  is  a  pastoral  stream 
■which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  in  the  Highlands, 
and  wends  its  way  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Nith,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sanquhar.  The 
course  of  this  stream  exhibits  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Its  mountains,  covered  with  deep  verdure,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  newly  mown  meadow;  while  some  of  the  hills 
are  so  abrupt  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  that  i  person  can 
scarcely  walk  with  steadiness  along  the  velvet  slope.  The 
hollow  valley  of  the  Crawick  was,  at  the  time  to  which  these 
sketches  refer,  closely  covered  with  wood,  whose  thickets 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  fugitives  from  Blagannach 
Moos.     Into  this  place  of  c  '"-'ulment  it  was  in  vain  for  the 
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dragoons  to  penetrate;  and  therefore  they  retired,  satisfied 
that  they  had  at  least  scattered  the  conventicle,  though  they 
had  captured  none  of  the  "  rebels." 

The  leaders  of  the  dispersed  multitude  met  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  in  a  sequestered  glade  in  the  dark  forest  of 
Crawick,  to  concert  measures  aneAv  respecting  the  Declara- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that,  though  for  the  present  they  were 
disappointed  in  their  object,  they  would  by  no  means  aban- 
don the  design;  but  that,  on  a  future  day,  they  would  meet 
again  to  fulfil  their  purpose.  The  publication  of  their  pro- 
jected Declaration  they  considered  as  an  important  duty 
which  they  owed  alike  to  God  and  to  their  country;  and  a 
work  which,  in  the  present  emergency,  they  were  imperiously 
called  on  to  perform.  They  therefore  appointed  a  day  for 
a  second  convention;  and,  commending  one  another  to  tho 
grace  of  God  and  to  the  care  of  his  providence,  they  dis- 
persed to  their  several  homes,  thanking  the  Lord  for  tho 
special  protection  which  had  that  day  been  vouchsafed  to 
them. 

After  the  noise  which  the  affair  at  Blagannach  made  had 
ceased,  those  friendly  to  the  covenanting  interest  convened 
from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  inland  burgh  of  Sanquhar  to  publish  the  Declaration 
agreed  on.  About  two  hundred  individuals  met  accordingly, 
determined  to  brave  every  opposition  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  so  imperative.  On  the  28th  of  May  1685,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sanquhar  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  bo 
great  a  company,  who,  without  any  signal  of  their  approachj 

had  stationed   themselves  in   the  very   heart   of  their  town. 

The  men  had  a  warlike  aspect,  each  prepared  with  weapons 
of  defence  in  ease  of  an  onslaught.  In  these  unsettled  times, 
when  rumours  of  battles  and  nt"  bloodshed  were  constantly 

ringing  in  people's  oars,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the 
populace  Of  tins   quiet   and    .-(-(hided    town    should    ha\e  felt 

some  degree  of  alarm  at  the  unceremonious  intrusion  of  so 
great  a  band  of  men.  Their  purpose,  however,  was  soon 
divulged.  They  were  not  eoine  to  pillage  the  inhabitants, 
nor  to  spill  one  drop  of  blood,  hut  to  testify  publicly  their 
adherence  to  the  covenanted  cause  ^\'  reformation,  in  the 

Onlj     way    which    was    left    Open    for    thein    to    do.      Having, 

therefore,   read    their    Declaration    aloud    in    the   audien. 

the  people,  and   then  attached   it    to  the  market   cross  as  their 

testimony  against  the  evils  of  which  they  virtuously  com- 
plained, they,  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner  left  tie' 
place    with    all    convenient    speed,    le-t    the   enemy,    t..    whom 
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information  of  their  proceedings  -would  instantly  be  trans* 
mitted,  should  pursue  them.  This  second  Declai'ation,  which 
was  published  with  much  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than 
the  first  by  Cameron's  party,  was  equally  offensive  to  the 
civil  authorities,  although  not  so  much  was  said  about  it  at 
the  time;  for,  as  the  one  disowned  Charles,  the  other  abjured 
James  as  an  obnoxious  Papist  to  whom  no  allegiance  was 
lawfully  due. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  various  Declarations 
which  were  published  in  these  times  of  oppression,  different 
persons  will  doubtless  entertain  different  opinions;  but,  we 
would  ask,  is  not  the  Revolution  Settlement  founded  on  the 
principles  contained  in  there  Declarations  ?  And  in  1688, 
did  not  the  whole  nation  do  on  a  larger  scale  exactly  what 
the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  did  on  a  small  scale  ?  Dr  Burns, 
the  pious  and  talented  editor  of  Wodrow,  in  his  excellent 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation  "  to  that  work,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  : — "  The  conduct  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of 
Rutherglen,  at  Sanquhar,  and  at  Torwood,  in  disowning  the 
king,  and  excommunicating  him  and  his  adherents,  is  indeed 
justly  censurable  as  rash  and  unwarranted;  but,  we  beg  to 
know,  wherein  did  the  primary  principles  avowed  and  acted 
on  on  those  occasions  differ  from  those  principles  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  thereafter,  roused  the  dormant 
spirit  of  the  country,  aud  chased  the  oppressor  from  the 
throne?"  Let  those,  then,  who  glory  in  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  take  care  how  they  censure  the  principles  of  the 
honest  Covenanters  of  the  North. 

The  following  anecdote  has  a  relation  to  the  publishing  of 
the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  by  Mr  Renwick  and  his  friends, 
1685,  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  throne.  It  appears  that  this  celebrated  Declaration 
was  countenanced  by  a  convention  of  Covenanters  from  all 
parts  of  the  west  and  south.  An  unusually  deep  interest 
was  felt  in  reference  to  this  manifesto,  because  it  was  dreaded 
that  the  land  would  be  overspread,  not  only  with  the  Prelatic 
abominations  already  complained  of  and  contended  against, 
but  with  what  was  even  more  to  be  dreaded,  the  Popish 
idolatry  in  all  its  grossness.  Among  the  many  who  took  ail 
interest  in  this  matter,  were  the  men  of  Galloway,  than  whom 
sturdier  Covenanters  existed  not  in  the  country.  A  deputa- 
tion from  this  district,  then,  or  else  a  company  of  well-wishers, 
on  their  own  account,  proceeded  northwards,  to  meet  Mr 
Renwick  at  Sanquhar.  Their  route  lay  along  the  beautiful 
hanks  of  the  Ken.     As  they  were  proceeding  on  their  journey 
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with  little  suspicion,  in  the  heart  of  a  wild  and  hilly  country, 
they  were  informed  that  a  spy,  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  watching  their  movements.  On  receiving  this  notice, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  more  mountainous  tracks,  to 
escape  observation.  The  name  of  the  spy  was  Grier.  He 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Covenanters,  and  was  well  acquainted 
both  with  them  and  their  hiding-places.  He  had  renounced 
the  covenant  for  a  bribe;  and,  being  well  paid  by  his  em- 
ployers, he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  vocation.  These  in- 
formers were,  especially  if  they  were  apostates,  peculiarly 
detested.  Their  employment  was  a  degradation  to  humanity; 
and  even  those  in  whose  service  they  were  engaged  could 
not  but  despise  them.  These  active  agents  of  evil  were  al- 
ways on  the  alert,  for  their  temporal  interests  were  combined 
with  success  in  their  infamous  calling.  One  of  the  cove- 
nanting brethren,  named  M'Lurg,  happened  to  be  journeying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not  having  yet  joined  his  com- 
pany; and,  observing  the  spy,  he  hid  himself  behind  a  rock. 
In  this  situation  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  subjecting  the 
man  to  his  scrutiny,  as  he  happened  to  be  near  him.  As  he 
passed  the  hiding-place  full  in  his  view,  he  discovered  that  lie 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  very  man  who  had  deserted 
their  cause,  and  become  their  vengeful  and  insidious  enemy; 
that  he  was  the  informer  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
anxiety  and  distress  to  the  Nonconformists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  that  he  was  at  that  very  moment  tracing  the  steps 
of  him  and  his  friends,  witli  a  view  to  do  them  mischief.  It 
now  occurred  that  ho  had  a,  fair  opportunity  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  which  this  unhappy  man  had  been  the  moans  of  In- 
flicting on  the  distressed  remnant,  who  were  subjected  to  the 
incessant  harassings  of  their  persecutors.  Ho  imagined  that 
by  shooting  him  on  the  spot,  ho  would  perform  a  righteous 
t\i<'*\,  and  ho  tin-  praisewoi  thy  instrument  of  ridding  the  dis- 
trict of  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Accordingly,  ho  Lifted  his 
musket  to  a  Level  with  hi-  eve;  and  Levelling  the  fatal  tube 

at  tin'  man's  hreast,  ho  fired.      Tin-  hall,   entering  under   (ho 

left   arm,  passed   through   the  heart,  and  ho  fell  dead  on 

the  heath.  This  act,  though  performed  by  a  zealous  Cove- 
nanter, is  pointedly  to  lie  condemned.  M'Lurg  acted  mi  ;i 
mistaken  principle,  and  was,  doubtless,   influence. l    by  the 

Ml] (posit  ion  thai    he  waB  fining  ser\  ieo  to  t  ho  cause  of  Christ, 

h\  removing,  in  this  way,  one  of  the  enemies  of  that!  cause;  hut. 
qo  circumstance  can  justify  assassination     ii  is  foul  and  fla- 
grant murder,  which  no  person  who  regards  the  authori 
the  divine  law,  or  who  holds  the  blood  of  his  brother  i&ored, 
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will  dare  to  defend.  Had  the  Covenanters  possessed  the 
same  views  which  wre  now  entertain  respecting  the  treatment 
of  the  enemies  of  religion,  they  would  not  in  any  instance 
have  avenged  themselves  in  an  objectionable  way.  It  must, 
however,  be  noticed,  to  the  honour  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Covenanters,  that  occurrences  of  this  description  wrere  com- 
paratively rare;  and  that,  when  any  incident  of  the  kind  did 
take  place,  it  was  by  no  means  generally  approved  of.  The 
rejection  of  James  M'Michael  by  the  Societies  for  killing  the 
curate  of  Carsphairn,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  even  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  as  Wodrow  shows,  was  an  act  which, 
by  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  cause,  was  very  generally 
condemned  at  the  time.  But  it  is  very  easy  for  us,  who  live 
in  days  of  religious  quietude  and  safety,  to  moralize.  "  Op- 
pression makes  wise  men  mad;"  and,  had  we  lived  in  their 
times,  and  endured  the  same  sufferings,  it  is  questionable  if, 
on  the  whole,  we  would  have  acted  our  part  so  well.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too,  that  among  the  Covenanters  there  were 
not  a  few  who  bore  the  character  merely  of  patriots,  ani  the 
object  which  these  men  had  chiefly  in  view  was  to  avenge 
the  political  wrongs  of  their  country;  and  if,  on  any  occasion, 
they  stepped  forward  from  the  ranks  of  their  more  Christian 
brethren,  and  under  the  waving  of  their  banners  committed 
injudicious  and  illegal  acts,  though  with  a  good  design,  the 
humane  and  pious  part  are  not  to  be  implicated. 

The  slaughter  of  the  informer  took  place  not  far  from  the 
Holm  of  Ken — a  most  delightful  spot  near  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  glen.  It  is  a  kind  of  Eden  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  When 
M'Lurg  saw  that  the  man  was  slain,  he  left  his  station  be- 
hind the  rock,  and  proceeded  to  strip  him  of  his  armour — an 
article  of  great  account  in  those  days.  Among  other  warlike 
implements,  he  found  in  his  possession  a  weapon  called  the 
Galloway  flail.  What  is  termed  the  handstaff  of  this  instru- 
ment, was  made  of  the  tough  and  durable  ash  wood,  and 
about  five  feet  in  length.  The  soople,  or  that  part  which 
strikes  the  barn-floor,  was  formed  of  iron,  and  was  about 
three  feet  long,  and  had  three  joints.  This  flail  was  doubt- 
less intended  for  warlike  purposes  by  the  man  who  carried 
it,  and  must  have  been  a  formidable  weapon  when  wielded 
by  a  muscular  arm.  By  means  of  the  joints  in  its  iron  soople, 
it  was,  when  vigorously  applied,  fitted  like  a  thong  to  infold 
the  body  of  a  man,  and  in  this  way  was  calculated  to  crush 
the  ribs,  after  the  manner  of  a  boa  constrictor.  No  swords- 
man could  cope  with  an  individual  armed  with  this  weapon. 
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It  could  keep  any  aggressor  at  a  distance.  One  stroke  could 
shiver  a  sword  to  pieces,  and  leave  the  person  of  the  defence- 
less antagonist  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  a 
sheaf  of  corn  on  the  barn-floor.  This  instrument,  if  not  new 
to  M'Lurg,  was  at  least  novel  in  its  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  warfare.  Its  utility  became  instantly  apparent,  and 
lie  carried  it  off  with  the  determination  to  use  it  as  occasion 
might  require.  When  M'Lurg  joined  his  party,  who  were 
travelling  along  the  heights,  all  became  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  flail,  as  a  most  appropriate  implement,  when  swung  by 
a  brawny  arm,  to  clear  a  goodly  space  around  on  the  field  of 
conflict.  But  they  had  little  suspicion  that  the  value  of  their 
newly  acquired  weapon  was  to  be  so  soon  tested.  A  small 
company  of  Lag's  men,  who  were  traversing  the  hills  in  this 
,  direction,  happened  to  emerge  somewhat  suddenly  from  a 
narrow  glen,  right  in  the  face  of  M'Lurg  and  his  party. 
Being  thus  confronted,  a  battle  appeared  to  be  inevitable, 
and  so  the  strife  instantly  commenced.  The  number  on 
both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  and  neither  party  thought  of 
Bight.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  it  occurred  to  M'Lurg 
v,hat  now  was  the  time  for  the  exhibition  of  the  flail,  and  to 
ascertain  if  its  value  on  the  battle-field  was  equal  to  its  value 
on  the  barn-floor.  Accordingly,  seizing  the  handstaff,  and 
waving  the  sooplc  over  his  head,  he  magnanimously  approached 
the  leader  of  the  opposing  party,  and  furiously  assailed  him. 
The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  M'Lurg,  being  a  powerful 
and  dauntless  man,  formed  with  the  gyrations  of  his  thrash- 
ing instrument  an  ample  circle  around  his  person,  within  the 
Verge  of  which  neither  friend  nor  foe  durst  intrude.  The 
BOldlerS    were    confounded    at    this    novel    mode   of    Warfare, 

which  appeared  to  be  both  sportive  and  serious.  In  a  brief 
space, however,  M'Lurg  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Leader, 
who  received  a  fracture  <>n  the  skull,  and  a  broken  arm. 

This  done,  he  turned  in  the  Same  furious  manner  en  the  sol- 
diers in  B  body,  and  dealt  his  blows  so  unmercifully,  that  the 

party  betook  themselves  to  ili.n'ht,  and  left  the  Covenanters 
masters  of  the  field.  Thus  terminated  a  conflict  which  pro- 
bably might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  wanderers,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  incident  of  the  Bail,  The  little  company  were 
now  left  at  lei  ure  to  pur  ue,  without  interruption,  their  way 
to  the  meeting  at  Sanquhar.  In  those  times  of  peril  ami 
bloodshed,  the  desert   was  often   as  dang  the  well 

frequented  highway,  so  that  in  no  place  could  people  be  con- 
sidered in  perfect  safetj  from  the  Intrusion  of  their  enemies 
ha  their  track  through  the  wilderne  pi         ome  points 
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of  -oer.evy  incomparably  fine,  especially  the  view  from  Shinnel 
water-head.  The  result  of  the  meeting  at  Sanquhar  has  been 
detailed  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  and  therefore 
further  notice  of  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  Galloway  flail  is  particularly  mentioned  as  an  imple- 
ment of  warfare,  in  an  ancient  Gallovidian  ballad,  entitled 
"  The  Battle  of  Craignilder,"  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
Captain  Denniston.  In  one  of  the  notes  appended  to  that 
publication,  the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  : — "  The 
Galloway  flail  must  have  been  a  formidable  weapon  when 
wielded  by  a  muscular  arm.  It  is  described,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  weapon 
indigenous  to  the  country,  as  several  old  writers  mention  it 
by  that  name.  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  one,  reported  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  Dumbarton  Castle;  it  was  in  a  museum 
collected  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Burrell  in  Edinburgh,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  so  far  as  our  recollection  of  it  is 
to  be  depended  on,  its  staff  might  have  been  about  five  feet 
in  length,  the  soople  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet,  and 
joined  with  iron  rings,  either  in  one  or  two  places,  so  that  it 
doubled  with  resistless  force  over  any  interposing  object." 
The  lines  of  the  ballad  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  a»i 
tho  following  : — 

ew, 


•    V-  ith  vfr.?eiul  speed  fierce  Douplas  flei 
Where  rang  the  swinging  fiail  roan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Scar— James  M'Michael— Daniel  M'Michael — Legend  of  Morton 

Castle. 

The  farm-house  of  Dalzien  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  the  Scar,  and  is  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Daniel 
M'Michael,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  and  of  James  M'Michael, 
his  brother,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch.  The  Soar, 
is  a  pastoral  stream,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nith  on  the 
south,  opposite  Sanquhar,  and  separated  by  an  intervening 
ridge  of  lofty  mountains.  The  valley  is  adorned  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  scenery;  the  upper  part  is  plain  and 
uninteresting,  but  towards  the  lower  extremity  it  is  enchant- 
ing. The  chief  feature  of  its  topography,  however,  is  an 
enormous  rock,  called  Glenquhargen  Crag,  which  rises  from 
the  plain  of  the  valley  probably  to  the  height  of  about  six 
hundred  feet.  The  south  of  Scotland,  perhaps,  can  boast  of 
nothing  of  the  same  description  of  equal  magnificence.  The 
height  of  the  naked  rock,  however,  is  much  loss  at  present 
than  it  mnst  have  been  in  former  ages,  lor  its  base  is  now 
deeply  buried  in  its  own  debris,  ll  is  one  of  those  hold  fea- 
tures of  nature  which  inspire  the  beholder  with  the  mingled 

feelings  of  delight  and  awe.  This  stupendous  scene  has  its 
own  legends  connected  with  the  covenanting  times,  but 
fraught   with    a    superstition   too  gross    to  admit    of  recital. 

Dalzien  stands  at  the  head  of  a  charming  triangular  opening 

of  the  valley,  as  green  and  level  ;is  a  velvet  lawn,  anil    lined 

on  the  three  sides  with  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation,  while 
tho  pure  stream  of  the  Scar  sweeps  along  its  northern  (^\>jn\ 
The  entire  appearance  of  ili<-  Bcene,  at  first  sight,  strongly 
reminds  one  of  some  of  those  beautiful  Waldensiau  valleys, 
in  the  secrecy  of  which  the  < Ihuroh  of  < tod  concealed  herself 
for  ages.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  dissi- 
milar; for,  even  to  a  recent  period,  the  locality  was  peopled 
with  a  race  of  eminenl  Christian  ,  the  fame  of  who  e  genuine 
worth  was  not  confined  to  their  own  neighbour!] 
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James  M'Michael  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  hasty  temper, 
and  was  easily  roused  to  great  energy  in  the  defence  of  what 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  to  be  the  right  cause.  Hia 
temper,  however,  was  frequently  a  source  of  uneasiness  to 
his  friends,  as  well  as  of  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  it  required 
no  small  share  of  divine  grace  to  subdue  it,  and  to  keep  it 
within  proper  bounds.  His  irascibility  accounts  for  the 
impetuous  and  reprehensible  manner  in  which  he  sometimes 
acted,  and  throws  a  considerable  shade  over  his  otherwise 
worthy  character.  The  period  in  which  tradition  first  brings 
him  into  notice  is,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Laird 
of  Maxwellton,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  his 
religious  and  political  principles,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.  He  betook  himself  to  the  mountains,  avowedly 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters,  and  resolved  to  share 
their  fortunes.  He  assisted  at  the  skirmish  in  Airs-moss, 
where  Richard  Cameron  and  a  number  of  his  followers  fell, 
defending  themselves  against  the  horsemen  of  Bruce  of 
Earlshall.  His  patriotic  feelings  were  easily  kindled;  and 
being  informed  by  some  of  the  refugees  from  Ayrshire,  who 
came  seeking  a  retreat  among  the  dark  mountains  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Galloway,  that  the  enemy  were  making  strict 
search  for  Cameron  and  his  followers,  he  forthwith  resolved 
to  join  them.  With  this  determination  he  left  his  hiding- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken,  and  set  out  to  render  what 
;>  — i-tance  he  could  to  those  »vith  whom,  in  their  affliction,  he 
deeply  sympathized.  He  traced  them,  in  their  wanderings, 
to  Airs-moss,  at  which  place  he  arrived  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  engagement.  When  he  approached  the  desolate  and 
dreary  moor,  where  the  combatants  were  conflicting  in  deadly 
strife,  he  observed  a  number  of  persons  holding  the  horses 
from  which  the  dragoons  had  dismounted,  and  guarding  their 
cloaks,  which  lay  in  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  morass.  He 
hastened  into  the  midst  of  the  battle-field,  and  encountered 
a  gigantic  dragoon,  who  was  dealing  around  many  a  deadly 
blow.  The  fierce  dragoon,  being  little  accustomed  to  meet 
his  compeer  in  single  combat,  despised  his  opponent,  and, 
like  the  proud  and  vaunting  Philistine  of  Gath,  threatened 
to  make  his  carcass  a  banquet  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  They 
fought  with  equal  skill  and  courage,  and  for  a  considerable 
time*  it  was  doubtful  who  should  obtain  the  victory.  At 
length,  however,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the 
dragoon  stumbled,  and  M'Michael,  embracing  the  oppor-  i 
tunity,  pushed  him  down,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The 
soldier  died,  uttering  the  most  horrid    imprecations,   and 
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denouncing  the  unlucky  fate  that  had  brought  him.  to  his 
end  by  the  sword  of  a  detested  Covenanter.  What  a  dread- 
ful evil  is  war !  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  that 
ever  visited  this  sinful  world.  In  its  ravages  it  has  far  sur- 
passed famine  or  pestilence.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
spreading  a  wide  desolation  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
has  sent  millions  of  souls  unprepared  into  eternity.  No 
sooner  had  M'Michael  performed  this  part,  than  he  saw 
that  his  friends  had  lost  the  day,  and  were  fleeing  in  every 
direction  across  the  trackless  moor.  It  was  now  his  concern 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety;  and,  having  gathered  up  his 
armour,  he  made  a  speedy  retreat  from  the  bloody  scene,  and 
returned  to  his  native  mountains. 

It  happened,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother  Daniel,  who  informed 
)nm  of  an  intended  rescue  of  a  number  of  prisoners  who 
vere  to  be  conveyed  from  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried. 
.The  projected  rescue,  it  is  said,  was  planned  by  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  name  of  Darkness,  who  had  collected  severaX 
countrymen,  friendly  to  the  covenanting  cause,  and  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  For  this  purpose 
they  dug  a  deep  trench  on  the  hills  opposite  to  the  pasi 
called  Enterkiu  Path,  along  which  the  dragoons  with  their 
prisoners  must  necessarily  proceed,  that  from  this  trench,  as 
from  a  rampart,  they  might  fire  suddenly  upon  the  army,  and 
themselves  remain  in  comparative  safety.  When  everything 
Was  prepared,  Darkness,   who  was  now   impatient  for  their 

arrival,  set  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  proceeded  onward  a  few 
miles  in  the  direction  in  which  he  expected  them  to  come. 
At  length  be  observed  (ho  soldiers  with  the  prisoners  march- 
ing slowly  along,  ami  being  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  the 
party  waited  for,  In-  retraced  his  steps  with  all  convenient 
Speed.    An  individual  of  the  party,  however,  detected  him, 

ami  suspecting,  from  his  skulking  ma  nncr,  t  hat  he  was  watch- 
ing their  motions,  a    detachment     was    sent    in    pursuit.      lie 

succeeded,  however,  in  making  his  escape,  and  left  his  pur- 
suers entangled  in  the  dangerous  intricacies  of  a  deep  mo 
Having  reached  the  trench  in  the  pass  long  before  the  dra- 
goons arrived,  he  informed  his  friends  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  expected  to  cope, and  made  all  suit- 
able preparations  for  their  reception.  It  was  easj  to  distin- 
guish the  prisoners  from  the  soldiers,  ami  therefore  their 
aim  in  firing  on  them  could  be  taken  with  perfeoi  precision, 

and   without   risk   to  the  former.       In  0  -hort   time    the    ea\ul 
cade  was  seen  winding  Up   the    deep    and    dangerous  ra\ine, 
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dreading  no  harm,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fatal  ambush 
that  was  laid  for  them.  When  the  party  had  advanced  in 
a  long  line  exactly  opposite  the  embankment,  behind  which 
Harkness  and  M'Michael,  with  their  trusty  friends,  had 
ensconced  themselves,  the  commanding  officer  was  chanting 
aloud  a  popular  song,  which  happened  to  be  peculiarly  offen- 
sive to  the  Covenanters  generally.  This  circumstance  roused 
the  spirit  of  M'Michael,  who  deemed  the  song  an  intolerable 
insult,  and  resting  his  musket  on  the  top  of  the  trench,  he  deli- 
berately pointed  a  deadly  aim  at  the  head  of  the  officer,  who 
tumbled  in  an  instant  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  inci- 
dent roused  the  whole  party,  and  made  them  fully  aware  of 
their  position.  They  commenced  a  vigorous  firing,  but  with- 
out effect.  No  impression  was  made  on  the  combatants 
behind  the  fortification,  while  the  soldiers  were  exposed, 
without  a  screen,  to  the  incessant  shots  of  their  opponents. 
At  length,  tired  out,  it  would  appear,  with  the  unequal  con- 
test, the  troopers  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  all  the  prisoners, 
with  one  exception,  were  set  at  liberty.  This  is  probably 
a  different  rescue  from  that  mentioned  by  Defoe;  for  it 
appears  there  were  more  rescues  in  this  pass  than  one. 
The  straggling  village  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ken,  on  a  sunny  slope,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  delightful  plain,  through  which  the  river  pur- 
sues its  course.  It  was  in  this  village  where  the  scuffle  took 
place  between  the  dragoons  and  some  of  the  peasantry,  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  inn  where  they  accidentally  met,  and 
which  led  to  the  rising  at  Pentland  in  1666.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  a  large  moat,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  used  by  the  ancient  Saxons  as  a  meeting-place 
for  judicial  purposes.  Dairy,  owing  to  its  situation  in  ■ 
mountainous  country,  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  formed,  like  Sanquhar,  a  kind  of  central  point 
to  the  wanderers  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  farm  of 
Stroanpatrick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  was,  in 
the  times  of  persecution,  tenanted  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Roan.  This  man  was  professedly  a  Covenanter,  and  appa- 
rently much  attached  to  the  cause. "  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, his  fidelity  was  suspected,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  he  was  secretly  an  informer.  In  reference  to  this  sur- 
mise, however,  no  proof  could  be  distinctly  led  ;  but  those 
with  whom  he  was  ostensibly  connected,  resolved  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Accordingly,  M'Michael  and  a  few  friends  were  deputed  by 
the  "societies,"  or  "fellowship  meetings, "  as  they  were 
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called,  to  converse  with  Roan  on  the  subject,  with  power  to 
suspend  him  as  a  member  of  the  associations,  if  the  inquiry 
proved  unsatisfactory.  These  "associations,"  or  "praying 
societies,"  took  their  rise  after  the  death  of  Cargill,  and  were 
very  common  during  the  latter  part  of  the  persecuting  period. 
They  were  of  immense  advantage  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  true  religion  among  the  scattered  flock  of  Christ,  in  the 
dark  and  cloudy  day  of  the  Church's  tribulation.  They  were 
pools  of  water  in  the  desert,  of  which  God's  heritage  often 
irank  and  were  refreshed.  They  formed  little  conventicles 
Jvithout  a  preacher,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  read  and. 
commented  on  by  the  more  aged  and  experienced  members, 
who  had  the  gift  of  utterance.  They  were  oratories  in  which 
prayer,  fervent  and  effectual,  was  presented  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  for  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,  and  in  which  the 
high  praises  of  God  were  sung  with  thankful  and  adoring 
hearts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  meetings  the  chil- 
dren of  the  desert  often  met  with  God,  and  enjoyed  a  happi- 
ness to  which  their  persecutors,  who  deemed  them  wretched 
exiles,  were  entire  strangers.  A  man's  happiness,  however,  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  external  circumstances;  for  he  who 
outwardly  is  everything  which  one  would  pronounce  blessed, 
may  inwardly  be  the  prey  of  a  misery  truly  pitiable;  while 
he  whose  external  appearance  would  indicate  much  discom- 
fort, may  have  within  him  a  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
Standing,  The  prayer-meetings  which  originated  among  our 
ancestors,  in  the  times  when  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
rare,  have  been  continued  in  some  of  the  landward  parts  till 
the  present  day;  and  haw  been  uphold  by  a  race  of  men 
who,  for  intelligence  and  piety,  have  but  few  equals.  If 
prayer-meetings  wore  more  common  throughout  the  laud, 
the  ( 'lunch  of  God  among  us  would  soon  appear  to  "  blossom 
as  the  rose,"  and  a  nappy  ohange  would,  ore  Long,  be  expe- 
rienced through  the  whole  Christian  community.  And  it  is 
cheering  to  witness  the  impulse  that  has  recently  been  given 
tothespiril  of  social  prayer,  and  to  see  the  goodly  number 
of  3  oung  pni\  Lng  sociel ies  I  hai  have  lately  sprung  up  among 
us,  both  as  the  means  and  as  the  fruits  01  a  religious  revival. 
The  deputation,  thou,  from  the  societies,  met  with  Kuan, 
and  strictly  interrogated  him  respecting  the  rumour  of  his 

defection,    and    trade  with    the   enemy. 

Roan  affirmed  thai  the  report  wras  fal  e,  and  thai   h< 
true  to  the  good  i  .     lie  admil  ted  thai  i  ol< 

had  frequent  ly  come  to  his  house  inquu 
but  that  no  information  whatever  had  at  any  time  been  bn« 
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parted  by  him.  His  averments  were  not  fully  credited;  for 
there  appeared  something  confused  and  hesitating  about  his 
manner.  M'Michael  stated  that,  as  they  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  attempted  exculpation,  they  were  resolvr-d 
to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  associa- 
tions— of  interdicting  his  attendance  on  their  meetings,  until 
he  had  clearly  purged  himself  of  the  accusation  of  being  a 
spy  and  an  informer;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  must 
deliver  up  his  arms.  The  place  where  this  interview  was 
held  was  at  some  distance  fuom  Stroanpatrick,  at  which 
place  Roan  said  his  arms  were  deposited;  and  to  this  place 
he  requested  them  to  proceed,  that  there  they  might  receive 
them  from  his  own  hand.  It  had  been  observed  by  one  of 
the  party,  that,  during  the  unsatisfactory  examination  of 
their  suspected  associate,  their  leader's  eye  was  beginning  to 
kindle,  and  fearing  lest  some  untoward  incident  might 
befall,  he  stole  to  the  door  where  their  fire-arms  were  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  extracted  the  shot  from  M'Michael'a 
musket.  The  party  then  set  out  for  Stroanpatrick.  The 
road  to  this  place  passed  through  a  broad  meadow,  through 
the  midst  of  which  flowed  a  small  stream.  As  they  were 
proceeding  along  the  meadow,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
streamlet,  Roan,  watching  his  opportunity,  darted  from  his 
companions,  and  sprang  over  the  brook,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  deserting  the  party.  Suspicion  was  roused,  and 
it  appeared  plain  to  every  one  that  their  associate  was  a 
traitor.  The  alarmed  fugitive  fled  with  winged  speed,  and 
M'Michael,  with  his  sword  drawn,  pursued;  but  when  he 
found  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground  in  the  pursuit,  he  flung 
after  Roan,  with  all  his  might,  the  glittering  blade,  which 
smote  him  with  such  force  as  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound,  from 
which  he  bled  to  death  on  the  spot.  Thus  ended  the  mission 
on  which  M'Michael  and  his  fellows  were  sent:  it  terminated 
disastrously  for  the  poor  man  to  whom  suspicion  attached, 
and  not  very  creditably  to  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  his  con- 
duct. The  deed,  on  the  part  of  M'Michael,  was  rash  and 
unwarranted,  and  deserved  the  severest  reprehension.  It 
is  revolting  to  a  serious  mind,  and  a  deed  on  account  of  which 
its  perpetrator  would,  no  doubt,  feel  some  compunctions  visit- 
ings.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  M'Michael  did  not  in- 
tend to  kill  the  man,  but  only  to  disable,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  mischief  which  in  all  likelihood  he  intended. 
This  supposition  receives  countenance  from  the  fact,  that 
James  M'Michael  aimed  at  the  lower  part  of  hi*  body,  where 
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he  actually  struck  the  blow  which,  unintentionally,  we  hope, 
issued  in  his  death. 

Peter  Pierson,  the  curate  of  Carsphairn,  was,  like  many  of 
his  brethren,  an  object  of  special  dislike  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  resided.  He  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
party  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  unwearied  in 
his  search  after  Nonconformists  in  his  parish,  and  punctual  in 
communicating  information  respecting  them.  He  cherished, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  cordial  dislike  to  the  Covenanters; 
and  was  constantly  taking  account  of  those  of  his  parishioners 
who  refused  to  attend  his  church.  His  interference  in  this 
way  became  at  length  absolutely  intolerable,  and  the  people 
were  determined  to  submit  to  it  no  longer.  Accordingly  a 
party,  of  which  M'Miehael  formed  one,  proceeded  to  the 
manse,  with  a  view  to  remonstrate  with  the  curate,  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  him  to  a  better  understanding.  They  had 
drawn  up  a  paper,  to  the  requisitions  contained  in  which 
they  desired  of  him  an  express  and  unequivocal  agreement. 
They  informed  him  that  the  chief  thing  that  they  wanted  of 
him  was,  that  he  should  allow  them  to  live  without  molesta- 
tion in  reference  to  religious  matters;  and  that,  if  this  pro- 
position was  agreed  to,  they  would  give  him  no  more  trouble 
When  the  purport  of  this  interview  was  made  known,  ho 
became  greatly  enraged,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  they 
had  to  say.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  manse,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  few  of  their  number  should  station  themselves 
at  the  door  to  keep  watch,  while  the  rest  entered  the  house. 
When  the  men  entered  the  curate's  apartment,  and  made 
known  their  errand,  he  barred  the  door,  and  presented  a 
loaded  pistol  to  shoot  the  intruders  on  the  spot.  The  men 
without,  hearing  the  uproar,  and   the  cries  of  their   friends 

for  assistance,  demanded  an  instant  admittance.  On  enter- 
ing the  room,  M'Miehael,  seeing  the  perilous  circumstances 
of  his  companions,  and  tin-  danger  in  which  he  himself  was 

now  placed,  in  the  hastiness  of  his  spirit,  tired,  and  the  curate 
fell  dead  on  the  floor.  His  associates,  when  they  first  per- 
ceived his  intention,  commanded  him  to  desist;  but  he  heeded 
them  not,    This  deed,  which   M'Miehael   with  a  reckless 

hand  perpetrated,  was  highly  disapproved  <>l  hv  the  Cove- 
nanters in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.     It  was  net  their  wish 

to  shed  blond,  but  rather,  hv  all  honest  moans,  to  prevent  its 
effusion;  and  the  Societies  ha\  ing  taken  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, resolved  on  the  expulsion  of  M'Micha  I  from  their 
i  lations,  because  the  killing  of  the  ourate  was,  in  their 
estimation,  an  action  which  could  not  be  justified.     It 
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not  appear,  however,  that  M'Michael  had  any  intention  of 
injuring  the  incumbent,  further  than  what  might  befall  in 
mere  self-defence.  His  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  compa- 
nions, was  threatened  by  a  vengeful  and  turbulent  man, 
whose  constant  work  was,  by  all  means,  to  harass  and  perse- 
cute the  people  of  God,  who  were  willing  to  live  peaceably, 
and  to  do  injury  to  no  man.  That  such  a  man  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  about  to  shoot  some  of  the  party,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of 
M'Michael's  temper  would  tamely  wait  the  catastrophe. 
That  M'Michael  committed  a  grievous  error  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, especially  when  we  consider  that  the  number  present 
in  the  chamber  was  sufficient  to  disarm  the  curate,  without 
offering  violence  to  his  person.  The  unhappy  man,  however, 
lost  his  life,  and  lost  it  as  the  agent  of  a  very  sinful  faction, 
and  was  therefore  the  less  prepared  for  entering  eternity. 
Incidents  of  this  kind,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravated  the 
sufferings  of  the  Covenanters;  and  the  guilt  of  what  was  done 
privately  and  by  a  few,  on  their  own  responsibility,  was 
charged  on  the  whole  body,  and  afforded  their  adversaries  a 
pretext  for  rendering  the  persecution  still  more  general  and 
severe.  "Wodrow  mentions  the  death  of  Pierson,  and  his 
account  coincides  with  more  than  the  general  outline  of  the 
tradition.  The  societies,  by  their  expulsion  of  M'Michael, 
showed  that  they  were  not  connected  with  this  deed,  and 
that  it  was  a  step  which  they  repudiated.  Whether  they 
saw  reason  afterwards  to  admit  him,  tradition  does  not  say; 
but  their  sentiments,  expressed  in  this  way,  were  calculated 
to  produce  a  salutary  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
doubtless  meant  well,  but  whose  impetuosity  of  temper 
carried  him  occasionally  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety. 

Those  who  are  of  an  irritable  disposition  have  much  need 
to  exercise  watchfulness,  lest  Satan  take  occasion  of  their 
infirmity  to  hurry  them  into  acts  of  sin  which  may  grieve  the 
Holy  Spirit,  dishonour  their  Christian  profession,  and  wring 
their  own  hearts  with  regret  till  their  dying  day.  Believers 
should  reflect  that  there  is  no  feature  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter so  amiable,  and  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel 
temper,  as  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls."  Peace  cannot  dwell  in  a  heart  that  is  constantly 
fretted  with  angry  passions,  and  in  which  the  least  provoca- 
tion excites  wrathful  emotions.  Anger,  frequently  indulged, 
becomes  ut  length  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  uothing  but 
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the  all-powerful  grace  of  God  can  cure.  Few  persons  seem 
to  be  more  unfit  for  that  heaven  where  all  is  love,  and  peace, 
and  serenity,  than  those  who  indulge  a  turbulent  and  irascible 
temper.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness."  There  is,  however,  no 
evil  habit,  or  passion,  which  may  not  be  subdued,  and  which 
will  not  be  subdued,  if  by  faith  we  take  hold  of  the  strength 
of  Him  who  is  able  to  crush  all  our  spiritual  enemies  under 
our  feet.  It  is  a  noble  display  of  the  real  efficacy  of  divine 
grace,  when  it  is  seen  mollifying  and  sweetening  the  temper 
that  was  formerly  rough  and  indomitable,  and  changing  the 
wolf  into  the  lamb.  Not  to  speak  of  the  greater  mischiefs 
which  the  proud  and  overbearing  tempers  of  men  have  pro- 
duced in  society  at  large,  let  us  look  to  the  heart-burnings 
and  the  discomfort  among  neighbours,  and  in  families,  of 
which  peevishness  and  irritability,  not  religiously  counter- 
acted, are  the  cause.  A  fretful  disposition,  like  a  canker, 
tori-odes  the  heart,  and  leaves  it  solitary  and  wretched.  "  He 
Ihat  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  «,  city  that  is 
broken  down  and  without  walls." 

After  the  death  of  Pierson  the  curate,  M'Michael,  though 
n  the  meantime  expelled  by  the  societies,  still  adhered  Avitli 
unflinching  constancy  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  He  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  using  greater 
caution  in  his  movements,  and  of  retiring  more  frequently 
\o  the  desolate  parts  of  the  country.  His  enemies  now  con- 
jidered  him  as  a  person  of  some  consequence,  and  were 
therefore  determined  to  apprehend  him.  C'laverhouse,  with 
his  troopers,  had  entered  the  district  where  lie  was  suspected 
to  be  lurking,  and  was  using  every  means  to  gel  him  and  his 
associates  into  his  power.  At  this  time  M'Michael  and  se- 
veral of  bis  companions  were  concealed  among  the  lulls,  near 
tin-  Water  <>f  Dee;  and  Claverhouse,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  cirenmstance,  snrprised  them  in  their  hiding- 
place  ii(  a  moment  when  they  dreaded  no  harm.    The  sudden 

Onslaught  threw  the  party  at  first  iutu  OOllfusion,  and  two  of 

their  number  fled  unnoticed  into  a  shepherd's  hut;  but  the 
others,  finding  do  way  of  escape,  were  obliged  to  stand  on 
the  defensive.  The  skirmish  was  severe;  both  parties  were 
brave,  and  foughl  wiih  courage.    Claverhouse  advanced  on 

M'Michael,  sword  in  hand,   in  the  full  confidence   of  gaining 

an  easy  conquest.    That  haughty  seldier  feared  n<>  dai 
ad  seldom  mel  with  his  equal  <>n  the  battle-field.     In  the 
rsnn  of  M'Michael,  however,  he  found  a  warrior  who,  in 

Of  martial  dexterity  and  true  heroism,  was  not  ini'orior 
D 
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to  himself;  and  long  and  stiffly  was  the  combat  maintained, 
till  Claverhouse,  dreading  the  consequences,  called  out  lustily 
for  assistance.  "You  dare  not,"  cried  M'Michael,  "abide 
the  issue  of  a  single  combat;  and  had  your  helmet  been  like 
mine,  a  soft  bonnet,  your  carcass  had  ere  this  found  its  bed 
on  the  heath  !"  The  dispute,  however,  was  soon  terminated, 
for  a  powerful  dragoon,  approaching  cautiously,  came  behind 
M'Michael,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  ponderous  blade  clave 
his  head  in  two.  Thus  fell  a  leal-hearted  patriot,  whose 
prowess  the  most  illustrious  cavalier  of  his  time  feared  to 
withstand,  and  whose  conduct,  where  it  is  culpable,  is  more 
to  be  attributed  to  the  times  than  to  the  man.  M'Michael 
was  both  a  Christian  and  a  pat''' it;  and  while  tradition  has 
preserved  more  of  his  patriotism  than  his  Christianity — which 
can  easily  be  accounted  for,  owing  to  the  part  which  he 
was  called  on  to  act — this  does  not  prove  any  decided  infe- 
riority to  the  worthies  of  that  trying  time,  nor  any  remark- 
able deficiency  in  what  constitutes  "  the  highest  style  of 
man." 

Daniel  M'Michael,  as  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
account  given  of  his  brother  James,  was  born  at  Dalzien,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Scar,  in  the  parish  of  Penpont.  We  have 
no  notice,  however,  respecting  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
his  mind  was  first  savingly  impressed  with  the  truth.  "Whe- 
ther it  was  in  early  youth  or  in  riper  years  that  he  became  the 
subject  of  a  gracious  change,  tradition  has  not  informed  us. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  was  a  true  believer,  a 
genuine  follower  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  was  honoured 
to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  fugitive  roll,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  principles  as  a  Nonconformist  were  well  known, 
and  that  he  was  especially-marked  by  his  enemies.  In  the 
roll  referred  to,  he  is  desigtffeted  "  Daniel  M'Michael  in  Lurg- 
foot."  The  place  is  now  called  Blairfoot,  and  belongs  to  the 
farm  of  Burn,  in  the  parish  of  Morton,  in  Nithsdale.  In  this 
locality  there  was  a  cave  by  the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream, 
to  which,  in  those  days,  the  Covenanters  often  resorted.  It 
was  a  hallowed  retreat  to  many,  not  only  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  their  foes,  but  as  a  sanctuary  for  heavenly  fellowship. 

Daniel  M'Miehael's  house  at  Blairfoot  was  something  like 
the  house  of  the  good  John  Brown  of  Priesthill;  it  was  a  little 
church,  a  meeting-place  to  all  the  religious  people  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  hallowed  fel- 
lowship and  prayer.  The  wanderers  who  had  located  them- 
selves in  the  wilds  and  dens  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
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frequently  stole  to  Daniel's  cottage,  to  spend  the  hoiirs  of  a 
cold  and  stormy  winter's  evening  in  spiritual  converse;  and 
many  a  weary  outcast  found  it  a  Bethel  for  God's  presence 
and  communion  with  his  saints. 

The  seclusion  of  Daniel's  residence  must,  in  those  times 
have  been  very  dreary.  On  the  north  it  is  fronted  with  dis- 
mal and  frowning  hills,  the  sterile  aspect  of  which  impresses 
the  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  loneliness  unwonted  even  in  those 
desert  parts.  The  ancient  castle  of  Morton,  mouldering  into 
decay,  raises  its  grim  turrets  in  scowling  aspect  over  the 
weary  scene — a  fortlet  this  once  possessed  by  the  doughty 
Douglases,  where  deeds  of  terrific  interest,  as  old  legends 
say,  were  perpetrated  by  the  haughty  lords  of  the  domain, 
who  ruled  with  almost  absolute  power  in  those  rough  times 
of  feudal  barbarism. 

The  house  in  which  Daniel  lived  at  Blairfoot  is  now  razed 
from  its  foundation.  It  was  demolished  only  the  other  year, 
when  the  ploughshare  was  made  to  pass  over  its  site,  and  a 
solitary  tree  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  honest  worthy 
lived  and  prayed  in  the  dark  times  of  Zion's  troubles. 

In  the  dreary  month  of  January  1685,  Daniel  was  confined 
to  his  bed  of  a  fever,  caught  it  is  not  said  how,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability brought  on  by  his  frequent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  face  of 
his  foes  to  the  bleak  and  inclement  deserts.  The  worthy 
men  who  lay  in  concealment  in  the  vicinity,  often  visited 
J  >aniel  in  his  affliction,  and  prayed  and  discoursed  like  men 
who  were  on  the  wing  to  a  better  world.  By  means  of  these 
heavenly  communings  his  spirit  was  refreshed.  One  day  a 
company  of  these  pious  persons  met  at  Blairfoot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  religious  exercises,  and  they  adopted  the 
oommon  precaution  of  stationing  a  friend  as  a  warder,  to  give 
notice  in  case  of  danger.    At  this  time,  Dalsiel  of  Kirkmi- 

ehael  and  Lieutenant,  Straiten,  with  a  party  of  fifty  soldiers, 

were  ranging  the  country  in  quest  of  fugitives.  Mnncie  of 
Durusdeer,  t  he  informer,  having  received  notice  of  the  meeting 
that  was  being  held  in  Daniel's  honse,  losi  no  time  in  com- 
municating in  ion  nation  of  the  ciren  instance  to  t  lie  con  una  min- 
or the  troops,  who  led  his  company  without  delay  to  Blair- 
foot.   The  watchman,  however,  observed  their  approach,  and 

hastened    to    the    honse   with    the    unwelcome  tidings.      The 

party  within  instantly  prepared  for  flight,  imt  in  their  haste 
to  be  tone  they  forgot  not  their  sickly  brother.    They  knew 

that  it  he  Were  lefl  alone  his  sickness  would  procure  him  no 
exemption  from   the  ill  USBge  with  which   the  soldiers  might 
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be  disposed  to  treat  him,  and  therefore  they  determined  to 
remove  him  from  his  bed,  and  carry  him  along  with  them. 
Accordingly  they  wrapped  him  in  the  warm  bed-clothes,  and 
conveyed  him  with  all  speed,  and  unobserved,  to  the  cave. 

But  there  was  another  informer  beside  Muncie,  and  one 
who  pretended  to  belong  to  their  party,  and  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  and  of  piety,  had  connected  himself  with 
them,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  ins  own  nefarious  designs. 
This  individual  (whose  name  we  do  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
mention)  left  the  cave  to  give  certain  information  to  the  party 
that  was  in  quest  of  the  fugitives.  Another  of  the  company 
having  left  the  hiding-place  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
traitor,  and  having  occasion  to  call  at  a  smithy  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  was  informed  that  their  nameless  associate  was  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  that  he  would  to  a  certainty 
conduct  the  troopers  to  their  place  of  concealment.  On  re- 
ceiving this  report,  the  man  hastened  back  to  his  companions 
in  the  cave  to  expedite  their  retreat  before  the  soldiers  should 
arrive.  The  friends  in  hiding  agreed  instantly  to  vacate  the 
cavern,  and  to  separate  themselves  into  two  companies,  the 
one  party  conveying  Daniel,  who  was  unable  to  walk,  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Durisdeer;  and  the  other  party  to  flee 
towards  the  dark  moss  hags  of  Kirkhope. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  latter  party  to  act  as  a  decoy  to 
the  dragoons,  and  to  draw  them  away  from  the  party  that 
was  conveying  their  friend  Daniel  towards  Durisdeer.  The 
dragoons,  however,  having  observed  the  movement,  divided 
themselves  also  into  two  parties,  the  one  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives that  were  hastening  to  the  wilds  of  Kirkhope,  and  the 
other  following  in  the  route  of  the  company  that  were  mov- 
ing more  slowly  with  their  sickly  charge. 

The  company  that  fled  to  the  moss  expected  to  secure 
themselves  in  its  deep  trenches  from  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  some  of  the  mossy  parts  of  the  hills  and  moors 
there  are  deep  gullies,  worn  by  the  impetuous  streams  that 
descend  from  the  heights  after  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows,  or  during  the  gushing  of  a  great  thunder  spate.  These 
water  courses  are  in  some  places  covered  above  with  the 
tufted  heather,  which,  decked  with  its  purple  blossoms,  waves 
on  each  margin  of  the  narrow  ditch.  It  was  into  one  of  these 
slippery  conduits  that  an  individual  of  the  fleeing  party  was 
endeavouring  to  creep,  when  the  troopers  came  in  view  oi 
the  dark  and  rugged  peat  ground.  This  circumstance  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  dragoons  only,  who,  being  unwilling, 
M  would  seem,  to  expose  the  life  a{  the  uoor  man,  fell  to  thp 
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rear  of  his  party,  and  allowing  them  to  proceed,  advanced 
cautiously  to  the  mouth  of  the  mossy  outlet,  and  seeing  the 
cowering  fugitive  stretched  at  his  full  length  in  his  murky 
hiding-place,  accosted  him  in  a  suppressed  and  gentle  tone, 
saying:  "Friend,  I  know  you  are  one  of  the  party  whom 
we  are  pursuing;  I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  reveal  you; 
creep  farther  into  the  hole,  and  stir  not  till  the  danger  be 
overpast."  He  then  rejoined  his  companions  in  the  pursuit, 
but  how  the  affair  ended  with  this  branch  of  the  fugitives 
tradition  has  not  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  who  were  carrying  Daniel  were  push- 
ing westward  in  the  direction  of  Durisdeer.  On  this  company 
the  dragoons  easily  gained  ground,  as  their  motions  were  ne- 
cessarily impeded  by  means  oi  the  burden  with  which  they 
were  charged.  It  was  obvious  to  every  one,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  sick  man  himself,  that  escape  was  nearly 
impossible,  and  it  was  his  urgent  request  that  they  should 
leave  him,  and  provide  for  their  own  safety.  This  they  were 
unwilling  to  do,  but  finding  that  their  remaining  would  en- 
danger their  own  lives,  and  could  not  save  his,  they,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  concealed  him  in  a  cave  under  the  projecting 
brow  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  hopes  that  the  foe  would  not 
find  his  retreat,  while  the  pursuit  would  be  directed  chiefly 
after  themselves.  How  long,  and  with  what  success,  the 
troopers  pursued  the  fleeing  party  is  not  said,  but  had  any- 
thing of  a  tragic  nature  occurred,  it  is  likely  that  tradition 
would  have  preserved  it. 

Daniel,  however,  was  soon  discovered.  The  soldiers,  as 
was  common,  were  accompanied  with  dogs,  which  were  often 
found  very  useful  in  leading  to  a  discovery  of  persons  in  con- 
cealment,  and  these  animals  scented  out  the  place  where  h ) 

\v;is  hid.     The  dragOOnfl  laid  hold  on  their  victim,  and  men  i- 

lessly  dragged  him  from  his  retreat.  Their  eye  was  unac- 
customed to  spare,  ami  their  hearts  were  unused  to  pity. 
"Without  resistance  for  it  was  impo88ible,andwithout  remon- 
strance— Cor  it  was  needless,  this  Imlv  man,  who  was  ready  to 
seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  resigned  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  I  le  did  u  nut  think  it  Strange  Concern- 
ing the  fiery  trial  which  was  to  try  him,  as  though  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  unto  him."'  Noj  for  he  was  al- 
ready in  the  furnace,  ami  alrea ■  1  \-  had  he  endured  much,  and 

by  grace  he  was  prepared  to  endure  more,     lie  heard  fire* 
queni  reports  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  dear  friends  and  be- 
loved  brethren,  who  had  embarked   in  the  same  common 
e,  and  he  himself  exp  oted  '<>  be  cumbered  with  those 
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who  were  daily  falling  in  the  wild  moorlands  around  him 
and  his  time  to  be  offered  was  now  near.  He  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  to  Durisdeer,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  night,  in  the  silent  hours  of  which  he  experienced 
much  sweet  communion  with  God,  preparatory  to  the  bloody 
death  which  he  was  to  suffer  on  the  following  day. 

Next  day  he  was  taken  from  his  place  of  confinement, 
sickly  as  he  was,  and  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  with  a  viesv, 
it  would  appear,  to  convey  him  to  the  garrison  in  Crawford 
Moor.  The  feeble  state  of  his  body,  however,  rendered  this 
impossible,  and  the  troopers  were  obliged  to  halt  with  their 
charge  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Dalveen,  where  his 
persecutors  determined  to  ease  themselves  of  their  burden 
by  putting  an  end  to  his  life. 

Many  questions  were  put  to  him,  which  he  declined  to 
answer;  and  many  things  were  laid  to  his  charge,  which  he 
denied.  He  was  told,  says  Wodrow,  that  unless  he  owned 
the  king's  supremacy  in  Church  and  State,  and  took  the 
oaths  that  might  be  put  to  him,  he  must  die.  "  Sir,"  said  he 
to  the  commander  of  the  party,  "  that  is  what,  in  all  things,  I 
cannot  do,  but  very  cheerfully  I  submit  to  the  Lord's  dis- 
posal as  to  my  life."  Dalziel  replied  :  "  Do  you  not  know  that 
your  life  is  in  my  hand  ?"  "  No,  Sir,"  answered  he,  "  I  know 
that  my  life  is  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  if  he  see  good,  he  can 
make  you  the  instrument  to  take  it  away." 

He  had  been  told  the  night  before  to  prepare  for  death, 
for  he  should  die  on  the  morrow.  To  this  he  said,  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  "  If  my  life  must  go  for  His  cause,  I  am 
willing;  God  will  prepare  me."  And  his  confidence  was  not 
disappointed,  for  He  who  calls  his  servants  to  the  endurance 
of  sufferings  and  death  for  his  sake,  did  not  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Wodrow  says  that  the  night  previous  to  his 
martyrdom,  "  he  enjoyed  a  sweet  time  of  communion  and 
fellowship  with  God,  and  great  outlets  of  joy  and  consolation; 
so  that  some  of  the  soldiers  desired  to  die  his  death,  and  not 
a  few  convictions  were  left  in  their  bosoms."  By  this  means 
the  Lord  strengthened  his  servant,  whom  he  had  called  forth 
to  witness  for  his  truth,  and  prepared  him  with  spiritual  for- 
titude and  hope  and  joy  for  the  fiery  trial  which  was  before 
him. 

On  the  green  spot  where  he  was  doomed  to  die,  he  was 
permitted  to  kneel,  and  to  engage  for  a  brief  space  in  those 
devotional  exercises  which  were  befitting  a  person  in  his 
situation — a  favour  not  granted  to  every  one.  When  he  had 
ended  his  devotions,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  very  grave 
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and  solemn  manner  to  Dalziel,  who  lent  himself  to  work 
wickedness,  and  to  make  havoc  of  the  Church.  What  im- 
pression his  discourse  made  on  the  commander's  mind  is  not 
said,  but  he  shrank  not  from  the  perpetration  of  the  deed 
which  he  meditated. 

When  the  napkin  was  tied  about  his  face,  this  faithful 
witness  for  Christ,  who  "  loved  not  his  life  unto  the  death," 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said  aloud :  "  Lord,  thou  broughtest 
Daniel  through  many  trials,  and  hast  brought  me,  thy  ser- 
vant, hither  to  witness  for  thee  and  thy  cause;  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit,  and  hope  to  praise  thee  through  all  eter- 
nity."  The  signal  was  then  given,  and  four  soldiers  poured 
the  contents  of  their  muskets  into  his  body,  and  the  warm 
blood  flowed  from  the  wounds  in  purple  streams  on  the  grassy 
sod.  The  green  heights  of  Dalveen  resounded  with  the 
startling  report,  and  the  echo  leapt  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  to 
announce  to  those  who  dwelt  afar  in  the  wilderness  that  an- 
other honoured  witness  for  the  truth  had  fallen.  His  pains 
were  of  short  continuance,  and  his  happy  spirit,  emancipated 
from  its  frail  tenement,  and  exrulting  in  glorious  victory, 
ringed  its  way  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 

Among  the  spectators  who  were  present  witnessing  this 
atrocious  murder,  was  a  boy  named  John  M'Call,  from  Dal- 
zien,  the  place  of  Daniel's  nativity.  There  happened  to  be 
lying  on  the  grass,  near  the  bleeding  body  of  the  martyr,  a 
small  wooden  basin,  yclept  by  the  peasantry  a  biggie.  The 
captain  commanded  the  boy,  who  was  standing  by,  to  take 
the  vessel  and  run  to  the  well  to  fetch  him  water,  to  wash 
from  his  hands  and  clothes  the  blood  that  had  spurted  from 
the  wounds  of  the  slaughtered  man,  whom,  in  his  rnntemptu- 

pus  stylo,  he  denominated  a,  dog.  The  boy,  with  the  mingle^ 
Feelings  of  terror  and  indignation,  seized  the  Lnggie,  and  ra 

;o\vanls  the  well;  hut  instead  of  fetching  water,  he  dasho 
It  into  the  limpid  fountain,  and  tied  t.i  the  hills.  The  in 
united  Commander  ordered    the   troopers   to    pursue,   and    fir 

on  the  fugitive.  They  did  so,  hut  he  was  young  and  agile, 
and  like  the  fleet  roe,  he  bounded  away,  and  left  the  dragoons 
far  behind  in  the  hopeless  pursuit.  This  hey  was  the  great- 
grandfather  of  the  venerable  person  who  at  present  occupies 
t he  I  Idliu  of  I Irumlanrig. 

Daniel  ftPMichae]  was  a  man  of  eminent  godliness  and 
simplicity  of  character.     He  lived  but  for  one  thing,  namely, 

to  honour  Mini  who  had  Called  him  out  of  darkness  into   his 

marvellous  light.  Having  embraced  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  he  adhered  to  it  withoonstan<rj ;  and  at  the  hazard  of  all 
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he  held  dearest  on  earth,  he  followed  Christ,  his  great  leader, 
wherever  he  conducted  him.  And  lie  whom  he  followed 
through  life  did  not  forsake  him  in  death;  his  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  death,  and  to  afford  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed his  tragic  end  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  religion 
in  the  profession  of  which  he  lived  and  died. 

Few  names,  indeed,  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  have  more 
graced  the  annals  of  martyrdom  than  that  of  Daniel  M'Michael 
He  was  a  "  man  of  honesty,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  ol 
wisdom."  His  memory  is  to  this  day  warmly  cherished  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  where  he  resided.  His  mangled 
body  was  carried  by  devout  men  to  the  churchyard  of  Duris- 
deer,  where  it  was  interred  close  by  the  east  Avail  of  the 
church.  A  rude  grave-stone,  with  the  following  inscription, 
covers  his  resting-place : — 

"  As  Daniel  cast  was  into  lions'  den, 
For  praying  unto  God,  arid  not  to  men  ; 
Thus  lions  cruelly  devoured  me, 
For  bearing  unto  truth  my  testimony. 
I  rest  in  peace  till  Jesus  rend  the  clouu, 
And  judge  'twixt  me  and  those  who  shed  my  blood.* 

A  suitable  monument,  lately  reared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
romantic  pass  of  Dalveen,  points  out  the  precise  spot  where 
he  fell. 

We  have  observed  that  Daniel  M'Michael  lived  at  Blair- 
foot,  in  the  parish  of  Morton,  in  Nithsdale;  and  this  Blair- 
foot  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Morton  Castle, 
respecting  which  the  following  legend  may  here  be  given,  as 
illustrative  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  a  rude  and  oppres- 
sive age. 

Morton  Castle,  a  stronghold  now  in  ruins,  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  in  a  wild  and  secluded  locality.  Built  on 
the  projecting  brow  of  a  narrow  dell,  it  reared  its  frowning 
turrets  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  mantling  of  the  surrounding 
woods.  From  the  top  of  its  massive  walls,  which  seem  to 
have  been  built  "for  all  time,"  the  warder  had  the  command 
of  an  extensive  prospect;  and  the  blast  of  his  bugle  horn  at 
the  dead  of  night,  when  danger  was  near,  sounded  afar  o'er 
hill  and  dale,  till  the  echoes  of  the  forest  awoke  the  startled 
'hat  slept  securely  in  its  covert,  and  summoned  from 
their  slumbering  couches  the  faithful  retainers  of  the  bold 
baron  to  aid  him  in  the  hour  of  peril;  while  the  plashing  of 
the  heavy  stones,  as  they  rolled  down  the  castle  steep  into 
the  water-fosse  beneath,  gave  ample  warning  to  the  assailants 
that  their  approach  was  not  unobserved. 
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The  scene  arcrand  this  baronial  seat  is  one  of  wild  grandeur. 
The  mountains  on  the  north,  lofty  and  rugged,  present  im- 
measurable tracts  of  brown  heath,  and  large  spaces  occupied 
with  grey  rocks  and  scattered  stones.  Their  bosky  glens 
and  deep  ravines  afforded,  in  times  of  persecuting  violence, 
places  of  retreat  to  the  wanderers  of  the  covenant,  who  were 
forced  to  flee  to  the  remotest  solitudes  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  fury  of  their  oppressors.  In  surveying  the  harsher 
features  of  the  scene,  no  one  could  suspect  that  there  were 
concealed  in  the  bosom  of  these  dreary  heights  spots  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  through  which  meanders  the  silvery  brook, 
on  the  margin  of  which  grows  the  palmy  willow,  drooping 
over  the  murmuring  rill,  as  it  leaves  the  upland  wastes  to 
»dsit  the  distant  ocean. 

As  deeds  of  darkness  were  perpetrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  feudal  halls,  stories  of  frightful  import  have,  no  doubt, 
been  common  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  gloomy  scenery 
contributes  to  the  fostering  of  a  superstitious  dread  in  the 
breast  of  the  traveller  who,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  is  obliged 
to  pursue  his  way  through  a  lonely  glen  or  a  haunted  sliaw. 
"  When  the  yellow  ray  of  the  wiutry  moon  is  unable  to  pene 
trate  the  thick  veil  of  clouds  that  overshadow  her,  and  when 
the  breath  of  the  coming  storm  blows  aside  for  a  moment  her 
cloudy  covering,  the  yellow  glare  that  falls  upon  the  leafless 
woods  serves  only  to  make  the  scene  more  dismal  and  dreary. 
There  is  not  a  voice  to  disturb  the  solitary  meditations  of  the 
benighted  wanderer,  saving  the  howling  blast  heard  at  inter 
vals  among  the  hills,  and  the  lonely  murmur  of  the  wafers, 
lamenting  the  decayed  beauty  of  the  woods,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  stormy  winter." 

There  lived,  as  tradition  informs  us,  in  the  castle  of  Mor- 
ton, seveni!  centuries  ago,  and  when  warlike  chieftains  exer- 
cised the  power  of  life  and  death  within  their  owd  domains, 
a  young  man  in  the  service  of  the  baron.  This  youth  was 
possessed  of  a  line  person,  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  agree- 
able manners.     lie  was  attached  to  his  master,  and  faithful 

to  his   interests.      lie    loved    ;i    maiden    who    uoiined    on    the 

banks  of  the  Carron— a  pleasanl  stream,  which  winds  its  way 
through  the  ancieni  parish  of  Durisdeer,  and  tails  into  the 
Nith  opposite  the  line  pleasure  grounds  thai  surround  the 
ducal  castle  of  Drumlanrig.  Its  course  is  not  lengthy,  hut. 
it  traverses  a  field  of  enchanting  soenery.  The  maiden, 
whose  name  was  Agnes,  resided  with  her  parents  in  ;i 
tage  among  the  woods  in  the  dale.  She  was  the  fairest  of 
the  daughters  of  Carron's  vale.    AH  who  saw  Agnes  loved 
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her;  for  none  was  more  handsome,  and  none  more  kind  and 
condescending  among  the  circle  of  her  associates.  Among 
the  maidens  who  met  on  the  cottage  green,  or  in  the  sunny 
glades  of  the  flowery  woods,  to  chant  their  favourite  lays, 
none  sang  so  charmingly  as  she;  for  her  voice  rivalled  in 
sweetness  the  rich  melodies  of  the  warhlers  in  her  native 
groves.  Agnes  was  the  darling  of  her  parents,  whose  hearts 
yearned  over  her  with  the  tenderest  affection;  and  good 
cause  had  they  to  love  her,  for  never  had  parents  a  child 
more  devoted. 

Edward,  the  youth  at  the  castle,  had  long  cherished  a  love 
for  Agnes — long  indeed  before  he  mustered  courage  to  whis- 
per it  in  her  ear;  but  at  length  he  revealed  the  secret,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  its  discovery  was  not 
unacceptable.  From  that  moment  they  were  a  happy  pair, 
and  only  waited  the  proper  season  when  they  should  become 
man  and  wife.  Edward's  sweetest  hours  were  spent  with  his 
Agnes,  and  her  image  was  never  long  absent  from  his  mind. 
But  there  were  others  who  looked  lovingly  on  Edward  be- 
sides his  darling  Agnes ;  and  among  these  was  his  own 
mistress.  This  woman  had  long  cherished  a  passion  for  her 
servant;  and  one  day,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  she  made 
confession  to  him  of  her  affection.  The  declaration  was 
revolting  to  the  mind  of  the  generous  youth,  and  he  retreat- 
ed from  her  presence,  having  first  informed  her  that  his 
heart  was  wholly  given  to  the  maid  of  Carron,  and  that  on 
no  account  could  he  give  his  love  and  his  honour  to  another. 
The  lady  was  filled  with  disappointment  and  shame.  She 
was  mortified  at  the  repulse;  for  she  felt  it  to  be  a  severe 
censure  on  the  baseness  of  her  conduct.  Love  and  fear  now 
struggled  in  her  breast;  she  loved  the  youth,  and  she  feared 
an  exposure.  At  length  fear  prevailed;  and  in  order  to 
protect  her  reputation  and  her  safety,  she  resolved  to  work 
the  ruin  of  the  virtuous  Edward.  She  ruminated  in  her 
solitary  chamber  on  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  her 
object;  and,  at  last,  she  determined  to  prefer  against  him 
the  same  accusation  which  Potiphar's  wife  preferred  against 
the  blameless  Joseph.  Accordingly,  having  fixed  on  her 
plan  of  revenge,  she  waited  patiently  till  the  baron's  return; 
Edward,  in  the  meantime,  being  unconscious  of  the  stoim 
which  was  gathering  over  him. 

At  length  the  warder  on  the  castle  walls  announced  the 
coming  of  the  doughty  chieftain,  with  a  company  of  his 
horsemen,  threading  their  way  through  the  woods,  and  ap- 
pearing now  and  then  in  full  array  in  the  opening  glades  of 
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the  thickets.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  lowering  day;  the 
sultry  atmosphere  had  permitted  vast  masses  of  vapour  and 
ominous  clouds  to  overspread  the  firmament.  The  dark 
heathy  mountains,  and  the  grey  turrets  of  the  castle,  were 
shrouded  in  a  more  than  usual  gloom;  the  flocks  were 
gathering  on  the  hills;  the  songsters  were  leaving  the  open 
sky,  and  cowering  down  among  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
woods ;  and  the  hoarse  mutterings  of  thunder  were  heard 
far  away  among  the  distant  heights.  The  baron  and  his  train 
were  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  the  ponder- 
ous portcullis  was  let  fall  behind  them.  The  gloomy  halls 
were  lighted  up,  and  the  festive  board  groaned  with  viands 
suited  to  the  taste  of  men  whose  appetite  had  acquired  an 
unwonted  keenness  from  long  journeying  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  feasting  and  the  revelry  proceeded,  the  lady  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  preferring  her  cruel  accusation 
against  the  unsuspecting  youth.  The  baron  listened  to  the 
statement;  and  as  he  listened  his  wrath  arose,  till,  frantic 
with  rage,  he  pz*onounced  the  doom  of  the  hapless  Edward; 
which  was,  that  he  should  perish  without  food  in  the  lowest 
dungeon  of  the  castle.  As  he  pronounced  the  sentence,  the 
first  peal  of  thunder  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds  with 
an  appalling  crash  over  the  battlements  of  the  fortress,  and 
threatened  to  lay  the  pile  in  ruins.  The  guilty  accuser 
trembled,  as  when  heaven  in  judgment  bears  testimony 
against  the  deeds  of  the  wicked;  and  she  clung  deadly  pale 
to  the  arm  of  her  lord,  whose  voice,  raised  aloft,  was  heard 
above  the  raving  of  the  tempest,  as  he  issued  orders  that 
Edward  should  immediately  be  immured  in  the  hold.    Never 

was  such  an  evening  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Morton, 
The  screaming  of  the  lady — the  vociferation  of  the  baron — 
the  remonstrances  of  Edward — the  tumultuous  voices  of  the 
retainers — the  terrific  roaring  of  the  thunder,  accompanied 

with  lightning  as  vivid  as  if  it  would  Search  through  every 

one's  heart, and  reveal  the  secrets  that  lay  hidden  there, 
In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  however,  the  baron's  oommandl 
were  performed,  and  poor  Edward  was  hurried  to  his  prison 
chamber. 

Tho  lady,  having  witnessed  tho  accomplishment  of  her 
direful  purpose,  was  now  left  to  her  own  reflections;  and 
theso  were  anything  but  oomfortable.  if  revenge  formerly 
possessed  her  breast,  it  was  now  supplanted  by  remorse;  and 
she  hecamo  the  prey  of  •  wretchedness  which  710  tongue  oan 
express.      She    viewed    herself    ai    tie  ad    traitorous 

murderer    of    an    innOOCnt   and  honourable  youth,   whose   1 
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had  already  dyed  her  hands  with  a  stain  too  foul  ever  to  be 
washed  out.  The  torture  of  her  mind  became  excessive,  and 
all  her  worldly  enjoyments  lost  their  relish.  In  the  night 
she  was  haunted  by  fearful  dreams;  and  the  paleness  and 
anxiety  of  her  countenance  indicated  the  tormenting  solici- 
tude that  preyed  within.  The  cause  of  her  distress  was 
known  to  none  but  herself;  and  every  means  was  employed 
by  her  friends  and  domestics  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
her  wasted  spirits.  She  frecpiently  retired  into  the  woods, 
and  traversed  the  pleasant  lawns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
to  breathe  the  invigorating  air,  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
songsters  that  carolled  on  the  "  greenwood  tree;"  but  all  was 
in  vain.  It  happened  one  day  on  her  return  from  her  soli- 
tary walk  in  the  dell,  that,  on  entering  the  castle,  she  passed 
near  the  cell  in  which  the  victim  of  her  cruelty  was  confined. 
From  the  low  grated  window  she  heard  him  uttering  many 
a  deep  and  piteous  moan,  and,  in  the  agony  of  his  mind, 
bewailing  his  wretched  fate.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  hastened  to  her  chamber.  She  called  a  confidential 
servant,  whom  she  secretly  employed  to  carry  food  to  the 
hapless  prisoner.  As  the  baron  was  to  leave  the  castle  early 
in  the  morning,  and  to  be  several  days  from  home,  she  ex- 
pected, if  she  could  now  succeed  in  preserving  the  life  of 
Edward,  that,  on  his  return,  and  when  his  anger  was  paci- 
fied, the  release  of  the  injured  youth  might,  with  his  consent, 
be  obtained.  She  succeeded  in  preserving  his  life  in  the  dun- 
geon, but  it  was  only  that  he  might  die  a  death  more  terrible. 

During  the  absence  of  the  baron,  the  lady  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Agnes  in  the  woods  of  Carron,  near  her  father's 
house.  It  was  on  one  of  the  finest  days  of  summer,  and 
Agnes  had  withdrawn  from  the  cottage  to  enjoy  her  solitary 
retreat  in  the  wood.  She  had  seated  herself  under  her  fa- 
vourite tree,  which  waved  on  the  margin  of  the  sparkling 
stream;  it  was  a  mountain  ash — "a  bonny  rowan  tree," 
richly  clustered  with  downy  blossoms,  which  shed  their 
fragrance  on  the  breeze.  Agnes  sat  on  the  green  turf  under 
the  awning  of  its  branches,  which  screened  her  from  the 
burning  sun;  and  while  she  plied  her  needle,  was  chanting 
with  her  silvery  voice,  a  pleasant  air,  in  unison  with  the  soft 
humming  of  the  mountain  bees,  which  had  congregated  in 
hundreds  among  the  scented  branches.  The  sportive  trout 
leapt  from  the  limpid  pool,  which  spread  itself  like  a  polished 
mirror  at  her  feet,  and  in  which  was  fully  pictured  her  own 
lovely  person,  on  which  her  eye  scarcely  for  a  moment  rested, 
for  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  form  and  the  fea- 
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hires  of  another.  It  was  here  that  Edward  and  she  often  met; 
and,  being  ignorant  of  his  present  situation,  she  was  not 
unwiiHng  to  suppose,  that  even  now  he  might  be  on  his  way 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  At  this  moment,  the  approach  of  some 
person  was  announced  by  the  rustling  of  the  underwood,  and 
the  motion  of  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees;  and  how  great 
was  her  surprise  when  the  lady  of  Morton  stood  before  her ! 
— but  who  was  the  more  lady-like — the  lowly  maiden,  in  the 
bloom  of  innocence  and  beauty,  or  the  high-born  dame,  pale 
and  agitated,  and  conscience-smitten?  "Lady,  what  ails 
you?"  were  the  words  which,  after  her  first  surprise  was 
over,  Agnes  was  about  to  utter,  for  she  saw  that  grief  and 
care  were  inmates  of  her  bosom;  and  all  the  sympathies  of 
her  gentle  and  confiding  heart  were  awakened.  The  lady, 
however,  anticipated  her,  and  stated,  with  an  agonizing 
energy  of  expression,  the  purport  of  her  errand,  informing 
her  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  lover,  without  assigning 
the  cause,  and  requesting  her  to  visit  the  castle  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  beg  from  the  baron  the  release  of  Edward. 
As  the  timid  deer,  when  stricken  to  the  heart  with  the 
huntsman's  arrow,  bounds  into  the  thicket  to  bleed  and  die 
unseen,  welling  out  the  purple  stream  of  life  beside  the 
crystal  fountain;  so  Agnes,  as  if  smitten  and  blighted  by  a 
startling  apparition,  staggered,  almost  unconscious  of  her 
existence,  to  the  lowly  hut,  there  to  pour  out  the  full  gush 
of  her  grief  in  the  bosom  of  her  sympathizing  parents. 
Edward  a  prisoner  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  castle!  the 
gentle  and  harmless  Edward!  For  vWiat  conceivable  crime 
'•(Mild  he  be  thus  rudely  treated  1 

The  time  passed  heavily  on,  and  Acnes  waited  with  tor- 
menting impatience  the  day  appointed.      In  her  best   attire 

she  proceeded  to  the  castle,  the*  very  form  of  whose  dusky 
towers,  Looming  in  the  distance,  smote  her  timid  heart  with 

terror.  Within  its  gloomy  walls  was  confined  that  which 
was,  of  all  earthly  Objects,  tO  her  the  dearest.  She  was  on 
her  way  tO  attempt   the  rescue  of  her   friend;    hut   how  were 

her  gentle  hands  to  tear  asunder  the  Btrong  ban  of  his 
prison-house, or  how  could  her  plaintive  entreaties  move  the 
heart  of  the  ^ruff  and  surly  baron  1 

On  her  arrival,  the  lady   found  means  to  introduce  her 
to  her  lord,  in  whose  presence  she  Left  her  t  i  do  her 
in  pleading  for  her  Edward.    The  interview,  however,  was 
brief;  for  no  sooner  was  his  name  mentioned  as  being  still 

•live,  than  the    luron's  wrat  h    rose    to  ftlTy,  and    he  swore   a. 

solemn  oath  that  he  should  instantly  die,  and  that  his  death 
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should  not  be  a  common  one.  The  terror  of  the  gentle 
Agnes  was  extreme;  and  she  fled  with  precipitation  from 
the  face  of  the  wrathful  man,  and  stayed  not  till  she  hid 
herself  in  the  cottage  on  the  Carron. 

The  circumstance  of  Edward's  being  still  alive  excited 
strong  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  the  chieftain;  for  he  knew 
that  no  person  could  survive  so  loug  without  food.  He  in- 
terrogated his  domestics,  all  of  whom  denied  that  they  knew 
anything  of  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  lordly  arrogance,  he  put  two  of  them  to  instant  death,  as 
supposed  traitors  to  their  master.  If  two  persons,  on  mere 
suspicion,  were  thus  unceremoniously  despatched,  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  death  of  Edward  was  to  be  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  cruelty.  The 
particular  kind  of  death  which  the  youth  was  to  undergo 
soon  suggested  itself  to  the  fierce  mind  of  the  haughty  lord 
— to  hang  him  on  the  loftiest  tree  of  the  lawn,  or  to  shoot 
him  through  the  heart  with  barbed  arrow,  or  to  hew  his 
head  from  his  shoulders  with  the  glittering  glaive,  was,  any 
one  of  them,  a  mode  of  execution  too  lenient  and  speedy  for 
a  criminal  so  notorious;  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
be  drawn  to  death  at  the  heels  of  furious  horses.  For  this 
purpose,  the  wildest  and  most  untamable  animals  were  to 
be  sought  for,  that  the  scene  might  be  rendered  as  tragic  as 
possible.  Two  fierce  and  intractable  horses  were  found 
grazing  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  these  were  caught  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  deed.  This  fact  is  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  a  history  of  the  entire 
transaction,  and  which  some  of  the  very  old  people  in  the 
iistrict  remember  to  have  heard  recited  in  their  youth,  but 
the  whole  of  which  seems  now  to  be  forgotten  except  the 
following  stanza : — 

"  Gae,  fetch  to  me  yon  twa  wild  steeds, 
Wbilk  gang  on  Knockenshaw; 
And  ere  I  either  eat  or  drink, 
To  death  I  will  hira  draw." 

Tn  order  to  render  the  spirited  animals  as  furious  as  pos- 
sible, a  pair  of  spurs  was  attached  to  each  by  a  girth  pass- 
ing round  the  body,  that  at  every  step  the  sharp  rowels, 
plunging  into  their  sides,  might  impel  them  onward  with 
arrowy  speed.  Edward  was  brought  from  his  cell,  and, 
being  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  the  strong  ropes  which 
wjere  tied  to  the  horses  were  bound  round  his  neck  and 
shoulders.     The  animals  were  then.  W  a  short  distance  from 
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the  castle  gate,  when,  being  lashed  with  sharp  whips,  they 
bounded  fleetly  along  the  fields,  dragging  at  their  heels  the 
screaming  victim.  As  they  advanced,  the  spurs,  like  the 
flapping  of  wings  on  their  impatient  sides,  goaded  them  to 
madness.  They  pursued  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  of  Durisdeer,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  place,  the  head  was  torn  from  the  body.  Their  race,  till 
this  catastrophe  occurred,  was  nearly  three  miles.  At  this 
point  they  made  a  turn,  and  sped  onward  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, to  a  place  where  the  Kirk-burn  joins  the  Carron;  and 
having  entered  the  mouth  of  its  deep  and  narrow  channel, 
they  were  locked  in  and  caught  by  the  country  people,  who 
had  assembled  in  sorrowful  groups  to  witness  the  scene. 
The  shattered  body  was  disentangled  from  the  cords  by  which 
it  was  bound,  and  carried  back  to  the  place  where  the  head 
was  lying,  and  buried  on  the  spot. 

The  report  of  Edward's  cruel  death  smote  the  heart  of 
Agnes  with  a  deadly  stroke,  and  she  instantly  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  parents.  The  cottage  was  filled  with  grief;  and 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  but  expressions  of 
sorrow.  She  was  buried  on  the  green  beside  her  lover.  The 
identical  spot  of  interment  is  pointed  out  to  this  day,  and 
receives  the  name  of  "  The  Heads."  A  rude  stone  of  me- 
morial still  marks  the  place  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
"  ]\ Tarty r  Lovers." 

When  the  death  of  Edward,  and  all  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, were  recounted  to  the  lady,  the  report  fell  upon  her 
spirit  like  the  fiery  bolt  of  heaven  upon  the  trees  of  the 
1  t.  It  blighted  all  her  heart,  and  withered  all  her  joy. 
Pale,  emaciated,  and  horror-struck,  she  sat  solitary  in  the 
gloomy  halls  of  the  castle  At  Length  the  agony  of  her  mind 
arose  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  was  forced  to  make  confession 
of  her  crime.  In  the  midst  of  the  upbraidings  of  her  friends 
and  the  accusations  of  her  conscience,  slie  lost  hor  reason. 
Bhe was  removed  to  a  Lonely  apartment,  in  which  she  at 

length  died  in  a  most,  pitiabl  •  condition. 

Thus  Divine  Providence  sometimes,  in  the  present  lite, 

hits  out,  to  the  wicked  their  just   award,    1>\    permitting 

their  criminal  conduct  to  work  out  its  Datura!  result  -.  The 
punishment  which  the  conscience  indicts  on  the  guilty  in 
frequently  more  intolerable  than  any  punishment  inflicted 

by  human  laws. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WiHiam  Swan— Scene  in  the  Barn— Caveat  the  Crags— Convention 
at  Wardlaw — Birsy  the  Cobbler— Search  for  Arms — Incident. 

The  house  of  Braehead,  in  Dalswinton,  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  country 
around,  and  especially  of  the  vale  beneath.  This  place,  in 
the  time  of  the  persecution,  was  tenanted  by  a  worthy  person 
of  the  name  of  Swan.  William  Swan  was  a  person  devoted 
to  the  covenanting  cause,  and  no  less  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  godliness.  No  heart  beat  with  a  kindlier  feeling  to  those 
who  were  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  than  did  the  heart 
of  this  honest  man;  and  no  door  was  opened  with  a  more 
cordial  welcome  than  his  to  admit  the  homeless  wanderer. 
His  mind  was  no  less  active  than  his  heart  was  generous; 
active  in  devising  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  concealing, 
without  the  risk  of  discovery,  those  who  fled  to  his  friendly 
mansion  for  refuge.  In  his  barn  he  formed  a  hiding-place 
for  the  reception  of  those  who,  knowing  his  readiness  to  assist 
the  oppressed,  flocked  to  him  in  considerable  numbers.  This 
hiding-place  was  an  open  space  which  was  left  between  the 
wall  and  the  corn-sheaves  or  the  hay,  which  was  built  up  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  with  a  small  entrance  at  one  corner, 
which  was  closed  so  accurately  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  The 
vacancy  behind  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  persons;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sometimes  had  no  fewer 
than  a  score  of  individuals  in  this  receptacle  at  once,  who, 
under  his  guardian  care,  felt  themselves  as  secure  as  in  a 
castlo.  These  persons  he  fed  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  good 
Obadiah  did  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  in  a  cave;  and  William 
Swan  rejoiced  in  the  exercise  of  an  ample  hospitality  toward 
those  who  were  subject  to  hunger  and  destitution  for  Christ's 
6ake.  And  doubtless  he  experienced  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
>\ying :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "     They 
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who  give  for  the  truth's  sake  give  unto  the  Lord,  and  lie  will 
repay;  and  he  often  repays  in  kind:  "The  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself."  This  little  chamber  in  the  barn  was  converted 
into  a  church,  where  these  devout  worshippers  of  God  often 
refreshed  themselves  in  the  performance  of  religious  exer- 
cises; and  lest,  on  these  occasions,  they  should  be  surprised 
by  their  enemies  when  the  loud  voice  of  their  united  praises 
might  perchance  escape  beyond  the  walls  of  their  narrow  cell, 
giving  intimation  to  those  who  were  without  of  what  was 
going  on  within,  he  made  use  of  a  particular  sign  by  which 
he  cautiously  communicated  warning  when  danger  was  near. 
In  his  immediate  neighbourhood  there  lived  a  dangerous  man 
of  the  name  of  Cowan.  This  man  was  by  trade  a  turner,  and 
an  infamous  informer,  who  received  the  payment  of  a  pound 
for  every  individual  he  betrayed  to  the  Government.  It  was 
the  interest  of  William  Swan,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  he  occasionally  concealed  in  his  house, 
to  use  every  means  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  this  person,  and 
to  gain,  as  far  as  possible,  his  good-will  by  the  liberal  bestow- 
mcnt  of  valuable  presents.  In  this  way  a  kindly  feeling  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  wrought  in  the  breast  of  Cowan,  who,  in 
order  to  show  his  respect  for  Swan,  presented  him  with  a 
little  table  made  of  oak,  and  finished  according  to  the  best 
style  of  his  trade,  and  which  is  to  this  day  preserved  as  an 
heir-loom  by  the  descendants  of  William  Swan.  Thus, 
"  when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  niaketh  even  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  Cowan  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  much  mischief;  but  Providence,  by  the  means 
specified,  was  pleased  to  restrain  that  power,  and  the  bone 
that  was  thrown  to  the  dog  prevented  its  barking. 

But  William  Swan,  with  all  his  caution,  could  not  prevent 
:»n  occasional  visit  of  the  enoniy.  lie  was  suspected  of  har- 
bouring the  intercoininuned,  as  they  were  called,  and  one 
day  a  party  of  dragoons   were  sent   to  search  the  premises. 

Their  approach  was  first  noticed  by  his  wife,  who,  in  great 
consternation,  communicated  die  circumstance  to  her  hus- 

band,  who   bad   at  this    time    about  twenty  of   the    sutler -is 

concealed  behind  the  mmr,  for  whose  safety  lie  was  much  con* 
corned.  His  fertile  mind,  however,  instantly  suggested  an 
expedient  which,  in  the  result,  proved  succe  f"i  in  accom- 
plishing their  deliverance.  I  |e  had  at  t  his  t ime  a  great  quan- 
tity Of   wool   piled   Up   in   the  end   of  the   barn.    Opposite    the 

•  where  the  friends  were  concealed  behind  the  bay.     He 
his  wife  into  the  barn,  and  explained  to  her,  in    th< 
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hearing  of  the  company  who  were  in  the  hiding-place,  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  present  emergency,  he  intended  to 
act.  It  was  his  design,  he  said,  to  be  apparently  engaged  in 
a  severe  altercation  with  her  when  the  soldiers  arrived,  re- 
specting part  oi  the  wool  which  he  was  to  suppose  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  heap,  and,  under  that  pretence,  to  lock 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  dragoons  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  thieves.  The  plan  having  been  agreed  to,  they  waited 
with  no  little  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  horsemen,  who  were 
just  at  hand.  As  they  turned  into  the  space  before  the  door, 
the  loud  voice  of  William  Swan  was  heard  rising  in  angry 
tones  above  the  clattering  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  pavement 
as  they  rushed  forward  to  the  scene  of  strife  within  the  barn. 
l- 1  wiil  not  permit  you,  my  wife  though  you  be,"  vociferated 
Swan,  "  I  will  not  allow  you,  nor  any  one  else,  to  set  a  foot 
on  the  floor  of  this  barn  so  long  as  my  wool  lies  here.  Take 
that,"  rolling  a  fleece  in  his  arms  and  throwing  it  at  her, 
'•  take  that,  and  make  what  use  of  it  you  please,  and  be  gone." 
He  then  drove  his  wife  from  the  place,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
thief,  and  stepping  out  after  her,  closed  the  door  with  vio- 
lence, and  locked  it,  and  then,  with  apparent  rage,  and  firm 
determination,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  see  the  person  who  will 
dare  to  enter  this  barn  without  my  permission."  If  the  sol- 
diers were  astonished,  we  may  conclude  they  were  equally 
amused,  for  a  scene  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  afford  men 
in  their  situation  much  merriment.  The  scheme,  however, 
was  successful,  and  the  dragoons,  without  making  any  inves- 
tigation whatever,  inarched  off,  under  the  impression  that  the 
information  respecting  Swan  was  false.  With  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  his  procedure  in  this  case,  that  is  another  matter; 
the  plan  perhaps  was  neither  the  most  judicious  nor  the  most 
praiseworthy.  It  was,  however,  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man 
in  his  situation  to  know  how  to  act,  and  he  adopted  what  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  eli- 
gible method. 

Near  the  Water  of  iE,  between  the  parishes  of  Kirkmahoe 
and  Tinwald,  is  a  place  called  the  Crags,  in  which  there  was 
a  cave  which,  like  many  other  places  of  a  similar  description 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  was  resorted  to  by  those 
who  sought  concealment  from  their  enemies.  This  place 
was  well  known  to  William  Swan,  who  did  not  fail  to  mini- 
ster to  the  wants  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  its  cold 
and  cheerkss  recesses.  The  hospitality  of  this  excellent  man 
was  not  confined  simply  to  those  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
his  own  house;  it  extended  to  all  within  his  reach,  whether 
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they  were  hidden  in  the  moss,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  cave. 
There  is  a  largeness  of  heart,  and  an  expansive  generosity  of 
soul,  which  characterize  some  good  men,  assimilating  them 
more  than  others  to  the  image  of  Him  who  is  goodness  itself. 
We  respect  a  just  man,  and  we  esteem  a  righteous  man,  but 
we  love  a  good  man  :  his  affectionate  sympathy,  and  the  assi- 
duity of  his  kindness,  bind  our  hearts  to  him  with  the  tie  of 
a  particular  attachment,  and  we  contemplate  his  character 
with  a  sweet  complacency.  One  day  after  dinner,  and  thanks 
returned  to  Him  who  fills  all  his  creatures  with  plenteousness, 
Wihiam  Swan  was  reposing  in  his  arm-chair,  and  musing 
with  a  grateful  heart  on  the  benignity  of  that  Providence 
that  had  *  prepared  a  table  before  him  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemies;"  he  remembered  his  brethren  in  affliction,  the 
sufferers  who  were  in  concealment  in  the  cave  at  the  Crags, 
and  he  felt  as  if  the  bountiful  meal  which  he  had  now  re- 
ceived would  do  him  little  good  unless  they,  too,  were  made 
sharers  of  the  same  provision.  "  My  dear  family,"  said  he, 
"  we  have  participated  amply  of  our  heavenly  Father's  bounty, 
and  we  are  strengthened  and  refreshed  ;  but  how  does  it  fare 
with  our  poor  friends  at  the  Crags,  who  are  nobly  enduring 
hunger  and  cold,  and  every  privation  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  Lord  ?  My  heart  bleeds  for  them ;  let  us  there- 
fore instantly  send  them  a  portion  from  our  table,  that  their 
hearts,  too,  may  be  comforted."  To  this  proposal  the  worthy 
family  cordially  responded,  and  it  was  agreed  to  despatch 
forthwith  a  young  female  servant  belonging  to  the  household 
with  what  provisions  she  could  carry  to  the  friends  in  theii 
lonely  concealment  at  the  Crags.     The  young  woman  whom 

the  family  wished  to  perform  for  them  this  deed  of  benefi- 
cence, was  in  all  likelihood  selected  as  a  person  to  whom 
Bnspicion  would  be  attached  if  she  were  seized  on  the 

way  than  to  one  of  themselves.      She,  however,  had   her  own 

fears,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed,  lest  she  should  en- 
counter tli '  troopers  on  the  moorland)  and  lest,  through  her 
weakness,  she  should  be  tempted  to  reveal  her  errand,  and 

Consequently  the  haunt  of  the  worthies.  William  Swan  en- 
deavoured t)0  allay  her  tears  by  represent ing  to  her  the  guar- 
dian care  of  Providence,  and  by  showing  the  praiseworthy 

nature   of  the  deed  she  w:is  called  to  perform  ;    BSSUring  her, 

|£  she  was  interrupted  and  interrogated  by  the  enemy,  that 
oourage and  words  would  l>o  given  her  both  how  to  behave 
and  how  to  answer,  Being  therefore  induced  to  comply, and 
having  mustered  all  her  fortitude  for  the  attempt,  she  set  out 
laden  with  provisions,    A  moor  of  tome  extenl  laj  hep 
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Braehead  and  the  Crags,  over  the  desert  tracts  of  which  she 
had  to  pass  ere  she  reached  her  destination,  and  it  was  here 
mainly  that  danger  was  to  be  dreaded.  As  she  entered  on 
this  moorland  waste,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  calculated  to 
excite  alarm,  and  she  proceeded  onward  in  hope  of  escaping 
interruption.  On  a  sudden,  however,  her  fond  expectations 
were  blasted,  for  she  descried  a  company  of  horsemen  ad- 
vancing in  the  distance,  and  apparently  marching  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  place  where  she  was.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dra- 
goons stood  before  her,  and  in  an  imperious  tone  asked  her 
what  it  was  she  was  carrying,  and  where  she  was  going.  She 
appeared  unwilling  to  reply;  this  excited  their  suspicion,  and 
they  affirmed  that  she  was  conveying  food  to  the  rebels,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  know  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore they  parted.  In  her  great  perplexity,  she  happened  to 
observe  on  the  neighbouring  hill  a  number  of  persons  casting 
turf,  and  she  immediately  resolved  to  turn  aside  to  them, 
hoping  that  under  the  pretext  of  carrying  food  to  the  labourers 
she  would  escape  further  annoyance.  This  new  idea  inspired 
her  with  courage,  and  she  began  to  address  the  soldiers  with 
considerable  freedom,  and  asked  them  to  accompany  her  to 
the  height,  where  the  whole  of  the  secret  which  they  seemed 
so  anxious  to  know  might  perhaps  be  fully  unfolded.  The 
people  who  were  employed  on  the  bent  were  persons  whom 
she  did  not  know;  but  as  she  expected  more  favour  from  the 
peasants  than  from  the  dragoons,  she  thought  it  probable  that 
they  would  understand  the  nature  of  her  situation,  and  re- 
ceive her  as  if  she  were  a  person  well  known  to  them,  and 
that  by  this  means  the  suspicion  of  the  troopers  would  be 
allayed.  Her  plan  was  successful,  for  the  soldiers,  without 
more  ado,  marched  off  towards  Dalswinton;  but  not  before 
they  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  their  unmannerly  in- 
terruption. She  was  now  left  alone  to  pursue  her  way  un- 
molested; and  instead  of  visiting  the  workmen  on  the  hill, 
she  went  straight  to  the  cave,  and  performed  the  truly  Chris- 
tian service  on  which  her  master  had  sent  her.  Her  escape 
prevented,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  her  master's  household,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  the  worthies  in  the  cave ;  and  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  direct  answer  to  the  prayers  of  William  Swan* 
whoso  care  for  Christ's  suffering  people  induced  him  to  em- 
ploy every  means  for  their  welfare.  A  number  of  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  persecution,  a  large  Bible  was 
found  in  the  cave,  which  doubtless  had  been  used  by  the 
pious  persons  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  there.  A 
leo^ri  pitcher  was  also  discovered,  which  probahK  belonged 
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to  the  hospitable  tenant  of  Braehead.  Both  the  Bible  and 
the  pitcher  would,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  as  valuable  relics 
by  those  into  whose  possession  they  came. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  of  the  outed  ministers  having  visited 
the  neighbourhood,  it  was  agreed  that  a  conventicle  should 
be  held  at  a  place  called  Wardlaw,  at  some  distance  from 
Braehead.  These  zealous  servants  of  Christ  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  even  at  the  imminent, 
risk  of  their  lives.  It  was  for  this  end  they  lived,  and  in 
this  good  work  they  were  ready  to  die.  The  visits  of  such 
men  were  occasions  of  much  spiritual  refreshment  to  the 
people  of  God,  who  flocked  in  great  numbers  from  all 
ports  to  hear  from  their  lips  the  precious  words  of  life.  On 
the  day  ofv  the  meeting  a  large  company  assembled  from 
the  surrounding  district,  in  the  expectation  of  spending  one 
Sabbath  in  the  worship  of  God. without  disturbance.  There 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  resided  within 
the  farm  of  Braehead,  a  low,  selfish  character,  who  ex- 
pected to  reap  some  worldly  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  meeting  at  "Wardlaw.  After  the  worship  was  begun, 
and  when  the  minister  in  the  tent,  which  was  reared  in  the 
field,  was  preaching  to  the  people,  who  were  listening  with 
all  earnestness  to  his  discourse,  Smith,  avIio  was  watching  his 
opportunity,  came  running  in  great  hasce  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  crying  that  a  company  of  dragoons  were  speedily 
approaching.  This  report,  which  was  entirely  false,  at  once 
threw  the  multitude  into  confusion,  and  occasioned  the  dis- 
persion of  the  congregation — the  very  thing  which  Smith 
wanted.  In  the  disorder  of  the  moment,  when  the  people 
were  running  to  and  fro,  not  knowing  which  hand  to  turn  to, 
the  temporary  tent  was  overturned  with  the  minister  in  it, 
but  without  any  injury  to  his  person;  and  one  man,  who  had 
tethered  his  horse  in  an  adjoining  field, that  it  might  graze  at 
leisure  during  the  service,  vaulted  the  animal,  forgetting,  in 

Ins  haste  and  trepidation,  to  untie  (lie  cord  by  which  he  was 

bound,  so  that,  spurring  furiously,  both  the  horse  and  his  rider 

were  Dearly,  if  not  actually,  overturned  by  the  sudden  c 
which  the  rope,  when  drawn  with  violence  to  its  t'ull  stretch, 
occasioned.     When  the  congregation  had  racated  the  spot, 

and   not  an    individual    remained    in  the   held,  Smith,  at    his 

leisure,  gathered  the  bonnets,  and  plaids,  and  Bibles,  and 
other  articles  which  the  people,  in  the  scene  of  confusion  thai 

ensued,  had  lel'l  hehiud  I  hem.       I  l:i\  ing  cnlleel  cd  t  he  spoil,  he 

returned  to  his  house  like  a  person  Loaded  with  the  plunde 

of  the  slain  from  the  I  This  man,  actuated  by 
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a  principle  of  sordid  avarice,  was  guilty  of  a  base  falsehood 
and  of  a  disgraceful  theft,  and  deprived  a  great  company  of 
hearing  the  Gospel  on  one  of  those  occasions  which  was  but 
rarely  enjoyed  in  those  days  of  tribulation  and  hazard. 
Covetousness  is  one  of  the  worst  of  those  vile  affections 
which  have  a  place  in  our  depraved  nature:  it  was  this 
which  prompted  Judas  to  betray  our  Lord,  and  it  has  caused 
the  ruin  of  innumerable  souls.  There  are  perhaps  few  vices 
which  lurk  more  insidiously  in  the  heart  than  this ;  for  men 
may  be  under  its  reigning  power  without  being  aware  of  it; 
and  no  evidence  is  more  decisive  against  a  man's  Christianity 
than  the  dominant  love  of  the  world :  "  Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

Smith  was  a  cobbler,  and  was  employed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  in  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  through- 
out the  district,  in  making  or  mending  shoes.  From  the 
trade  which  be  followed,  he  received  the  nickname  of  Birsy, 
which  stuck  to  him  as  pertinaciously  as  the  bur  clings  to  the 
coat  of  the  shepherd  boy,  when  once  it  has  obtained  an  acci 
dental  adhesion.  Birsy  was  not  the  most  respected  man  ii 
the  world,  as  the  notices  already  given  of  him  plainly  show, 
and  he  was,  withal,  a  notorious  coward.  His  timidity 
amounted  to  the  timorousness  of  a  child;  and  so  oppressive 
was  this  weakness,  thut  he  durst  not  travel  alone  in  the 
dark.  Everything  he  heard  or  saw,  after  the  shadows  of 
the  night  closed  in,  excited  terror,  and  made  his  hair  stand 
on  end.  Ghosts  and  bogles,  and  fairies  and  witches,  were 
everywhere.  The  dusky  whin  bush,  the  nodding  thistle,  the 
hare  started  from  her  lair,  and  the  wild  duck  plashing  in  the 
lake,  were  sufficient  to  lift  poor  Birsy's  bonnet  from  his  head, 
and  possessed  a  magic  enough  to  cause  the  pearly  drops  of 
perspiration  to  start  from  his  brow.  No  penance  more  se- 
vere could  be  inflicted  on  Birsy  than  to  oblige  him  to  walk 
in  the  dark;  and  hence  his  journeys  were  uniformly  per- 
formed in  broad  daylight.  AYilliam  Swan  contrived  to  live 
on  as  good  terms  with  his  neighbour  the  cobbler  as  possible, 
and  as  he  was  a  person  easily  overawed,  the  honest  tenant 
of  Braehead  may  probably  have  employed  means  to  keep 
him  in  a  little  subjection,  and  to  prevent  him  from  acting 
the  part  of  an  informer,  at  least  against  himself,  as  he  had 
occasion  frequently  to  harbour  in  his  barn  the  outcast  remnant 
wlio  drew  to  him  for  refuge  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  foe. 

Birsy  was  a  good  tradesman,  and  therefore  his  services 
ucre  in  great  request  in  the  district,  and  more  especially  in 
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the  winter  season,  when  the  feet  of  the  moorland  peasantry 
required  to  be  more  firmly  and  tightly  shod.  In  this  way  he 
made  a  good  livelihood,  and  was  well  entertained  in  the  dif- 
ferent houses  where  he  plied  his  occupation.  Some  time 
prior  to  the  disgraceful  affair  of  the  conventicle  at  Wardlaw, 
and  when  he  sustained  a  somewhat  less  objectionable  repu- 
tation than  he  subsequently  did,  he  happened  to  be  invited 
by  the  farmer  of  Auchengeith  to  come  to  his  house  on  a 
Monday  morning  by  break  of  day,  as  he  had  a  whole  week's 
employment  in  store  for  him.  Birsy  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  in  his  way,  and 
one  of  rather  a  serious  nature.  It  was  winter,  and  as  Auchen- 
geith was  at  some  distance,  he  durst  not  travel  in  the  dark 
of  the  morning,  "in  order  to  reach  the  place  in  time  to  begin 
his  work  at  the  proper  hour.  To  obviate  this,  however,  he 
determined  to  take  his  journey  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  to 
creep  into  the  house  in  the  dusk  unperceived,  as  he  was  un- 
willing to  show  himself  to  the  family,  lest  he  should  be 
rallied  on  a  point  he  did  not  much  relish,  namely  his  super- 
stitious cowardice.  Birsy  performed  his  journey,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  house  by  stealth,  and  in  secreting 
himself  in  the  loft  immediately  above  the  kitchen.  The  fire- 
place in  the  kitchen  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Uoor,  and  the 
smoke  ascended  through  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  from 
which  it  escaped  in  eddying  volumes  into  the  open  air.  In 
the  centre  of  the  loft  was  a  wide  square  aperture,  which 
looked  down  on  the  lire-place  beneaih,  and  from  which  the 
persons  sitting  round  the  hearth  could  easily  he  seen.  <>n 
entering  this  place  Birsy  stretched  himself  on  the  boards, 
along  tiie  edge  of  the  <>,>  >ning,  to  enjoy  the  heat,  and  jui 
far  back  as  to  avoid  the  smoke.     Bere  he  lay  veryoom- 

dlv,  ami  li  itened  to  the  conversation  thai  was  cnrriei 
below,  and  this  spot  ho  intended  to  make  his  dormitory  lor 
the  night. 

The  gudeman  of  Auchengeith  was  a  religious  person, 
and  one  who  instructed  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God.  In 
the  olden  time,  among  the  pious  pari  of  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  the  Sabbath  eveningwas  spent  in  Instructing  the 
household  from  the  catechism)  and  in  devotional  exen 
The  Lord's  day  was  kept  with  greal  solemnity;  it  was 
ligiou  il,  and  a  season  of  much  spiritual  refreshment. 

]t  is  to  their  devout  <>i>  tervani  e  of  the  Sabbath  that  the  pro- 
ficiency of  our  forefathers  in  divine  knowledge  ancj  in  grace 

sinly  t<>  l»o  ;iii ributed.    Theii  ry  different 

the  loose  notions  now  entertained  by  son      i        cting  thu 
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sanctity  of  the  Lord's-day;  for  they  were  truly  conscientious 
in  their  adherence  to  the  divine  injunction,  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy." 

The  household  of  Auchengeith  were,  on  the  evening  on 
which  Birsy  arrived,  arranged  round  the  blazing  pile  of 
peats  on  the  hearth,  and  employed  in  the  exercises  befitting 
the  day  of  holy  rest.  In  the  interval  between  catechising 
and  family  worship,  some  of  the  domestics  alluded  to  Birsy's 
coming  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  necessity  of  having  things 
in  readiness  on  his  arrival;  and  some  remarks  were  made 
respecting  his  want  of  religion,  and  other  things  that  were 
unbecoming  in  his  character.  This  conversation,  however, 
he  did  not  hear;  for  by  this  time  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 
"  Let  Birsy  alone,"  said  the  gudeman,  "  and  let  all  of  us  look 
to  ourselves,  and  see  that  our  profession  and  behaviour  be  as 
they  ought."  He  then  proceeded,  with  patriarchal  grace,  to 
make  worship;  a  duty  which,  in  the  houses  of  many  professed 
Christians,  is  now  as  much  neglected  as  is  the  sacred  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath.  That  household,  surely,  cannot  lay 
claim  to  a  religious  character,  whatever  professions  it  may 
otherwise  make,  in  which  there  is  no  family  recognition  of 
God.  How  greatly  responsible  are  parents  for  the  neglect 
of  this  service  !  Their  children  are  not  trained  to  worship 
God  in  the  domestic  circle;  and  who  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  confusion  and  insubordination  which  exist  in  certain 
households  is  to  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  this  plain,  and 
simple,  and  pleasant  duty  ?  and  with  how  much  prosperity 
God  may  bless  those  families  who  thus  acknowledge  him,  we 
cannot  say;  but  "  wherever  we  have  a  tent,  there  should 
God  have  an  altar."     "  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour." 

When  the  household  were  gathered  in  a  circle  round 
the  fire,  and  were  singing  the  psalms  of  David  in  worship, 
they  were  startled  by  the  descent  of  a  cobbler's  awl,  which 
fell  with  a  birle  on  the  hearth.  Those  that  sat  near  the 
place  looked  with  astonishment  at  one  another,  and  the  in- 
explicable circumstance  produced  a  momentary  cessation  in 
their  singing.  How  an  elshln,  as  it  was  termed  in  their 
dialect,  could  drop  from  the  loft  in  this  ominous  manner,  on 
the  Sabbath  evening,  and  in  the  time  of  worship,  was  more 
than  they  could  divine.  They  began  to  feel  eery,  and  to 
withdraw  in  a  wider  circle  from  the  utuoruif  spot.  The  gude- 
man noticed  the  movement,  and  the  whispering  beyond  the 
fire,  but  made  no  remarks,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  wor- 
ship, lie  next  proceeded  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  during  the  exercise  a  broad-bladed  knife,  firmly  ingrafted 
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in  a  thick  wooden  heft,  fell  with  a  rebound  on  the  hearth- 
etone,  and  lay  sharp  and  glittering  before  the  fire-place. 
The  consternation  was  now  extreme,  and  they  rushed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment.  The  venerable  master  of 
the  house,  who  held  the  Bible  on  his  knee,  paused,  and 
eagerly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He  was 
informed  that  first  an  awl  and  then  a  large  knife  had  fallen 
from  the  loft  on  the  floor.  The  worthy  man,  who  was  not 
altogether  free  of  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  times,  con- 
sidered the  incidents  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  reproof  for  their 
profaning  the  Sabbath  in  talking  of  Birsy's  character,  which 
should  not  once  be  named  on  the  Lord's-day.  He  considered 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  incidents  was  correct,  seeing 
the  awl  and  the  knife  were  the  implements  of  a  shoemaker. 
In  this  manner  he  read  a  lecture  to  his  household  on  the  pro- 
priety of  speaking  evil  of  no  man,  and  on  the  duty  of  abstain- 
ing from  our  own  words  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  disturbance  in  the  kitchen  below  awoke  Birsy  from 
his  sound  sleep  on  the  edge  of  the  loft  that  overlooked  the 
fire-place.  The  poor  man,  forgetting  where  he  was,  an 
being  overcome  with  drowsiness  and  the  sound  which  was 
ringing  in  his  ears,  began  to  bestir  himself,  and,  in  the  act  of 
turning,  fell  plump  down  bodily  into  the  fire  among  the  smok- 
ing peats.  All  was  now  uproar,  and  every  one  fled  as  for 
his  life.  Here  was  the  very  embodiment  of  all  evil  himself 
that  had  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  none  had  the 
confidence  to  outface  so  ominous  a  visitation.  Not  one  was 
found  possessed  of  fortitude  sufficient  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  save  the  head  of  the  household  himself,  who,  h.r 

mustered  up  all  his  firmness,  laid  hold  on  the  object  before 
him,  and  dragged  it  from  the  burning  pile.    On  examination 

it  was  found  to  be  the  veritable  Pursy  himself,  who.  in  dust 
and  smoke,  had  made  his    descent  into  the  kiteheu   of  Aueh- 

engeith,  on  the  quiet  Sabbath  evening,  when  the  peaceful 
family  were  engaged  in  the  appropriate  exercises  of  the  day 

Of  rest. 

The  mystery  was  now    unfolded.      The   family  w  I  re  called 

in,  and  the  bapless  cobbler  narrated  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease.  Their  consternation  now  gave  place  to  very  dif- 
ferent   feelings,   which,   had   it    been   on   another  day    01  the 

week,  would  have  found  vent  in  bursts  of  merriment  and 

raillery. 

Alter  the  affair   of  the  conventicle,  Suiilh  fell  into  I  - 
of  great,  mental  distn-  080  of  the  impietj   of  his  00D>- 

dnct   in   this  instance,  combined  with  .1  conviction  of  the 
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general  irreligiousness  of  his  character  in  other  respects, 
drove  him  to  distraction.  He  lived  despised  by  others,  and 
despising  himself,  till  his  life  became  an  insupportable  bur- 
den, and,  like  Judas,  he  hanged  himself.  He  was  found  by 
his  own  sister,  suspended  in  one  of  the  out-houses  belonging 
to  William  Swan,  and  the  circumstance  created  the  deepest 
sensation  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
painful  occurrence  spread  abroad,  every  person  seemed 
horror-struck;  for  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  wicked  man, 
and  his  end  was  viewed  as  the  natural  consecmence  of  his 
nefarious  life.  This  poor  man,  instead  of  fleeing  to  the 
Saviour  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  yielded  to  despair, 
not  understanding  that  all  sins,  the  greatest  and  the  least 
alike,  may  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  the  glorious  propi- 
tiation of  our  great  High  Priest,  who  "  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost."  Despair  of  divine  mercy  originates  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  powerful  legal  bias  of  the  unrenewed  heart, 
which  prompts  us  to  entertain  the  supposition,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  a  man's  criminality  his  pardon  is  difficult 
or  easy;  that  God  is  more  ready  to  forgive  a  less  sin  than  a 
greater;  and  that  if  we  were  more  worthy,  we  might  with  the 
greater  confidence  come  to  Him.  All  this,  however,  is  ob- 
viously unsound;  for  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  offers  sal- 
vation to  all  men  without  difference,  be  their  sins  many  or  few, 
because  the  infinitely  efficacious  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin. 

In  former  times,  and  even  till  a  very  recent  period,  public 
opinion  respecting  acts  of  suicide  was  peculiar,  and  so  pe- 
culiar as  to  forbid  the  sepulture  in  the  common  burying- 
ground,  of  all  persons  who  terminated  their  lives  by  their 
own  hands.  Happily,  this  opinion  is,  in  our  times,  greatly 
modified,  if  not  altogether  changed.  In  the  days  of  William 
Swan,  however,  the  feeling  against  such  persons  ran  to  the 
highest  extreme,  and  the  body  of  Smith  was  not  allowed 
interment  in  the  churchyard.  In  such  cases,  the  custom 
was  to  bury  on  neutral  land,  either  on  the  march  between 
two  counties,  or  between  two  gentlemen's  estates,  that  the 
dust  of  such  unhappy  persons  might  not  find  a  resting-place 
on  any  claimable  property.  There  is  a  spot  on  the  Low t her 
hills,  exactly  on  the  borders  of  Nithsdale  and  Lanarkshire, 
which,  for  many  generations,  was  employed  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  victims  of  suicide.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  any  individual  could  be  found  to  remove  the  body  of 
Smith,  and  to  prepare  it  for  burial ;  even  his  own  nearest 
kindred  refused  to  touch  him,  and  he  might  have  remained 
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suspended  till  the  flesh  fell  from  his  bones,  had  not  the  laird 
of  Dalswinton  induced  a  person  to  convey  the  corpse  in  a 
car  to  a  place  at  Auchengeith,  on  the  march  between  the 
lands  of  Closeburn  and  Queensberry,  where  he  was  buried. 
Smith's  conduct  at  the  conventicle,andhis  character  generally, 
were  so  detested,  that  honest  William  Swan  could  not  endure 
even  to  see  the  house  standing  in  which  he  ended  his  life ; 
and  he  forthwith  demolished  it,  not  leaving  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  he  might  obliterate  the  scene  of  so  vile  an  ac- 
tion, and  testify  his  disapprobation  of  a  character  so  infamous. 
"  Upon  the  8th  of  May  1679,"  says  Wodrow,  "  the  council 
emit  a  proclamation  against  travelling  with  arms  without  li- 
cense. It  is  founded  upon  the  atrocious  acts  committed 
by  persons  who  go  to  field  conventicles;  and  discharges  all 
subjects  to  travel  with  arms  without  license,  and  appoints 
all  magistrates  to  seize  such,  except  noblemen,  landed  gen- 
tlemen, and  their  children,  and  servants  in  company  with 
them,  if  they  be  found  with  arms;  and  the  soldiers  are  like- 
wise ordered  to  apprehend  such."  After  the  passing  of  this 
act  a  strict  search  was  made  for  arms,  especially  in  tho^ 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  wa« 
known  to  exist.  The  terror  lest  the  peasantry  would  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  aggression,  or  perhaps  execute 
vengeance  on  those  who  oppressed  them  whenever  an  op- 
portunity should  present  itself,  dictated,  no  doubt,  this  mea- 
sure. In  the  general  search  for  arms,  then,  a  party  of 
dragoons  visited  Braehead  for  the  purpose  of  securing  what 
Warlike  implements  they  might  find  in  the  possession  of  the 
tenant.  William  Swan,  however,  was  beforehand  with  iliem; 
for  having  heard  of  the  act,  and  knowing  the  uncompromising 

rigour  with  which  (he  search  would  he  made,  carried  his 
arms  to  the  roof  of  the  house  and  concealed  them  carefully 
among  the  thatch,  in  this  place  they  were  as  Becure  as  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  the  honest  man  rested  satisfied 
that  search  would  be  fruitless.  When  th>  soldiers  arrived 
they  explored  evt  n  corner,  but  found  nothing.  There  ws 
a  poor  widow  who  Lived  en  thcsnuie  farm,  whose  house  also 
they  had  received  ord  arch,  and  to  b  nee  they 

now  proceeded.    This  woman's  husband  and  his  brother  had 

been  Covenanters,  but  at  this  time  they  were  in  the 

They  died  not  by  the  immediate  hand  of  per    oution,  but 
rather  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  to  which  tiny  » 
subjected;  and  thus,  though  they  were  not   slain  with   the 
■word,  nor  shol  with  the  musket,  nor  hanged  on  the  gil 
for  their  adherenc  -  to  the  cause  of  truth,  still  they  were  truly 
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martyrs,  for  their  death  was  the  result  of  self-denial, 
privation,  and  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  It  was  on  account, 
therefore,  of  the  well-known  nonconformity  of  her  husband 
that  this  poor  woman's  dwelling  was  to  undergo  a  search. 
William  Swan,  knowing  that  she  was  a  worthy  person,  and 
that  she  preserved  the  arms  of  her  deceased  husband  with  a 
superstitious  care — often  burnishing  them,  and  then  deposit- 
ing them  in  a  place  where  they  might  not  receive  the  slightest 
tarnish — was  solicitous  on  her  account,  and  requested  her  to 
conceal  them  among  the  thatch,  as  he  had  done.  To  this, 
however,  she  would  not  consent,  but  determined  still  to  keep 
them  below  the  bed-clothes — the  place  where  she  had  hither- 
to retained  them.  When  the  soldiers  left  Braehead,  Swan 
accompanied  them  to  the  widow's  house,  anxious  to  witness 
the  result,  and  ready  to  intercede  in  case  of  a  discovery. 
The  widow  had  that  same  morning  gone  to  the  moss  to  pre- 
pare peats  for  her  winter's  fuel,  and  had  locked  the  door  be- 
hind her  ;  but  previous  to  her  departure,  she  had  made  ready 
a  large  cog  of  sowens  for  her  children's  breakfast,  which  she 
had  placed  below  the  bed-clothes,  to  keep  them  warm. 
Strachan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  commander  of  the 
party,  without  ceremony  burst  open  the  door,  and  entering, 
immediately  commenced  the  search  for  the  arms  under  the 
bed-clothes — a  circumstance  which  proves  that  he  had  re- 
ceived due  information  of  the  place  where  he  would  iind 
them.  In  his  haste  to  seize  the  weapons,  however,  he  thrust 
his  hand  to  the  wrist  into  the  scalding  sowens;  the  effect  of 
which,  like  a  sudden  and  powerful  shock  of  electricity,  made 
him  spring  back  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  while  the  warm 
viscous  substance  was  dripping  like  clotted  blood  from  his 
ruddy  hand,  the  pain  of  which  was  intolerable.  "Run  to 
the  brook,  Captain  Strachan,"  cried  William  Swan,  who 
soavcely  understood  the  state  of  things  till  the  matter  was 
more  fully  investigated.  The  affair  afforded  the  soldiers 
unspeakable  merriment,  especially  when  they  saw  their  mag* 
nanimous  leader  rinsing  his  hand  and  arm  in  the  clean.^in^ 
and  cooling  stream.  The  circumstance,  however,  put  an  cud 
to  the  search  for  arms;  and  William  Swan  was  gratified  to 
think  that  neither  he  nor  the  poor  woman  was  likely  to  be 
put  to  any  further  trouble  for  the  present. 

The  persons  attached  to  the  covenanting  interest,  who 
lived  in  the  parishes  of  indulged  ministers,  were  much  more 
favoured  than  those  who  were  resident  in  the  parishes  of  the 
curates.  Much  of  the  distress  of  the  country  arose  from  in- 
Wmatio-  against  the  Nonconformists,  and  the  curates 
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were  the  individuals  who  were  mainly  active  in  this  way. 
They  hated  the  Presbyterians,  and  they  were  especially  mor- 
tified at  the  dislike  which  the  people  showed  to  their  minis 
try,  and  hence  non-attendance  at  their  churches  was  visited 
with  their  heaviest  displeasure.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
Prelatic  incumbents,  on  account  of  their  leniency  or  indol- 
ence, gave  comparatively  little  annoyance  to  the  Covenan- 
ters within  their  bounds;  but  then  these  cases  were  rare. 
The  indulged  ministers,  eighty  of  whom  were,  in  1672,  located 
by  pairs  in  parishes,  though  they  were  guilty  of  defection  and 
foul  compliance,  operated  as  a  sort  of  gourd,  under  which  not 
a  few  of  the  people  sat  down  and  screened  themselves  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  persecution.  This  accounts  for 
the  exemption  of  persons  from  trouble,  on  whom  we  might 
naturally  think  that  the  heavy  hand  of  oppression  would 
have  otherwise  been  laid.  Complaints  were  not  lodged,  and 
the  interference  of  the  military  was  not  called  for  by  the  in- 
cumbents. This  gourd,  however,  under  the  awning  of  which 
he  people  in  many  parishes  gladly  sheltered  themselves,  was 
often  hastily  removed.  The  indulged  ministers  were  very 
precariously  dealt  with;  they  were  expelled  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  council  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason.  They  were 
hated  by  the  ruling  party,  although,  for  certain  political 
purposes,  they  were  tolerated,  and  partially  countenanced. 
If  they  were  detested  by  the  rulers,  tin  y  were  despised  by 
the  more  strict  and  consistent  class  of  the  Covenanters,  who 
stood  aloof  from  them,  and  sought  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordi- 
nances <>t  religion  in  a  less  objectionable  connection,  al- 
though at  the  risk  of  their  liv 

William  Su  n  all  likelihood,  under  the  ministrations 

of  an  indulged  preacher;  for  though  he  was  known  to  he  a 
Presbyterian  even  by  the  military,  ami  by  seme  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  th  i  persecution,  yet  he  was  Left  in  a  great 
measure  undisturbed.  This  honest  man,  as  we  have  shown, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  shelter  and  save  the  help- 
less wanderers   who  were  driven  from  place   to   place  at    the 

|H.iiit.  of  the  sword.  He  bad  a  retreat  in  his  barn,  in  which 
he  concealed  them,  ami   lei   them   with  a  truly  Christian 
hospitality.      Sad    this   been  discovered   by    the   troopers, 
tiei  h'T  lie'  l  niency  of  a  curate  nor  the  toleration  i 
indulged   minister  would  have  saved  him  from  hit  fate. 

Claverhousc  having,  on  one  occasion,  received  information 
thai  a  number  of  rebels,  as  they  were  denominated,  were 
concealed  in  the  moors  of  Dalswinton,  proceeded  with  a 
company  of  hi    tor  em    >  i  them  out.     On  hi 
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he  called  at  Braehead,  the  residence  of  William  Swan;  and 
as  some  of  the  horses  of  the  troopers  had  become  lame,  and 
therefore  utterly  unfit  to  traverse  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
moorland,  he  pressed  into  his  service  all  the  horseu  which 
honest  William  Swan  could  spare,  and  one  from  the  widow 
referred  to,  who  lived  at  Braefoot,  on  the  same  farm.  No 
ceremony  was  employed  by  the  military  in  those  days,  in 
making  their  demands  for  the  king's  service  or  their  own,  as 
it  best  suited  them;  and  no  remonstrance  was  available  on 
the  part  of  those  on  whom  the  exaction  was  made.  Not 
only  were  the  horses  of  William  Swan  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, but  himself  also.  Claverhouse  demanded  his  assistance 
in  the  search,  and  in  guiding  their  way  through  the  wild. 
Among  the  persons  who  were  hiding  in  the  moor  were  some 
near  relations  of  the  widow  of  Braefoot,  and  she  was  greatly 
concerned  for  their  safety;  and  under  pretence  of  bringing 
back  her  horse  when  they  had  completed  the  search,  she  de- 
termined to  accompany  the  party. 

Claverhouse,  it  seems,  trusted  much  to  William  Swan  for 
the  success  of  this  expedition;  but  William,  like  all  the 
guides  of  his  description  in  similar  circumstances,  was  the 
worst  lie  could  have  chosen.  If  he  knew  the  retreats  of  the 
wanderers,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  reveal  them. 
Accordingly,  in  moving  along,  William  took  the  very  op- 
posite direction  from  that  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  to 
be  found;  and  many  a  weary  and  needless  step  did  he  lead 
them,  for  he  took  advantage  of  every  circuitous  path  to  pro- 
long the  journey,  and  to  render  their  object  fruitless.  At 
the  different  places  to  which  they  came  they  received  infor- 
mation of  the  route  of  the  fugitives,  who,  it  seems,  amounted 
to  a  considerable  number;  for  it  is  likely  that  a  conventicle 
had  been  held.  This  information  imparted  many  useful  hints 
to  William,  who,  knowing  the  localities,  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions respecting  the  likelihood  of  their  retreats,  and  the 
speed  with  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were 
making  their  fliirht.  When  at  any  time  he  feared  thev  were 
approaching  their  lurking-places,  he  attempted  to  divert  the 
soldiers  by  soliciting  them  to  remain  for  a  little  in  the  place, 
and  institute  a  strict  search  in  the  vicinity,  if  peradventure 
they  might  light  npon  the  fugitives.  In  these  cases  no  one 
more  active  than  William  Swan,  in  running  to  and  fro, 
and  prying  with  all  apparent  eagerness  into  every  place  of 
conceivable  concealment.  Expert  as  the  soldiers  generally 
at  this  work,  their  guide  seemed  far  to  outstrip  them, 
*nd  to  be  much  more  ^ulous  in  the  matter  than  even  thy 
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most  ardent  among  themselves.  William  knew  that  minutes 
were  worth  hours  in  this  case,  and  that  a  very  brief  space 
spent  in  this  way  might  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the 
helpless  persons  who  were  fleeing  for  their  lives.  And  ad- 
mirably did  they  succeed;  for  a  breathing-time  was  afforded 
to  the  fugitives,  and  an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  a  greater . 
distance.  The  promptitude  which  he  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion attracted  the  notice  of  Claverhouse,  and  he  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  He  was  at  this  time  in  all  the 
prime  and  activity  of  manhood;  and  he  appeared  to  the  leader 
of  the  party,  from  his  assiduity  and  bodily  prowess,  to  be  a 
man  quite  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  he  proposed  to  enlist  him 
as  a  trooper,  offering  him  very  advantageous  terms.  William 
inwardly  shrank  from  such  a  proposal,  his  whole  nature  re- 
coiled from  such  a  service;  and  he  declined  the  proffers  of 
the  commander,  but  in  such  a  way,  no  doubt,  as  not  to  excite 
unnecessary  suspicion. 

The  soldiers  continued  the  pursuit  in  the  direction  of 
Moffat,  having  swept  along  the  skirts  of  Tinwald,  and  passed 
i'arkgate,  where  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the  fugitives. 
When  they  had  gone  thus  far,  they  were  informed  that  the 
persons  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  had  betaken  themselves 
to  Kinnel  Water,  to  seek  in  the  retreats  of  that  locality  a 
hiding-place.  Kinnel  Water  and  its  neighbourhood  bad 
often  concealed  the  wanderers  in  the  day  of  their  destitution. 
In  this  direction,  then,  the  soldiers  turned  in  the  pursuit, 
and  Swan  and  the  widow  were  trudging  on  foot.  As  a  great 
deal  was  supposed  to  depend  on  Swan's  guidance,  Claverhouse, 
not  willing  to  be  retarded  by  one  on  foot,  and  the  day  beginning 
to  decline,  commanded  him  to  vault  one  of  the  horses,  even 
though  a  trooper  should  dismount  and  walk.  The  order  was 
speedily  obeyed,  and  William  was  seated  od  a  horse  which 
oappened  to  be  his  own.     Nor  was  the  poor  widow  forgotten; 

for,  seeing    that    she    would    inevitably   be    left  alone    in    the 

moor,   he  placed  her  on  horseback   behind  himself.    The 
circumstance,  however,  displeased  Claverhouse;  but  Swan's, 

entreaties  prevailed,  and  she  was  allowed  to  remain. 

The  fugitives  had  frequently,  during  the  course  of  the  da] 
been  Dearly  overtaken  by  the  pursuers,  but  si  ill  they  had  i  uo- 
ceeded  in  eluding  them.  Their  hopes  now  began  to  fail, 
and  they  feared  thai  there  would  be  do  possibility  ofe  cape. 
Their  only  refuge  now  was  Queensberry  Hill,  a  height  which 
rises  conspicuously  in  the  desert,  and  on  whose  head  the 

often  re. i   in  lazy  volumes.     To  this  eminence  they 
now  Red  with  :iii  gpee  I,  ami  i  ucc  >eded  in  their  object  be 
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the  horsemen  could  reach  them.  When  they  reached  the 
mountain  it  is  said  that  the  mantling  mist  descended  from 
the  hovering  clouds,  and  enveloped  them.  This  circumstance 
often  happened,  and  is  of  every-day  occurrence  in  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
the  mist  was  reposing  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  very 
time  that  the  fugitives  were  in  its  vicinity;  and  that  this  in- 
duced them  to  flee  to  the  height,  that,  if  possible,  they  might 
get  behind  its  snowy  curtains,  and  hide  themselves  from 
their  enemies. 

The  dragoons,  it  would  appear,  had  a  full  view  of  the 
fleeing  party,  and  pushed  on  with  all  eagerness  to  overtake 
them.  Their  disappointment,  therefore,  was  excessive,  when 
they  saw  them  vanish  behind  the  drapery  of  the  mist  that 
was  creeping  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill;  and  Claverhouse, 
in  an  especial  manner,  gave  vent  to  his  rage,  in  the  utterance 
of  profane  and  blasphemous  expressions.  "  There,''  he  ex- 
claimed, "  is  the  devil's  mist  again,  which  has  once  more 
prevented  us  from  seizing  those  rebels,  when  they  were  al- 
most within  our  grasp." 

Their  search  was  now  fruitless,  unless,  in  the  misty  atmos- 
phere, they  had  been  pleased  to  take  windle-straws  for  men. 
The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  haze  was 
spreading  downwards  into  the  more  level  parts,  threatening 
to  envelop  the  whole  in  bewilderment  and  perplexity.  The 
concern  of  the  soldiers  was  now  extreme;  for  they  feared 
that  if  they  should  leave  their  way,  as  the  night  was  approach- 
ing, they  would  perish  in  the  waste.  Their  eagerness  to  ap- 
prehend the  conventiclers  was  absorbed  in  solicitude  about 
their  own  safety;  and  every  consideration  was  merged  in  the 
single  one  of  immediate  self-preservation.  The  bold  com- 
mander now  felt  himself  helpless  as  a  child;  for  he  could 
neither  extricate  himself  nor  his  men  from  their  perilous 
situation.  And  what  was  it  ?  Were  they  surrounded  with 
innumerable  hosts  of  savage  men,  with  whom  they  had  no 
power  to  cope  ?  Were  they  encompassed  with  the  devouring 
floods,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  engulfed  in  their  ter- 
rible depths  ?  Were  they  enveloped  in  the  heart  of  the  deso 
latiug  tempest,  when  the  hot  thunderbolts,  with  destructive 
energy,  were  darting  their  living  fires  on  every  side  of  them  ? 
No.  They  were  only  infolded  in  the  soft  mantling  of  the 
dewy  mist,  which  presented  no  frightful  object  to  their  sight, 
and  uttered  no  terrible  sounds  in  their  ears;  and  yet  they 
were  panic-struck,  and  at  their  wits'  end.  Could  one  have 
supposed  that  a  thin?  so  simple  would  have  so  entirely  un 
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manned  the  redoubted  cavalier  and  his  magnanimous  troop- 
ers ?  And  yet  so  it  was.  Claverhouse,  in  utter  consternation, 
offered  William  Swan  a  tempting  reward  if  he  would  con- 
duct them  safely  off  the  hill,  and  through  the  moors,  to  some 
place  of  abode  during  the  night.  Swan  inwardly  enjoyed 
the  sport,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  heroes  of  the  moors  so  com- 
pletely cowed  before  the  noiseless  rolling  of  the  gentle  mist; 
and  he  determined  for  once  to  lead  the  party  at  his  pleasure, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  sleepless  night.  Claverhouse  greatly 
feared  lest,  in  the  murkiness  of  the  evening,  he  should  fall 
over  some  precipice,  or  tumble  into  some  moss-hag,  which 
might  prove  the  grave  both  of  himself  and  his  goodly  war- 
steed.  His  military  skill  could  not  help  him  here,  and  his 
bravery  was  equally  unavailing.  He  who  was  so  reckless 
on  the  field  of  conflict,  and  who  was  rather  a  savage  than  a 
hero,  now  manifested  an  excess  of  concern  and  timidity  that 
was  truly  astonishing.  But  the  doughty  chieftain  found  it 
one  thing  to  face  death  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
battle-field,  and  another  thing  to  meet  it  calmly  and  in- 
gloriously  on  the  moor. 

Swan,  though  he  might  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
mist,  knew  the  locality  well,  and  be  could,  with  considerable 
Sase,  have  conducted  them  to  a  regular  road,  and  left  them 
to  plod  their  own  way;  but  this  he  was  resolved  not  to  do, 
for  be  was  desirous  of  inflicting  some  slight  chastisement  on 
the  troopers,  who  caused  so  much  distress  to  the  unoffending 
nitry.  This  purpose,  however,  was  defeated;  for  the 
party  stumbled  accidentally  on  a  strolling-shepherd,  who  was 
wending  bis  way  through  the  wild.  Claverhouse  entreated 
the  mas  to  aid  them  in  their  difficulty,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  should  deceive  them.  The  man, 
through  interest  <>r  through  fear,  did  the  best  he  could,  and 
succeeded  in  conducting  them  to  Mitchelslacks,  a  farm-house 
among  tin;  bills,  where  they  staid  during  the  night,  and  then 
repaired  to  their  garrison  in  the  morning.  William  Swan 
and  the  widow  returned  borne  in  safety,  and,  it  is  said,  brought 
their  horses  with  them — a  thing  little  expected,  as  Claver* 
■  seldom  parted  wii  b  such  animals  w  ben  they  suited  his 
purpose.  Thus  terminated  the  incidents  of  tins  day,  the 
morning  of  which  threatened  death  to  the  <  Covenanters— and, 
the  evening,  destruction  to  the  troopers. 

William  Swan  of  Braehead  lived  to  the  great  n  feof  nin< 

BIX,  and    '-e.nne    In  bis    graVS   in  a  lull  age,  tik<    SS  B  ihock  of' 

o  uii  comet  1 1  iii  bis  season;  an  old  man       1  full  of  years,  and 
gathered  to  bis  people."    "The     lemorj    oi  the 
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shall  be  blessed  ;"  and  the  memorial  of  this  good  man  is  still 
■warmly  cherished,  not  only  by  his  descendants,  but  by  all 
to  whom  his  good  report  has  reached.  His  daughter,  Helen 
Swan,  was  seventy-lour  years  old  when  she  was  gathered  to 
her  fathers;  and  his  grand-daughter,  Helen  Fraser,  who 
lives  in  the  village  of  Minihive  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  at  pre- 
sent ?°venty -seven. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Bellybught — Scene  at  Auchengrouch — The  Pursuit. 

The  farm  of  Bellybught,  in  the  parish  of  Morton,  is  situated 
in  a  very  wild  spot  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  times 
of  our  suffering  ancestors  was  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  seclusion  from  the  fury  of  their  persecutors.  In 
this  wilderness  there  was  a  lonely  shieling,  which  stood  in  a 
moor  encircled  with  hills,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a 
deep  and  rugged  ravine,  whose  precipitous  sides  were  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  the  dark  and  unfrequented  mazes  and 
recesses  of  which  afforded  a  sure  and  safe  retreat.  On  one 
occasion,  a  company  of  wanderers,  one  of  whom  was  Adam 
Clark  of  Glenim,  bad  concealed  themselves  in  this  solitary 
haunt.  Adam,  on  several  accounts,  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  leader  by  the  party  with  whom  he  was  connected,  and 
their  movements  were  usually  guided  by  his  direction.  In 
this  drear}    seclusion  they  held  delightful  communion  on 

spiritual  things,  and   enjoyed    much   sweet    intercourse    with 

God,  It  was  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  fall  liberty  of  wor- 
shipping according  to  their  conscience  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  that  they  withstood  the  unrighteous  usurpation   of 

those  who  wished  to  wreath  about  their  QeckS  the  yoke  both 
of  a,  spiritual  and  a  political  bondage;  and  hence  thev  sought, 
and    found,    in    I  he    remote    solitudes,    that  freedom    which 

emild  not  elsewhere  be  enjoyed.  In  this  exile,  however, 
they  were  often  in  much  distress  through  hunger  j  and  unless 
when  a  friend  who  knew  their  situation  brought  them  a  sup- 
ply, they  were  obliged  to  travel  a  considerable  distance,  and 
in  greal  ►cy,  to  procure  food  to  preserve  their  lives.     An 

anecdote  is  told  of  a  pious  man,  who  had  secluded  himself  in 

|  oave  by  the   Water  of   J>],  and  who  was  BO  do  oly  watched 

by  his  enemies,  thai  be  dared  aol  venture  abroad  night  <u- 
day  for  a  ooni  Iderable  time,     fn  tins  situation,  being  gi 
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afflicted  with  hunger,  he  observed  a  large  wild-fowl  that 
:.  lighted  very  near  the  mouth  of  his  cell,  and  deposited  an 
agg  among  the  heather.  This  was  done  every  morning,  and 
on  this  provision  he  was  sustained  during  the  time  of  his 
concealment  in  tbe  cavern;  and  in  this  way,  as  the  Lord  pre- 
served the  life  of  his  prophet  by  the  brook  Cherith,  when 
the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening,  was  this  good  man,  who 
trusted  in  God,  supported.  In  the  one  case  the  supply  was 
miraculous,  and  in  the  other  not ;  still  the  hand  of  a  guardian 
Providence  was  as  much  concerned  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
the  Lord  will  supply  our  wants  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
use  of  means;  and,  therefore,  while  we  pray,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,"  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  labour  with 
our  hands  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence;  for  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  the  diligent  use  of  means  are  to  be  combined.  In 
those  cases,  however,  in  which  we  are  precluded  from  using 
means,  we  are  authorized  to  trust  in  God,  believing  tiiat  he 
will  supply  our  wants  in  one  way  or  in  another;  for  he  will 
sooner  rain  bread  from  the  clouds,  than  suffer  the  confidence 
of  his  people  to  be  defeated. 

Adam  Clark,  who  was  a  robust  and  active  young  man,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  issued,  with  one  or  two  ol 
his  companions,  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  night  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  meal  for  the  rest  who  remained 
in  the  shieling.  He  obtained  his  errand,  and  returned  in  safety 
before  the  early  dawn,  congratulating  himself  and  his  friends 
on  his  success.  The  party,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-eight 
persons,  having  with  grateful  hearts  participated  of  the  wel- 
come viands  which  He  who  provides  for  the  wants  of  all  his 
creatures  had  set  before  them,  were  reposing  securely  within 
the  hut,  when  Clark,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  standing  near 
the  door,  observed  a  ewe  pass  with  startling  haste,  and  then 
another,  pursued  by  a  swift  and  powerful  dog.  "  What 
means  this  V '  exclaimed  Andrew.  "It  is  one  of  Morton's 
dogs,"  replied  Adam;  "our  retreat  is  discovered,  and  the 
troopers  will  be  here  instantly."  The  party  within  were 
roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  every  man  had  his  de- 
fensive weapons  in  readiness.  Scarcely  had  they  accoutred 
themselves  when  the  dragoons  in  thundering  haste  surrounded 
the  hiding-place.  The  friends  within  rushed  simultaneously 
to  the  bent,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  making  their  escape. 
The  leader  of  the  troopers  commanded  them  to  seize  Clark, 
come  or  tne  rest  what  might.     He  was  instantly  attacked  l>v 
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ft  powerful  dragoon,  and  Clark,  having  caught  his  horse  by 
the  bridle  reins,  pushed  him  backwards  till  he  stumbled  and 
overthrew  his  rider.  The  dragoon  was  now  fully  in  his  power, 
but  he  spared  his  life,  resting  contented  with  having  come  off 
victorious  and  unscathed  in  the  perilous  scuffle.  In  the  mean- 
time his  attention  was  directed  to  another  quarter,  where  he 
saw  his  brother  Andrew  prostrated  in  a  moss,  and  a  gigantic 
dragoon  standing  over  him,  and  about  to  hew  him  in  pieces 
with  his  ponderous  broadsword.  Adam  sprung  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  in  a  moment  was  at  his  side.  The  dragoon  turned 
round  to  defend  himself  from  the  attack  of  his  new  opponent, 
and  left  Andrew  uninjured.  In  the  conflict  Adam  wrested 
the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  and  having  throAvn 
him  on  the  heath,  descended  with  his  companions  into  the 
ravine  or  deep  gully,  formed  by  the  rushing  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  in  the  bosky  recesses  of  which  they  found  a  retreat 
from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes,  who  dared  not  venture  after 
them,  lest  they  should  receive  a  fatal  shot  by  the  party  un- 
seen, from  the  heart  of  the  dark  bushes  in  which  they  were 
hid.  Thus  did  Providence  defend  this  little  band  of  Christian 
patriots;  and  while  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  thankful- 
)i  to  them,  that  no  one  of  their  number  was  missing,  nor 
any  of  them  seriously  hurt,  it  must  have  been  no  less  satis- 
factory, that  they  had  left  none  of  their  enemies  dead  on  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Their  object  was  not  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
others,  but  to  preserve  their  own;  and  if  at  any  time  in  self- 
ttce  they  took  away  life,  it  was  not  because  they  had  plea- 
sure in  it,  but  because  necessity  compelled  them. 

■  this,  when  the  Revolution  Settlement  had 
made  iocs  friends  again,  Adam  Clark,  now  a  peaceful  store* 
farmer  among  the  hills  of  his  native  distriot,  happened  I 
in  th  Idinhurgh, to  which  place  he  had  driven  a  flock 

of  sheep  for  sale     As  he  was  strolling  along  the  streets  he 

ied  by  a  tall  ami  strongly  built  man,  who  asked  him 

if  he  did  not  recognise  him.  "No,"  said  Clark,  "  I  do  not 
Know  you;  you  seem  an  entire  stranger  to  me."  "  1  know  you, 
however,  ha\  ing  once  met  with  yon  in  oiroumstances  which  i 

shall  not  easi!  "      "  To  what  do   you  allude  ("   replied 

Clark.    "  I'n  you  not  remember,"  said  the  man,  "the 
slaught  a'   Bellybught  I     Do  \<>u  not  remember  (he  dra 
from  whom  yon  wrested  the  sword,  and  whom  you  left   , 
e  in  i  ho  moss  I"    ik  l  do,"  answered  Clark  ;  '"and  are 

I   am ;   and  to   you    1    «>\\  e  niv   lite,  for    voi. 

in  \  our  power,     I  am  beyond  measure  b 

0  von  m\ 
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dial  thanks  for  your  clemency;  and  I  trust  that  God,  in  op- 
position to  whose  cause  I  then  fought,  has  in  his  graciousness 
turned  my  heart  to  himself.  From  the  moment  I  escaped 
from  you  with  my  life,  I  never  lifted  a  weapon  on  the  side  ol 
persecution,  and  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  I  ever  enlisted 
in  that  cause;  hut  I,  like  Paul,  did  it  ignorantly  and  in  un- 
belief.'' Clark  was  astonished;  he  grasped  him  by  the  hand, 
and  hailed  him  as  a  brother,  and  rejoiced  that,  having  left  the 
path  of  the  destroyer,  he  had  found  the  way  that  leads  to 
peace  and  everlasting  life.  "  Have  you  still  the  sword," 
asked  the  reclaimed  trooper,  "  which  you  twisted  so  yarely 
from  my  grasp  ?"  "I  have,"  replied  Clark,  "and  I  intend  to 
keep  it  as  an  heir-loom  in  my  family."  "  Keep  it,  then,  you 
bravely  deserve  it;  and  let  it  never  more  be  employed,  but 
in  an  honest  cause."  There  is  something  exceedingly  agree- 
able in  an  occurrence  of  this  kind.  Two  men  who  once  met 
in  deadly  strife  on  the  battle-field,  meeting  again  iu  times  of 
peace,  and  meeting  with  hearts  united  in  the  same  bonds  of 
( Ihristian  fellowship,  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  same  com- 
mon Lord,  and  sharers  of  the  same  common  salvation,  is  in- 
deed a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  and  delightfully  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  the  heart. 

On  another  occasion,  a  company  of  troopers  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  wilds  of  Crawford  Moor,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  a  conventicle  which  was  to  be  held  in  that  solitary 
retreat,  called  at  Glenim,  which  lay  directly  in  their  route,  to 
ask  a  guide  to  conduct  them  over  the  heights.  "When  the 
party  drew  up  before  the  door,  Adam  Clark  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  in  stooping,  as  the  story  tells,  to  draw  one  of  his 
shoes  more  firmly  on  his  foot,  being  newly  roused  from  his 
bed,  as  it  was  in  the  dark  of  the  morning  when  the  soldiers 
arrived,  he  was  jostled  by  one  of  the  horses,  and  nearly  thrown 
down.  In  recovering  his  position,  his  temper  being  a  little 
heated,  he  struck  the  animal  a  furious  blow  on  the  face, 
which  made  him  retreat  rather  hastily  and  awkwardly  for 
his  rider,  who  instantly  presented  a  pistol  to  Clark's  breast, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  shooting  him  on  the  spot. 
The  commander  of  the  party  seeing  the  mischief  that  might 
befall,  interfered,  and,  presenting  the  broad  side  of  hN  Bword 
to  the  dragoon,  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  pnrj 
declaring  that  they  had  come  with  no  hostile  intent,  but 
simply  to  request  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  This  occurrence, 
it  is  probable,  took  place  prior  to  the  affair  of  Bellybught, 
and  near  the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  when  the  6 
ments  of  the  Clarks,  both  of  Auchengrouch  and  Glenim,  in 
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reference  to  public  matters,  were  not  generally  kuowri. 
When  order  was  restored,  and  parties  had  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  Clark  consented  to  conduct  them  across  the 
wilds.  When  they  came  to  a  place  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
Lowther  Hills,  not  far  from  the  mining-  village  of  Wanlock- 
head,  called  the  Stake  Moss,  it  occurred  to  Clark  that  now  it 
was  in  his  power  to  occasion  them  some  inconvenience,  which 
might  probably  retard  their  progress,  and  prevent  them  from 
accomplishing  their  intended  mischief.  This  moss  presents 
an  irregular  surface,  with  here  and  there  deep  hags,  and  some 
marshy  springs.  These  springs,  or  cold  wells,  as  the  shep- 
herds term  them,  are,  some  of  them,  in  the  moorland  districts 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  of  great  depth,  reaching  occa- 
sionally from  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  much 
greater  depth.  Their  breadth  is  sometimes  found  to  be  about 
two  or  three  feet,  and  their  length  more  than  double.  The 
water  in  these  wells  rises  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
heath,  and  its  surface  is  generally  covered  with  long  grass 
and  aquatic  weeds.  A  dragoon  on  horseback  stumbling  into 
ime  of  these  larger  wells,  the  ordinary  springs  being  much 
.ess  in  dimensions  and  in  depth,  would  inevitably  perish; 
and  this  amply  accounts  for  the  tradition  respecting  the  oc- 
casional and  entire  disappearance  of  some  of  the  troo] 
man  and  horse,  in  the  moors.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
early  morning  when  the  party  arrived  at  the  Stake  B 
and  the  obscurity  was  favourable  to  Clark's  design.  They 
had  followed  him  in  safety  for  several  miles;  and,  having  no 
suspicion  of  their  guide,  they  rode  behind  him  in  period  con- 
fidence. At  length,  having  reached  the  morass,  Clark,  i 
on  foot,  pressed  forward,  leaping  the  mossy  ditches  with  a 
nimble  bound;   and  the  horses  plunging  after,  one  i 

another  stuck  fast,  in  the  sinking  peat  ground.  When  Clark 
saw  that  tho  party  were  fully  Bemired,  and  that  there  av.is 
little  chance  of  their  getting  themselves  extricated  fo*  B  I 

siderable  time,  be  made  hi  i  escape  over  the  dark  heath,  and 
left  them  to  help  themselves.  Jt  is  said  thai  he  often  re- 
gretted his  conducl  on  this  occasion;  both  because  he  deemed 
it  treacherous,  seeing  the  commander  of  the  party  treated  him 
honourably,  and  because  it.  would  tend  to  exasperate  the 

enemy,  and  suhjecf  all  the  I'riends  throughout  the  district  to 
still  more    rigorous   ( real  meiit  ;    and   his  BUSp  were   not 

groundless.  The  more  injury  t  he  Govern  o  self-defence, 

inflicted  on  their  opponents,  the  more  did  their 

Bufferings  afterwards  become;  for  their  enemies  delight 
nothing  more  than  in  an  op]  retaliating  w  i 
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fold  vengeance.  It  appears  that  Adam  Clark,  from  the  time 
that  he  led  the  troopers  into  the  moss,  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  man,  and  one  whom,  on  the  first  opportunity,  they 
were  determined  to  apprehend.  This  determination  was 
amply  manifested  in  the  tragic  scene  which  had  wellnigh 
been  fully  acted  on  the  bent  before  the  house  of  Aucheu- 
grouch.  It  seems  that  young  Andrew  Clark  of  Auchen- 
grouch  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  cousin,  Adam  of 
Glenim.  One  day  the  dragoons  met  Andrew  in  the  moors, 
and  believing  him  to  be  the  identical  person  who  guided  them 
into  the  moss,  apprehended  him,  and  carried  him  to  his  father's 
house.  The  commander  of  the  party  is  said  to  have  been 
Colonel  James  Douglas,  to  whom,  as  Wodrow  informs  us,  an 
ample  commission,  with  a  justiciary  power,  was  granted,  for 
the  purpose  of  harassing  the  west  and  south.  The  poor  cap- 
tive was  interrogated  respecting  his  principles,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  at  the  moss.  He  declared  that 
he  was  not  the  person  to  whom  they  alluded,  and  that,  how- 
ever strong  a  resemblance  there  might  be  between  him  and 
the  individual  who  had  done  them  the  injury  of  which  they 
complained,  he  was  entirely  innocent.  The  soldiers,  how 
ever,  positively  affirmed  that  he  was  the  very  man  who,  ii 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  conducted  them  along  the  height?, 
and  left  them  in  the  morass,  where  they  sustaiued  no  small 
damage — having,  as  they  asserted,  lost  some  of  their  best 
horses,  whose  legs  were  broken  in  the  moss.  In  those  days 
the  execution  of  a  man  after  his  impeachment  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  and  Andrew  was  immediately  brought 
out  to  the  field  before  the  house,  to  be  instantly  shot.  He 
was  allowed  time  to  pray — a  favour  which,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  granted  to  every  one.  He  knelt  down 
on  the  bent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  and  of  all  his 
father's  household,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  before  Him 
for  whose  truth  he  was  now  bearing  testimony,  and  ready  to 
seal  that  testimony  with  his  blood,  he  prayed.  In  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  death,  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  the  Lord, 
and  made  supplication  to  his  Judge.  With  a  melting  heart, 
and  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  he  sought  acceptance  through 
the  great  Intercessor,  and  the  remission  of  all  his  iniquities 
through  that  precious  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  si: 
the  world.  He  prayed  for  support  in  this  trying  hour: 
besought  that,  as  God  had  brought  him  to  witness  publicly 
for  his  truth,  he  would  now  comfort  his  heart  with  the  joy  (if 
that  truth,  and  enable  him  to  triumph  over  the  1  eath, 

and  submissively,  if  not  exultingly,  to  surrender  Ins  life  at 
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Christ's  call.  Nor  would  supplication  for  his  enemies,  who 
were  now  going  to  deprive  him  of  life,  and  for  his  beloved 
kindred,  from  whose  dear  embraces  he  was  now  about  to  be 
torn,  be  omitted.  The  supplications  of  this  good  man,  like 
the  powerful  and  subduing  prayer  of  that  great  Christian. 
John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
dragoons,  who  stood  around  guarding  the  suppliant  as  he 
rested  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  on  the  heath;  and  one  of 
the  party,  more  hardened  than  the  rest,  perceiving  the 
effect,  commanded  him  to  rise  from  his  knees.  "  No,"  said 
the  leader,  "  let  the  poor  man  continue  in  his  prayer,  we 
can  afford  to  wait  a  little;  other  matters  are  not  pressing; 
give  the  man  leisure,  as  his  time  on  earth  is  but  short." 
There  are  few  hearts  so  indurated  as  fairly  to  outbrave  a 
scene  of  this  nature  without  some  emotion ;  and  James 
Douglas,  though  he  had  witnessed  many  an  act  of  cruelty, 
was,  in  the  present  instance,  scarcely  proof  against  the  mov- 
ing spectacle  of  a  fellow-creature  uttering  his  last  prayer,  in 
the  presence  of  weeping  and  agonizing  friends;  and,  pro- 
bably, he  now  wanted  only  a  slight  pretext  to  set  the  poor 
victim  free,  and  that  pretext  was  soon  found.  There  fiv«  ) 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  place  called  Uowat's-Burnfoo^ 
an  aged  and  worthy  woman  who  had  been  Andrew  Clark's 
nurse,  and  for  whom,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  she  che- 
rished a  more  than  ordinary  affection.  To  this  good  woman's 
hut  a  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  convey  the  in- 
formation of  what  was  going  on  at  Auchengrouch.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  sagacity,  and  magnanimity,  and  piety,  who 
had  Been  much,  both  in  her  native  country  and  in  foreign  land  •; 
for  she  had  accompanied  her  husband  for  sixteen  years  in  the 
continental  wars,  and  had  experienced  a-  variety  of  fortune. 

On  one  occasion,  it,  is  said,  at  the  storming  of  ;i  certain  town, 

when  her  husband  had  received  a  severe  won  ml,  sin1,  first  hav- 
ing rendered  him  on  the  spot  what  as-istance  \\;is  nece 

.  in  order  to  supply  Ids  hid.  of  servici ,  grasped  his  Bword, 
and  pressed  forward  with  theassailants  to  the  attack.  Her 
name    acircumstancetobe  basnot  been  preserved; 

hut  her  worthy  ch;i motor  and  disinterested  actions  ha\  8  found 

a  place  in  t  he  memory  of  posterity.    This  woman  lost  no  time 
in  |  ii  i  If  before  Colonel  Douglas  and  his  company, 

The  yen  in  their  most  terrific  array,  did  not 

frighten  her  j  for  she  had  been  familiar  with  war.     When  she 
arrived  al  the  a  ene  of  distress,  Andrew  had  ended  his  prayer; 
and  t  he  soli  lie  i    nrere  prepared,  and  waiting  their  commander's 
to  pour  the  contents  of  their  muskets  into  the  be 
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the  unoffending  victim.  "  Halt,  soldiers,"  cried  the  matron, 
whose  venerable  and  commanding  aspect  inspired  the  party 
with  something  like  awe  :  "  Halt,  soldiers,"  cried  she,  elevat- 
ing her  staff  in  the  attitude  of  authority,  as  generals  are  ac- 
customed to  do  with  the  naked  blade  of  their  swords  on  the 
battle-field,  "  halt,  and  listen  to  me.  Let  not  the  brown  heath 
mi  the  moors  of  Auchengrouch  be  stained  with  the  blood  of 
an  innocent  man,  lest  it  cry  for  vengeance  in  a  voice  so  loud, 
and  so  importunate,  as  not  to  be  denied."  "  How  now,  good 
mother,"  said  Douglas,  "  what  have  you  to  offer  in  exculpation 
of  this  rebel,  who  has  done  what  he  could  to  endamage  his 
majesty's  interests  ?  You  have  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Stake 
Moss  ? "  "I  have ;  but  hear  me,  this  man  is  not  he  whom  you 
have  to  blame  for  that  project;  he  may  be  like  him — he  may 
be  his  very  picture;  but  he  is  not  the  same.  Who  he  is  that 
did  that  deed,  it  does  not  befit  me  to  tell,  nor  shall  I.  But, 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  true  soldier,  hearken  to  the  wife  of  one  who 
warred  under  the  banner  of  your  honoured  uncle  in  countries 
far  from  this;  and,  for  your  uncle's  sake,  by  whose  side  my 
husband  fought  and  bled,  and  for  whose  sake  he  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life,  I  beg  the  life  of  this  man,  for  whom,  in  his 
infancy,  I  acted  the  part  of  a  mother,  and  for  whom,  now  in 
his  prime  of  manhood,  I  cherish  all  the  warmth  of  a  mother's 
true  affection.  I  beg  on  my  knees  the  life  of  this  innocent 
man."  "  My  good  woman,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  his  life  you 
shall  have.  Your  appearance  is  the  guarantee  for  the  verity 
of  your  statements,  and  you  have  mentioned  a  name  that  has 
weight  with  me.     Soldiers  !  let  him  go  !'* 

In  this  way  was  the  tragical  scene  at  Auchengrouch  ter- 
minated, and  Andrew  Clark  restored  to  the  arms  of 
rejoicing  friends.  Many  a  blessing  would  doubtless  be 
poured  on  the  head  of  the  worthy  matron  by  whose  inter- 
cession  his  life  was  spared;  and  she  had  her  reward  in  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  life  of  the  guiltless  prolonged,  and  in 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  performed  a  worthy  action. 
There  is  in  goodness,  combined  with  true  greatness  of  mind, 
a  dignity  which,  when  witnessed  even  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life,  commands  respect,  and  overawes  those  whose  station 
in  life  is  much  superior.  How  great  a  blessing  must  such 
"  a  mother  in  Israel"  prove  to  a  whole  neighbourhood  !  She 
is  like  a  centre,  from  which  emanate  goodness,  and  wisdom, 
and  experience;  and  the  influence  of  her  prudent  and  godly 
iple  must  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  entire  circle  of 
her  acquaintanceship.  Such  a  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  hus- 
band, an  honour  to  her  kindred,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
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Gospel  of  Christ.  The  circumstances  also  in  which  Andrew 
Clark  was  placed  brought  his  Christian  character  fairly  and 
fully  to  the  test;  he  was  made  to  look  death  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  realities  of  eternity  were  near,  but  he  continued  sted- 
fast,  and  Avas  ready  to  part  with  his  life  for  Christ's  sake. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  two  honest  men,  who,  in  this 
same  locality,  experienced  a  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
their  persecutors  similar  to  that  which  Andrew  Clark  expe- 
rienced at  Auchengrouch.  A  Covenanter,  whose  name  is 
not  known,  had  been  caught  by  his  enemies,  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  two  dragoons  from  Elliock  or  from  Sanquhar, 
was  conveyed  through  the  mountains  to  be  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  a  garrison  somewhere  on  the  Clyde.  As  the  dra- 
goons were  moving  slowly  along  with  their  solitary  charge, 
they  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thristane,  a  place  not 
far  from  Glenim,  a  man  on  the  opposite  hill  clad  in  a  red 
jacket.  "Yonder,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  troopers,  "yonder 
is  our  deserter;  guard  the  prisoner,  and  I  will  pursue."  The 
shepherd  on  the  height  observed  the  movement,  and  seeing 
the  dragoon  advancing  with  all  haste,  fled.  This  circum- 
stance was  enough  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  soldier, 
who  quickened  his  pace,  thinking  him  a  prize  worth  the 
seizing.  The  shepherd,  whose  name  Mas  Harper,  sped  his 
way  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  in  his  own 
house.  When  he  entered  his  dwelling  he  hastily  dolled  his 
red  vest,  justly  suspecting  that  it  was  the  cau.se  of  the  pur- 
suit, and  hid  it  under  the  bed-clothes.  The  dragoon  followed 
and  entered  the  house  in  breathless  haste,  thinking  that  now 
In-  was  -tire  of  his  prey.  "Where  is  the  man."  demanded 
he,"  where  is  the  man  with  the  red  jacket!     Deliver  him 

instantly;  ho  is  a  deserter  from  our  party,  and  OUT  orders 

to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  to  punishment.  1  demand 
him  in  the  king's  name."  Harper,  who  was  nnu  arrayed  in 
(lie  ordinary  garb  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  ntting  with  appa- 
rent composure  by  the  fire,  with  a  child  on  his  knee,  replied 
that  there  was  no  person  in  his  house  wearing  ;i  dross 
such  as  was  described.  "I  saw  him  enter,"  vociferated  the 
dragoon,  "and  lie  must  ho  hero."  "You  are  at  Liberty  to 
search  ever)  corner  of  this  house,"  said  Harper,  "and  i; 
find  him,  yon  shall  ho  welcome  t<>  hold  him  your  prisoner." 
The  trooper,  after  an  unsucct  rch,  and  after  ha^ 

is  customary  in  such  oases,  stabbed  the  bed  with  his 
sword,  departed  without  his  object,     When  he  \  o,the 

jacket  was  drawn  from  the  bod  perforated  in  many  \< 

lie  point  of  the  sharp  weapon,  i  at   it  was  never  , 
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used  as  an  article  of  clothing.  During  the  time  that 
zealous  dragoon  was  searching  the  house  of  Thristane,  his 
fellow-soldier  was  halting  with  his  prisoner  till  his  return. 
The  place  where  they  stood  avus  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
brow,  which  descended  to  a  great  deptli  into  the  valley  beneath. 
TIxe  Covenanter,  whose  arms  were  firmly  bound  togeth- 
the  wrists  like  an  infamous  felon,  thought  that  now,  if  he 
were  unbound,  he  might  easily  make  his  escape.  With  this 
idea,  he  requested  the  soldier  to  untie  his  hands  for  a  few 
minutes,  giving  as  a  reason  for  this  request  what  satisfied 
the  dragoon.  Having  obtained  his  desire,  he  seated  himself 
on  the  grass,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  descent,  and  while  his 
guard  paid  no  attention  to  his  movements,  he  seized  his 
limbs  by  the  ankles,  and  bending  his  head  forward,  threw 
his  body  into  something  like  the  shape  of  a  wheel,  and 
tumbled  with  great  velocity  down  the  steep,  and  then  start- 
ing to  his  feet  fled  at  his  utmost  speed.  The  dragoon,  taken 
by  surprise,  was  confounded  at  the  incident,  and  hastily 
grasping  his  musket,  fired,  but  without  success,  as  it  is  always 
difficult  to  secure  an  effective  aim  with  fire-arms  in  a  slop- 
ing direction.  He  was  instantly  joined  by  the  trooper  from 
Thristane,  and  the  two  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit.  The 
fugitive,  however,  fled  with  great  speed,  and  escaped  to  the 
wilds  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  where  he  found  a  shelter 
from  his  deadly  foes;  the  God  in  whom  he  trusted  having 
accomplished  his  deliverance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Alcirkirk — John  Richard — Thomas  Richard — William  Mofiat  of 
Hartfell. 

Tde  farm-house  in  Burnfoot,  in  times  of  persecution,  stood 
tn  the  moorland  stream  of  Greenock  Water,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Muirkirk,  around  which,  on  the 
wilds  and  mountains,  many  a  deed  of  persecuting  cruelty  was 
perpetrated.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  that 
John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  a  man  whose  saintly  character 
earned  for  him  the  epithet  of  "  the  godly  carrier,'"  fell  by  the 
murderous  hand  of  Claverhouse,  on  the  green  turf  before  his 
own  door.  The  solitudes  in  the  vicinity  of  Muirkirk  were 
frequently  crowded  with  the  scattered  flock  of  Christ,  when 
they  were  driven  with  the  rod  of  violence  from  those  pas- 
tures on  which  they  had  been  formerly  nurtured.  Muirkirk, 
which  is  now  a  large  and  crowded  village,  was  in  those  more 
simple  times  a  small  hamlet,  with  its  little  church  sitting 
solitary  afar  on  the  waste;  but  even  here,  in  the  lonely  wil- 

ierni  he  Gospel  of  our  salvation  faithfully  preached 

to  the  handful  of  the  rural  population  that  weekly  convened 
in  the  house  of  God.     The  name  of  Hugh  Campbell,  the 

minister   of    the    parish,  is    to   he   found    OH   the   roll  of  the 

ed.    This  circumstance  speaks  for  his  faithfulness  as  a 

servant  of  Christ,  and  would  authorise  us  to  draw  the  infer- 

thai  he  nras  one  of  those  who  maintained  the  standard 

Of  the  truth,  when  Zion'fl  l'oes  were  striving  to  wrest  it  from 

the  hands  of  her  children.  The  dreary  locality  in  the  midst 
of  which  Muirkirk  is  situated,  must  have  afforded,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  a  place  of  refuge  to  those  who  were  driven 
before  i  he  ■term,  and  buffet<  d  by  the  fierce  blasts  of  a  relent- 

1       pei    cnti<>n.    At  lens  .  retreat, however  remote, 

w;is  carefully  Bearohed   by  ii wh<  •  as  to 

drive  the  ploughi  hare  of  ruin  through 
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the  wilds  of  Muirkirk  afforded  a  spacious  hunting-field  to 
those  whose  occupation  it  was  to  shed  on  the  flowery  heath, 
without  a  tear,  the  blood  of  God's  saints.  The  deep  mossy 
trenches  on  the  mountain's  side  were  often  made  to  flow 
with  the  blood  of  those  who,  for  the  truth's  sake,  jeopardied 
their  lives  on  the  high  places  of  the  field,  and  whose  death- 
groans  Avere  heard  to  mingle  with  the  soft  wailings  of  the 
gentle  lambkins  on  the  moors;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all 
human  condolence,  we  can  believe  that  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  wanting,  and  that  the  sweet  accents 
of  music,  uttered,  it  may  be,  by  the  blessed  lips  of  angels,  or 
of  sister  spirits  whose  martyred  bodies  were  sleeping  in  the 
neighbouring  heath,  soothed  their  dying  moments,  and  forti- 
fied their  hearts  in  the  parting  hour.  There  is,  in  the  desert 
"  flowered  with  martyrs,"  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian, a  beauty,  compared  with  which  the  finest  and  richest 
scenes  on  earth  are  tame  and  bleak.  There  is  felt  by  the 
devout  heart  a  moral  interest  in  the  scenery,  which  stirs  all 
the  inner  soul,  and  which  binds  to  the  spot  his  holiest  likings. 
John  Richard,  the  occupant  of  the  farm  of  Burnfoot,  was 
a  Covenanter.  Irvine  of  Bonshaw,  who  was  at  this  time 
ravaging  the  west,  proceeded,  with  a  few  dragoons,  to  Burn- 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  worthy  tenant.  In 
order  the  better  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  resolved  to 
adopt  the  night  season,  when  the  quiet  family  would  be 
gathered  about  the  blazing  hearth.  The  night  selected  for 
the  work  of  mischief  happened  to  be  extremely  dark  ;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression,  which 
was  long  current  in  the  district.  When  any  evening  was  mora 
than  commonly  mirky,  it  was  said  to  be  "  like  Bonshaw >j 
night."  The  obscurity  of  the  night,  however,  was  the  safety 
Df  the  family  at  Burnfoot.  There  happened  to  be  in  Bon 
shaw's  party,  a  dragoon  of  the  name  of  M'Lelland,  who  wai 
formerly  a  servant  to  John  Richard;  and  this  individual, 
though  a  wild  and  reckless  character,  entertained  a  respect 
For  the  household  in  which  he  had  once  resided,  so  that,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  evening,  he  stole 
from  his  company,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  loca- 
lity, proceeded  unobserved,  and  with  all  speed,  to  the  house 
of  his  old  master.  The  family  were  out  of  measure  asto- 
nished when  they  saw  M'Lelland  come  swaggering  into  the 
apartment,  in  the  attire  of  a  rough  dragoon.  In  his  vapour- 
ing manner  he  explained  the  object  of  his  visit ;  and  having 
drawn  his  ponderous  blade,  struck  the  crook  or  pendent  chain 
in  the  chimnev  thrice,  leaving  each  time  a  deer,  nctch  in  *he 
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Iron,  by  which  the  said  Tom  M'Lelland  would  be  kept  in 
memory  when  his  bones  were  in  the  dust.  The  rude  kind- 
ness of  the  blunt  dragoon  was  not  unappreciated  by  the  hon- 
est farmer  of  Burnfoot  and  his  family,  who  instantly  prepared 
tor  flight.  M'Lelland  returned  and  joined  his  party,  without 
having  been  missed,  or  in  any  way  suspected.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  M'Lelland  was  loudest  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  against  the  Whigs.  The  party  alighted  on 
a  gentle  rising  ground,  on  which  was  reared  a  huge  pyramid 
of  peats,  and  prepared  to  make  their  attack  on  the  defence- 
less dwelling.  Bonshaw  then  rushed  into  the  house,  expect- 
ing to  seize  its  inmates  by  surprise ;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
nobody  was  within.  The  search  which  followed  was  fruitless, 
and  the  object  of  the  troopers  was  unexpectedly  defeated. 
John  Richard,  being  an  aged  man,  and  not  able  to  retire  far 
from  his  house  in  the  dark,  had  cowered  down  at  the  side  of  a 
stone  dyke  in  the  close  vicinity  of  his  cottage.  The  feet  of 
the  horses  in  moving  about  in  the  dark,  had  nearly  trodden 
upon  him.  Perceiving  his  danger,  he,  with  as  little  noise  and 
with  as  much  haste  as  he  could,  removed  from  the  spot,  and 
crept  on  the  wet  ground  into  the  midst  of  some  willow  trashes 
that  grew  near  the  place.  As  he  lay  here,  the  horses  acci- 
dentally approached  him  again;  and  he  was  not  without  the 
serious  apprehension  of  being  crushed  to  death  under  their 
feet.  The  boggy  ground,  however,  saved  him  ;  for  the  heavy 
animals  sunk  to  the  belly  in  the  marsh,  and  with  difficulty 
were  extricated.  The  dragoons  fin  ding  themselves  thus  inconv 

moded,  and  seeing  that  their  object  could  not  be  gained  at 
that  time,  withdrew.  Bonshaw,  notwithstanding  the  bewil- 
dering darkness  of  the  night,  was  yet  resolved  to  make  further 
attempts  in  another  place  that  lay  in  his  route.  Not  far 
from  Burnfoot  they  stumbled  on  a  weaver's  hut,  into  which 
they  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries,  and  of  pro- 
curing  a,   guide.     The    weaver    hail  just   returned   from    the 

house  of  one  of  his  customers,  to  whom  he  bad  carried  a 
uewly-wroughl  webj  and  being  dressed  in  his  better  clothes, 
the  Leader  of  the  party  asserted  thai  be  had  been  at  a  con- 
venticle, or  some  private  meeting  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
that  therefore  be  must  l>e  a  Whig.  'I  he  man  endeavoun 
clear  himself  of  the  charges,  and  showed  them  the  true  state  of 
the  matter.  Bonshaw  then  declared  his  readiness  :<>  believe 
him  on  the  following  conditions: — That  he  should  s^ 
never  to  lifl  arms  against  the  king,  and  thai  he  should  con- 

duct   them  to   the    fai  nehoiee  of   Net  heru  oed.      The    W€ 
being  no  Covenanter,  OOni  Silted  to  do  both.      When  the  N 
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reached  Netherwood,  the  leader  succeeded  in  obtaining  an- 
other guide  to  conduct  them  to  Greenock  Mains,  at  which  he 
expected  to  apprehend  some  of  the  Covenanters.  The  guide 
from  Netherwood  appears  to  have  been  the  farmer  himself, 
and  had  no  great  liking  for  the  business  on  which  he  was 
pressed.  He  found  it  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  but  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  make  the  errand  of  the  troopers  to  Greenock 
Mains  abortive.  Near  the  house  of  Greenock  Mains  is  a 
steep  brow,  down  the  descent  of  which  Netherwood  led  the 
company.  It  was  this  honest  man's  design  to  convey,  by  some 
means  or  other,  a  warning  to  the  family  of  Greenock  Mains 
of  the  danger  that  was  approaching.  Accordingly,  when  the 
party  reached  the  top  of  the  brow,  Netherwood,  in  a  pretty 
loud  voice,  apprised  them  of  the  circumstance,  and  snowed 
the  necessity  of  using  great  caution  in  the  descent.  As  they 
proceeded  almost  blindfold  down  the  declivity,  every  little 
incident  or  stumbling  among  the  horses  or  men  afforded  an 
occasion  to  Netherwood  to  lift  his  voice  still  louder — by  way 
of  caution  to  the  troopers,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  by  way  of 
warning  to  the  unsuspecting  family,  on  the  other.  He  seemed 
to  be  particularly  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  the  com- 
mander, whose  name  he  took  pleasure  in  vociferating  with 
great  emphasis,  and  giving  him  incessantly  the  high-sounding 
title  of"  Your  Honour,"  enjoined  him  to  advance  warily  in  the 
dark,  as  life  and  limbs  were  both  in  hazard.  Bonshaw,  appre- 
hensive lest  the  noise  should  alarm  the  inmates  of  Greenock 
Mains,  imposed  silence ;  but  Netherwood,  not  appearing  to  ap- 
prehend the  import  of  Bonshaw's  advice, seemed  intent  only  on 
the  safety  of  the  party  intrusted  to  his  guidance,  and  cried  the 
louder  as  he  approached  the  dwelling.   Bonshaw  threatened — 

"  But  Netherwood  him  honoured  still. 
Till  Greenock  Mains  sped  to  the  hill." 

The  result  was  as  Netherwood  intended  and  as  Bonshaw 
feared;  for  Greenock  Mains  fled  in  the  dark,  and  escaped  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

The  farmer  of  Greenock  Mains,  however,  did  not  always 
thus  escape.  The  very  same  person,  in  all  likelihood,  of  whom 
the  worthless  Bonshaw  was  at  this  time  in  epiest,  was  after- 
wards apprehended  and  shot  at  Cumnock:  his  name  was 
Thomas  Richard.  Tradition  mentions  that  a  Covenanter  of 
the  name  of  Richard  was  in  concealment  on  the  heights  be- 
tween Burnfoot  and  Evan  Water,  and  that  he  was  appre- 
hended by  stratagem.  The  plan  taken  to  circumvent  him 
was  the  following:  A  number  of  individuals,  in  the  guise  of 
Covenanters,  came  upon  him  in  his  hiding-place.     They  pre- 
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tended  to  be  very  serious  persons — each  had  a  Bible ;  and 
they  requested  Ki  chard  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  them, 
and  to  pray.  The  good  man,  suspecting  no  deceit,  rejoiced 
to  meet  with  a  number  of  religious  friends  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  gladly  complied  with  their  request. 
As  the  sky  sometimes  assumes  a  very  serene  and  beautiful 
aspect  immediately  before  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  so  these 
men  assumed  a  devout  and  friendly  demeanour,  which  was 
soon  to  issue  in  that  of  deceivers  and  murderers.  To  the  blank 
astonishment  of  the  simple-minded  Covenanter,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  their  prisoner ;  and  that,  instead  of  their  being  de- 
vout worshippers,  they  were  ruthless  persecutors.  He  was 
carried  to  Cumnock,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  This 
anecdote,  with  some  circumstantial  variations,  is  substantially 
the  same  with  the  account  of  Thomas  Richard  of  Greenock 
Mains,  given  by  Wodrow.  "  About  this  time,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, "  a  very  barbarous  murder  was  committed  upon  Thomas 
Richard  in  Greenock  Mains,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  a  godly 
man,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Peter  Inglis,  cornet,  son  to 
Captain  Inglis,  with  some  soldiers, pretended  they  were  friends, 
Itnd  some  of  the  remains  of  Argyle's  men.  One  of  my  infor- 
mations bears  that,  the  better  way  to  carry  on  the  cheat,  they 
Had  Bibles  with  them,  and  pressed  and  prevailed  with  Thomas 
to  pray  with  them;  and  when  at  prayer,  some  of  them  took 
notes  of  some  expressions,  and  afterwards  they  advised  with 
him  upon  a  designed  attack  they  were  about  to  make  upon  a 
neighbouring  garrison.  Two  other  narratives  before  me  omit 
these  circumstances,  and  say,  Captain  Inglis  came  into  Thomas1 
house  with  four  or  live  men  pretending  to  be  Whigs;  and, 
after  souk?  other  discourse,  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  any 
of  the  honest  party  were  !  The  old  man,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  suspecting  no  cheat,  answered,  he  knew  not  of 
any  at  present;  but  that  he  had  lodged  some  of  them  some 
days  ago,  and  was  not  yet  unwilling  to  give  them  any  enter* 
tainment  he  had.  Tims  the  jest  was  carried  on  for  a  little, 
till  one  of  then  bewrayed  himself  by  an  oath,  and  then  they 
all  cast  off  the  mask,  and  carried  the  old  man  to  Colonel 
Douglas,  then  a1  Cumnock,  who,  precisely  upon  this  all 
confession,  without  jury  or  trial,  next  day  executed  him  there. 
I  am  well  informed,  from  a  reverend  minister  present,  that 

his  case  was  SO  la\  onraMe,  that   three  ladies  of  the  BpisCOnal 

nasion,  upon  hearing  of  it,  went  to  the  colonel  to  beg  his 

life,  hut  were    not  admit  led,  only    they    had   a    mOOOIUTO  lent 

them  '  that  he  could  show  do  favour  to  these  people.'      The 
anecdote,  and  the  statement  of  the  historian,  seem,  there- 

u 
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fore,  to  be  the  same.  This  venerable  saint,  like  many  of  his 
brethren  in  that  treacherous  age,  lost  his  life  in  a  cruel  and 
iniquitous  manner.  It  is  a  pity  that  nothing  but  the  mere 
incident  of  his  death  has  been  recorded :  it  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  know  the  behaviour  of  this  Christian  on  the  eve 
of  martyrdom.  But  though  nothing  respecting  this  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  in  whose  cause 
he  was  called  out  to  suffer  before  many  witnesses,  would  be 
with  him,  to  strengthen  him  to  bear  honourable  testimony  to 
the  truth. 

Having  viewed,  then,  these  scenes  and  doings  in  the  west, 
we  may  now  turn  round,  and  for  a  moment  glance  at  some 
things  which  were  done  in  an  easterly  direction.  There 
lived,  says  tradition,  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Moffat 
near  HartfeU,  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Moffat, 
in  Annandale.  This  man,  having  experienced  the  power  of 
the  truth  in  his  own  heart,  was  solicitous,  it  would  appear,  to 
impart  the  knowledge  of  the  same  truth  to  others.  For  this 
purpose  he  formed  little  conventicles  among  the  hills,  and 
prayed  with,  and  instructed  those  who  resorted  to  him.  The 
wild  locality  in  the  midst  of  which  Providence  had  fixed 
his  abode,  was  favourable  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  inas- 
much as  there  was  less  danger  of  meeting  with  interruption 
Secluded,  however,  as  this  situation  was,  it  was  not  too 
secluded  from  the  flying  parties  of  troopers  who  occasionally 
scoured  moss  and  mountain  in  all  directions  and  at  all  sea- 
sons. One  day  William  Moffat  had  met  with  a  few  friends 
in  a  retired  glen  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dwelling,  and  was  em- 
ployed with  them  in  religious  exercises.  While  they  wer6 
engaged  in  devotion,  the  large  flock  of  sheep  that  was  quietly 
grazing  on  the  dark  slanting  brow  of  the  neighbouring  height, 
was  on  a  sudden  observed  to  be  in  motion,  and  then  to  spread 
on  all  sides  as  if  furiously  attacked  by  a  pack  of  ravenous 
dogs.  "  We  are  in  danger,"  cried  the  honest  shepherd; 
"  these  sheep  are  not  scattered  without  a  cause."  And  they 
were  in  danger ;  for  a  company  of  dragoons  were  descending 
the  hill,  and  the  terrified  sheep  had  fled  before  them,  and 
fled  as  if  to  announce  to  the  little  flock  of  worshippers,  who 
were  as  helpless  as  themselves,  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching. Whether  the  troopers  were  incidentally  passing, 
or  had  come  to  make  special  search,  is  not  said ;  but  they 
were  descending  straight  on  the  timid  handful  who  had  met 
in  the  desert  to  pray.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  could 
neither  fight  nor  flee,  and  mnst  therefore  inevitably  fall  a 
prey  to  the  destroyer.     It  son;  times  happens,  however,  that 
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when,  in  certain  perilous  circumstances,  all  hope  appears 
to  be  cut  oft",  even  then,  in  our  very  extremity,  a  deliver- 
ance unexpectedly  comes;  and  so  was  it  with  the  worship- 
pers in  the  glen.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  the  country  are  no  strangers  to  the  sudden 
falling  of  the  mist  on  the  summits  of  the  lofty  heights.  Some- 
times, instead  of  descending  in  a  body  like  a  large  snowy 
cloud  spreading  itself  along  the  ridges  and  adown  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  it  comes  edgewise  trailing  along,  and  like  a  thin 
white  veil,  extending  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  vapour  that  had  been  encircling  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  stretching  out  in  long 
defiles  into  the  narrow  glens  beneath,  came  like  a  lofty  and 
impervious  wall  between  the  worshippers  and  the  dragoons. 
This  covering,  which  was  thus  thrown  from  the  clouds, 
screened  from  the  view  of  the  soldiers  the  little  conventicle, 
and  they  marched  past  beyond  the  misty  curtain,  not  more, 
it  is  said,  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant.  Thus  did 
this  small  flock  of  God's  worshippers,  that  had  convened  in 
the  wilderness  to  gather  the  manna  that  might  be  rained 
from  his  hand,  experience  his  special  care,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  him  behind  a  wall  of  secure  defence,  when  the  foe, 
like  the  rushing  of  the  tempest,  swept  past  them  on  the  other 
side.  We  may  easily  conceive  the  grateful  emotions  that 
must  have  stirred  within  them  when  they  thought  on  the 
Kindness  that  shielded  them  from  so  great  a  danger.  It  is 
said  that  this  and  similar  deliverances  emboldened  the  shep- 
herd and  his  friends  to  persist  in  holding  frequent  meetings 
for  spiritual  edification,  notwithstanding  the  hazards  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Their  confidence  in  God's  providential 
care  was  greatly  strengthened  when,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
tliey  found  protection. 

On  another  occasion  William  Moffat  was  surprised  by  the 
dragoons,  and  narrowly  escaped,  twice  on  the  saint-  day.  He 
fled  towards  Evan  Water  to  hide  himself  In  its  woods,  or  in 
some  friendly  house  whose  door  might  perchance  be  open  to 

receive  him.  In  his  flighl  he  passed  Dear  a  place  called  Kao- 
Clench,  and  in    crossing  a  streamlet  in  the  \  iew  of  the  house, 

he  observed  a  hollow  place  close  by  the  margin  of  the  brook, 

in  which,  like  l'edeu  in  Glondyuo,  he  resolved  to  conceal 
himself.      The  dragoons  came  onward,  and  passed  the  stream 

without  perceiving  him,  and  pursued  their  coarse  along  the 

track  that  led  up  the  Kvan.  The  farmer  of  Kaoeleuch  had 
Observed  the  pursuit,  and  saw  MotVat  hide  himself  in  the 
hollow  among  the  hushes  \>y  the  hum;  and  \\  hen  the  tie. 
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were  past,  and  the  fugitive  had  crept  from  his  hiding-place! 
the  honest  farmer  congratulated  him  on  his  escape.  The 
soldiers,  however,  perceiving  that  they  had  missed  their 
object,  and  standing  still  to  look  around  them,  observed 
Moffat  and  the  gudeman  of  Raecleuch  conversing  together. 
They  instantly  retraced  their  steps,  and  commenced  the  pur- 
suit. Moffat  perceiving  the  movement  of  the  horsemen, 
again  betook  himself  to  flight;  and  having  passed  the  Evan, 
hied  to  the  heights  in  the  direction  of  Elvanfoot,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  lived  a  friend  of  his  own,  in  whose 
house  he  hoped  to  find  shelter.  With  this  intention  he  pro- 
ceeded onward,  and  far  outstripped  the  troopers,  who  could 
not  wend  their  way  through  moss  and  moor  with  the  same 
celerity  and  safety.  When  he  came  near  Elvanfoot  he  hid 
himself  in  the  hollow  places  among  the  dark  heather  on  the 
waste,  and  finally  eluded  the  search  of  his  pursuers.  The 
brown  heath  was  to  him  doubtless  a  sweet  and  soft  bed,  after 
the  long  and  perilous  chase.  The  feeling  of  safety  is  never 
so  delightfully  intense  as  immediately  after  escape  from  im- 
minent danger,  nor  does  the  heart  ever  swell  with  warmer 
emotions  of  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Preserver  of 
our  life.  And  happy  must  he  have  been  when,  prostrate  in 
concealment  and  prayer  on  the  bent,  he  poured  out  his  heart 
into  "  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God."  The  upland 
solitudes,  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  Roman  station  at  Gadenica — the  long  sought-for  town 
of  the  Damnii — were  much  frequented  in  the  times  of  the 
Church's  tribulation,  many  a  houseless  wanderer  for  con- 
science' sake  seeking  there  an  asylum  from  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'Jurisdeer — Elias  Wilson — Adam  Clark  of  Glenim — Muncie  the  la- 
iormer — Mitchelslacks — Michael  Smith  of  Quarrelwood. 

Tiie  parish  of  Durisdeer,  in  Nithsdale,  occupies  a  very 
romantic  locality.  The  name  signifies  "the  door  of  the 
forest/'  and  plainly  indicates,  what  was  the  fact,  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  mostly  covered  with  wood.  The  hills  by 
which  it  is  walled  in  on  the  east  and  on  the  north,  present 
a  scene  of  indescribable  beauty;  and  in  walking  along  the 
margin  of  the  Canon,  towards  the  far-famed  pass  of  Dalveen, 
in  the  balmy  softness  of  a  summer's  eve,  one  would  almost, 
imagine  that  he  was  transported  to  the  enchanting  scenes 
of  the  fabled  fairy  land.  This  parish  is  not  without  its  an- 
tifpuities — and  antiquities,  too,  of  considerable  interest.  On 
the  farm  of  Castlehill  there  stood  an  old  baronial  stronghold, 
the  residence,  no  doubt,  of  some  renowned  chieftain,  whose 
name  and  exploits  have  long  since  been  forgotten;  and  the 
fields  which  were  anciently  the  battle-ground  of  rival  clans, 
are  now  subjected  to  the  peaceful  hand  of  agriculture.  In 
tins  locality  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Woman  station, 
near  the  church  of  Durisdeer,  and  a  branch  of  the  Roman 
road,  which  went  off  to  the  west,  and  passed  through  this 
parish.  "  This  road,"  Says  the  author  of  the  "Caledonia," 
"wont  up  Nithsdale  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nith,  passing 
by  the   village   of  Thornhill,  and    Crossing  Canon    Water,  a 

little  ahove  its  influx  into  the  Nith.    From  this  passage  the 

road    continued    its  course,   in   a    northerly   direction,   past  a 

Roman  fort,  in  a  remarkable  pass  ahove  the  kirk  of  Duris- 

j    from  this  pass  it  pushed  through  the  hill    hv  the  defile 
Called   the    Will    path,  and    went   down   the  e;isl    side  of    1\>\\- 

trail  Water,  to  ii    confluence  with  the  Dair."     it  it  inters  t- 

ing    to    think,    thai    in    the    da\s   of    Lolliufl    1'ihicus,  ahove 
'i  cental!  'id    tor    ag6&  .tie;,  a  detachment  Oi 
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Roman  soldiers  was  located  in  the  forest  of  Durisdeer, 
speaking  the  Latin  language,  and  keeping  in  subjection  to 
the  power  of  Rome  the  ancient  Selgovse,  who  occupied  the 
upper  part  of  Nithsdale. 

Alexander  Strang  was  minister  of  Durisdeer  at  the  Re- 
storation, and  was  one  of  those  worthy  men  who,  because  he 
would  not  submit  to  lordly  Prelacy,  was  banished  from  his 
charge.  This  good  man,  along  with  Thomas  Shields,  minis- 
ter of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kirkbride,  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  that  he  might  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  a  pure  conscience.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  preserved  of  those  pious  men  who,  for  their 
nonconformity,  were  ejected  by  hundreds  from  their  churches, 
by  the  unrighteous  edicts  of  unprincipled  rulers.  Their  re- 
membrance, however,  is  with  God,  and  their  labours  and  their 
sufferings  have  long  since  terminated  in  the  heavenly  rest.  In 
more  recent  times,  this  upland  parish  was  blessed  with  the  mi- 
nistrations of  an  eminently  godly  man  of  the  name  of  M'Kill. 
The  memory  of  this  heavenly  man  is  still  warmly  cherished 
by  the  older  people,  who  in  their  youth  were  under  his  pas- 
toral care.  His  great  diligence  in  his  ministerial  labours,  his 
homely  and  affectionate  manners,  his  fervent  and  unctuous 
preaching,  and  the  great  gatherings  on  sacramental  occasions, 
are  still  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  There  is  a  fragrance  in  piety  which  embalms  the 
memorial  of  holy  men,  and  which,  like  odours  wafted  afar  on 
the  breeze,  accompanies  their  names  even  to  a  distant  poste- 
rity. Godly  men,  even  in  obscure  stations,  are  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance,  while  heroes  and  statesmen,  and  men  of 
great  earthly  renown  in  their  day,  are  in  a  short  time  forgotten. 

There  lived  in  a  cottage,  on  the  farm  of  Dalveen,  in  the 
parish  of  Durisdeer,  a  Covenanter  of  the  name  of  Elias 
Wilson.  This  man,  though  occupying  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  honesty  of  principle;  and 
was  therefore  an  individual  who  could  not  long  be  concealed 
from  the  observant  eye  of  the  persecutors.  He  was  one  day 
informed,  that,  being  regarded  with  suspicion,  his  enemies 
at  some  distance  were  on  their  way  to  apprehend  him.  He 
communicated  the  news  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  person  in  all 
respects  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  himself,  and  equally  ready 
to  suffer  with  him  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 
They  arranged  the  affairs  of  their  little  dwelling  the  best  way 
they  could,  knowing  that  the  unprincipled  soldiery  would  seize 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  and  hawing  driven 
their  cow  to  the  bent,  they  departed,  with  their  infant  child, 
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to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  some  lonely  cave  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  cave  in  which  they  found  a  refuge  was  in  one  of 
{he  dark  linns  of  Enterkin,  the  entrance  to  which  was  very 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  dragoons,  as  was  anticipated, 
arrived  at  the  cottage  at  a  time  when  they  hoped  to  capture 
its  inhabitants  without  much  trouble  to  themselves.  In  the 
hut,  however,  they  found  matters  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  what  they  expected,  and  being  defeated  in  their 
object,  they  were  greatly  enraged.  The  cavern,  it  would 
appear,  to  which  Wilson  and  his  wife  had  fled  for  refuge, 
was  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  dragoons,  who  proposed  to 
search  it,  and  for  this  purpose  conducted  the  party  to  the 
rocky  precipice,  in  the  face  of  which  the  dark  recess  was 
situated.  The  approach  of  the  soldiers  was  perceived  by  the 
fugitives,  and  Wilson  accoutred  himself  for  defence,  lie 
had  brought  with  him  a  musket,  and  with  this  he  was  pre- 
pared to  face  his  enemies,  in  case  of  attack.  The  passage 
to  the  hiding-place  being  precarious,  the  troopers  did  not 
seem  much  inclined  to  force  an  entrance,  but  having  posted 
themselves  on  all  sides,  they  were  determined  to  annoy  the 
inmates  by  shooting  over  the  rock  and  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  The  manly  spirit  of  Wilson  was  roused,  and  the 
strong  affection  of  the  husband  and  the  parent  took  posses- 
sion of  his  whole  soul,  and  urged  him  fearlessly  forward  in 
the  defence  of  his  wife  and  child,  against  a  band  of  armed 
ruffians  and  legalized  murderers,  whom  the  spirit  of  evil 
had  lot  loose  on  an  unoffending  peasantry.  A  dragoon, 
more  audacious  than  the  rest,  had  approached  near  the 
mouth  of  the  retreat,  and,  leaning  over  a  rock,  was  peeping 
into  the  cave,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  aim  at  those  who 
were  within.  This  was  observed  by  Wilson,  who  instinc- 
tively stood  on  the  defensive,  and  fired  on  the  hostile  in- 
truder. The  shot  reached  its  victim,  and  the  man  tumbled 
from  his  station  into  the  deep  bottom  of  the  ravine  below. 
The  commander  of  the  party,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cap- 
tain  (Jreir,  when  he  saw  the  man  fall  by  the  tiring  which  foi 

a  moment  illuminated  the  dark  interior  of  the  cavern,  was 
transported  with  rage,  and,  breathing  a  fearful  oath,  threa- 
tened ample  vengeance  on  the  detestable  Covenanter  who, 
in  endeavouring  to  defend  himself,  bad  killed  one  of  the 
king's  troopers.  In  uttering  this  threat,  however,  he  reck* 
oned  without  hi^  host,  and  forgot  that,  In  certain  favourable 
circumstances,  one  man  is  as  good  as  ten.  The  captain,  then, 
with  two  of  the  mosl  daring  of  his  followers,  attempted  to 
n(  ramble  to  the  month  of  the  oave.     Wilson  observed  their 
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movements,  and  perceived  their  dreadful  determination;  his 
life  was  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  and  a  firm  and  vigorous  de- 
fence was  now  imperatively  called  for.  The  assailants  had 
reached  the  entrance,  and  were  about  to  rush  forward  with 
deadly  intent,  when  Wilson  firing  again,  shot  a  dragoon, 
who,  staggering  backwards,  fell  against  his  commander,  and 
both  were  precipitated  into  the  rocky  deep  beneath;  the 
soldier  was  killed  by  the  shot,  and  the  officer  by  the  fall. 
The  remainder  of  the  troopers  were  astonished  and  appalled 
at  the  catastrophe,  and  not  daring  to  make  a  second  attempt, 
resolved  to  keep  watch  during  the  night,  while  one  of  their 
party  was  despatched  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  assistance. 
Wilson  and  his  wife  now  plainly  saw  that,  unless  they  could 
steal  from  their  hiding-place,  their  fate  would  be  inevitable. 
In  making  their  escape,  however,  a  twofold  difficulty  lay  in 
their  way — the  dangerous  passage  from  the  cave  in  the  dark, 
and  the  watchfulness  of  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
around  them.  They  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  accordingly,  during  the  midnight  vigils  of  the  dragoons, 
Wilson  and  his  wife  softly  and  unobserved  crept  from  their 
prison-house,  and  left  the  soldiers  in  the  morning  light  to 
wonder  at  the  daring  and  the  dexterity  by  which  their 
watchfulness  had  been  evaded.  The  couple,  however,  got 
safe  away,  and  sought  another  hiding-place,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  Wilson  was 
obliged  for  many  a  day  to  keep  himself  in  close  concealment, 
and  he  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm,  and  lived  to  see 
the  Revolution.  Providence  brought  him  through  many 
trials,  and  in  the  end  he  died  in  peace. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  cave  to  which  Wilson  and 
his  wife  fled,  that  Adam  Clark  of  Glenim,  and  a  company 
with  him,  took  refuge  when  they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
There  lived  in  Durisdeer  a  person  of  the  name  of  Muncie, 
who  bore  the  character  of  an  infamous  informer,  and  who  was 
constantly  prowling  about,  collecting  what  information  he  could 
regarding  the  wanderers.  By  some  means  or  other  he  found 
out  that  Clark  and  his  party  were  lodged  in  the  cavern,  and  he 
hastened  to  make  the  discovery  to  those  who  were  in  search 
of  them.  The  dragoons  were  instantly  in  motion,  and  proceed- 
ed with  all  caution  to  surprise  the  fugitives  in  their  place  of 
retreat.  It  happened)  however,  that  one  of  the  party  in  con- 
cealment observed  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  he 
chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  moment,  the  approach  of  the 
horsemen;  and,  from  the  direction  in  which  they  were  coming, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  advancing  to  assail  the 
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niding-place.  It  was  agreed  that,  instead  of  standing  a  siege 
in  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  they  should  betake  themselves  to 
flight,  and  seek  their  safety  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  issued  without  delay  from  the  cavern,  and  as 
they  were  scrambling  up  the  rugged  face  of  the  acclivity,  the 
troopers  came  up  and  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  in 
no  condition  to  defend  themselves.  One  of  their  number 
was  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  hills.  The  name  of 
the  person  who  fell  is  not  known,  and  his  dust  is  doubtless 
reposing  under  the  grassy  turf  on  the  mountain's  side,  though 
no  one  can  point  out  his  resting-place.  There  are  probably 
scores  of  our  Scottish  martyrs,  whose  graves  on  the  heath 
and  on  the  hills  are  now  entirely  unknown.  No  history  has 
preserved  the  account,  of  their  death,  and  the  narratives, 
which  for  a  season  hung  on  the  lips  of  tradition,  have  now 
dropped  into  oblivion. 

It  was  understood  by  Adam  Clark  and  his  party,  that 
Muncie,  the  informer,  was  the  individual  who  directed  the 
dragoons  to  the  cavern,  and  avIio,  consequently,  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  their  friend;  and  they  determined  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  administering  a  suitable 
chastisement.  They  accordingly  went  in  a  body  to  Muncie's 
house  one  evening,  and  found  him.  sitting  by  the  fire,  wit ii 
one  of  his  children  on  his  knee.  When  they  entered,  he 
suspected  their  errand,  and  instinctively  holding  up  the  child 
BOrt  of  shield  between  himself  and  his  visitors,  as  if  he 
anticipated  an  immediate  assault,  he  requested  them  in  a  fawn- 
ing and  obsequious  manner  to  be  seated*  and  to  take  sapper 
with  him.  This  they  refused,  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
indicated  I  he  desig  i  of  their  visit.  Muncie  fled  to  the  door — 
the  assailants  pursued,  and,  with  their  hands  and  other  wea- 
pons, belaboured  him  in  a  style  befitting  his  offence*  and 

expressive    of    their   detestation    of    his    infamous    vocation. 

When  tin1  party  were  engaged  in  punishing  the  informer,  it 
id  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  *  The  Black  M  Michael" 

struck'  him  witli  his  sword,  either  accidentally  or  hy  design, 
and  lulled  him.  u  Evil  shall  limit  the  violent  man  to  over- 
throw him."  The  retributions  of  Divine  Providence  are 
sometimes  very  remarkable,  and  come  with  such  a  precision 
and  distinction  on  their  object,  as  to  point  him  <»ut  with  full 
prominence  to  the  ootu f  ail.  \  man  of  Muncie's  occupa- 
tion \\;is  detested  by  all  parties,  and  could  never  enjoy  the 
approbal i<>n  of  hi^  own  mind. 

On  anol  her  occasion,  t  his  same  Adam  <  Hark  and  one  of  hJS 

companions  met  with  rather  a  remarkable  deliveranoe,  undoi 
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the  very  eye  of  Claverhouse  and  a  company  of  his  troops. 
Clark  and  his  friend,  it  is  said,  came  in  their  wanderings  to 
the  house  of  Mitchelslacks,  in  Closeburn,  where  they  were 
kindly  entertained  by  the  family.  Claverhouse,  who  was 
then  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
and  proceeded  with  a  party  of  dragoons  to  the  place.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  asked  if  two  men  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gave  were  within  ?  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  met  him  at  the  door,  and  who  saw  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  concealment,  acknowledged  that  there  were  at 
the  time  two  men  such  as  he  had  mentioned  in  the  dwell- 
ing, and  that  they  Mere  at  the  moment  partaking  of  some 
food.  "  Tell  them,"  said  the  commander,  "  to  come  out  in- 
stantly: they  are  our  prisoners."  The  men  within,  hearing 
what  was  going  on  at  the  door,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
hastily  girded  on  their  armour  to  meet  their  foes  at  the 
entrance.  Having  loaded  their  muskets,  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  dragoons,  prepared  for  a  desperate 
defence.  The  bold  and  martial  attitude  of  the  two  Cove- 
nanters/when they  showed  themselves  in  the  door- way,  over- 
awed the  soldiers,  ten  in  number,  with  Claverhouse  at  their 
head;  and  they  retired,  drawing  their  horses  backwards,  like 
the  mist  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  when  driven  by  a  sudden 
gust  from  the  mouth  of  some  narrow  glen.  The  horsemen 
divided  and  allowed  the  men,  who  had  assumed  so  noble  a 
daring,  to  pass  unmolested  through  their  ranks  and  to  escape, 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot.  This  was  certainly  a  rai  e 
occurrence,  and  might  probably  be  accounted  for,  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Michael  Smith  lived  in  Quarrelwood,  not  far  from  Dum- 
fries, lie  kept  a  small  house  of  entertainment,  which  was 
open  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  among  others,  to  the  Cove- 
nanters. Michael  had  a  warm  side  to  the  persecuted  people, 
and  none  were  more  welcome  to  his  little  inn  than  they.  He 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  relieving  and  sheltering  them. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  do  this  in  the  character  of  an  innkeeper, 
without  attaching  any  suspicion  to  his  conduct,  as  his  house 
was  free  to  every  person.  Michael's  partiality  to  the  Cove- 
nanters, however,  became  too  glaring  to  pass  without  notice, 
and  he  was  complained  of  as  one  who  harboured  the  rebels. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  point,  then,  a  party  of  dra- 
goons was  despatched  to  Michael's  house.  lie  was  asked  if 
he  entertained  any  of  the  disaffected  people,  and  if  he 
received  money  from  them.  Smith  replied,  "  that  as  he 
kept  an   iun,  however   humble  in   its  pretensions,  for   the 
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accommodation  of  travellers — he  could  not  tell  who  they 
might  be  that  happened  to  call  at  his  house,  nor  was  it  his 
business  to  inquire — that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
payment  from  those  who  were  served  either  with  liquor  or 
with  food;  but  if,  on  any  occasion,  it  turned  out  that,  when 
the  reckoning  was  called  for,  some  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay,  what  could  he  do  but  let  them  go  ? — that  it  was  a 
hard  thing  if  the  poverty  of  others  should  be  charged  as  a 
crime  upon  him,  or  that  people  should  say  he  harboured  the 
Covenanters,  simply  because  he  occasionally  received  nothing 
from  those  who  had  nothing  to  give."  This  statement  seemed 
satisfactory  to  the  party;  and,  in  order  to  end  the  matter,  it 
was  proposed  that  he  should  take  the  test.  The  test  was 
administered  to  suspected  persons,  and  was  first  imposed  in 
1681.  It  has  been  justly  characterized  as  "a  medley  of 
Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  self-contradiction."  It 
demanded  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy  in 
all  causes,  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  civil,  and  a  renunciation  of 
the  covenants  and  the  Presbyterian  Establishment.  tt  For 
many  years,"  says  Wodrow,  "  it  became  a  handle  for  perse- 
cuting, even  to  the  death,  great  numbers,  and  some  of  them 
of  very  considerable  rank;  and  oppressing  multitudes  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  could  not  comply 
with  it."  Honest  Michael  Smith  objected  to  the  test  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  its  nature,  alleging  that  it 
was  a  hard  thing  to  force  a  man  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  of 
which  he  had  no  competent  understanding;  and  his  reason- 
ing,  it  seems,  prevailed,  for  the  matter  was  no  further  insisted 
on.  The  dragoons  having,  no  doubt,  been  entertained  in  a 
befitting  manner  by  the  innkeeper,  who  had  everything  in 
his  possession  in  the  shape  of  liquors  that  suited  their  taste, 
requested  his  assistance  to  enable  them  to  trace  their  way  to 

the  retreat  of  some  Covenanters  who  were  supposed  to  he 

linking  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  appears  that  the  soldiers 
frequently  forced  suspected  persons  to  guide  them  in  their 

Search    for    the   wanderers    who    wen-    in    concealment:   this 

they  did,  no  doubt,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  well 

acquainted  with  their  hiding-places:  hut,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  it  generally   happened  that    they  were  the  WOrsI  guides 

the]   oould  have  chosen,  because  they  were  sure,  by  some 

meant  Or  Other,  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  Michael,  on  this 
occasion,  accompanied  the  troopers  with  no  good  will  to 
the  worl;  on  which  they  were  hen!.  The  peiBOnS  of  whom 
they  were    in    ipie-t    were    concciled    in    ;i    wild    husky    glen, 

called  the  Ballachin  Wood,  through  whioh  murmni  •  ;\  orystnl 
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stream  of  the  same  name.  As  they  proceeded  along,  thread- 
ing their  way  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  Smith  happened 
to  be  considerably  in  advance,  traversing  a  narrow  foot-path 
that  led  across  the  brook.  As  he  walked  onward,  and  the 
soldiers  following  his  guidance,  he  plainly  perceived,  at  a 
short  distance  before  him,  and  exactly  in  the  track  of  his 
route,  a  man  stretched  at  his  full  length  on  the  ground,  and 
fast  asleep.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  man  was 
one  of  the  Covenanters  in  hiding,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  one 
of  the  very  party  they  were  seeking.  What  was  to  be  done? 
To  advance  a  few  yards  farther  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
discovery,  and  to  stand  still  and  appear  to  hesitate  would 
lead  to  suspicion.  In  this  perplexity  Smith  had  recourse  to 
stratagem;  and  wheeling  round,  with  his  face  to  the  dragoons, 
cried  out,  "  Do  you  see  that  hare?"  The  soldiers  turned  to 
look,  and  at  the  moment  a  hare  actually  started  from  the 
covert  near  their  feet.  The  circumstance  diverted  their 
attention  for  a  while,  and  afforded  the  sleeping  man  time  to 
escape,  and  to  inform  his  friends  of  the  danger  that  was  ap- 
proaching. In  this  way  Smith,  who  became  a  reluctant  guide 
to  the  troopers,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  persons  whom 
they  sought  to  destroy.  Further  search  of  course  was  fruit- 
less; for  the  party  in  concealment  hastily  removed  from  the 
spot,  to  seek  elsewhere  a  place  of  retreat.  Thus  the  worthy 
innkeeper  had  the  satisfaction  of  having,  on  one  and  the 
same  day,  both  extricated  himself  from  a  snare  and  delivered 
a  company  of  pious  men  from  death. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  no  less  successful  in  saving 
from  their  enemies  a  party  of  Covenanters  in  his  own  house. 
Three  of  those  men,  exhausted  with  their  wanderings,  came 
one  evening  to  his  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  and 
rest.  As  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  after  having  partaken 
of  a  refreshing  meal,  a  detachment  of  dragoons  came  gallop- 
ing to  the  door.  "  We  are  gone,"  said  the  men  to  their 
landlord;  "  we  shall  be  captured  instantly."  "  No,"  replied 
he;  "  do  as  I  bid  you.  Here  is  a  sample  of  malt  which  I  will 
spread  on  the  table  before  you,  as  if  you  had  been  examining 
it,  and  lean  forward  on  the  board,  and  appear  to  be  fast 
asleep."  Michael  met  the  dragoons  at  the  door,  who  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  of  the  Covenanters  within  ?  "  There  are," 
said  he,  "  three  men,  who  called  some  time  ago:  they  are  in 
an  apartment  by  themselves,  and  you  can  enter  and  see  what 
you  think  of  them."  The  dragoons  dismounted  and  followed 
him  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  seated,  and  apparently 
in  a  sound  sleep,  with  their  heads  leaning  on  the  table,  and 
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malt  spread  before  them.  "  You  can  judge  for  yourselves," 
said  Smith,  "  whether  these  are  praying  Covenanters,  or 
drunken  maltsters;  rouse  them,  and  see  what  they  have  to 
say  for  themselves."  The  soldiers  no  sooner  saw  the  state 
of  matters  than  they  turned  away,  not  thinking  it  worth  their 
while  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sleeping  men  after  their 
supposed  debauch,  and  left  them  to  recover  themselves  at 
their  own  convenience.  This  contrivance  was  the  means  of 
deceiving  the  troopers,  who  were  withheld  from  making  a 
particular  investigation,  which  would  have  doubtless  led  to  a 
discovery.  Thus  did  Providence  throw  over  these  men  the 
shield  of  protection  in  the  very  moment  of  their  imminent 
danger,  and  saved  them  from  their  enemies,  in  circumstances 
in  which  deliverance  appeared  almost  impossible. 

Margaret  Smith,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Michael  Smith, 
whose  memory  has  supplied  these  anecdotes  of  her  worthy 
ancestor,  lives  at  Penpont,  and  is  now  an  old  woman,  and  full 
of  days. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Thomas  Ilarkness,  Andrew  Clark,  and  Samuel  M'Ewau — Babe 
of  Tweedhope-foot — John  Hunter. 

After  the  rescue  at  Enterkin,  which  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1684,  and  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  west  were  subjected  to  very 
severe  treatment.  Orders  were  issued  for  assembling  all 
the  male  population  in  Nithsdale,  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  in  the  different  localities  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  the  whole  county,  with  a  view  to  apprehend  the 
persons  engaged  in  that  enterprise.  A  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly held  in  every  parish,  and  a  strict  search  was  made  in 
houses,  and  moors,  and  woods,  but  without  effect.  On  the 
failure  of  this  attempt,  it  was  next  agreed  on  that  a  public 
intimation  should  be  made  by  the  curates  the  next  Sabbath, 
in  the  ten  or  twelve  parishes  nearest  the  scene  of  the  rescue; 
■ — that  all  above  fifteen  years  should  meet  at  New  Dalgerno, 
to  answer,  upon  oath,  what  questions  might  be  put  to  them. 
A  great  company  met  at  the  appointed  place,  and  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  asked: — "  Do  you  know  who  rescued  the 
prisoners  at  Enterkin?  Do  you  know  which  way  they  fled? 
Do  you  know  where  they  are  at  present?"  The  multitude 
which  met  at  Dalgerno  was  too  numerous  to  be  interrogated 
in  one  day,  and  therefore  meetings  were  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  different  parishes,  when  the  above  questions  were 
to  be  put  to  each  individual.  Those  who  failed  to  appear  at 
those  meetings  were  either  imprisoned  or  obliged  to  keep 
the  soldiers  at  free  quarters  for  a  specified  time.  This 
annoying  and  vexatious  work  continued  for  about  six  weeks; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  trouble  and  distress  to  which 
the  district  in  general  was  <'-\posed.  James  Ilarkness  of 
Locherben,  and  others  with  him,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  the  rescue,  were  apprehended  and  carried  to  Edin- 
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burgh.  Harkness  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  he 
happily  avoided  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  escaping, 
along  with  twenty-five  fellow-prisoners,  from  the  Canongate 
Jail.  Thomas  Harkness,  the  brother  of  James,  was  not  so 
fortunate.  He,  along  with  Andrew  Clark  of  Leadhills,  and 
Samuel  M'Ewan  of  Glencairn,  was  seized  by  Claverhouse, 
when,  like  a  fury,  he  was  roaming  through  all  the  places  in 
Nithsdale,  where  he  hoped  to  apprehend  the  rebels  who  had 
attacked  the  king's  troops.  He  came  upon  the  three  help- 
less men,  as  they  were  sleeping  in  the  fields,  in  the  parish  of 
Closeburn.  They  were  so  fast  asleep  that  the  soldiers  had 
to  rouse  them ;  and  when  they  opened  their  eyes,  and  saw 
their  enemies  standing  over  them,  like  ravenous  beasts  ready 
to  pounce  on  their  prey,  they  attempted  to  flee,  but  in  vain; 
for  the  soldiers,  who,  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Enterkin, 
were  exceedingly  enraged,  wounded  them,  and  took  them 
prisoners.  Whether  any  of  them  were  at  Enterkin  or  not 
does  not  appear;  but  the  soldiers  deponed  that  they  were, 
and  therefore  they  were  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  were 
condemned  to  die  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  were  tried. 
"  They  were,"  says  Wodrow,  "  brought  into  Edinburgh 
about  one  of  the  clock,  and  that  same  day  they  were  sen- 
tenced and  executed  about  five  of  the  clock."  This  evidently 
shows  how  eagerly  their  enemies  thirsted  for  their  blood. 
But  though  the  summons  was  hasty,  they  were  not  unpre- 
pared ;  they  lived  with  death  constantly  before  them,  and 
were  in  hourly  expectation  of  meeting  with  the  last  enemy. 
Their  brethren  were  daily  falling  on  the  moors  and  hills 
around  them,  and  therefore  they  held  themselves  in  constant 
readiness  to  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  interval  between 
the  sentence  and  execution  was  short;  but  brief  as  the 
period  was,  they  drew  up  a  conjunct  testimony  to  that  truth 
En  behalf  of  which  they  Buffered.  This  testimony,  though 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  as 
follows: — 

"The   joint    testimony    of  Thomas    Harkness,    Andrew 
Clark,  and  Samuel  M'Kuan,  from   the  Tolhooth   of 

Edinburgh,  August  5  [1684]. 

"  Dear  friends  and  relation!  whatsomever,  we  think  fit  i * » 
Acquaint  you,  that  we  bless  the   Lord  that  ever  ife  were 

ordained    to  give    B    puhliek  test  iiuon  y,    who  are  80  great    sin- 

ners.    Blessed  be  he  that  we  were  horn  to  hear  witness  for 

him,  and  Messed  he  the  Cord  Jesus  Christ    that  ordained  the 

<■"  pel  and  the  truths  of  it,  which  h<  with  hisows1 
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blood ;  and  many  a  worthy  Christian  gone  before  ns  hath 
sealed  them.  We  were  questioned  for  not  owning  the  king's 
authority.  We  answered,  that  we  owned  all  authority  that 
is  allowed  by  the  written  Word  of  God,  sealed  by  Christ's 
blood.  Now,  our  dear  friends,  we  entreat  you  to  stand  to 
the  truth,  and  especially  all  ye  that  are  our  own  relations, 
and  all  that  love  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  will 
come  and  not  tarry,  and  reward  every  one  according  to  their 
deeds  in  the  body.  We  bless  the  Lord  that  we  are  not  a 
whit  discouraged,  but  content  to  lay  down  our  life  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  boldness,  and  courage;  and  if  we  had  a  hun- 
dred lives,  we  would  willingly  quit  with  them  all  for  the  truth 
of  Christ.  Good  news!  Christ  is  no  worse  than  he  promised. 
Now  we  take  our  leave  of  all  our  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  declare  we  are  heartily  content  with  our  lot,  and  that 
he  hath  brought  us  hither  to  witness  for  him  and  his  truth. 
We  leave  our  testimony  against  Popery,  and  all  other  false 
doctrine  that  is  not  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  is  the  only  Word  of  God. 
Dear  friends,  be  valiant  for  God;  for  he  is  as  good  as  his  pro- 
mise. Him  that  overcometh  he  will  make  a  pillar  in  his 
temple.  Our  time  is  short,  and  we  have  little  to  spare,  hav- 
ng  got  our  sentence  at  one  of  the  clock  this  afternoon,  and 
are  to  die  at  five  this  day;  and  so  we  will  say  no  more,  but 
farewell  all  friends  and  relations,  and  welcome  heaven,  and 
Christ,  and  the  cross  for  Christ's  sake. 

"  Thomas  Bareness. 
"  Andrew  Clark. 
"  Samuel  M'Ewan." 

In  this  short  statement,  emitted  by  these  three  plain 
country  men,  on  the  very  eve  of  their  death,  of  which  they 
were  not  apprised  sooner  than  four  brief  hours  before  it 
happened,  we  perceive  no  confusion  nor  perturbation,  but  an 
admirable  calmness  of  spirit,  and  Christian  fortitude,  and 
confidence  in  God.  The  peace  and  evenness  of  mind  which 
they  displayed,  proves  that  the  experience  of  the  truth  on  the 
heart  is  a  reality,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  capable  of 
sustaining  the  soul  in  the  most  trying  and  appalling  circum- 
stances. Had  any  of  their  enemies  received  the  sentence  of 
death  themselves  as  they  did,  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
trepidation  into  which  they  would  have  been  thrown,  and 
their  blank  consternation  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death ;  for  the  soul  without  hope  in  God,  and  a  well- 
u  rounded  confidence  in  his  favour,  is,  ut  that  soiemn  moment, 
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like  a  ship  torn  from  its  anchorage,  and  tossed  by  the  raging 
winds  on  the  tempestuous  bosom  of  a  troubled  sea.  O  how 
precious  is  that  Gospel  which  supports  the  soul  amid  all  the 
cares,  and  anxieties,  and  tribulations  of  life,  and  at  last,  in 
death,  soothes  the  heart  into  a  sweet  and  holy  serenity — 
which  enables  the  believer  to  triumph  even  in  the  moment 
of  dissolution! 

Andrew  Clark,  we  may  add,  was  a  smith  in  Leadhills,  and 
was  brother  to  Adam  Clark  of  Glenim. 

There  lived,  in  this  remote  and  moorland  district,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Welsh,  commonly  called  "  The  Babe  of 
Tweedhope-foot."  How  he  acquired  this  soubriquet  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  bodily  strength; 
and  stories  are  told  of  his  wonderful  feats,  that  seem  to  partake 
more  of  legend  than  of  sober  truth.  He  Avas,  however,  iden- 
tified with  the  Covenanters.  His  house  was  a  home  to  the 
ministers,  and  he  had  suffered  many  privations  on  account  of 
the  sympathy  which  he  showed  them.  Having  heard  that 
Colonel  James  Douglas-  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  anil,  justly 
suspecting  that  he  wouid  not  leave  the  district  without  pay- 
ing him  a  visit,  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  the  wilds  for 
concealment.  He  was  accompanied  by  John  Hunter,  a  native 
of  the  same  place,  a  good  man,  and  a  zealous  Covenanter. 
The  place  to  which  they  resorted  was  the  solitudes  of  Core- 
head,  near  the  source  of  the  Water  of  Annan.  Douglas, 
however,  having  got  notice  of  their  flight,  pursued  them  with 
his  troop,  and  soon  gained  ground  on  the  fugitives.  When 
they  saw  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  their  being  overtaken, 
they  directed  their  course  to  a  place  called  the  "  Stranght 
Steep,"  which,  being  difficult  of  access  to  the  dragoons,  they 
expected  would  afford  them  a  safe  retreat.  By  this  time  the 
horsemen  were  very  near,  and  began  to  tiro  upon  them. 
Hunter,  who  it  seems  was  fully  within  the  roach  (if  the  shot, 
was  struck  by  a  ball  which  proved  fatal.  He  fell  among  the 
stones  over  which   ho   was  scrambling,   and    his   life's   blood 

oozed  forth  upon  the  leeks,  where  he  expired.  Bis  body 
was  removed,  and  interred  iu  the  churchyard  of  Tweedsmuir. 

His  deiith  took  place  in  1686 — the  "  Mack  year."      This  good 

man,  who  was  suddenly  taken  away  by  a  violent  death,  bad 
no  time  afforded  him  to  pray,  or  t<>  oompose  his  mind,  before 
bis  immediate  entrance  into  eternity;  but  then  he  was  habi- 
tually prepared,  and  living)  ii  may  he,  in  the  constant  CXpOO* 
tatiOD    of   a    hasty   summons    into    the    other   world,    ho    was 

always  ready  for  his  departure.    w  Be  ye  also  ready;  tor  in 

|UOb  an  hour  as  y  think  not   the  Son  01  Man  coir.eth." 

ii 
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After  the  death  of  his  companion,  Welsh  continued  his 
flight  across  the  wilderness,  intending,  if  possible,  to  reach  a 
place  called  Carterhope.  He  arrived  at  the  house  without 
having  been  seen  by  the  troopers,  and  placed  himself  by  the 
fire,  to  wait  tho  result.  The  soldiers,  though  they  did  not 
see  him  enter,  had  nevertheless  followed  in  the  track  in 
which  he  had  fled,  and  at  length  came  to  the  place.  They 
entered  in  their  usual  uproarious  manner,  while  Welsh  was 
sitting  apparently  unconcerned  before  the  fire.  The  soldiers 
not  expecting,  perhaps,  to  find  the  object  of  their  pursuit  in 
the  hut,  and  having  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  did  not 
seem  to  notice  him.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  however, 
fearing  lest  a  discovery  should  by  some  means  be  made, 
resorted  to  a  kind  of  stratagem  to  prevent  suspicion.  She 
approached  Welsh,  who  appeared  to  be  carelessly  dozing 
over  the  fire,  and  giving  him  a  heavy  slap  between  the  shoul- 
ders, commanded  him  to  rise  and  to  proceed  to  his  work, 
chiding  him  for  his  slothfulness  in  sitting  all  day  cowering 
by  the  hearth,  wThile  his  proper  business  was  neglected.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  withdrew  from  the  apartment.  The  sol- 
diers naturally  conceived  that  he  was  a  person  belonging  to 
the  house,  and  consequently  made  no  inquiries.  He  often 
remarked,  that  the  kindest  cuff  he  ever  received  was  from  the 
gudewife  of  Carterhope,  whose  presence  of  mind,  at  that  critical 
moment,  was  in  all  likelihood  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thomas  Hutchison — Marion  Cameron. 

The  farm  of  Daljig,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
New  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  was,  in  the  times  of  persecution, 
occupied  by  Thomas  Hutchison.  This  locality,  as  was  for- 
merly noticed,  was  the  scene  of  much  suffering  on  the  part, 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  consequently  of  much  oppressive 
dealing  on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  Claverhouse,  in  his 
raids  through  Nithsdale,  often  visited  this  quarter,  and  spread 
distress  among  the  simple-minded  and  virtuous  inhabitants. 
From  the  two  garrisons  that  were  placed  in  Carsphairn,  bands 
of  troopers  were  constantly  passing  down  the  romantic  defile 
of  the  Afton,  and  across  the  country  by  the  two  Cumnocks, 
to  the  different  stations  in  the  route  to  the  lower  parts  of 
Clydesdale.  These  military  parties,  we  may  easily  suppose; 
never  passed  the  hamlets  and  cottages  of  the  peasantry  with- 
out mischief,  and  many  an  unwary  Covenanter  was  shot  by 
them  in  the  open  fields,  or  seized  in  the  privacy  of  their 
domestic  dwellings.  The  country  people  that  lay  on  the 
different  tracks  between  the  numerous  garrisons  with  which 
the  south  and  tin;  west,  were  so  thickly  studded,  couhl  never 
deem  themselves  secure  for  a  single  day  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  strolling  OOmpanies  that  were  perpetually  in  motion, 
and  to  whose  rudeness  and  insolence  there  wore  no  hounds. 
The  licentious  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  behaved  is 
sciircelv  credible.      Claverhouse,   in    making  his  descent  00 

Dumfriesshire  from  tho  west,  along  the  line  of  the  Nith, 
sometimes,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of*  his  authority,  drove 
before  him  indiscriminately  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  oi 
the  river,  like  a  flock  of  she.  p,  and  then  apprehended  or  dis- 
missed them  at  his  pleasure. 

Jt  was  when  one  of  these  lawless  hands  was  passing  through 

the  higher  parti  of  Kyle,  that  Thomas  Hutchison  made  ■ 
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narrow  escape  for  his  life,  lie  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  his  days  became  a  subject  of  divine 
grace.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  those  who  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  the  honest  Covenanters  were  merely  aged  men, 
or  even  persons  in  the  middle  stage  of  life;  there  were  also 
many  youthful  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  valiantly  contended 
for  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  of  liberty.  Nor  were  these 
young  witnesses  actuated  simply  by  a  bigoted  preference  to 
the  opinions  of  their  fathers,  irrespective  of  the  justness  of 
their  opinions ;  they  knew  and  understood  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood,  and  were  prepared,  at  any  hazard,  to  main- 
tain the  cause  they  had  espoused.  It  is  a  delightful  and  ani- 
mating spectacle,  to  witness  those  who  are  in  the  morning 
and  bloom  of  their  days,  seeking  the  Lord,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  his  service.  Such  a  sight  is  ever  stimulating  to 
those  who  are  advanced  in  the  Christian  life,  and  whose  years 
and  experience  have  imparted  to  them  more  solidity  and 
strength.  The  reality  of  a  religious  profession  was  in  those 
days  tested  to  the  utmost;  for  the  sufferings  and  trials  to 
which  godly  persons  were  uniformly  subjected,  operated  as  a 
sufficient  preventive  in  hindering  those  who  had  only  a  name 
to  live,  from  connecting  themselves  with  a  party  that  was 
environed  with  so  much  tribulation. 

The  youth  and  simplicity  of  Thomas  Hutchison  were  no 
defence  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  therefore  the  enemies  of  that  cause  which  he 
had  espoused  determined  to  show  him  no  favour.  The  dra- 
goons, in  their  approach  to  Daljig,  w«ere  seen  by  young 
Hutchison,  who  at  the  time  happened  to  be  on  the  moor,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  dwelling-house.  He  knew 
the  purport  of  their  visit,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  him  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands,  and  there- 
fore he  determined  to  secure  his  safety  by  flight.  Accord- 
ingly, he  directed  his  steps  to  a  thicket,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  expected  to  find  a  place  of  concealment  from  the 
face  of  his  pursuers.  He  therefore  ran  at  his  utmost  speed 
towards  the  woody  retreat;  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
lie  would  have  attained  his  object,  had  not  Providence  placed 
unexpected  help  within  his  reach.  As  he  was  hastening  with 
youthful  agility  and  velocity  along  the  bent,  he  observed  be- 
fore him  a  young  and  spirited  horse,  grazing  on  the  heath,  tc 
which,  as  was  customary,  he  had  been  driven  after  the  season 
of  labour  was  past  Hutchison  sprang  forward,  and  grasping 
the  horse  firmly  by  the  mane,  vaulted  him  at  one  bound 
He  had  no  bridle  by  which  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  ani- 
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raal,  but,  by  slapping  with  his  hand  on  the  head  and  neck,  he 
succeeded  in  directing  him  to  the  right  and  left  as  necessity 
required.  The  fleet  and  willing  steed  carried  him  before  his 
pursuers,  till  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket  in  which  he 
intended  to  secrete  himself.  By  this  time  the  troopers  were 
fast  approaching.  They  had  commenced  the  chase  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  him  begin  to  run,  for  they  naturally  con- 
cluded that  none  but  Covenanters  would  flee  from  them;  and 
hence  the  slightest  symptom  of  timidity,  or  any  attempt  at 
flight,  was  on  every  occasion  a  signal  of  pursuit.  When 
Hutchison  arrived  at  the  covert,  he  instantly  dismounted  and 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  densest  bushes ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  conceal  himself  from  their  view,  the  horsemen 
came  up.  They  did  not  venture  into  the  thicket,  lest  they 
should  entangle  themselves  in  the  underwood,  or  otherwise 
bewilder  themselves  ;  but,  drawing  their  pistols  from  their 
holsters,  they  shot  after  him  with  vehemence.  The  leaden 
bullets  went  whizzing  and  booming  past  his  head  among  the 
rustling  leaves  and  thick  branches  of  the  wood.  Not  one  of 
the  fatal  messengers,  however,  that  were  sent  after  him, 
i-eached  his  person,  and  he  escaped  unscathed  into  the  heart 
of  the  retreat.  Providence  threw  over  him  a  broad  shield  of 
safety  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  heard  his  cry  in  the  day  of 
his  distress.  The  soldiers,  when  they  saw  that  the  prey  had 
escaped  them,  turned  away,  baffled  and  chagrined,  and  pre- 
pared to  wreak  their  vengeance  with  greater  fury  on  the  next 
suspected  person  they  should  meet.  Hutchison  remained  in 
his  hiding-place  till  the  storm  for  the  present  had  blown  over, 
:iii(l  lie  returned  to  his  father's  house  to  receive  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends,  and  to  thank  the  God  in  whom  he 
trusted  for  the  special  deliverance  vouchsafed.  Tradition  has 

not  retained  any  oilier  incident  respecting  this  youthful  Cove- 
nanter, though  doubtless  many  interesting  occurrences  musl 
have  befallen  him  during  the  trying  times  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.     I  lc  out  lived  the  persecution  for  many  a  long- year, 

and  maintained  till  the  end  of  his  days  a  character  consistent 

with  his  profession,     llis  religious  example  was  followed  be 

his  descendants,  who  grew  :il>  around  him  in  the  tear  of  Gfod, 
and  his  posterity  have  still  a  name  and  a  place  iu  the  C'hurch 

of  Christ. 

But  though  Thomas  Hutchison  escaped  on  this  occasion 
!  he  murderous  bands  of  his  foes,  yet  others  of  the  wanderers 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  shared  a  rery  different  fete, 
There  is  a  melancholy  story  related  of  Marion  <  iameron,  Baid 
to  he  lister  (o  tin-  oelebrated  Richard  Cameron,  who  fell  at 
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Airs-moss.  Marion  Cameron,  it  appears,  was  a  pious  young 
woman,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  persecuted. 
Her  brother  lost  his  life  in  1680,  from  which  period,  onward 
to  the  Revolution,  the  furnace  of  persecution  glowed  with  a 
much  fiercer  heat  than  formerly.  Murders  were  now  com- 
mon in  the  fields,  and  many  were  shot  by  the  soldiers  without 
trial,  and  even  without  warning.  It  appears  that  Marion 
Cameron,  with  two  other  individuals,  had  been  surprised  by 
a  party  of  dragoons,  and  had  fled  for  their  lives  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Daljig.  They  hid  themselves  in  a  moss  in  the  vici- 
nity, and,  being  overpowered  with  fatigue,  they  cowered 
down  to  rest.  In  this  situation,  helpless  and  exposed,  they 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the 
disposal  of  Him  in  whose  cause  they  were  suffering,  and  for 
whose  sake  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives.  Hav- 
ing been  refreshed  with  the  consolations  of  that  gracious 
Spirit  by  whose  influences  they  were  enabled  to  approach 
the  mercy-seat  with  the  voice  of  supplication,  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  and  raised  to  heaven  the  serene  and  melodious 
sound  of  praise,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  the  sweef 
singer  of  Israel,  which  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  persons  in 
their  situation.  And  many  are  the  psalms  that  are  suited 
to  God's  Church  in  affliction;  for  he  who  wrote  them  was 
himself  one  who  suffered  persecution,  and  who  had  often  to 
betake  himself  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  for  safety. 
The  troopers,  who  on  this  occasion  followed  them,  could  not 
fail  to  be  guided  by  the  plaintive  and  hallowed  sound,  which 
issued  from  the  little  company  of  worshippers  in  the  morass, 
to  the  very  spot  where  they  had  hid  themselves.  On  their 
approach  they  offered  them  their  lives,  on  condition,  it  is  said. 
that  they  would  burn  their  Bibles.  Such  a  proposal,  revolt- 
ing to  their  holiest  feelings,  they  rejected  with  abhorrence, 
and  were  willing,  far  more  willing,  to  part  with  their  lives, 
than  to  desecrate  the  Word  of  God — that  "Word  of  grace 
by  the  consolations  of  which  they  were  supported  in  their 
sufferings,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  saved. 
The  troopers  well  knew  that  this  proposal  would  be  rejected, 
but  then  it  served  as  an  additional  pretext,  on  their  part,  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Accordingly,  they  avowed  their  in- 
tention to  shoot  them  on  the  spot,  as  persons  who  refused  to 
obey  the  king's  authority  in  this  as  Aveli  as  in  other  respects. 
There  was  no  alternative;  the  defenceless  company  in  the 
moss  could  not  yield,  and  they  could  not  escape,  and  there- 
fore instant  death  was  inevitable.  The  dragoons,  then,  with- 
out the  slightest  feeling  of  compassion,  immediately  prepared 
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the  instruments  of  death;  they  fired,  and  all  the  three  fell 
prostrate  on  the  heath,  and  the  warm  purple  stream  of  life 
mingled  with  the  dark  moss  water  in  the  moor,  and  their 
redeemed  spirits  were  conveyed  by  angels  from  their  mangled 
bodies  to  the  mansion  of  eternal  blessedness.  Their  enemies 
appeared  to  conquer,  but  they  who  fell  were  really  the  vic- 
tors; for  u  they  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony;  for  they  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death." 

They  suffered  martyrdom  in  a  place  where  there  were  no 
earthly  spectators  present  to  sympathize  with  them,  and 
they  were  buried  in  their  clothes  in  the  moss  where  they 
fell;  and  as  "  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and 
made  great  lamentations  over  him,"  so  the  friends  of  these 
Christian  confessors  came,  when  their  enemies  had  retired 
from  the  spot,  and  dug  their  graves  in  the  morass,  in  which 
they  laid  their  murdered  bodies,  to  rest  till  the  morning  of 
the  general  resurrection.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

The  sweet  and  gentle  Marion  Cameron,  like  a  delicate  and 
lovely  flower,  was,  in  the  bloom  of  her  days,  despoiled  of  her 
life  by  the  rough  and  pitiless  hand  of  violence.  She  has  a 
name  among  the  "  many  daughters  who  have  done  virtuously;" 
and  she,  with  her  companions,  has  obtained  the  martyr's 
crown,  and  now  are  they  with  the  multitude  who  have  suf- 
fered for  "  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ."  How  enviable  is  the  situation  of  the  persecuted, 
even  in  their  greatest  affliction,  compared  with  that  of  their 
oppressors,  even  in  their  greatest  prosperity  !  The  triumph 
of  the  wicked  is  short,  while  their  ruin  is  endless  and  irre- 
mediable; on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  righteous, 
their  "light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 

About  seventy  years  ago, while  some  cattle  were  trampling 
in  the  moss  exactly  over  the  graves  of  those  worthies,  their 
feet   turned  Dp  part  of  the  clothes  of  Marion  ( 'a  me  ion,  w  hich 

were  then  bo  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation,  owing  to 

the  antiseptic  quality  Of  the  muss  in  which  the\  were  im- 
bedded; and  a  large  oommon  yellow  pin,  whioh  she  was 
accustomed  to  wear  in  her  raiment,  was  found  and  cherished 
as  a  precious  relic  of  one  whose  memory  «.is  held  so  dear. 

The  j. in  came  into  the  pOSJMSSion  of  Mis  (ienimel  of  Catn.io, 
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a  niece  of  Thomas  Hutchison  of  Daljig,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
tained all  her  days,  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  original 
proprietor.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Mrs  Gemmel's,  who  at  present  resides  in  Stranraer,  by  whom 
it  is  preserved  with  equal  care. 

The  murder  of  such  saintly  persons  as  Marion  Cameron, 
depicts,  in  colours  sufficiently  glaring,  the  dark  and  revolting 
barbarity  of  the  times.  The  sun  in  the  firmament  scarcely 
ever  beheld  deeds  of  greater  atrocity  than  those  committed 
by  the  rude  and  hardened  troopers  on  the  unoffending 
peasantry  of  Scotland.  But  the  case  of  Marion  Cameron 
was  not  a  solitary  one;  there  are  other  instances  of  young 
and  timid  females  who  exhibited  the  greatest  firmness  and 
moral  heroism,  in  enduring  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake. 

Such  instances  of  barbarity  show  the  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled character  of  those  who  were  deputed  by  the  equally 
unprincipled  and  worthless  rulers  of  the  period,  to  do  that 
work  of  wickedness  to  which  Satan  prompted  them.  But 
while  such  deeds  of  violence  depict  the  character  of  those 
who  perpetrated  them,  and  hold  them  up  in  a  very  despicable 
light  to  posterity,  they  who  suffered  displayed  a  very  different 
character.  Their  meekness,  their  constancy,  their  blameless 
deportment,  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  God,  their 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  their  joy  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  their  firmness  of  purpose  in  the  hour  of  death, 
were  all  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree,  illustrative  of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  wrought  so  powerfully  in  them,  to  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  their  foes,  who,  though  they  killed  tbo 
bod)',  could  not  vanquish  their  principles. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Leemahagow — Thomas  Brown  of  Auchlochan — Smith  of  Threepod— 
John  Gill— Stobo. 

Lesmaeagow  is  a  name  familiar  to  all  who  are  in  any  measure 
versant  in  the  times  and  scenes  of  Prelatic  violence.  Few 
sections  of  the  country,  perhaps,  furnished  a  richer  harvest 
of  godly  persons,  among  whom  to  thrust  the  bloody  sickle — 
persecution;  and  nobly  did  these  honoured  persons  maintain 
their  fidelity,  and  the  credit  of  that  cause  to  which  they  were 
attached.  The  moorlands  of  Lesmahagow,  if  they  could  speak, 
could  tell  many  a  tale  of  suffering  now  unknown,  and  could 
also  recount  many  a  blessed  hour  of  sacred  intercourse  with 
God,  enjoyed  by  his  people  in  the  day  of  privation  and  of 
peril.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  seem,  in  the  days  of 
Zion's  affliction,  to  have  been  favoured  with  large  communi- 
cations of  divine  influence,  and  with  much  spiritual  fortitude 
i,i  the  hour  of  temptation.  The  Steels  of  Lesmahagow  were 
men  of  renown,  and  faithful  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ.  The 
death  of  David  Steel,  who  was  shot  at  Shellyhill  in  L686,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  IS,  in  all  its  ciroumstanoes, 
equally  affecting  with  the  death  of  John  Brown  ofFriesthill. 
He  was,  after  promise  of  quarter,  murdered  before  Ins  own 

door;  and  Mary  Weir,  his  youthful  and  truly  Christian  wife, 

who,  it.  is  said,  cherished  an  uncommon  attachment  to  hex 
husband,  having  hound  up  his  shattered  head  with  a  uapkin, 
and  closed  down  his  eyelids  with  her  own  hand,  looked 
on  the  manly  and  honest  countenance  thai  was  now  pah-  in 
death,  and  said,  with  a  sweet  and  heavenly  composure:  "  The 
archers  have  shol  at  thee,  my  husband,  oul  they  could  not. 
reach  thy  soul:  it  has  escaped  like  a  dove  faraway,  and  is 

•  t."      What   is   it    1ml   tin-  reality  of  religion  that  ran    M 

fully  sustain  the  bearts  of  Ood's  people  in  the  day  of  their 
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tribulation,  and  under  the  pressure  of  afflictions  so  over- 
whelming ? 

The  tale  of  the  martyrs  of  Lesmahagow  has  been  told  by 
a  descendant  of  one  of  themselves — the  Rev.  Charles  Thom- 
son of  North  Shields.  In  the  excellent  and  heart-stirring 
narrative  which  he  has  given  of  these  worthies,  we  see,  on 
their  part,  the  display  of  a  genuine  godliness,  of  a  patient 
endurance  of  trial,  and  of  an  unflinching  constancy  of  pur- 
pose, even  to  the  death,  of  a  most  instructive  nature,  and 
which,  placed  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  their  heartless 
oppressors,  points  them  out  as  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  as  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

Of  the  confessors  of  Lesmahagow,  however,  there  are  yet 
some  gleanings  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public, 
one  of  which  shall  be  given  here.  Thomas  Brown  of  Auch- 
lochan,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahagow,  was  a  good  man  and  a 
steady  Covenanter.  He  was  present  at  Drumclog,  where  the 
fierce  Claverhouse  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  a  handful  of 
worshippers,  who  had  been  holding  a  conventicle  near  the 
place,  on  Sabbath  the  1st  of  June  1679.  He  fought  also  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where  the  power  of  the  Covenanters  was 
lamentably  broken,  and  their  army  scattered.  If,  prior  to 
the  rising  at  Bothwell,  the  furnace  of  persecution  glowed 
with  an  intolerable  heat,  it  was  now  kindled  seven  times; 
and  the  cloud  that  lowered  over  the  afflicted  Church  grew 
darker  and  more  portentous,  and  threatened  to  discharge  its 
ominous  contents  in  one  full  and  vengeful  tempest  on  the 
defenceless  heads  of  those  who  had  hitherto  outbraved  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  in  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges.  At  this  period,  Claverhouse  was  ravaging  the 
west,  and,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  was  tearing  and  devouring  on 
all  sides;  for  that  reckless  and  infatuated  Cavalier  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  ride,  even  to  the  bridle  reins,  in  the  blood 
of  the  populace,  to  serve  the  vindictive  purposes  of  his  mili- 
tary employers;  and  much  and  precious  was  the  blood  which, 
with  unsparing  hand,  he  shed  in  the  fields  and  moorlands, 
and  loud  was  the  cry  which  his  oppression  made  to  ascend 
from  many  a  cottage  in  the  land.  Two  of  the  troopers  under 
the  command  of  this  blood-thirsty  adventurer,  came  suddenly 
upon  Thomas  Brown,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nethan,  a  few 
yards  above  the  house  of  Auchlochan.  Brown  stood  on  his 
defence,  and,  with  his  sword  drawn,  warded  off  for  sometime 
the  blows  of  his  antagonists.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
overpowered,  and  falling  under  the  heavy  strokes  of  the  two 
powerful  troopers,  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field.     At  this 
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juncture,  the  appearance  of  another  Covenanter  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  attracted  their  notice,  and,  leaving 
their  victim  bleeding  on  the  ground,  they  crossed  the  river 
in  pursuit.  This  man,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was 
speedily  overtaken,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Thomas  Brown, 
however,  though  severely  wounded,  was  not  dead.  He  was 
fetupified  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  stunned  by  the  blows  he  had 
received;  but,  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  friends,  he  gradu- 
ally recovered.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  he  lived  till  he  became  an  old  man.  The  present  proprie- 
tor of  Auchlochan  is  his  lineal  descendant.  It  is  no  small 
honour  to  be  sprung  from  those  who,  in  their  day,  were  dis- 
tinguished as  Christ's  witnesses,  and  counted  worthy  to  suf- 
fer for  his  sake.  The  worth  of  ancestry,  however,  will  not 
save  us;  we  must  ourselves  become  followers  of  them  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  are  now  inheriting  the  pro- 
mises. 

The  following  anecdote  refers  to  a  striking  incident  which 
befell  near  the  village  of  Galston,  in  Ayrshire.  Ayrshire 
was  at  an  early  period  visited  with  the  Gospel.  The  Culdees 
and  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  in  different  ages  overspread  thii 
district,  and  disseminated  the  principles  of  religious  truth 
among  its  population j  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  thus 
promulgated  in  this  locality,  were  never  entirely  suppressed, 
either  by  the  superstition  of  the  dark  ages,  or  by  the  strong 
arm  of  persecution.  Several  years  prior  to  the  lleformation, 
we  find  that  a  goodly  number  of  influential  individuals  in 
that  county  had  embraced  tenets  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Popish  creed,  and  in  unison  with  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
u  We  find  that,  in  1494,  Robert  Blackatter,  the  first  aroh- 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  caused  to  be  summoned  before  the  king 
and  his  great  council  held  there,  about  thirty  individuals  in 
all,  and  most  ly  persons  of  distinction, accused  of  Reformation 
principles.  Among  these  were  George  Campbell  of  CYsnock, 
Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  John  Campbell  of  Now  Mills, 
A  udrew  Sharp  of  Polkemmet,  Lady  Pokellie,  and  Lady  stair. 
They  were opprobriously  called  Lollards  of  Kyle, from  Lol- 
lard, an  emineni  preacher  among  the  Waldenses,  and  were 
charged,  under  thirty-four  articles,  with  maintaining  that 
images  ought  doI  to  be  worshipped,  thai  the  relics  of  saints 
ought  not  t<>  be  adored,  and  such  like  ob  toxious  tenets: 
but  to  these  accusations  they  answered  with  suoh  boldness, 
i  tancy,  and  effect,  that  the  archbishop  and  Disassociates 
were  ai  length  constrained  to  drop  the  proceedings;  and  it 

was  judged   most    prudent   to  dismiss  t  hem,  with   the  simple 
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admonition,   to   content   themselves   with   the  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  to  beware  of  new  doctrines." 

It  was  from  the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
that  many  of  the  refugees  that  were  found  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  higher  and  more  hilly  districts,  had  come.  They 
sought,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nithsdale  and  Lanarkshire, 
that  repose  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  more  exposed 
and  accessible  locality. 

Threepod  is  a  farm  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of 
Galston.  It  was,  in  the  time  of  persecution,  occupied  by  a 
worthy  man  of  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  a  person,  it 
would  appear,  of  quiet  and  retired  habits,  and  had  cherished 
secretly,  for  some  time,  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters. 
His  natural  timidity  prevented  him  for  a  while  from  making 
an  open  and  manly  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  At  length  he 
became  decided,  and  firmly  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed;  and  resolved  on  following  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  plain  dictates  of  duty,  and  to  abide  the  consequences. 
In  Smith's  family  there  was  an  infant  child,  which  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  parents  to  devote,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  to  the  Lord  in  baptism.  There  was,  it  would  seem, 
about  the  distance  ">f  fourteen  miles  from  Threepod,  a  con- 
venticle meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  night  season.  To 
this  meeting  Smith  carried  his  child  to  be  baptized  by  the 
officiating  minister.  Having  obtained  his  errand,  he  retraced 
his  stops  through  the  dreary  moors  in  the  dark  night;  and 
having  arrived  at  his  own  house  before  the  dawn,  he,  in  order 
to  prevent  suspicion,  betook  himself  to  the  barn,  and  was 
thrashing  his  corn  at  the  early  hour  at  which  labourers  gene- 
rally commence  that  occupation.  In  spite  of  all  his  caution, 
however,  he  had  been  discovered,  and  information  communi- 
cated to  his  enemies.  When  he  saw  that  the  circumstance 
was  known,  and  that  evil  was  determined  against  him,  he 
withdrew  from  his  house,  and  sought  a  hiding-place  in  the 
fields.  Here  also  his  retreat  was  found  out,  and  two  soldiers 
were  sent  to  apprehend  him.  On  their  approach,  however, 
he  stood  to  defend  himself;  and  having  in  his  hand  a  good 
broadsword,  he  succeeded  in  warding  off  the  deadly  blows  of 
his  ruthless  assailants.  He  was  a  young  and  powerful  man, 
and  showed  himself  capable  of  wielding,  with  great  dexterity, 
the  sword  in  self-defence;  and  the  soldiers,  finding  that  he 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  handled  as  they  expected,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  The  plan,  however,  which  they  adopted 
in  Order  to  defeat  him,  was  auy thing  but  honourable.  When 
he  wi  ed  in  defending  himself,  and  when  all  his  atten- 
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tion  was  directed  to  the  opponent  with  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  cope  face  to  face,  the  other  soldier  stole  behind  him,  and, 
approaching  with  cautious  step,  threw  a  cloak  over  his  head, 
which  both  blindfolded  him  and  entangled  his  sword-arm,  so 
that  on  the  instant  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  cruel  and 
wily  foes.  When  the  soldiers  found  that  he  was  now  entirely 
in  their  power,  they  hewed  him  down  without  mercy,  and 
left  him  lifeless  on  the  field.  They  gained  their  object,  but 
in  a  way  that  no  noble-minded  soldier  would  choose;  they 
were,  however,  base  men,  and  therefore  fitted  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  base  actions  in  which  their  unprincipled  rulers 
so  fully  employed  them.  This  martyr  was  buried  on  the 
spot  where  his  blood  was  shed;  a  stone,  with  an  inscription, 
was  laid  upon  his  grave,  which  is  now  overgrown  with  moss; 
but  a  thicket  of  whins,  the  prickly  guardians  of  his  lonely 
sepulchre,  marks  the  place  where  his  ashes  rest.  Thus  fell 
an  honest  patriot  and  a  true  Christian,  whose  constancy  of 
principle  and  of  purpose  exposed  him  to  a  cruel  death. 

John  Gill  lived  in  Fife,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Reformation  principles,  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  his  fellow-Covenanters — receiving  no  favour  from 
the  hand  of  those  who,  in  that  dark  and  troubled  time,  made 
such  fearful  havoc  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  district  of 
Fife,  generally,  was  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Androws,  the  bloody  and  perfidious  James 
Sharp,  who  basely  betrayed  the  cause  he  was  employed  to 
advocate,  and  ultimately  became  Primate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
to  be  sure,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  good  conscience.  lie 
scrupled  not  to  shed  profusely  the  blood  of  the  best  and  the 
holiest  men  the  laud  could  boast  of;  and  as  he  loved  to  spill 
blood,  SO  his  own  blood  Was  Bpflt  at  last,  and  he  WAS  slain  on 
Magus  Mooi-  as  he  was   lolling  in   his  chariot,  in   the   p 

tude  of  his  lordly  arrogance  and  pride.  His  dream,  when  a 
vtudent,  as  related  by  Kirkton,  which,  if  n  al,  is  curious,  and 

Iho  coincidence  of  events  in  his  after-life,  of  which  it  seemed 

to  he  indicative,  is  rather  striking.    The  dream  Mas  the  fol- 
lowing: "Thai  while  a  stnd  nl  at  the  college,  lyii 
with  his  comrade,  he  fell  into  i  lend  laughter  in  his  sleep. 
and  being  awakened  by  his  bed-fellow,  who  ask  d  him  what 
he  laughed   bo  much   for,   return  Br,  that    he  had 

dreamed  thai  the  Earl  of  Crawford  had  made  him  parson  of 

('rail.      Again,  in  another  night, he  laughed  ill  his  sleep;  and 

being  awaked  in  like  manner,  he  said  he  had  dreamed  he 
In  Paradise, as  the  king  had  made  him  Archbishop  of  81  An 
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drews.  Lastly,  he  dreamt  a  third  time,  and  was  in  great 
agony,  crying  bitterly;  when,  being  awaked  as  formerly,  he 
said  he  was  dreaming  a  very  sad  dream — that  he  was  driving 
in  a  coach  to  hell,  and  that  very  fast."  Such  is  the  dream, 
as  given  by  Kirkton.  It  is  certain  that  he  became  minister 
of  Crail,  and  then  Primate  of  St  Andrews;  and  lastly,  that 
he  met  his  death,  while  journeying  in  his  coach  on  Magus 
Moor. 

John  Gill  possessed  a  small  paternal  estate  in  Fife,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  all  his  property,  to  preserve 
his  life  and  a  good  conscience.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  ac- 
tuated by  high  principles,  and  unbending  religious  integrity. 
The  harassings  which  he  underwent  from  the  enemy,  in 
stead  of  weakening  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
served  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his  adherence  to  the  truth 
— like  the  oak  on  the  mountain's  brow,  which,  the  more  it 
is  exposed  to  the  storms  above,  strikes  its  roots  more  deeply 
and  firmly  into  the  soil  beneath,  so  that  every  succeeding 
blast  leaves  it  more  securely  rooted  than  before.  Being 
obliged  to  flee  from  his  native  place,  he  went  southward,  and 
sought  refuge  somewhere  about  the  Pentland  Hills.  As 
tradition  has  recorded  but  little  respecting  this  worthy  man, 
it  is  not  known  Avhether  he  suffered  death  by  the  hand  of  his 
enemies;  but  if  he  outlived  the  persecution,  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  regained  the  possession  of  his  patrimony.  But 
what  although  ? — it  is  better  to  lose  all  than  to  lose  the  soul. 
"Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life." 

John  Gill  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  illustrious 
for  his  piety,  which,  like  a  blaze  of  light,  shone  so  clearly 
around  that  it  attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  all 
within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship.  His  death- bed 
experience  was  of  the  most  edifying  description;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  anticipated  the  very  hour  of  his  dissolution, 
and  expired  at  the  time  he  mentioned,  rejoicing  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  He  lived  after  the  persecution,  and  oc- 
cupied the  farm  of  Loanstane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
father's  place  of  refuge;  and,  if  report  tells  right,  he  was  the 
first  that  ploughed  the  field  of  Rullion  Green,  many  years 
after  the  battle,  and  that  he  raked  together  into  heaps  the 
bones  of  the  worthies  who  fell  there,  and  then  buried  them 
deep  below  the  surface.  This  John  Gill,  the  sou,  had  two 
daughters,  Catherine  and  Christian,  both  of  whom  walked  in 
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the  footsteps  of  their  godly  parent.  Catherine  was  good 
and  kind,  and  being  a  woman  of  much  affliction,  profited 
under  the  chastening  rod.  Christian  was  a  mother  in  Israel, 
and  had  more  of  an  influential  and  commanding  manner. 
As  she  grew  in  years,  she  advanced  in  grace.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Ketchan,  overseer  to  Sir  James  Montgomery 
of  Stobo,  a  gentleman  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  and  who, 
by  his  talents  and  industry,  attained  both  wealth  and  repu- 
tation. John  Ketchan  was  a  man  of  sincere  godliness,  and 
of  singular  integrity  in  all  his  dealings,  and  possessed  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  his  master.  This  worthy  man  died 
in  1809,  and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Stobo,  not 
far  from  the  more  magnificent  resting-place  of  his  honoured 
master,  whom  for  many  a  long  year  he  had  served  with  un- 
swerving fidelity. 

The  parish  of  Stobo  is  a  delightful  locality  on  the  Tweed, 
a  few  miles  above  the  pleasant  town  of  Peebles.  The  church 
of  Stobo  is  an  edifice  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  old. 
The  rectory  of  Stobo  was,  more  than  five  centuries  ago, 
converted  into  a  prebend  of  Glasgow;  and  of  all  the  pre- 
bends in  Tweeddale,  Stobo  was  reckoned  the  most  valuable. 
"  Michael  de  Dunde,  the  parson  of  Stubbehou  or  Stobo,  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick,  on  the  2d  of  August  1296, 
when  the  oaths  of  smaller  men  were  sought  for.  The  rights 
of  the  manor  of  Stobo  have  been  as  fiercely  contested  as 
the  sovereignty  of  Scotland."  The  whole  parish  presents  a 
beautiful  aspect.  The  hills  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  well 
wooded;  the  valleys  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  centre  of  the  locality  is  graced  with  the  princely 
n -idonce  of  the  proprietor.  The  church  is  situated  near 
the  margin  of  a  silvery  stream,  which  issues  from  the  hills 
on  the  background,  and  pours  its  limpid  waters  into  the 
Tweed.  The  burying-ground  contains  some  few  antiquities, 
and  preserves  the  dust  of  remote  and  forgotten  generations, 
having  been  a  place  of  sepulture  for  many  ages.  A  more 
sweetly  sequestered  spot  c;m  scarcely  be  desired;  ami  the 
man  who  would  wish  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  studious  seclu- 
sion, could  not  find  a  retreat  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 

From  the  summit  of  Dramore  Mill,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
from  whose  bowels  there  lias  been  disinterred,  for  sundry 

ages,  the  lino  blue  slate  stono,  a  very  magnificent  view  is 
obtained,  especially  toward  the  west.      The  spacious  plain  of 

Drummelxierhaugh,  like  the  Level  bottom  of  a  deep  basin 
encircled  by  green  mountains,  through  which  the  < ] 
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Tweed  holds  its  majestic  course,  furnishes  an  enchanting 
spectacle.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  plain,  and  near  the 
church  of  Drummelzier,  is  the  grave  of  the  far-famed  Prophet 
Merlin,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  The  verdant 
fields  of  Altarstone  and  Dreva  occupy  the  sunny  slope,  whose 
base  is  swept  by  the  flowing  stream,  and  front  the  frowning 
heights  of  ancient  Dalwick.  This  locality,  no  doubt,  could 
once  have  furnished  incidents  of  persecuting  outrage  which 
are  now  forgotten.  But  there  can  be  little  dispute  that  the 
nineteen  towns  of  Stobo  contained  some  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples subjected  them  to  the  treatment  common  to  all  who, 
during  that  period,  maintained  the  practice  of  conscientious 
Nonconformists.  Sir  William  Murray  of  Stenhope  was  em- 
powered, in  the  persecuting  times,  to  exercise  a  strict  super- 
vision over  the  upper  district  of  Tweeddale;  and  this  power, 
we  may  rest  assured,  was  not  conferred  without  a  reason. 
Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  shown  themselves,  which 
rendered  necessary  this  military  oversight — a  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  independence  was  stirring 
among  this  secluded  population.  In  the  roll  of  the  ministers 
who  were  ejected  for  their  nonconformity  to  Prelacy,  we 
fiud  the  names  of  Patrick  Fleming  of  Stobo,  Robert  Brown 
of  Lyne,  and  David  Thomson  of  Dalwick.  These  parishes, 
lying  together  in  a  cluster,  and  favoured  with  a  sound  Gospel 
ministry  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  must  have  contained 
many  whose  principles  were  akin  to  those  of  their  ministers; 
and  hence  a  field  was  prepared  on  which  the  persecutor  might 
exercise  his  intolerance  and  oppression.  In  the  fugitive  roll 
we  find  the  name  of  one  man  belonging  to  this  parish — 
"  William  Forbes,  servant  to  Thomas  Weir  in  Slate-hole." 
This  worthy  man,  perhaps,  was  not  solitary,  though  the 
names  of  others  are  not  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Martyrdom  at  Crossgellioch — Hugh  Hutchison — Campbell  of  Dalliannu 
— Hair  and  Corson — Brown  and  Morice. 

P  Some  time  this  summer  "  (1685),  says  Wodrow,  "  four  men 
were  coming  from  Galloway,  where  they  had  been  hearing 
Mr  Renwick  in  the  fields,  to  the  shire  of  Ayr — Joseph  Wilson, 
John  and  Alexander  Jamison,  and  John  Humphrey.  A 
party  of  soldiers  overtook  them  at  Knockdon  Hill,  and  upon 
their  confessing  that  they  had  been  hearing  a  sermon,  they 
mmediately  shot  three  of  them.  What  were  the  reasons 
fjf  sparing  Alexander  Jamison,  I  know  not."  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  historian  of  the  death  of  these  martyrs. 
The  tradition,  however,  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
meagre  outline  of  the  historic  narrative. 

Crossgellioch,  and  nut  Knockdon  Ilill,  was  the  place  where 
these  martyrs  fell,  and  where  they  lie  interred.  Knockdon, 
however.,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Crossgellioeh 
is  an  oblong  hill  on  (lie  farm  of  Daljig,  situated  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  upland  parish  of  New  Cumnock. 
The  ascent  on  three  sides  is  very  steep,  but  on  the  north  the 
dccli\  ity  is  gentle.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  generally  flat,  and 
interspersed  with  deep  and  rugged  moss-nags,  which  were 
frequently  occupied  as  hiding-places  by  the  worthies  of  the 
suffering  period-  l'  was  in  the  broken  morass  on  the  sum- 
mil  of  this  mountain  thai  the  individuals  above  mentioned 
sought,  about  the  time  t li.it  they  were  slaughtered  by  their 
enemies,  a  hiding-place.  They  had  formerly  sought  a  re- 
treat in  a  place  called  Tod  bauhl,  bl  low  lienbeoch  Craig, 
whei  (ay    for   some    time;  but,  being  informed    h\    one 

Paterson,  who  was  himself  a    refugee,  that   a  reward  was 
ull'eivd  for  their  apprehension,  the)  retired  to  the  mon 
Eluded  locality  of  Crossgellioch.     If  was  in  this  place  that. 
they  were  ulturmtelj  found,  after  uavu  daj   returned 

i 
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from  a  conventicle  at  Carsphairn.  Claverhouse,  it  appear®, 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood; and  they,  in  order  to  elude  his  search,  took  up  their 
accustomed  abode  among  the  dark  and  shaggy  heath  on  the 
mountain.  In  this  seclusion  they  remained  for  several  weeks 
in  comparative  safety,  because,  from  their  lurking-place,  they 
had  a  view  of  all  around,  and  therefore  they  could  easily 
perceive  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  shelter  became 
to  them  a  place  of  encampment,  from  which  they  sallied  out 
at  convenient  times  to  visit  their  brethren  in  the  country 
around.  In  this  way  they  could  occasionally  hold  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-sufferers,  and  also  furnish  them- 
selves with  provisions,  on  which  to  subsist  in  their  solitude. 
Their  hiding-place,  it  would  seem,  was  known  to  none  in  the 
vicinity,  save  to  one  young  man  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Hut- 
chison. This  youth  was  their  almost  daily  visitant,  and 
from  them  he  learned  the  nature  of  those  principles  for 
which  they  suffered;  and  he,  who  formerly  sympathized  with 
them  from  feelings  of  humanity,  in  a  short  time  became  one 
with  them  on  religious  grounds,  and  experienced  the  higher 
sympathy  of  Christian  brotherhood.  His  heart  being  now 
knit  to  the  sufferers  in  the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  he  made 
their  cause  his  own;  and  he  conscientiously  observed  the 
sacred  duty  of  visiting  them  in  the  day  of  their  distress.  It 
was  his  occupation  to  attend  the  horses  and  cattle  that  were 
grazing  on  the  hill;  and  hence  he  had  ample  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  them  without  interruption  or  suspicion.  One 
day,  as  he  was  traversing  the  bent  in  the  way  of  his  calling, 
he  heard  the  loud  report  of  fire-arms  on  the  top  of  the  hil^ 
in  the  distance;  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  matter, 
he  hastened  to  the  spot.  When  he  reached  the  summit, 
and  cast  his  eye  along  the  mossy  level,  he  saw  a  party  of 
fierce  dragoons  on  the  spot  where  his  friends  used  to  conceal 
themselves;  and  Alexander  Jamison  (whom  tradition  names 
James  Jamison)  in  full  flight  along  the  heath.  On  observing 
the  scene  a  little  more  narrowly,  he  saw  the  other  three 
weltering  in  their  blood,  shot  by  the  merciless  troopers,  the 
firing  of  whose  pistols  had  drawn  him  to  the  place.  As  he 
stood  gazing  in  mute  astonishment  on  the  tragic  scene,  he 
was  observed  by  the  soldiers.  He  instantly  fled;  and  the 
dragoons  called  on  him  to  stop,  otherwise  he  should  instantly 
■hare  the  fate  of  those  whose  lifeless  bodies  lay  stretched  on 
the  heath.  The  youth,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  their 
commands,  but  ran  at  his  utmost  speed  for  his  life  To  gain 
;he  heart  of  the  impassable  morass  before  hi?  pursuers  on 
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horseback  should  come  up  to  him  he  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  therefore  pursued  his  way  adown  the  steepest  part 
of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Nith.  He  crossed  the  river 
by  a  ford  above  Daljig,  and  then  pursued  his  way  along  l)al- 
ricket  Moss  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Daleccles  Burn;  but 
finding  that  his  pursuers,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  were  fast  ap- 
proaching] iie  changed  his  purpose,  and  passing  over  Auchen- 
treehill,  by  the  farm  of  Braehes<l  and  Rigfoot,  he  reached  what 
Is  called  the  Lane.  When  he  arrived  at  thisplace,  the  softness 
of  the  ground  obliged  him  to  dismount  and  flee  on  foot.  Thy 
same  circumstance,  however,  which  retarded  his  progress  on 
horseback,  retarded  that  of  the  dragoons.  Having  passed 
over  the  yielding  and  sinking  ground  on  foot,  he  succeeded 
in  hiding  himself  in  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Lane.  The 
dragoons  searched  long  and  eagerly  for  their  fugitive,  but 
without  success.  The  God  to  whose  people  he  ministered 
in  the  dav  of  their  distress,  and  in  whose  sufferings  he  sym- 
pathized, shielded  him  from  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  preserved  him  for  further  service.  He  remained  in  his 
hiding-place  till  the  soldiers  retired;  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
security,  he  observed  them  marching  along  the  heights  of 
Lane  Mark,  and  moving  onwards  to  the  defile  of  the  Afton. 
When  all  fears  about  his  safety  for  the  present  were  re- 
moved, he  left  his  concealment,  and  returned  to  Daljig. 
With  a  heart  full  of  concern  and  sorrow,  he  informed  the 
family  of  what  had  happened;  and  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  he  visited  the  scene  of  martyrdom,  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  matters.  When  Hugh  and  his  party  ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  they  found  that  three  out  of  the  four 
■worthies  had  fallen  by  the  murderous  arm  of  their  perse- 
cutors. When  they  were  tailed,  they  were  loft  by  the 
savage  troopers  unburied  on  the  moss.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  universal  custom;  they  left  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  saints  exposed  on  the  race  of  t  In-  open  fields,  and 
if  others  did  not  choose  to  inter  tliein,  they  might,  for  any- 
thing that  they  eared,  become  a  banquet  to  the  ravens  or  tin* 

eagles  of  the  desert.  It  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Revelation} 
that  (he  murderers  of  the  witnesses  would  not  suffer  their 
dead  bodies  to  he  put  in  graves;  and  truly  those  who  shed 
the  blood  of  God's  saints  so  profusely  on  the  moors  and 
mountain  -  of  Scotland,  acted  a  pari  akin  to  this.  The  Buffer- 
on^  however,  wanted  not  friends  to  perform  for  them  this 

hist   office;   and  there  is  no  doubt,  though  it   i^  not  incut  ioned, 

thai  Hugh  Hutchison  and  his  companions  dug  their  graves 
where  thei  fell,  ami  on  the  Identical  spcl  in  the  moss  thai 
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had  received  their  blood  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 
Their  place  of  sepulture  is  still  conspicuous  in  the  dark  mo-" 
rass,  where  a  monument  was  lately  erected  over  their  ashes, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  memory  the  tragical  fate  of 
these  holy  and  devoted  men,  who  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  when 
the  monument  alluded  to  was  reared,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
the  following  discovery  was  made  : — In  digging  down  and 
levelling  the  place  for  the  foundation,  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  imbedded  in  the  moss.  They 
were  lying  in  their  clothes,  which  wTere  undecayed — the 
identical  apparel  in  which  they  were  shot.  The  raiment 
was  a  sort  of  strong  home-made  cloth  of  the  colour  of  the 
moss,  and  appeared  in  some  parts  as  if  originally  dyed  with 
heather.  The  bodies  themselves,  in  a  state  of  good  preserva- 
tion, were  of  a  dull,  sallow  appearance.  Part  of  the  garments, 
and  a  lock  of  long  yellow  hair,  were  preserved  as  relics 
by  the  labourers.  The  hair  was  obviously  that  of  a  young 
man — very  fine  and  soft.  The  bodies  of  these  Christian  pat- 
riots and  martyrs  were  thus  seen,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  shrouded  in  their  hosen,  in  their 
coats,  and  in  their  bonnets,  exactly  as  they  fell  by  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  their  persecutors.  Their  resting-place  is  in 
the  dreary  solitude  and  in  the  wilderness,  where  no  man 
dwells;  but  their  souls  are  in  the  paradise  of  God,  with 
Christ  their  glorious  Head,  for  whose  kingly  supremacy  they 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  for  whose  sake  they  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  that  they  might  finish  their 
course  with  joy.  O  ye  who  sought  to  obtain  martial  renown 
by  slaying  the  people  of  God  in  multitudes,  where  now  is 
your  fame  ?  Your  names  are  a  dishonour  and  a  reproach 
among  men,  and  will  ere  long  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  be  despised;  while  those  whom  ye  vilified  as  the 
offscouring  of  all  things,  and  oppressed  and  killed,  as 
pestilent  and  worthless  men,  are  honoured  in  heaven,  and 
virtuously  esteemed  on  earth.  Sleep  on,  ye  bleeding  bodies 
of  the  saints:  sleep  in  your  gory  bed;  sleep  in  the  martyr's 
winding-sheet.  While  ye  sleep,  ye  shall  not  be  unattended; 
posterity  will  guard  your  lonely  couch,  and  point  out  your 
dormitory  to  the  inquiring  stranger;  and  He  in  whose  cause 
ye  suffered,  and  in  whose  sight  the  blood  of  his  saints  is  dear, 
will  at  length  raise  you  from  your  lowly  bed  to  shine  among 
the  sons  of  light  in  God's  own  house,  and  in  his  own  presence 
throughout  a  whole  eternity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  friends  who  were  killed  «•  ttomosa 
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had  issued  from  their  concealment,  to  meet  the  conventicle 
convened  by  Mr  Renwick,  and  that,  in  returning,  they  had 
been  followed  by  the  dragoons  to  the  place  where  they  fell. 
The  individual  who  on  this  occasion  escaped,  namely,  the 
brother  of  John  Jamison,  was  afterwards  seized  by  the 
enemy,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Cumnock.  No  sooner  did 
the  report  of  this  reach  Hugh  Hutchison,  than  he  hastened 
to  Cumnock,  to  visit  his  friend.  The  anxiety  and  solicitude 
manifested  by  him  about  the  fate  of  Jamison  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  persecutors,  who  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
one  of  the  party.  When  Hutchison  observed  that  he  was 
noticed  by  them,  be  withdrew  from  the  place,  and  betook 
himself  to  flight.  This  circumstance  confirmed  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  soldiers,  who  instantly  pursued.  Hutchison,  how- 
ever, fled  with  winged  speed  over  moor  and  moss,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  concealing  himself  in  a  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dalinellington,  and  escaped  the  breathless  pur- 
suit. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  pursuit.  When  Hugh  was  so 
keenly  chased  by  the  troopers,  at  the  time  they  shot  the 
three  men  in  the  moss,  it  is  said  that  he  observed  them  from 
his  retreat  passing  over  the  heights  of  Lane  Mark,  and  then 
descending  in  a  straight  line  to  Dalhanna,  a  small  estate  on 
the  romantic  banks  of  the  Afton,  about  two  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Nith.  James  Campbell  was  at  this  time 
laird  of  Dalhanna,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the  covenanted 
cause.  The  approach  of  the  dragoons  was  on  this  occasion 
observed  by  the  worthy  laird,  who,  suspecting  their  mission, 
left  his  house,  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  the  fields.  There 
was,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  rising  ground 
densely  covered  with  broom,  among  the  pliant  hushes  of 
which  he  hid  himself.    When  the  party  arrived  at  Dalhanna, 

they  inquired  for  the  master   of  the  house,  and   not   finding 

him,  they  left  the  place,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill  close  by 

the  *  brooiny  khowe,"   and   so   near  his  hiding-place,  that  he 

expected  every  moment  they  would  discover  himj  and  dis- 
covered he  was,  hut  by  one  who  had  too  much  humanity  to 
disclose  the  secret.      When  the  troopers  were  marching  past 

the  thicket,  one  of  them,  who  happened  t<>  he  straggling  be- 
hind, observed  Campbell  in  the  heart  of  a  hush,  and,  stand- 
ing still,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  shook  his  head,  and 
passed  on  in  silence.  This  soldier,  it  would  appear,  who 
was  less  hardened  than  his  fellows,  did  HOl  think  himself 
Obliged    tO    make    a    discovery,    where    the    party    had    made 

none,  and  left  the  honest  man  Bafe  m  his  hiding-place,  where 
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God  had  been  pleased  to  conceal  him  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  sought  his  hurt. 

The  dragoons  pursued  their  way  over  the  hills  towards  the 
farm  of  Cairn,  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  range 
of  mountains  that  line  the  sweet  vale  of  the  Nith  on  the 
south.  At  this  place  they  came  upon  two  men  in  a  hollow 
among  the  green  and  flowery  braes,  engaged,  it  is  supposed, 
in  devotional  exercises.  The  sound  of  their  voices  employed 
in  prayer,  or  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  probably  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  soldiers,  and  drew  them  to  the  spot.  The  names 
of  the  individuals  were  Hair  and  Corson.  The  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  found  were  enough  to  insure  their  death, 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  the 
license  of  the  troopers,  they  were  without  ceremony  shot  on 
the  spot.  They  lie  interred  on  the  south  side  of  the  great- 
road  between  Sanquhar  and  New  Cumnock,  where  a  rude 
stone  pillar  points  out  their  resting-place. 

Hair  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  occupied  the  farm  of 
Glenquhary,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkconnell,  of  which  they 
were  the  proprietors.  They  were  ejected  from  their  patri- 
mony, however,  on  account  of  their  nonconformity,  and  forced 
to  wander  in  the  desolate  places  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
five  brothers  was  at  the  battle  of  Pentland;  which  circum- 
stance would  doubtless  render  the  whole  family  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  dominant  party.  It  is  probable  that  Hair  of 
Burncrooks,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  and  who  effected 
his  escape  from  the  dragoons  at  Glen  Aylmer,  was  one  of  the 
same  family;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  Hair  of  Cleuch- 
foot,  and  William  Hair  of  Southmains,  were,  if  not  of  the 
household  of  Glenquhary,  at  least  related.  In  the  old  church- 
yard of  Kirkconnell,  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  steep 
green  mountains,  and  near  the  mouth  of  this  romantic  glen, 
there  are  to  be  seen,  in  its  north-west  corner,  six  thruqh  stones 
belonging  to  this  family,  indicating  the  successive  generations 
that,  one  after  another,  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
A  lineal  descendant  of  this  worthy  household  is  at  present 
resident  in  the  farm  of  Muirfoot,  in  the  parish  of  New  Cum- 
nock, and  warmly  cherishes,  as  may  be  expected,  the  memory 
of  his  witnessing  ancestry. 

A  similar  incident  to  that  now  related  occurred  at  Craig- 
north,  an  abrupt  and  magnificent  mountain  near  the  source 
of  the  Crawick,  where  two  Covenanters,  named  Brown  and 
Morris,  were  killed  by  the  soldiers.  The  incident,  it  is  said, 
befell  in  1685 — the  year  in  which  so  many  of  the  worthies 
were  shot  in  the  fields.     Two  small  rivulets  descend  from  tlio 
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nill  on  which  they  were  slaughtered;  the  name  of  the  one  us 
Brown's  Cleuch,  and  of  the  other  Morris  Cleuch.  A  more 
particular  account  of  their  death  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XV.  Near  the  head  of  Chapman  Cleuch,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nether  Cog,  lies  a  martyr;  but  neither  his  nam? 
nor  the  names  of  those  by  whom  he  was  killed  are  known. 
More  than  five  hundred  persons  were  shot  by  the  military 
in  the  fields,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
names  of  all  these  individuals,  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
death,  could  be  recorded  by  history,  or  retained  by  tradition, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

gh  Hutchison — further  particular;. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Hugh  Hutchison  in  a  cave  nea 
Dalinellington,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  from  his  pur 
suers,  and  in  which  he  continued  till  the  danger  was  past. 
These  men  did  not  rush  on  martyrdom,  nor  needlessly  expose 
their  lives,  for  the  honour  of  having  it  said  that  they  died  as 
witnesses  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They  sought  to  preserve 
their  lives  by  ail  honourable  means  as  long  as  they  could;  thus 
proving  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  a  blind  enthusiasm, 
but  by  an  enlightened  zeal.  Life  was  as  sweet  to  them  as  it 
was  to  other  men,  and  therefore  it  was  their  care  to  preserve 
it;  but  then,  sweet  as  it  was,  they  were  prepared  to  yield  it 
up  at  the  bidding  of  Him  from  whom  they  received  it.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  retreat,  Hutchison  had  the  happi- 
ness to  meet  with  a  fellow-sufferer,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
concealment  for  a  season.  The  name  of  his  new  associate  was 
John  Paterson.  This  man  occupied  the  farm  of  Penyvenie, 
at  the  bottom  of  Benbeach,  and  the  ruins  of  his  dwelling- 
house  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from 
Cumnock  to  Dalmellington.  These  walls  are  the  venerable 
remains  of  a  cottage,  which,  in  the  suffering  period,  was  a 
sanctuary  to  many  of  the  people  of  God,  and  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  his  worship.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  times, 
however,  Paterson  durst  not  occupy  his  dwelling  as  formerly, 
but  was  obliged  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  the  fields.  To  his 
retreat  in  the  "Tod  Fauld,"  then,  he  conducted  Hutchison, 
and  here  for  a  considerable  time  they  continued  in  seclusion 
and  security.  Their  intercourse  in  the  day  of  common  peril 
Avas  doubtless  such  as  became  witnesses  and  sufferers  in  the 
same  cause.  Many  a  sweet  hour  did  the  worthies  of  those 
times  enjoy  with  God  and  with  one  another,  in  the  dreary 
Baves  and  solitudes  of  the  mountains  when  their  enemies 
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foolishly  imagined  that  they  had  despoiled  them  of  all  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  whatever.  Their  foes  might  indeed  expel 
them  from  their  homes,  and  drive  them  afar  to  the  lonely 
deserts,  but  they  could  not  expel  them  from  their  rest  in 
God,  nor  interrupt  that  spiritual  intercourse  with  Heaven 
which  to  them  was  sweeter  far  than  all  earthly  comforts,  or 
than  even  life  itself.  "  Thv  loving-kindness  is  better  than 
life." 

From  their  place  of  concealment  our  two  worthies  de- 
scended, as  frequently  and  regularly  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, to  the  farm-house,  by  turns,  to  their  meals.  One 
morning,  when  Paterson  had  stolen  cautiously  from  his  re- 
treat to  go  to  his  house  to  breakfast,  leaving  his  companion 
in  the  hiding-place  till  his  return,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  them  both.  It  had  been 
agreed  on  between  Paterson  and  his  friends,  that  when  danger 
was  apprehended,  they  should  cry  in  his  hearing,  "  The  nowt'a 
i'  the  corn."  This  watchword  was  unknown  to  Hutchison. 
It  happened,  on  the  morning  alluded  to,  when  Paterson  wap 
in  his  house  at  breakfast,  that  an  individual  at  some  distance, 
who  saw  three  dragoons  approaching,  hastened  to  the  lurking- 
place  to  give  the  preconcerted  warning,  not  knowing  that 
Paterson  was  at  the  moment  in  the  cottage.  Hutchison 
heard  the  cry,  and  not  being  aware  that  the  words  implied  a 
sense  different  from  their  literal  import,  sprang  from  his  con- 
cealment to  drive  the  cattle  from  the  corn -field.  He  no 
sooner  issued  into  the  Open  field  than  he  discovered  his  mis- 
for  he  saw  three  troopers  marching  with  all  speed  to- 
wards the  dwelling-house.  He  ran  forward,  with  the  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  jiving  warning  to  his  friend  within,  hut 
durst  not  enter,  as  the  party  was  (lose  at  hand;  and  going 
past  the  end  of  the  house,  which  intercepted  him  from  the 
view   of  the  horsemen,  he  plunged  into  the  heart   of  a   targe 

willow  hush,  and  there  secreted  himself. 

Meanwhile    the   soldiers    drew    near,    and   .lohn    Taterson, 
who  was  at  breakfast,  observed  their  approach.      1  le  instantly 

rose  from  the  table,  and  grasping  his  trusty  Bword,  presented 

himself    in    the    attitude    of    self-defence    a(    the    door.       His 

affectionate  wife,  whom  solicitude  for  her  husband's  welfare 
prompted  to  expose  herself  to  danger,  followed  (dose  at  his 
back,  ildiers,  in  order  to  overpower  their  victim,  ■ 

a  simultaneous  on^ei  ;    hut     PaterSOfl    with    undaunted    bl 

and  powerful  arm,  brandished  his  glittering  glaive  above  his 

head,  and   dealt    his   Mows  so   lust i I \    that   he  disabled  t  M 

his  opponents,  and  laid  them  Btnnned,  bn  id   at  his 
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feet.  The  third,  a  stalwart  dragoon,  yet  unscathed,  approached 
the  valiant  Covenanter,  who  so  bravely  maintained  his  posi- 
tion before  the  door,  with  a  view  to  cut  him  down,  and  the 
more  easily,  as  he  was  already  exhausted  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  conflict;  but  his  wife,  who,  like  a  guardian  angel,  was 
hovering  near  him,  hastily  untied  her  apron,  and  flung  it 
over  the  soldier's  sword-arm,  by  means  of  which  the  weapon 
was  entangled,  so  that  Paterson  made  his  escape  without  in- 
jury to  himself.  It  was  sometime  before  matters  were  ad- 
justed on  the  battle-ground,  and  before  the  prostrate  soldiers 
recovered  themselves,  and  by  this  time  the  fugitive  was  be- 
yond their  reach.  Meanwhile  Hutchison  was  ensconced  in 
the  bush,  to  which  the  soldiers  as  they  retired  approached, 
and  went  round  it  beating  it  with  their  swords,  as  if  they 
expected  to  start  the  timid  hare  from  its  lair  in  the  interior, 
or  to  rouse  from  their  nests  the  domestic  fowls,  which  in 
their  raids  among  the  peasantry  they  sometimes  did  not 
scruple  to  destroy  or  carry  off.  Hutchison  lay  trembling 
and  perspiring,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dragged  from 
his  retreat,  and  murdered  by  the  infuriated  soldiers  on  the 
spot.  No  incident,  however,  occurred;  they  left  the  place, 
and  Hutchison  remained  undiscovered.  "When  they  were 
gone,  and  no  further  danger  was  apprehended,  Paterson  left 
his  hiding-place,  and  returned  with  a  throbbing  heart  to  in- 
quire after  the  state  of  his  household;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  his  next  care  was  to  search  for  Hutchi- 
son, whom  he  found  in  the  heart  of  the  bush.  In  this  seclu- 
sion Hutchison  chose  to  remain  the  whole  day,  and  it  was 
not  till  evening  began  to  close  in  that  he  would  consent  to 
leave  the  covert.  This  caution,  on  the  part  of  Hutchison 
was  not  without  its  reason,  for  the  troopers  sometimes  re* 
turned  when  least  expected.  It  was  his  intention  now  to 
return  to  Daljig  in  the  evening,  considering  that  his  danger 
with  Paterson  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  it  could  beat  home. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  however,  he  remained 
with  them  during  that  night;  and  on  the  morrow,  as  no  ap- 
prehensions of  the  speedy  return  of  their  enemies  were  enter- 
tained, he  agreed  to  assist  his  friend  in  the  operations  of  hay- 
making. With  buoyant  spirits,  while  they  inhaled  the  balmy 
breath  of  June,  and  with  arms  strong  for  labour,  each  with 
his  scythe  cleared  with  ample  sweep  the  space  around  him, 
leaving  the  dewy  grass  mixed  with  its  "fresh  meadow  blooms/' 
in  long  files  or  waitkes  of  sweetly  scented  hay  behind  them. 
Shortly  after  high  noon,  Hutchison  had  retired  to  the  house 
to  dinner,  while  Paterson,  in  case  of  danger,  kept  his  place 
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in  the  meadow,  mowing  down  the  soft  grass  close  by  the  side 
of  a  field  of  tall  standing  corn  that  waved  on  the  margin  of 
a  purling  brook,  at  whose  limpid  waters  the  haymakers  fre- 
quently slaked  their  thirst. 

In  these  circumstances  the  startling  and  warning  cry  was 
again  heard — a  clear,  shrill  voice  proceeded  from  a  distance 
— "  The  nowt's  i'  the  corn."  Paterson  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  staff  of  his  scythe,  and  then  darted  into  the  heart  of 
the  growing  corn,  and  hid  himself  in  a  deep  furrow.  The 
dragoons  crossed  the  streamlet  exactly  at  the  place  where 
the  mowers  had  been  employed,  and  perceiving  the  newly  cut 
grass,  and  the  scythes  lying  on  the  ground,  they  concluded 
that  those  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  were  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  the  search.  The 
horsemen  were  accompanied  with  a  few  dogs,  which  they 
directed  into  the  corn-field,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dis- 
covery, if  perchance  any  fugitive  might  be  lurking  there. 
The  dogs,  at  the  bidding  of  their  masters,  leapt  into  the  corn 
and  traversed  the  field  in  all  directions,  as  if  fully  aware  of 
the  design  of  the  errand  on  which  they  were  sent,  and  seemed 
to  seek  by  their  scent  as  keenly  for  men,  as,  in  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  done  for  game.  Paterson  heard 
the  rustling  of  the  animals,  as  they  ran  hither  and  thither 
among  the  tall  and  yielding  stalks  of  corn  near  his  hiding- 
place.  Doubtless  this  good  man  prayed  as  he  lay  on  the 
lowly  ground,  and  besought  the  Lord  to  hide  him.  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  from  the  fierce  rage  of  his  foes.  And 
his  prayer  was  heard;  for  though  the  dogs  came  close  to  him, 
and  smelt  his  clothes,  going  round  and  round  him,  yet  not 
one  of  them  offered  to  bark,  nor  to  give  the  least  signal  of 
a  discovery,  and  they  retired  from  tin*  spot  as  quietly  as  if 
they  had  found  nothing.  "Wbdrow,  when  mentioning  some 
very  signal  deliverances  of  the  Lord's  people,  when  they 
were  almost  in  the  very  hands  of  their  enemies,  notices  simi- 
lar occurrences,  and  remarks  that  the  dogs,  as  he  expi 
it,  mouked  among  the  stones  under  which  they  were  lying, 

and  :i(  the  months  of  the  caves  in  which  they  were  concealed, 

without  making  any  noise  indicative  of  the  presence  of  tlm 
fugitives.  As  against  the  children  of  Israel,  of  old,  not  a 
dog  in  Egypt  was  permitted  to  move  bis  tongue,  so  in  these 
-  also,  they  were  withheld  from  acting  according  to  their 
natural  propensity,  when  the  slightest  sound  emitted  by 
them  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  persons  In  the  pursuit 

of  whom   they    were  sent  (Hit  . 

When  the  dogs  bad  issued  from  the  ooru  field,  without 
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having  announced,  by  their  barking,  the  presence  of  the  in- 
dividuals sought  for,  the  troopers  concluded  that  no  person 
was  there.  Meanwhile  Hutchison  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
former  retreat — the  heart  of  the  willow  bush — where  he  re- 
mained without  discovery  till  the  soldiers  left  the  place. 
Thus  were  two  honest  men  delivered  twice  on  two  successivo 
days,  in  circumstances  in  which  deliverance  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected;  but,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  "  every 
man  is  immortal  till  his  day  come;"  and  the  Lord  can  pre- 
serve his  people  in  the  most  perilous  situation  till  their  work 
be  done,  and  all  his  gracious  purposes  respecting  them  on 
earth  be  accomplished. 

This  second  attack  by  the  soldiers,  following  the  first  so 
hastily,  determined  Hutchison  instantly  to  abandon  the  place 
and  return  to  Daljig.  Accordingly  next  day  he  took  leave 
of  his  kind  friends,  and  proceeded  to  his  home.  On  his  way, 
however,  danger  beset  him  still,  for  in  his  lonely  track  he 
was  encountered  by  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  that  way.  As  nobody  escaped  the  notice 
of  these  marauders,  whether  on  the  moor  or  on  the  highway, 
they  instantly  stopped,  and  put  to  him  their  usual  series  of 
interrogatives,  with  the  answers  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
satisfied;  and  they  allowed  him  to  pass  on. 

It  appears,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  that  after  the  recall  of  the  Highland  host,  which 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand,  and  which,  like  a  tempes- 
tuous cloud,  burst  with  terrific  fury  on  the  west,  or  like  a  com- 
pany of  savages  and  beasts  of  prey  let  loose  on  the  helpless 
peasantry,  and  whom  even  those  who  employed  them  were 
obliged  for  their  own  safety  to  dismiss,  a  goodly  number  of 
them  were  still  retained  for  the  iniquitous  work  to  accom- 
plish which  they  were  first  brought  in.  On  this  subject 
Patrick  Walker  makes  the  following  remarks  : — "There are 
many  thousands  yet  alive  who  can  witness,  from  their 
sad  experience,  that  there  were  one  thousand  Highlanders,  in 
the  month  of  March  1685,  six  years  after  Bothwell,  who 
were  sent  to  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  (it  being  killing 
time)  to  assist  the  forces — they  being  more  swift  of  foot,  to 
run  through  bog  and  moss,  hill  and  glen,  to  apprehend  Che 
sufferers,  than  the  standing  forces,  who  were  turned  fat  and 
lazy  with  free  quartering  and  strong  feeding  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Lord's  people;  as  also  those  Highlanders  were  brought 
to  the  west  to  rob  and  plunder,  and  to  frighten  people,  more 
especially  women  and  children,  by  their  strange  uncouth 
language,  not  knowing  whether  they  were  to  kill  them  or  tc 
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save  them  alive,  which  is  a  great  aggravation  of  a  judgment. 
And  what  great  murder  and  robbery  they  committed  these 
three  months  that  they  were  in  the  south  and  -west  of  Scot- 
land, there  is  one  instance  among  many  that  I  could  give, 
■which  I  cannot  pass.  When  they  came  south  through  the 
parish  of  Morningside,  the  curate  there,  Mr  Andrew  Ure, 
informed  them  of  worthy  Peter  Gilles  who  lived  in  that 
parish,  who  apprehended  him,  with  John  Bruo*»  who  lived 
in  the  parish  of  West  Calder;  and  when  they  went  through 
the  parish  of  Carluke,  they  apprehended  William  Finneson 
and  Thomas  Young  who  lived  there,  whom  the  laird  of  Lee's 
footman  apprehended,  on  whom  they  exercised  great  cruelty. 
They  carried  those  four  prisoners  to  Mauchline,  and  appre- 
hended one  John  Binning,  waiting  upon  cattle,  without 
either  stocking  or  shoe,  and  took  their  Bibles  from  them, 
and  would  suffer  none  either  to  sell  or  lend  them  Bibles 
(the  first  four  were  my  very  dear  acquaintances),  and  hanged 
them  all  upon  one  gibbet,  without  suffering  them  to  pray 
at  their  death;  and  their  corpses  were  buried  upon  the 
spot."  When  the  great  body  of  the  Highland  soldiers  wore 
sent  home,  they  returned  loaded  with  booty,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  the  sacking  of  a  city,  or  from  the  plundering  01 
a  conquered  country.  Every  article  that  was  portable  thy 
took  with  them,  although  they  lost  much  of  it,  if  not  the 
whole,  in  passing  through  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  their  way 
to  their  Dative  mountains. 

Hugh  Hutchison  lived  many  years  after  this,  and  was 
farmer  of  a  plaoe  called  Farthing  Reoch.  His  descendants 
are  still  resident  in  the  west,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
moral  and  religious  worth.  It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  pa  - 
terity  ol*  the  good  emulating  the  piety  of  a  godly  ancestry 
and  walking  in  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

John  Paterson  of  FeTijvenie. 

John  Faterson  of  Peuyvenie  was  born  in  the  year  1650 — ten 
years  prior  to  the  Restoration.  When  he  grew  up,  he  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  persecuted  people,  and  followed 
their  preachers  in  moors  and  mosses,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  farm  which  he  rented  belonged  to  Logan  of  Camlarg,  a 
man  who,  like  the  most  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
period,  in  order  to  save  his  estate,  fell  in  with  the  ruling 
party,  and  submitted  to  their  measures.  One  day  when 
John  Paterson  called  at  Camlarg,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Ids  rent,  the  laird  remarked  that  the  roads  must  have  been 
very  foul,  as  his  feet  were  so  much  besmeared  with  moss  and 
mud.  In  his  simplicity,  John  informed  him  that  he  had 
that  morning  come  from  Mayfield  Hill,  from  attending  a  con- 
venticle, which  happened  to  be  held  there.  At  this  Logan 
stormed,  and  severely  reprimanded  his  tenant,  pointing  out 
the  dangerous  consequences  that  would  certainly  ensue, 
if  the  circumstance  were  to  become  known  to  the  autho- 
rities. In  those  days  of  misrule  and  oppression,  the  lairds 
were  made  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  their  tenants, 
and  servants,  and  cottagers;  and  Camlarg  distinctly  saw  the 
danger  which  threatened  himself,  if  it  should  be  discovered 
that  any  of  the  people  on  his  grounds  had  transgressed  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  times.  Logan,  therefore,  remon- 
strated with  John,  and  stated,  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from 
the  practice  of  attending  field  conventicles,  he  would  be 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  either  to  inform  on  him  or  to  eject 
him  from  his  farm.  In  Paterson,  however,  he  found  a  man 
of  unyielding  principle,  and  one  who,  having  counted  the 
cost,  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  comfort,  and 
even  life  itself,  in  maintaining  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
Lv.use  of  truth  and  righteousness.     When  he  came  home,  he 
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informed  his  wife  of  what  had  passed  between  the  laird  and 
him,  and  intimated  his  suspicions  of  what  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen. His  wife,  who  entertained  the  same  views  on  religious 
matters  with  himself,  was  equally  prepared  to  endure  hard- 
ship in  the  cause  of  Christ.  She  encouraged  her  husband, 
by  every  virtuous  consideration,  to  maintain  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  the  principles  which  he  had  espoused.  "  If  it 
be  the  will  of  God,"  said  she,  "  let  us  suffer  in  well-doing; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  make  all  necessary  preparations 
for  our  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy."  It 
was  now  obvious  to  John  that  more  than  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  necessary.  He  began  to  consider  how,  in  case  of 
a  surprise,  they  might  be  able  to  conceal  themselves  from 
their  persecutors  in  places  about  the  house  and  out-buildings; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  small  opening  might  be  made 
in  tlie  wall,  by  which  a  passage  might  be  secured  into  the 
adjoining  office-houses,  and  from  thence  into  the  fields. 
Having,  therefore,  dug  a  hole  in  the  gable,  throng  a  which 
one  person  at  a  time  could  creep  with  ease,  and  all  other 
things  being  prepared,  he,  in  order  to  conceal  the  aperture 
in  the  wall,  placed  before  it  a  large  wooden  seat,  yclept  a 
long  8ettlet  a  piece  of  furniture  very  common  in  the  old  farm 
houses  in  Scotland.  In  a  day  or  two,  as  was  anticipated,  the 
soldiers  paid  them  a  visit;  and  Paterson  observing  their  ap- 
proach, made  his  way  through  the  opening,  and  hid  himself 
in  a  deep  trench  cut  in  the  moss,  not  far  from  the  house. 
The  soldiers  having,  according  to  their  custom,  examit  ;  I 
every  place  in  which  they  thought  there  was  any  likelihood 
Of  his  being  hid,  and  not  finding  him,  they  hecam-   very  up- 

roarionSj  and  used  very  threatening  language  to  his 
They  at  last  retired,  and  Paterson  returned  to  ins  house  un- 
scathed. 

Some  time  after  this,  our  worthy  attended  a  conventicle 
at  a  place  called  Fingland,  hear  the  source  of  the  Water  "t 
Kenj  hut  the  meeting  having  been  apprised  of  the  approach 
of  a  company  of  Highland  soldiers,  broke  up,  and  Patersou 
pursued  his  way  homeward.    As  he  was  proceeding  onward, 

1 bserved  two  dragoons  on  horseback  following  him;  hut 

the  ground  beingvery  soft  ami  boggy,  they  made  no  speed, 
while  he,  being  on  foot,  nude  his  waj  lightly  through   the 

It    \s;is  liis  intention    to  OOnCOal  himself  in  some  deep 
liag  among  the  Bhaggy  h^atli,  till  his  pursuers  had  passed  by. 

■  rdinglv,  having  passed  the  summit  of  what  is  called  tin' 

"  Meikle  Hill,"  he  found  a  UlOSSy  furrOW,  into  which  he  leapt, 

(Ki\<\  lay  close  in   the  bottom.     The  troopers,  howt?  ci}  had 
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clogs  with  them,  which  they  put  on  the  scent,  and  directed 
them  after  him.  The  animals  advanced  over  the  brokei. 
surface  of  the  morass,  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  hiding-place: 
he  heard  them  approaching,  and  expected  every  moment 
that  they  would  present  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
trench  above  him;  but  just  when  they  were  about  to  spring 
forward  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  a  fox  jumped  from  his 
lair,  in  their  very  face,  and  bounded  down  the  hill.  The 
hunt  commenced;  the  joyous  dogs  left  their  former  scent, 
and  stretched  themselves  out  at  their  full  speed  after  the 
fugitive  reynard  !  The  soldiers,  like  the  dogs,  oblivious  of 
the  principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  followed  in  the  chase, 
and  passed  Paterson  in  the  moss,  a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  place  where  he  lay.  Hearing  the  hubbub,  and  not  know- 
ing what  was  the  matter,  he  raised  himself  from  his  smeary 
couch;  and  peering  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  deep  hag, 
he  observed  the  fox,  the  dogs,  and  the  soldiers,  in  full 
race  adown  the  heathy  slope,  leaving  him  far  behind  in  com- 
fortable seclusion.  From  the  place  where  he  had  ensconced 
himself,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  track  to  the  door  of 
his  own  house.  He  observed  the  movement  of  the  party  in 
the  line  of  their  route,  till  they  reached  the  house,  at  which 
they  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  then  moved  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Dalmellington.  He  then  catitiously  left  the  height, 
and  came  home  unobserved.  Next  day  Logan  sent  for  him, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  rebel, 
and  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension;  and  that 
now  he  might  consult  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

Matters  having  come  to  this  pass,  Paterson  resolved  to 
leave  his  house,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Benbeoch 
(  raigs — a  place  well  adapted  for  concealment.  From  this 
situation  he  descended,  as  frequently  as  he  found  it  consistent 
with  his  safety,  to  visit  his  household.  One  day,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  his  house,  and  had  just  left  his  retreat,  he 
observed  a  company  of  dragoons  approaching.  lie  instantly 
retraced  his  steps,  but  was  noticed  by  the  troopers,  who, 
seeing  him  hastily  ascend  the  hill,  as  if  wishing  to  avoid 
their  observation,  concluded  that  he  was  either  the  man  they 
were  seeking,  or  some  other  equally  obnoxious;  and  accord- 
ingly they  rode  after  him.  As  he  was  climbii  g  over  the 
stone-dyke  which  stood  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  bottom 
of  the  crags,  he  turned  round  to  see  what  j  the  horse- 

men were  making,  and  perceiving  the  speed  with  which  thev 
advanced,  he  sprang  from   the  wall,   and  ran    to   seek    his 
rig-place.     In  this  place  tlwre  are  large  masses  of  coarse 
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granite,  torn  from  the  hill  in  the  vicinity,  and  tossed  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  parent  mountain,  obviously 
by  some  powerful  convulsion  of  nature.  As  Paters-on  in  his 
haste  was  passing  the  base  of  one  of  these  granite  heaps,  he 
fell,  and  tumbled  into  a  deep  and  dark  cavity  underneath 
the  rocky  pile.  Here  he  found  a  seclusion  altogether  un- 
expected, and  much  preferable  to  his  usual  hiding-place. 
When  he  fell  into  the  cavern,  he  lay  in  utter  astonishment 
at  the  incident;  and,  being  partly  stunned,  could  scarcely 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  not  a  dream.  As  he  lay  in 
darkness  and  silence,  he  imagined  he  heard  the  party,  who 
vere  in  search  of  him,  talking  and  moving  from  place  to 
rdace  among  the  stones.  In  reflecting  on  the  occurrence,  ho 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  special  hand  of  Providence,  in 
thus,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  covering  him  from  the 
view  of  those  who  came  to  seek  his  life,  and  who,  if  they  had 
found  him,  would,  without  ceremony,  have  shot  him  on  the 
spot.  When  he  considered  the  gracious  care  of  that  God  in 
whom  he  trusted,  his  heart  swelled  with  grateful  emotions, 
and  he  often  looked  back  to  the  time  he  lay  under  the  rock 
as  a  season  of  the  purest  spiritual  enjoyment  he  ever  expe- 
rienced on  earth.  It  was  a  Bethel  in  which  he  found  God; 
and  so  delightful  was  it,  as  a  place  of  communion  with  the 
Saviour,  that  he  did  not  leave  it  till  next  day,  when  his 
anxious  wife  came  to  seek  him,  not  knowing  what  had  be- 
fallen him.  John  crept  from  the  cavern,  and  met  her  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  and  recounted  his  providential  deliverance, 
and  the  outlettings  of  divine  goodness  to  his  soul;  and  then 
the  husband  and  the  wife  knelt  down  on  the  grass  and  pra\  ed, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  God  of  their  life.     The   incident    at 

the  granite  rock  was  cherished  in  this  good  man's  memory 

till   bis   dying  day,   not   simply  on   account  of  the   temporal 

safety  it  afforded  him,  bn1  more  especially  on  account  of  that 

fill]  assurance  of  his  salvation  which,  during  that  night,  it  i.i 
said  he  attained,  and  of  which  he  made  frequent  mention  on 
his  death-bed. 

Paterson  was  in  raptures  with  his  new  hiding-place,  whiofa 
had  been  thus  incidentally  revealed  to  himj  and  he  began 
instantly  to  arrange  the  interior,  which  he  found  capacious 
enough  to  contain  several  persons  at  a  time,  that  he  might 
render  it  a  lit  habitation  for  himself,  and  for  any  ether  wan* 
derer  who  might  happen  to  sojourn  with  him.  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  such  ■  place  very  comfortable,  by  removing  the 
loose  itones,  and  spreading  the  earthy  floor  of  the  cavity 
with  dry  straw,  or  with  sett  and  'cent  •(!  h.is     the  common 
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carpeting  of  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  even  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  in  ruder  times.  The  entrance  to  this  retreat  he 
contrived  so  to  form  that  no  stranger  could  easily  find  it; 
and  thus  the  place  was  rendered  so  secure  as  to  become  a 
very  eligible  asylum  in  the  time  of  danger.  To  this  place 
he  conducted  the  refugees  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  lodged  Hugh  Hutchison,  the  incidents  that  be- 
fell whom,  when  he  sojourned  with  Paterson,  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  Though  none  knew  of  his  particular  hiding- 
place  but  friends,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  respected,  were  ready  to  give  warning  to  his 
family  when  danger  appeared.  Among  others,  the  farmer 
who  lived  on  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  Penyvenie, 
agreed  to  give  notice  by  crying  across  the  ravine  the  common 
watchword,  "  The  nowt's  i'  the  corn;"  and  by  this  means  he 
escaped  on  several  occasions  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 

Some  time  after  this  he  was  in  Galloway,  at  a  place  called 
Irelington,  attending  a  conventicle  kept  there  by  Mr  Renwick. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  night  season,  under  the  serene 
Binning  of  the  bright  moon — the  night  being  preferred  to  the 
day  to  avoid  discovery.  As  the  company  were  listening  to 
the  preacher,  from  whose  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life  dis- 
tilled like  the  refreshing  dew  on  the  grass  of  the  field,  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  anon  there  appeared 
%  huntsman's  dog  in  fidl  chase,  but  without  any  apparent 
object  of  pursuit.  The  fleet  and  hilarious  animal  bounded 
several  times  round  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly,  and  then 
darted  in  among  the  crowd.  The  circumstance  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  congregation,  and  the  preacher  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  expressed  his  fears  of  approaching  danger, 
especially  as  the  dog  seemed  to  have  come  from  a  distance, 
and  not  to  be  known  to  any  person  present.  When  they 
were  beginning  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  separating, 
the  warder,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  distance  to  give 
warning  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  came  running 
in  breathless  haste,  to  announce  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
pany of  Highland  soldiers,  who  were  cautiously  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  conventicle.  In  an  instant  the  meet- 
ing was  dispersed;  for  it  was  now  obvious  that  their  gathering 
was  known  to  the  enemy.  Paterson,  with  five  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, David  Halliday,  John  Bell,  Robert  Lennox, 
Andrew  M'Roberts,  and  James  Clymont,  took  refuge  in  a 
barn  in  Irelington,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
quantity  of  wool  that  was  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  by  this  means  escaped  detection 
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But  the  danger  consequent  on  his  attendance  on  conven- 
ticles did  not  deter  him  from  meeting  with  the  worshippers 
in  the  fields,  or  in  the  mosses,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  He  again  attended  a  meeting  near  Little  Mill, 
which  gave  serious  offence  to  the  lairds  of  Carse  and  Keir, 
who  complained  of  him  to  Logan,  who  sent  for  him,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  assumed  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  but  without  effect.  Logan  and  his  fellows  did  not 
comprehend  the  principles  on  which  such  men  as  Paterson 
acted;  they  were  themselves  worldly  men,  and  shifted  witli 
the  religion  of  the  times  from  mere  expediency,  and  to  re- 
tain their  earthly  possessions — so  hard  is  it  for  rich  men  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  wealthy  frequently 
possess  far  less  independence  of  mind  than  the  poor;  for  they 
have  to  guard  their  worldly  interests,  and  to  change  their 
opinions  and  professions  to  suit  these  interests;  while  the 
poor  pious  man,  finding  that  the  chief  things  which  he  has  to 
protect  are  truth  and  a  good  conscience,  acts  independently 
of  worldly  considerations,  not  seeking  to  please  men,  but 
God.  "  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  was  to  those  worthy 
men,  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  an  injunction  of  the  most 
sacred  obligation.  They  indeed  sold  their  lives,  but  they 
would  not  part  with  the  truth.  The  great  men  of  that  time 
were  mean  and  shuffling  characters,  compared  with  the  up- 
right and  noble-minded  peasants,  ■who,  reckless  of  every 
worldly  advantage,  stood  bravely  by  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
high  religious  principle.  They  were  men,  many  of  them,  in 
whose  presence  the  truckling  gentry  of  the  nation  were  not 
worthy  to  stand  an  hour,  and  before  whom  they  actually 
quailed,  and  from  whose  face  they  slunk  away,  vanquished 
by  an  oppressive  sense  of  their  own  baseness. 

Logan  probably  really  wished  Paterson  well,  although,  for 
self-interest,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ruling  part}, 
ho  was  obliged  to  appear  displeased  with  him.  He  projected 
a  sort  of  well-meant,  though  silly  scheme,  with  a  View  to 
bring  our  Covenanter,  in  some  measure,  into  tin;  good  grace- 
of  the  neighbouring  proprietors}  who  had  conceived  a  vexj 

bad  opinion  of  him.  A  numlier  of  the  small  lairds,  whose 
grounds  lag  on  the  pleasant  Water  of  Doon,  had  proposed  to 

construct   ■  dam  across   the  stream,  either   for  irrigation   o 

some  other  purpose;  and  a  day  was  appointed  when  they  and 
their  dependents  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  plan.     Logan,  who  intended  to  meet  with  them,  sent  for 

Tale ix m,  and  asked  him  to  go  writh  him  to  assist  in  the  ope- 
rations, stating)  thai  he  imped  his  compliance  would  tend  u 
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produce  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  gentle- 
men respecting  him.  John  replied,  that  if  his  attendance 
on  that  occasion  was  to  be  construed  into  a  compliance  with 
the  measures  of  the  times,  he  would  sooner  subject  himself 
to  any  suffering  than  move  one  foot  in  advance  of  another 
to  lend  his  aid  in  the  work.  Logan  answered,  that  all  he 
wanted  was  his  appearance  there  as  a  well-disposed  neigh- 
bour, ready  to  assist  in  any  useful  undertaking. 

Having  agreed  to  accompany  the  laird,  John  returned 
home,  and  informed  his  wife  of  what  had  passed,  and  how 
he  had  promised  to  go  with  Logan  to  help  in  constructing 
the  dam  on  the  Doon.  His  wife,  who  understood  the  tem- 
per of  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  suspected  that 
a  plan  was  laid  to  entrap  her  honest  husband,  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  had  consented  to  present  himself 
among  the  enemies  of  that  cause  in  which  he  was  a  sufferer, 
and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  the  matter 
further.  John  could  not  deny  that  his  wife  had  reasons 
enough  to  suspect  treachery,  but  he  had  promised,  and  there- 
fore Mas  resolved  to  perform. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  party  convened  on  the  banks  or 
the  Doon,  and  Logan  appeared  with  John  at  his  side.  They 
applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  work,  and  all  went  on 
smoothly  and  comfortably  during  the  day.  Towards  night, 
however,  an  incident  occurred  which  broke  up  the  harmony 
of  the  company,  and  threatened  serious  consequences. 
M'Adam  of  AVaterhead,  in  lending  assistance  to  the  work- 
men, lifted  in  his  arms  a  large  sod,  and,  staggering  forward 
with  his  burden,  flung  it  with  force  on  the  watery  embank- 
ment, from  which  it  sent  a  muddy  spray,  which,  reaching  in 
a  shower  the  place  where  Lopan  stood,  bespattered  his 
clothes,  and  especially  his  fine  white  stockings,  which  so  en- 
kindled his  ire,  that  he  broke  out  in  furious  and  profane  ex- 
pressions against  the  individual  who  had  unintentionally 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  annoyance  to  him.  The  matter 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  wrangling 
of  parties  was  likely  to  issue  in  more  substantial  mischief, 
had  not  a  peacemaker  been  at  hand.  Paterson  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  altercation,  and  much  more  so  at  the  profane 
language,  of  which  there  was  no  sparing  use  made  by  the 
parties.  His  spirit  was  stirred,  and  he  stood  forward,  first 
as  a  reprover  of  sin,  and  then  as  a  promoter  of  reconciliation, 
lie  was  in  the  presence  of  men  where  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, on  account  of  his  well-known  nonconformity; 
mid  to  dare  to  speak  to  whom  in  the   language  of  rebuke 
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might  be  regarded  as  a  reason  sufficiently  strong  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  military;  but  Paterson  stood  with  undaunted 
breast,  and  spoke  his  mind  freely,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  high  displeasure  of  men  already  exasperated.  He  had 
a  duty  to  discharge,  and  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  its 
performance.  He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  Logan, 
whom  he  reprimanded,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  his  daring 
and  blasphemous  expressions.  The  whole  company  stood 
mute  and  struck  with  awe;  for  there  was  a  solemnity  and 
majesty  about  his  manner  that  quelled  their  spirits,  and  be- 
reft them  of  power  to  reply.  In  the  ardour  of  his  address, 
and  when  he  saw  the  advantage  that  he  had  gained,  he  drew, 
it  is  said,  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read,  with  great 
gravity  and  impressiveness,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus;  and,  in  his  own  plain  way,  endeavoured  to  draw  a 
contrast  between  rich  and  wicked  persecutors  and  the  pious 
poor  whom  they  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake.  What  per- 
manent effect  his  speech  wrought  on  his  auditors  at  Loch 
Doon,  is  not  said;  but  the  party  separated  quietly,  and  none 
ventured  to  assail  the  honest  speaker,  nor  is  it  known  that 
any  injurious  consequences  followed.  Paterson  died  so  lately 
as  the  year  1740,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  having  long 
outlived  the  dreary  period  of  persecution.  His  head  was 
laid  in  an  honoured  grave,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
in  the  locality  where  he  lived.  There  were  doubtless  many 
interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  good  man  which 
tradition  has  not  retained,  but  so  many  have  been  preserved 
;is  to  keep  his  memorial  alive,  as  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  as  one  whom  God  cared  for. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Capture  at  Glenshilloch — Rescue — Shooting  at  Craignorth — Roger 
Dun — James  Douglas. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1 685,  a  year  in  -which  the 
persecution  raged  fearfully  in  the  south  and  west,  six  men 
fled  from  Douglasdale,  namely,  David  Dun,  Simon  Paterson, 
John  Richard,  William  Brown,  Robert  Morris,  and  Jame9 
Welsh.  In  their  wanderings  they  proceeded  southward, 
and  sought  refuge  among  the  more  inaccessible  heights  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Nithsdale.  They  concealed  themselves 
in  a  thicket  in  a  place  called  Glenshilloch,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  mining  village  of  Wanlockhead,  in  the  parish  of 
Sanquhar,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient  farm-house  of  Cogs- 
head.  This  house,  now  a  shepherd's  cottage,  is  situated  in  a 
delightful  glen,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  green  moun- 
tains. It  stands  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  brow, 
the  base  of  which  is  laved  by  the  limpid  brook  that  traverses 
the  glen,  and  pours  its  slender  streamlet  into  the  River  Cra- 
wick.  In  the  times  of  our  persecuted  forefathers,  the  place 
must  have  been  a  desirable  retreat,  as  even  now  there  are 
no  regular  roads  that  lead  to  it,  except  the  solitary  footpaths 
which  here  and  there  mark  out  a  track  for  pedestrians  across 
the  hills.  The  family  which,  at  this  time,  resided  in  Cogshead, 
was  related  to  William  Brown,  one  of  the  wanderers  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Glenshilloch;  and  as  the  two  places  were  con- 
tiguous, Brown  made  his  way  stealthily  over  the  intervening 
height,  and  informed  his  friends  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  and  his  companions  in  suffering  were  placed.  The 
sympathy  of  this  household  was  easily  gained,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  was  conveyed  to  the  men  in  their  hiding- 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  the  party  might  have 
continued  here  among  the  dense  brush-wood  during  the  warm 
days  of  summer,  had  not  a  strict  search  been  made  for  them 
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in  all  the  glens  and  hills  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  sus- 
pected they  had  taken  refuge. 

The  report  had  reached  Drumlanrig  that  a  company  of 
refugees  from  Douglas  Water  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the 
dragoons,  and  were  somewhere  concealed  in  the  wilds  be- 
tween the  Mennock  and  the  Crawick.  On  this  information, 
Drumlanrig  collected  his  troopers  for  a  vigilant  search.  He 
formed  his  party  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which  traversed 
the  lonely  stream  of  the  Mennock,  another  the  pastoral 
banks  of  the  Crawick,  and  the  third  pursued  the  middle 
route  by  the  dark  Glendyne.  By  this  means  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  fugitives  could  not  possibly  escape, 
and  more  especially  as  no  note  of  warning  had  been  sounded 
in  the  district  respecting  the  design  of  the  persecutors.  The 
six  men  who  were  lying  among  the  hazel  bushes,  not  antici- 
pating any  danger  in  their  solitary  retreat,  had  adopted  no 
precautions  in  stationing  a  watch  on  any  of  the  neighbouring 
heights  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Drumlanrig  himself  conducted  the  middle  division  of  the 
troopers;  and  having  led  them  over  the  height  in  the  north 
side  of  Glendyne,  descended  on  the  Water  of  Cog,  and  took 
his  station  on  what  is  now  denominated  "The  Martyr's 
Knowe  " — a  romantic  elevation  at  the  lower  end  of  an  abrupt 
ravine,  called  by  the  shepherds  "The  Howken."  It  hap- 
pened, while  Drumlanrig  and  his  party  Avere  on  the  hillock, 
that  some  of  the  dragoons  who  were  scouring  the  adjacent 
hills  in  search  of  the  reputed  rebels,  seized  a  boy  who  was 
returning  from  Glenshilloeh  to  Cogshead,  carrying  an  empty 
wooden  vessel,  called  by  the  peasantry  a  kit,  in  which  were 

several  horn  spoons — a  proof  to  the  soldiers  that  he  had  been 
Conveying  provisions  to  some  individuals  among  the  hills, 
a.nd  they  naturally  suspected  that  the  individuals  of  whom 
they  were  inquest  ware  the  persons.  Under  this  impression, 
they  carried  him  to  their  commander,  who  strictly  interro- 
gated him,  bnt  without  eliciting  anything  satisfactory  The 
firmness  of  the  youth  enraged  Drumlanrig,  who  drew  his 
Bword  with  the  intent  to  ran  him  through  the  body,  and 
would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  had  not  a  Beoond  thought 
occurred,  that  by  using  other  and  gentler  means  hen: 
eventually  succeed  in  obtaining  all  the  Information  he  de- 
sired.    With  this  design  he  caused  him  to  be  bound  hand 

and   foot,  while  he   sent    nnt    lh-   soldiers   in    the  direction  in 

which  he  had  been  seen  returning  over  the  hills.    I;  was  not 

long  before  the  troopers,  in  descending  the  north    side  of  the 

mountain,  fonnd   the  men   in   their  hiding-place;      They 
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pounced  on  them  as  a  falcon  on  his  quarry,  and  secured 
Dun,  Paterson,  and  Richard, while  Brown,  Morris,  and  Welsh 
made  their  escape.  The  troopers  having  been  so  far  success- 
ful in  their  object,  were  seen  returning  triumphantly  over  the 
height;  but  ere  they  reached  the  rendezvous,  an  unexpected 
occurrence  befell,  which  fairly  routed  the  assailants,  and  ac- 
complished the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  hilly 
districts,  after  a  clear  and  chilly  night  in  summer,  the  in- 
cident of  a  thunder-storm  after  high  noon  is  not  unfrequent. 
When  the  sun  has  fully  evaporated  the  dew,  small  dense 
clouds  with  bright  edges  begin  to  appear  above  the  tops  of 
the  higher  eminences,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and 
approximating  each  other,  form,  in  a  short  time,  a  dark  and 
lowering  mass  of  vapour,  which  soon  overspreads  the  whole 
sky.  An  immediate  thunder-storm  is  the  consequence,  and 
so  terrific  sometimes  is  the  explosion  from  the  clouds,  and 
the  gush  of  waters  from  the  teeming  firmament,  as  to  alarm 
the  stoutest  heart.  In  these  cases  the  fiery  bolts,  falling  in- 
cessantly on  the  hills,  tear  up  the  benty  surface  for  a  great 
space  around;  and  the  tumultuous  descent  of  the  waters, 
covering  the  green  sides  of  the  hills  with  a  white  foam, 
gathers  into  a  torrent,  which  carries  moss,  and  soil,  and 
rocks  promiscuously  to  the  vale  beneath,  and  forms,  all  at 
once,  a  trench  down  the  steep  declivity,  which  afterwards 
becomes  the  channel  of  a  mountain  rivulet.  It  was  with 
one  of  these  hasty  storms  that  Drumlanrig  and  his  party 
were  visited,  and  which  had  been  gathering  over  them  un- 
perceived.  When  the  dragoons  who  led  the  three  prisoners 
Mere  within  a  short  distance  of  Drumlanrig's  station  on  the 
Martyr's  Knowe,  the  first  burst  of  thunder  rattled  its  start- 
ling peal  over  their  heads.  The  horses  snorted,  and  the  sheep 
on  the  neighbouring  heath  crowded  together,  as  if  for  mutual 
protection.  The  rapid  descent  of  the  hail,  the  loud  roaring 
ot'  the  thunder,  like  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  hundred 
cannon  from  the  battlements  of  the  hills,  and  the  flashing  of 
the  sheeted  lightning  in  the  faces  of  the  animals,  rendered 
them  unmanageable,  and  they  scampered  offin  every  direction, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  fleeing  army  that  has  been  signally 
routed  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  confusion,  Drumlanrig 
himself  panic-struck — as  when  Heaven  bears  testimony,  by 
terrible  things  in  righteousness,  against  the  ungodly  when 
caught  in  their  deeds  of  wickedness — fled  from  the  face  of 
the  tempest,  reckless  both  of  his  men  and  of  his  prisoners, 
provided  he  could  obtain  a  place  of  shelter.  It  is  not  said 
to  what  place  he  fled;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
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to  the  farm-house  of  Cogshead,  which  was  scarcely  half  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  When  the  soldiers 
saw  their  master  retreating  with  such  precipitancy  from  the 
warring  of  the  elements,  they  followed  his  example,  and  let 
go  the  captives.  The  three  worthy  men  stood  undaunted  in 
the  storm,  because  they  knew  that  the  God  who  guided  i  s 
fury,  was  He  in  whose  cause  they  were  suffering;  and 
though  it  was  regarded  with  consternation  by  their  enemiei 
it  was  hailed  as  a  friendly  deliverer  by  them,  who  were  in- 
cessantly exposed  to  the  pitiless  storms  of  a  wrathful  perse- 
cution, compared  with  which  the  fierce  raging  of  the  elements 
was  mildness  itself. 

When  the  prisoners  found  themselves  at  liberty,  and  be- 
ing shrouded  in  the  mantling  of  the  murky  tempest,  they 
resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  instant  flight.  As 
they  passed  the  Martyr's  Knowe,  they  observed  a  person 
lying  on  its  summit,  apparently  lifeless.  This  they  found 
to  be  the  little  boy  who  had  brought  them  provisions  in  the 
morning,  and  whom  Drumlanrig,  in  his  haste,  had  left  bound 
on  the  spot.  They  untied  him,  and  found  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  only  stunned  with  terror.  Having  raised  him  up,and 
informed  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  directed  him  to  keep 
himself  in  concealment  till  the  soldiers  should  leave  the  glen, 
they  went  westward  and  sought  a  retreat  among  the  wilds 
in  the  upper  parts  of  Galloway.  The  other  three  who  escaped 
at  Glenshilloch,  namely  Brown,  Morris,  and  Welsh,  fled 
northward,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  party  who  were  Bent 
up  the  vale  of  the  Crawick.  Brown  and  Morris  were  shot  at 
the  back  of  Craignorth,  where  they  lie  interred  in  the  places 
respectively  where  they  fell,  AS  lias  already  been  noticed  in 
a  former  chapter.  Welsh,  in  the  meantime,  made  his  escape, 
and  remained  in  concealment  amODg  the  Nithsdale  mountains. 
From  the  tops   of  these   lofty   heights  :t  magnificent  view  of 

a  great  part  of  the  locality  in  the  south  ami  west  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  tlie  scene  of  so  much  Buffering  in  the  perse- 
cuting times,  is  obtained  ;  and  hence  we  feel  disposed  t"  Sur- 
vey it.  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.      <  >n    the  south,  the 

range  of  the  Galloway  Hills  rises  to  the  viewj  ou  the  west, 

the  dreary  solitudes  of  Kyle;  on  the  east,  the  heathy  moun- 
tains of  Crawford  Moor;  and  on  the  nor l  h,  the  majestic   I  into, 

waving  afar  his  misty  mantle,  and  revealing,  through  the 
opening  of  its  folds,  the  ruddy  scars  which  the  angry  buffet- 
ing of  the  storms  has  made  on  his  shaggy  and  time-worn 
sides.  Its  name  in  the  old  British  speech  signifies  "  the  hill 
of  fire,"    an  appellation  which,  in  all  likelihood,  it  received 
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either  from  the  red  appearance  of  its  soil,  or  from  the  fires 
which  the  ancient  Druids,  on  May-day,  kindled  on  its  sum- 
mit. The  whole  of  this  wide  district  was  traversed  in  its 
breadth  and  length,  for  many  a  tedious  year,  by  the  holy  men 
who  jeopardied  their  lives  on  the  high  places  of  the  field,  in 
support  of  that  cause  in  which  they  had  honestly  embarked, 
and  many  a  tale,  if  hills  and  glens  could  speak,  might  per- 
chance be  told  of  those  devoted  men,  which  the  report  of  for- 
mer days  has  failed  to  echo  to  our  times. 

David  Dun,  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  worthies,  was  related 
to  Roger  Dun,  a  noted  Covenanter,  who  lived  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Ayrshire,  and  of  whom  a  few  notices  may  here  be 
given.  Roger  Dun  was  born  in  1659.  His  father,  James 
Dun,  a  worthy  man,  was  farmer  of  Bennet  or  Benholt,  in  the 
parish  of  Dalmellington,  and  was,  with  others,  exposed  to  no 
small  trouble  in  those  trying  times.  Roger,  when  he  grew 
up,  and  was  able  to  judge  for  himself,  resolved  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  Covenanters.  It  was  soon  known  that  Roger 
Dun  had  allied  himself  to  the  obnoxious  party,  and  there 
fore  his  ruin  was  determined  on.  A  conventicle  had  been 
held  at  Craignew  in  Carsphairn,  and  Roger,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  attended  the  meeting.  The  report  of  this  circum- 
stance soon  spread,  and  the  dragoons  were  sent  to  apprehend 
all  they  could  find  returning  from  the  place.  They  met  tlu 
three  brothers  on  their  way  home — Andrew  and  Allan  were 
made  prisoners,  and  carried  back  to  Carsphairn;  but  what 
befell  them  is  not  known,  for  they  were  never  more  heard  of. 
Roger,  however,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  spring,  eluded 
the  grasp  of  the  soldier  who  attempted  to  seize  him;  and 
bounding  away,  fled  to  a  soft  marshy  place,  into  which  the 
horsemen  durst  not  venture,  and  made  his  escape. 

After  this,  Dun  sought  a  retreat  in  Dunasken  Glen,  a 
place  about  two  miles  from  Bennet.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
returning  home  from  his  hiding-place,  he  encountered  unex- 
pectedly, a  party  of  dragoons  who  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
him.  He  was  so  near  them  that  to  attempt  flight  was  in 
vain.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  suspicion,  he  appeared  to 
be  as  much  at  his  ease  as  possible;  and  walking  forward  with 
an  undaunted  mien,  he  determined  to  accost  the  soldiers  in 
a  style  that  would  tend  to  direct  their  attention  away  from 
himself.  •  I  think  I  can  guess  your  errand,  gentlemen," 
addressing  the  troopers  in  a  familiar  manner,  "  I  am  think- 
ing you  are  in  search  of  Roger  Dun,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
concealment  somewhere  in  this  quarter."  "  It  is  even  so," 
replied  the  commander  of  the  party,  "  he  is  the  very  person 
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we  are  in  quest  of."  "  Well,"  said  Roger, "  though  I  hate 
the  name  of  an  informer,  yet  I  think  I  could  direct  you  to  a 
place  in  which  he  is  sometimes  to  be  found.  See  you  yon 
shepherd's  hut  afar  in  the  waste;  bear  down  directly  upon 
it,  and  see  what  you  can  find."  "  You  are  an  honest  fellow, 
I  opine,'5  answered  the  leader;  "  and  we  will  follow  your  ad- 
vice." The  party  then  proceeded  onward  at  full  speed,  and 
Roger,  with  all  expedition,  betook  himself  to  his  hiding-place 
in  the  glen,  which  is  said  to  have  been  beneath  the  project- 
ing bank  of  a  mountain  streamlet.  In  this  seclusion,  where 
the  hallowed  voice  of  prayer  often  mingled  with  the  soft 
murmuring  of  the  silvery  brook,  he  found  a  place  of  safety 
from  man,  and  of  communion  with  his  God. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Roger  had  crept  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  had  found  his  way  unperceived  to  his  father's 
house,  he  was  surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  company  of 
troopers  before  the  door.  He  attempted  to  escape  through 
an  aperture  in  the  gable  of  the  house,  but  which,  being  partly 
closed  up  with  rubbish,  hindered  him  from  making  his  way 
with  the  speed  that  was  desirable.  When  the  soldiers  en 
tered,  Roger  was  gone,  but  they  found  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  not  time  to  follow  his  friend;  him  the} 
seized,  and  how  he  was  disposed  of  none  could  tell,  for  he 
was  never  again  seen  in  the  country.  Dun  made  his  way 
through  a  morass,  leaving  his  pursuers  behind  him,  and  got 
with  all  safety  into  his  retreat  in  Glenasken. 

From  the  incessant  harassings  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
Roger  Dun  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  district,  and  to 
retire  to  the  lower  parts  of  Galloway.  When  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Minigaff,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  was  favourable  to  that  cause  in  which  he  Buffered  hard- 
ship, he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  The 
soldiers  having  made  an  attack  on  the  house  in  whieh  he 
Lodged,  two  of  its  inmates  were  killed  defending  themselves; 

and  I  tan,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  fled,  and  plunging  in- 
to the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  Loch,  swam  under  water,  to  a 

shallow  place  in  the   middle,  where  gT6W  several   shrubs  and 

willows,  at  t he  aide  of  which  he  emerged,  while  t  be  soldiers 

shot,  into  the  lake  at  random.  Owing  to  his  immersion  in  the 
cold    waters  ho  caught  :i  severe    lover,   which    threatened  to 

terminate  his  life,  but  from  which  he  ultimately  recovered. 

He  lived  till  alter  the  R  evolu  I  i<  >n,  :ind  w.is  at  last  killed 
at  a  placo  called  YYondlieail,  by  an  individual  who  mistook 
him  for  another  person  whom  he  intended  to  murder;  so 
that    the    wortliv  man,    who    had   BO    ofl  ( 
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of  the  public  persecutor,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  private 
assassin. 

The  scene  of  the  following  anecdote  lies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  native  district  of  Roger  Dun.  Near  the  head  of 
the  Afton,  which  springs  from  the  dark  and  misty  mountains 
to  the  south  of  the  village  of  New  Cumnock,  was  a  hiding- 
place  among  the  brown  heath,  which  was  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  the  wanderers  of  the  covenant.  The  entrance  to  this 
retreat  is  said  to  have  been  along  one  of  those  deep  ruts  in 
the  moss  which  were  scooped  out  by  the  torrents  from  the 
hills,  which  frequently  descend  with  great  impetuosity  after 
the  discharge  of  a  heavy  thunder-cloud.  Some  of  these 
trenches  are  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  is 
nearly  covered  over  with  the  purple  heather,  which,  extend- 
ing itself  horizontally  from  both  sides,  meets  in  the  centre. 
In  some  cases  a  man  can  walk  at  his  full  height  in  these 
mossy  water-courses,  without  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  It  was  along  this  slippery  ditch  that 
a  few  persons  seeking  concealment  from  their  enemies  had 
proceeded  to  the  hiding-place  to  which  it  led.  The  fact  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  had  concealed  themselves  some- 
where in  the  locality,  was  discovered  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Farquhar,  who,  though  he  did  not  know  the  exact  spot 
which  they  had  selected  as  their  place  of  refuge,  had  yet 
noticed  one  of  their  party  stealing  cautiously  in  the  dusk  to 
a  neighbouring  house,  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  hungry 
companions.  This  man  informed  the  commander  of  a  com- 
pany of  troopers,  who  were  either  stationed  in  the  district  or 
incidentally  passing  along  the  line  between  the  garrisons  in 
Carsphairn  and  Ayrshire,  that  he  had  observed  something 
suspicious,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  accompany  him,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  the  house  at  which  he  expected 
the  man  would  call  as  usual.  The  commander  of  the  party, 
whose  name,  it  is  said,  was  Daraley,  consented,  and  led  his 
troopers  privately  to  the  place.  Accordingly,  as  was  antici- 
pated, one  of  the  Covenantors  in  hiding  was  observed  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  twilight  approaching  the  house.  He  had 
come  near  without  suspecting  harm,  but  was  soon  made 
aware  of  his  danger,  by  the  whispering  of  voices  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  men  and  horses  at  a  short  distance  from  him. 
He  instantly  retraced  his  steps  and  fled.  Darnley  and  Far- 
quhar pursued,  and  keeping  on  his  track,  came  up  to  him  as 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  trench  that  conducted  to  the 
hiding-place.  The  Covenanter,  whose  name  was  James 
Douglas,  stumbled,  and  Darnley  foil  with  him  into  the  deep 
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hag.  The  noise  drew  the  associates  of  Douglas  from  their 
concealment,  and  they  came  in  a  body  to  the  place  where 
the  two  men  were  lying  struggling  in  the  bottom  of  the  rut. 
They  rescued  their  associate,  and  led  Darnley,  as  their  pri- 
soner, to  their  randezvous,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  pointing  out  the  injustice  and 
wickedness  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  entreat- 
ing him  seriously  to  consider  the  danger  in  which  his  soul 
was  placed,  and  exhorting  him  earnestly  and  affectionately 
to  look  to  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness.  The  kind  treatment 
he  received  from  them,  and  the  good  and  salutary  advices 
they  gave  him,  made,  it  is  said,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind.  In  a  short  time  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
persecutors,  and  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters. 
lie  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  on  the  side  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds;  and  just 
before  he  expired,  one  of  his  former  associates,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  place  where  he  lay,  recognised  him,  and 
upbraided  him  with  treachery  in  leaving  the  king's  service, 
and  connecting  himself  with  rebels.  With  his  dying  breath, 
however,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  motives 
and  to  the  goodness  of  that  cause  in  which  he  was  now  a 
sufferer.  "  I  do  not  regret,"  said  he,  "  the  step  which  I  have 
taken;  I  die  with  a  heart  full  of  comfort,  and  in  the  faith  of 
Uie  blessed  Redeemer  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Story  of  Alexander  Brown. 

j*;.,exander  Brown,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  in 
which,  during  the  heavy  times  of  persecution,  he  rented  a 
small  farm,  the  name  of  which  is  not  now  known.  He  was 
cousin  to  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  who,  among  the  saintly 
names  that  graced  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  was  without 
all  controversy  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  Their  places  of 
abode  were  contiguous,  and  sweet  and  refreshing  were  the 
hours  of  their  hallowed  intercourse  when  they  talked  of 
Zion's  affliction  and  of  the  wailings  of  a  bleeding  Church, 
whose  glory  the  haughty  oppressor  was  trampling  remorse- 
lessly in  the  dust.  These  holy  men,  however,  encouraged 
themselves  in  the  Lord  their  God,  and  sought  communion 
with  the  saints  in  prayer  and  Christian  fellowship.  Brown 
and  his  cousin  of  Priesthill,  whose  story  is  told  with  un- 
rivalled pathos  in  the  "  Scots  Worthies,"  took  sweet  counsel 
together  when  travelling  into  the  heart  of  the  remotest  soli- 
tudes to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  by  the  gentle  Ren- 
wick,  or  the  good  Cargill,  and  others  of  the  faithful  witnesses 
for  "  Scotland's  covenanted  cause."  It  is  not  known  at 
what  period  of  his  life  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  wras  a  true  and  devoted  follower  of  the  Saviour.  In 
"  killing  times"  he  was  "in  perils  oft,  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often."  But  the  shield  of  a  divine  protection  was  over  him, 
and  his  deliverance  in  the  most  imminent  dangers  display 
the  overruling  care  of  Him  who  was  the  comfort  and  salva- 
tion of  that  scattered  remnant  whose  blood  flowed  alike  on 
the  streets  of  the  populous  cities  and  on  the  Bidet  of  the 
desert  mountains.      Tradition  has  not   named  the   year  in 
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which  the  following  incident,  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences to  Alexander  Brown,  took  place.  Claverhouse  and 
his  troopers  were  scouring  the  moorland  districts  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  "  troublous  times,"  had  been  the  haunt 
of  many  a  houseless  wanderer.  He  had  been  informed  that 
Brown,  who  had  hitherto  eluded  his  vigilance,  was  at  home, 
unapprehensive  of  danger,  and  therefore  might  easily  be 
caught.  Claverhouse  and  his  troopers  were  instantly  in 
motion.  Brown  was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  house 
when  he  descried  the  approach  of  the  dragoons,  and  he  was 
fully  aware  of  their  design  in  visiting  his  lonely  dwelling. 
He  knew  that  they  saw  him  where  he  stood,  and  he  found 
that  he  could  neither  flee  nor  conceal  himself.  He  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  however,  that  he  was  not  personally  known, 
to  his  enemies,  and  hence  he  concluded  that  by  employing 
an  innocent  stratagem  lie  might  perchance  escape  detection. 
Assuming,  therefore,  a  cool  and  careless  demeanour,  he 
walked  deliberately  toward  the  advancing  troopers,  as  if  his 
business  in  the  moor  lay  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
approaching,  and  as  if  apparently  anxious  also  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  inspecting  their  military  parade.  This  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  worthy  tended  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
the  coolness  which  he  displayed  so  completely  outwitted  his 
wily  foes  that  they  applied  to  him  for  information  respect- 
ing the  object  of  their  search.  "  Know  you  if  Alexander 
Brown  be  within,"  asked  the  leader  of  the  party.  "  He  is 
not  at  present  within,  Sir,"  replied  Brown,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  "  he  went  out  lately,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
return."  "He  is  in  the  house,"  shouted  a  surly  trooper, 
*and  you  want  to  conceal  the  fact."  "What  I  tell  you  is 
the  truth,"  retorted  Brown  with  some  degree  of  warmth,"  I 
know  ho  is  not  within."  This  altercation  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  stern  authority  of  the  commander,  w  DO  im- 
■  I    instant  silence,  and  with  a  voice   that  awakened   the 

echoes  of  the  glen,  commanded  the  party  t<>  advance  on  the 
cottage,  and  dashing  the  rowels  into  the  Bides  of  his  black 

war-steed;  he  was  the  first  to  draw  bridle  at  Brown's  door.  In 
a  moment  the  soldiers  were  at  work,  and  made,  as  usual,  a 
strict  and  Unsparing  search.  F.verv  place  that  could  con- 
ceal a  human  being  was  olosely  inspected,  hut  the  object  ol 
their  search  was  not  to  he  found.  Clarerhonse,  enraged  at 
the  disappointment,  ordered  his  ruthless  troopers  to  set  tiro 

to  the  entire  farm-steading,  and  to  reduce  the  \\  hole  to  a 
heap   of  ashes.      In  a  brief  space   tin-  spiral    Maine  WM   seen 
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darting  through  the  roof  of  the  heath-thatched  cottage,  like 
the  pointed  tongue  of  the  deadly  serpent,  when,  thrust  from 
the  envenomed  jaws  of  the  insidious  reptile,  it  pierces  with 
a  fatal  sting  the  body  of  the  unwary  passenger.  At  length 
the  whole  range  of  buildings  was  enveloped  in  lurid  fire  and 
smoke,  and  presented  in  the  heart  of  the  solitary  wild  an 
appearance  similar  to  a  ship  on  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  blue 
and  lonely  waste  of  the  ocean.  What  moved  the  Cavalier 
to  this  alternative  was  the  belief  that  the  occupant  of  the 
premises  was  lurking  somewhere  about  the  building,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  leave  the  place  till  he  had  accom- 
plished his  destruction.  But  though  the  dragoons  showed 
no  favour  to  Brown,  they  had  pity  on  his  cattle,  and  drove 
them  all  to  the  bent,  that  they  might  be  reserved  for  their 
own  use  afterwards.  When  the  fire  was  raging  along  iLe. 
line  of  the  houses,  the  soldiers,  with  their  loaded  musktr.s, 
stood  waiting  for  Brown,  expecting  every  moment  that  ho 
would  issue  from  the  conflagration  to  seek  safety  in  the  open 
field.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  little  onstead  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins  without  having  gained  their  object.  Brown 
witnessed  from  an  eminence,  to  which  he  speedily  betook 
himself  when  the  soldiers  left  him,  the  entire  desolation  of 
his  humble  cot,  and  the  spoiling  of  all  his  goods;  but,  like 
David,  when  he  looked  on  Ziklag  in  ashes,  and  found  him- 
self in  danger  of  his  life,  he  "  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God,"  knowing  that  in  heaven  he  had  a  better  and 
an  enduring  substance. 

After  this,  Brown,  despoiled  of  all  his  worldly  substance, 
but  not  yet  bereft  of  his  life,  wandered  for  several  months 
from  place  to  place,  till  his  enemies  had  abandoned  the 
search  as  hopeless.  When  the  nois<>  made  about  him  had 
subsided,  and  when  the  storm  for  the  time-being  was  hushed, 
he  engaged  himself  as  a  shepherd  at  Carmacoup,  a  few  miles 
above  the  ancient  town  of  Douglas.  How  long  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  unmolested  in  this  retreat,  we  have  no  in- 
formation; but  another  severe  trial  was  awaiting  him.  There 
were  enemies,  treacherous  men,  who,  though  not  cased  in 
armour,  were  nevertheless  ready,  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  to  betray  him  to  those  who  thirsted 
for  his  blood.  Claverhouse  being  apprized  of  his  retreat, 
inarched  with  great  secrecy  and  expedition  to  Carmacoup; 
and  the  only  notice  which  Brown  had  of  his  approach  was 
the  array  of  his  troop  rushing  along  the  heath  towards  the 
house  which  ho  had  h'tt  *  few  minutes  before.     Brown,  who 
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had  not  forgotten  the  means  of  preservation  which  he  had 
formerly  employed  with  success  when  sought  for  by  the 
enemy,  prayed  hastily  for  direction  and  help  in  the  hour  or 
nis  perplexity  and  peril,  and  then,  turning  from  his  path, 
threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  dragoons  that  were  advanc- 
ing at  a  quick  pace.  On  their  coming  up  to  him  they  halted, 
and  rested  on  their  steeds,  smoking  with  perspiration  and 
white  with  foam,  and  fixed  their  searching  eyes  upon  him. 
Being  prepared  for  the  encounter,  however,  he  met  their 
scrutinizing  glances  without  the  slightest  apparent  agitation, 
and  answered  their  questions  with  a  simplicity  and  a  tact 
which  forbade  the  entrance,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the 
slightest  suspicion.  After  a  short  confabulation  with  the 
stranger  respecting  Alexander  Brown,  and  the  likelihood  of 
his  being  found  at  Carmacoup,  Claverhouse  hastened  away, 
followed  by  his  soldiers  with  their  long  cloaks  streaming  in 
the  wind.  In  a  few  moments  the  trampling  of  the  cavalcade 
and  the  clashing  of  armour  died  on  the  ear  of  Brown,  who 
was  again  favoured  with  a  deliverance  when  within  the  very 
grasp  of  the  foe.  Being  now  left  alone  he  fled  over  the  moors 
and  heights  to  a  place  called  Hackshaw,  about  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  Carmacoup,  where  he  found  a  safe  retreat  in  its 
wild  ravines  and  deep  morasses. 

After  lurking  a  few  days  in  Hackshaw,  he  removed  to 
the  farm-house  of  Cleuchbrae.  Cleuchbrae,  in  the  parish  of 
Lesmahagow,  lies  about  two  miles  north  of  Hackshaw,  and 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nethan,  which  rises  near 
Cumberhead — a  place  famed  as  the  resort  of  the  wanderers 
— and  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Crossford.  In  many  places  the 
banks  of"  this  dark-  whirling  stream  are  exceedingly  romantic 
The  rocks  on  each  side  are  rugged,  and  clothed  with  wood. 
At  Cleuchbrae,  this  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Logan, 
runs  in  a  deep  and   narrow  ravine,  the   precipitous  sides  of 

which  are  decorated  by  the  stately  oak-,  the  fragrant  birch, 
and  the  tapering  monntain*asb,  which  in  summer  waves  it* 
scented  blossoms  in  the  breeze,  and  in  autumn  is  thickly 
Studded  With    its  gorgeOUS   blusters   Of    ruddy    roWOft*,   which 

furnish  manj  a  delicious  repasi  to  the  crowds  of  sweet  warb- 
lers which  nestle  among  its  leaf)  branches.    Qeuohbrae,  at. 

the  time  to  which  OUT  narrative  refers,  was  tenanted  bj  a 
Worthy    man    of   the    n;ime   of    Lean,  whose   door  was  always 

open  to  the  lonely  wanderer  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  left 
all  that  was  dear  to  him  <>n  earth,  Sere  Brown  mel  with  a 
cordial  rec  tption.   Lean's  family  consisted  of  four  daughl 

and   to    nn-    of     '  '"n  particular,  hi     visit  was  tonccially 

i. 
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welcome.  With  the  pious  and  hospitable  family  of  Clench- 
brae  Brown  had  lived  for  years  in  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship;  but  something  stronger  than  mere  friendship  was 
cherished  by  him  toward  one  of  the  household,  with  whom 
nothing  but  the  precarious  times  in  which  they  lived 
prevented  an  honourable  union.  It  was  agreed  on  by  the 
family  that,  owing  to  the  strict  search  that  was  now  being 
made  for  him,  Brown  should  retire  to  some  place  near  them 
that  afforded  a  more  perfect  concealment.  Cleuchbrae  was 
a  suspected  house,  and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelly  Hill 
and  Waterfoot,  places  which  Claverhouse  had  often  visited, 
and  where  parties  of  his  dragoons,  for  weeks,  occasionally 
resided,  it  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  that  our  wanderer 
should  leave  the  house.  The  next  care  was  to  find  a  hiding- 
place,  if  possible,  not  far  from  the  house;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  steep  and  bosky  sides  of  the  Nethan  were  minutely 
searched,  if  haply  a  secure  retreat  might  be  discovered  among 
its  sheltering  rocks;  but  no  place  suitable  could  be  found. 
What  nature,  however,  had  denied,  labour  procured.  Brown, 
assisted  chiefly  by  his  betrothed,  excavated  in  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  opposite  to  Cleuchbrae,  a  cave,  among  the  mantling 
bushes  and  thick  underwood,  which  completely  answered  the 
purpose  of  concealment.  The  operations  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  design  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  night  season.  Brown  quarried 
the  stones  and  loose  earth  from  the  place;  and  she  who  had 
volunteered  her  services  as  a  fellow-labourer,  conveyed,  under 
the  faint  glimmering  of  the  moon,  through  the  trees,  the  rub- 
bish to  a  distance,  and  disposed  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  could  lead  to  detection.  At  length,  the  little  cell 
was  finished,  and  its  entrance  was  so  perfectly  concealed  by 
the  shrubs  and  pendent  branches  of  the  larger  trees,  as  to 
afford  a  high  degree  of  security.  In  this  asylum  our  worthy 
remained  for  two  whole  years;  and  she  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  labour,  like  a  ministering  angel,  daily  visited 
his  lonely  abode  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  accompanied 
with  many  an  exhortation  to  maintain  his  constancy  in  that 
cause  in  which  he  was  called  to  suffer  hardship. 

In  the  dark  nights  he  frequently  visited  the  hearth  of  the 
kindly  family  at  Cleuchbrae,  and,  in  case  of  a  surprise  by  the 
enemy,  he  had  his  way  of  escape  ready  through  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  which  looked  down  upon  his  cave  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  house.  During  his  stay  at  Cleuchbrae, 
however,  no  search  was  made  for  him,  for  none  knew  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  except  a  few  in  whom  implicit  confidence 
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could  be  placed.  One  of  these  few  was  John  Black  of  Red- 
shaw,  in  the  parish  of  Douglas  (a  lineal  descendant  of  whom 
is  at  present  resident  in  Hazelside  in  the  same  parish — 
one  who  inherits,  too,  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  ancestor). 
Black  had  an  interview  with  Brown,  who  had  now  been 
eighteen  months  in  the  concealment  of  the  cave  at  Cleuch- 
brae,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  now  leave  his 
hiding-place  and  become  his  shepherd  at  Redshaw.  Black, 
however,  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  relinquish  the  place 
in  which  he  had  found  so  much  security  and  peace,  to  ex- 
pose himself  again  to  the  notice  and  fury  of  his  enemies. 
After  an  interval  of  six  months,  his  friend  Black  paid  him 
another  visit,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  him  from  his 
retirement  into  active  life,  and  with  considerable  regret  he 
took  his  leave  of  Cleuchbrae.  He  was  not  long  resident 
at  Redshaw,  however,  before  his  troubles  were  renewed. 
( 'laverhouse  was  again  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  again  he  had 
nearly  become  the  prey  of  the  destroyer. 

Early  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when  he  had  gone  out  to  the 
heath  to  inspect  the  state  of  his  flocks,  he  observed  a  com. 
pany  of  dragoons  on  their  way  from  Douglas  sweeping  over 
the  hills  before  lnm,  and  rapidly  advancing.  His  heart  for 
a  moment  failed  him,  but  his  despondency  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. He  committed  himself  to  the  gracious  care  of 
Him  whose  providence  had  hitherto  watched  over  him,  and 
shielded  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  "Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  1  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
slialt  glorify  me."  None  but  those  who  have  experienced  it, 
oan  conceive  the  confidence  and  ease  of  mind  which,  in 

perilous  circumstances,  the  fervent  utterance  of  the  heart  in 

prayer  imparts.    It  was  impossible  for  Brown  to  escape  bv 

flight;  the  troopers  were  near,  and  their  horses  were  lle<it, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  have  recourse  to  his  former 

plan  Of  outwitting  or  outhniving   the  enemy,  when    no  other 

Bchemeof  escape  was  practicable,  Accordingly  he  summoned 
all  his  fortitude,  and  turning  round  in  an  apparently  cai 

manner,  whistled  aloud  On  his  dog,  that   was  tagging  at  some 

nee  behind.  When  the  joyous  animal  came  frisking  to 
i  feet,  he  threw  his  plaid  with  a  jocund  afar  over  bis  shoul- 
ders, and,  adjusting  hi.  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  began  to 
chant  in  a  livelj  strain  one  of  our  sw<  cottiBh  ah  -pro* 
bably  t«»  the  words  of  s  psalm  adapted  to  his  circumstai 
The  cheerful  Bound  of  the  music  attracted  th  •  notice  of  the 
oons,  who  conceived  that  no  sober  Covenanter  could  so 
•  ■••  the  8«l>bath  ai  to  employ  on  'i;'-  hallowed  '  -  u 
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merry  voice  of  the  songster.  The  dragoons  came  up  ;  it  was 
a  critical  moment  for  Brown — life  or  death  hung  upon  it. 
When  they  came  close  to  him,  however,  though  they  slack- 
ened their  pace,  they  did  not  halt,  and  riding  slowly  past, 
one  of  the  party  exclaimed :  "  That,  at  least,  is  not  Alexander 
Brown,  else  he  would  not  be  singing  songs  on  the  Sabbath- 
day."  The  propriety  of  the  remark  seemed  to  be  felt  by  the 
company,  and  they  marched  on  without  taking  further  notice 
of  him.  When  the  troopers  had  passed  him,  and  were  fairly 
out  of  sight,  Brown  lost  no  time  in  seeking  a  place  of  imme- 
diate concealment;  and  this  he  found  in  a  deep  moss-hag  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  dragoons  arrived  at  Redshaw  in 
search  of  him  whom  they  left  behind  them  on  the  moor. 
They  examined  every  place  without  finding  their  object, 
and  having  ransacked  the  dwelling-house,  they  returned  to 
Douglas.  This  was  the  last  time  that  this  good  man  was 
exposed  to  trouble  from  the  enemy;  for  the  Revolution, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  occurrence  now  related, 
emancipated  the  nation  at  once  from  spiritual  and  civil 
bondage,  and  conferred  on  every  man  the  perfect  freedom  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

Brown,  when  the  danger  was  over,  returned  to  sympath-izft 
with  his  kind  friend  at  Redshaw,  who,  on  his  account,  had 
sustained  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  being  reckoned  a  suspi- 
cious character  when  he  harboured  such  men  as  Alexander 
Brown  in  his  house.  Tradition  has  not  forgotten  the  fair 
maid  of  Cleuchbrae,  who,  shortly  after  this,  and  in  more 
peaceful  times,  became  the  honoured  wife  of  our  worthy 
Covenanter,  with  whom  she  was  already  united  both  in  affec- 
tion and  in  principle.  After  their  marriage  they  took  up 
*toeir  residence  at  a  place  called  Little  Redshaw.  They  had 
/family,  and  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  They  died  at 
Redshaw,  and  were  interred  in  the  ancient  churchyard  of 
St  Bride,  in  Douglas. 

The  descendants  of  Alexander  Brown  and  of  Lean  of 
Cleuchbrae  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of 
Lesmahagow  and  Douglas.  Two  of  the  great-grandchildren 
of  Alexander  Brown  are  at  present  living  in  the  town  of 
Douglas,  and  are  ev?ry  way  worthy  of  the  honoured  name  of 
their  ancestor. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

James  Gavin  of  Douglas— Capture  in  the  Ravine. 

The  romantic  locality  of  Douglasdale,  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  teems  with  many  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest. 
The  Water  of  Douglas,  a  dark  blue  stream,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, wends  its  course  through  the  delightful  valley  to  whici 
it  gives  the  appellation,  and  falls  into  the  majestic  Clyde. 
The  strath  through  which  the  river  flows  was,  in  times  long 
2-one  by,  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  conflict;   and  there 
many  a  leal-hearted  patriot  bravely  lost  his  life  in  the  earlie: 
struggles  for  Scotland's  independence,  against  the  encroach- 
ments  of  her  southern  neighbours.    Few  places  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  perhaps,  retain  more  of  the  traditions  of  the 
"  olden  times"  than  this  district.     The  hills,  and  woods,  and 
glens,  and  mosses,  and  ancient  feudal  towers,  have  all  legends 
of  their  own,  relative  to  times  either  more  recent  or  more 
remote.     Such  recitals,  it  is  true,  are  not  confined  to  Dou- 
glasdale only;  they  are  sown  either  more  profusely  or  moro 
sparingly  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  Caledonia. 

"  o  wild,  traditioned  Scotland, 

Thy  briery  burns  and  braes 
Art-  lull  of  plcpaant  memories. 

And  talis  of  Other  (lays. 

Thy  itory-baunted  water* 

In  muiic  gull)  along  ; 

Thy  mountain  gleniare  tragedies- 
Thy  heathy  hllli  arc  song. 

*  *  *  • 

F. and  of  the  Bruce  and  Wallace. 
\\  here  patriot  heai  I  -  have  itood. 
Ami  tor  their  counti  y  and  their  faith 
Like  water  poured  their  blood  ; 
id  l,n  le  children 
\\  ere  itedful  to  the  death. 
Ami  gravel  of  martyi  wan  mm 

An-  in  the  deiei  I  heath." 

The  ancient  village  ofDOUglM  stands  in  tln>  vh'inih      f  th  I 
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princely  mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which,  from  the 
green  lawn  on  which  it  is  situated,  rears  its  towers  among 
the  sturdy  trees  which,  centuries  ago,  witnessed  many  a  deed 
of  high  and  chivalrous  daring  on  the  part  of  the  warlike 
ancestors  of  the  famous  house  of  Douglas.  The  village  must 
in  feudal  times  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  castle,  and  must 
have  been  the  spot  on  which  the  retainers  of  the  bold  chief- 
tain constructed  their  huts.  The  Church  of  St  Bride,  partly 
in  ruins,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  more 
ancient  part  of  the  village,  in  the  midst  of  the  field  of  graves, 
and  is  a  pile  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Few  names  have  sounded  longer  and  louder  in  the  ears  of 
Scotsmen  than  that  of  Douglas.  It  was  a  name  which  not 
unfrequently  made  the  throne  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  totter 
beneath  them.  Theobold  the  Fleming  founded,  after  the 
Saxon  times,  the  family  of  Douglas.  To  this  individual, 
Amald,  abbot  of  Kelso,  granted,  in  the  year  1147  and  after- 
vards,  the  lands  of  Douglasdale  in  Lanarkshire.  His  first- 
torn  son,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times  when  land- 
owners took  the  name  of  their  lands,  assumed  the  title  of 
Douglas;  and  hence  has  sprung  that  illustrious  line  whose? 
lame,  through  the  descent  of  successive  generations,  has 
gathered  so  much  martial  renown. 

In  the  times  of  the  Episcopal  persecution  in  Scotland, 
the  parish  of  Douglas,  like  that  of  Sanquhar,  suffered  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  leniency  of  those  in 
power  prevented,  in  both  places,  the  mischief  which  might 
otherwise  have  ensued.  The  hand  of  Providence  in  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  very  obvious;  for  the  wild  localities  in 
Douglasdale,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nithsdale,  became  by 
this  means  an  asylum  to  the  wanderers,  who  found  there,  at 
certain  seasons  at  least,  less  molestation. 

One  circumstance,  which  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
quietude  of  Douglas  at  this  period,  was,  that  the  llev.  Peter 
Eeid,  minister  of  the  parish,  accepted  the  Indulgence;  at 
least  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  indulged  who 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  council  in  1677 — the  year  of 
the  death  of  the  venerable  John  Semple,  the  indulged  minis- 
ter of  Carsphairn,  during  whose  incumbency  that  parish  also 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  similar  repose.  It  was  in  the  parishes 
of  the  curates  chiefly  that  the  greatest  distress  prevailed. 
These  hirelings  acted  the  part  of  government  spies  and  in- 
formers, and  were  the  cause  of  indescribable  affliction  over 
the  whole  country. 

Another  circumstance  which  tended  to  shield  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Douglasdale  in  those  oppressive  days,  was  the  tole- 
rance of  the  house  of  Douglas.  That  family,  it  is  said,  never 
manifested  a  persecuting  spirit.  The  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
though  occasionally  instigated  by  the  council  to  support  them 
in  their  measures,  permitted  every  man  on  his  lands  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  his  conscience;  and,  instead  of  annoy- 
ing the  Covenanters,  he  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  some, 
and  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  others.  The 
conduct  of  this  nobleman  must  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  smaller  proprietors  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  received 
no  encouragement,  from  his  example,  to  display  anything  like 
the  keenness  of  a  persecuting  temper.  The  intolerance  of 
an  unprincipled  baron,  and  the  ferocity  of  an  ignorant  and 
bigoted  squire,  wrought  more  havoc  in  the  bosom  of  the 
peaceful  families  of  the  land  than  tongue  can  tell. 

Jt  is  probable  that  the  curate  avIio  succeeded  Peter  Reid 
in  Douglas,  was  a  man  of  a  gentle  disposition,  or  that  at 
least  his  disposition  was  modihed  by  the  presiding  influence 
of  the  marquis.  The  curates  were  often  greatly  irritated  at 
the  disrespect  shown  them  by  their  parishioners,  and  the 
scanty  attendance  on  their  ministry;  and  they  sometimes 
broke  out  with  great  vehemence  against  the  people.  The 
curate  of  Lesmahagow,  when  he  was  one  day  preaching  to  a 
very  thin  audience,  exclaimed:  "  Dlack  be  my  fa',  but  they  are 
a'  affto  the  hill  folk  thegither.  Sorrow  gin  I  dinna  tell,  and 
they'll  a'  be  shot  or  hangit  by  Yule."  In  those  days  the 
curate  of  a  parish  was  either  silent,  or  lodged  information, 
according  to  circumstances;  for  his  conduct  .-is  a  time-server 
was  generally  regulated  by  the  will  or  example  of  the  more 
powerful  in  liis  locality. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  quietude  of  the  paiish  of 
Douglas  during  the  stirring  times  of  persecution,  there  were 
Certain  individuals  even  there,  the  prominence  of  whose  reli- 
gious character  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
being  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed.  John  Iladdowav,  mer- 
chant in  Douglas,  and  .lames  White,  a.  writer  in  the  same 
place,   together    with    tWO    brothers   Of  the   name   ot"  ('leland 

(.lames  ami  William),  were  especia ! I \ ,  after  the  battle  <>f 
Bothwell  Bridge,  taken  notice  of  by  the  council.    Two  years 

prior  to  this,  however,  we  tin.)  the  game  persons  regarded 

with  a  Suspicious    eve  hv  t  he  \  i  "i  la  lit   oppp       01"F  nf   t  he  t  line, 

ami  actually  summoned  before  them.    Wbdro^ ,  the  historian, 
takes  notioe  of  this  circumstance  in       •  I      iwing  w 
u  By  •  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Dougl       thej  (the council) 
acquaint  him   that  John  Had<  eh rlain,  and 
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James  and  William  Cleland,  sons  of  Thomas  Cleland,  his 
garner  keeper,  having  been  before  the  council,  February  1677, 
for  being  at  conventicles  and  other  disorders;  and  some  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  the  process  delayed,  and  his  lord- 
ship's bond  taken  to  produce  them  when  called;  they  being 
now  to  go  on  in  that  process,  desire  him  to  exhibit  them  on 
the  27th  instant,  according  to  his  bond."  It  appears  that 
these  persons  were  acquitted  at  this  time — probably  through 
the  influence  of  the  marquis.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
matters  in  the  parish  of  Douglas  began  to  assume  an  aspect 
not  at  all  pleasurable  to  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the 
period;  for  the  council  acquainted  the  marquis  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  that  being  informed  of  the  vacancy  of  the  kirk 
of  Douglas,  and  tliat  the  people  of  that  parish  live  disorderly, 
they  desire  that  he  may  plant  that  kirk  with  some  regular  or 
orthodox  minister,  and  take  advice  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  to  whom  they  have  recommended  the 
planting  of  it,  if  he  (the  marquis)  does  it  not  readily."  The 
disorderly  living  of  the  people  of  Douglas,  here  referred  to  iu 
a  letter  from  the  council,  is  easily  understood;  it  refers  to 
their  nonconformity,  and  their  frequenting  of  conventicles. 

There  resided  in  Douglas,  at  this  time  also,  an  eminent 
Christian  of  the  name  of  James  Wilson,  with  whom  the 
venerable  Peden  used  to  associate,  and  who  sometimes  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings.  Janet  Cleland,  too,  a 
mother  in  Israel,  and  probably  a  relation  of  the  two  Clelands 
already  mentioned,  lived  there,  and  was  the  individual  who 
dared  to  express  her  sympathy  with  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
when  he  was  conveyed  by  the  troopers  a  prisoner  through 
Douglas,  after  the  skirmish  at  Airs-moss.  "  At  Douglas," 
says  he,  "  Janet  Cleland  was  kind  to  me,  and  brought  a 
surgeon  to  me,  who  did  but  little  to  my  wounds,  only  he 
staunched  the  blood."  We  are  not  therefore  to  conclude 
that  there  were  few  or  no  worthies  to  be  found  in  certain 
localities,  simply  because  little  mention  is  made  of  them;  cir- 
cumstances prevented  their  being  dragged  into  notice,  when 
otherwise  they  would  have  appeared  a  great  host. 

Among  the  few  of  the  natives  of  the  sweetly  secluded  vale 
of  Douglas  that  suffered  in  these  trying  times,  was  James 
Gavin.  His  name  and  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
his  history,  have  been  retained  by  tradition;  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  if  the  memorial  of  so  worthy  a  man  were 
to  perish.  When  the  moors  and  the  glens  of  Scotland  were 
the  hiding-places  of  the  scattered  remnant,  this  lowly  man, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  good  conscience,  and  communion  with 
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his  God,  betook  himself  to  the  lonely  caves  and  dark  mant- 
ling bushes  of  the  forest.  Tradition  had  nearly  left  him  out 
of  rnind,  had  not  his  great-great-granddaughter,  Helen  Gavin 
in  Douglas,  who  fondly  cherishes  the  name  of  her  godly 
ancestor,  produced  from  the  stores  of  her  memory  the  only 
lingering  and  veritable  notices  of  one  who  reflects  a  credit  on 
his  descendants. 

James  Gavin  Avas  a  native  of  the  village  of  Douglas,  but 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  What  were  the  character 
and  condition  of  his  parents  Ave  cannot  tell,  but  he  himselr 
was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  a  consistent  follower  of  the  Savi- 
our in  whom  he  believed.  The  period  of  his  life  at  which  he 
connected  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  covenants  is  not 
stated;  but  certain  it  is,  when  he  did  embark  in  the  cause,  he 
adhered  to  it  with  unflinching  constancy  till  the  end.  Owing 
to  his  good  sense  and  great  piety,  he  acquired  much  influence 
in  the  village,  and  was  at  length  regarded  as  a  leading  man 
among  the  brethren. 

lie  was  a  tailor  to  trade,  but  his  humble  and  honest  oc- 
cupation detracted  nothing  from  his  weight  of  character  as 
an  influential  person.  True  worth  is  not  embodied  in  wealth 
and  worldly  distinction,  but  in  genuine  godliness.  At  what 
particular  period  of  his  nonconformist  profession  he  was  first 
marked  out  by  his  foes  Ave  are  not  informed,  nor  how  much 
he  suffered  prior  to  his  capture  by  the  cruel  Claverhonse. 
It  Avas  reported  that  this  active  and  merciless  agent  of  the 
dominant  faction  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  his  troopers 
ravaging  the  parts  adjacent  to  Douglasdale,  and  shooting 
without  remorse  the  helpless  wanderers  whom  he  met  on  the 
hills  and  deserts.  'The  news  of  the  approach  of  this  redonbted 
persecutor  pnt  .lames  Gavin  upon  his  guard.     lie  was  aware 

that  his  name  and  principles  w  ere  not  unknown  to  the  enemy, 

and  that  they  were  watching  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ap- 
prehend him.  In  pursuing  his  vocation  then,  he  made  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  waiting  till  the  threatened  tempest 

should  blow  Over.     In  those  davs  it  was  much  more  oust  omar  v 

than  now,  for  persons  exeroising  the  handicraft  of  our  worthy, 
to  go  from  place  to  place  pursuing  their  employment,  in  the 
different  country  houses  where  their  services  were  required, 
and  where  they  generally  remained  till  their  work  was 
finish*  d. 

James  Gavin,  knowing  that  the  dragoons  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, imd  that  they  would  make  stricl  search  wherever 
they  came  for  suspected  persons,  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
lodge  in  t  he  qousi  i  \\  bere  be  plied  bis  sedentary  employ  tnent, 
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but  sought  a  retreat  elsewhere.  He  frequently  took  refuge 
in  any  barn  or  other  out-house  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
as  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  thickets  in  the  glen,  and  to 
the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  to  hide  himself  from  the  eye  of  his 
oppressors.  This  was  his  practice  when,  in  times  of  imminent 
peril,  he  happened  to  be  located  in  the  more  rural  parts,  to 
which  the  approach  of  the  enemy  might  be  expected.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  anxiety  and  discomfort  of  a  situation  such 
as  this;  in  suspense  by  day,  and  in  hazard  by  night,  the  lives 
of  such  persons  hung  in  doubt  before  their  eyes. 

When  Gavin  wrought  in  the  village,  either  in  his  own 
house  or  in  the  houses  of  his  neighbours,  he  generally  with- 
drew hi  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the  sheltered  banks  of 
Earnsallach  burn,  and  hid  himself  till  the  morning.  In  this 
retreat  he  had  peace;  and  though  he  was  exposed  to  the 
damps  and  colds  of  the  dreary  night,  his  heart  was  comforted 
with  the  thought  and  with  the  experience  that  he  was  near 
God,  and  that  he  was  suffering  not  as  an  evil  doer,  but  as  a 
follower  of  the  Redeemer. 

Earnsallach  is  a  small  mountain  stream  which  issues  froiu 
the  bleak  moorlands  behind,  and  falls  into  the  Douglas  Water 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  village.  This 
streamlet,  at  one  part  of  its  course,  forms  a  beautiful  cascade, 
which  easily  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller  as  he  wends 
his  way  through  the  waste.  And  many  are  the  sweet  linns 
that  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  unnoticed  rills  that  pursue 
their  fairy  course  in  the  deep  dells  among  the  hills,  and  on 
which  no  eye  gazes  but  that  of  the  watchful  shepherd,  as  he 
follows  the  wanderings  of  his  fleecy  charge  on  the  mountains. 
There  are  spots  of  beauty  and  of  wild  grandeur  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  heathy  tracts  of  Scotland,  of  which  those  who 
live  in  the  more  cultivated  districts  have  no  conception. 

When  the  rivulet  leaves  the  cascade  over  which  it  shoots 
its  foaming  and  rapid  waters,  it  pursues  its  way  through  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  are  rendered  suf- 
ficiently rugged  with  shattered  and  procumbent  rocks.  The 
trees  that  grow  on  each  margin,  though  neither  majestic 
nor  picturesque,  interweave  their  pendent  branches  with  the 
shrubs  that  spring  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  beneath, 
and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  torrent  as  it  struggles  along 
its  rough  and  noisy  channel,  and  in  the  lonely  sides  of  which 
•James  Gavin  spent  many  a  watchful  night. 

In  ancient  times,  the  principal  road  which  led  from  Douglas 
to  Sanquhar  crossed  Earnsallach  burn  about  three  hundred 
yards  below  the  linn,  and  passed  along  a  desolate  moor, 
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called  the  Black  Gait — a  name  which  it  received  from  the 
dark  and  deep  moss  which  it  traverses.  This  place  is  not 
without  its  interest,  nor  its  tales  of  bygone  times.  The  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  Covenanters  and  troopers  in  this  dangerous 
morass  are  not  spoken  of,  but  there  is  in  its  vicinity  an  old 
grey  cairn,  denominated  "  Bryce's  Cross."  Tradition  affirms 
that  this  stony  pile  commemorates  the  murder  of  a  travelling 
chapman,  who  lost  his  life  ages  ago,  by  the  wicked  hands  of 
those  who  wished  to  possess  his  property.  The  people  of  a 
forgotten  age  reared  this  monument,  not  in  approbation,  but 
in  detestation  of  the  nefarious  deed  which  was  perpetrated 
on  the  moor.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  extensive,  and 
takes  in  a  wide  field  of  covenanting  interest.  The  district 
on  all  sides  was  traversed  by  the  feet  of  the  worthies  of  the 
covenant,  seeking  hiding-places  in  the  wilds,  or  gathering  to 
the  conventicles  in  the  solitudes.  But  though  the  eye  roams 
over  a  scene  which  in  itself  is  cheerless  and  uninviting,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  moral  interest  in  the  landscape,  when  we 
attach  to  it  the  history  of  those  who  wandered,  and  sufreredj 
and  prayed  in  its  deserts.  Near  this  place  are  the  green 
heights  of  Auchensauch  (the  field  of  willows),  which  in  later 
times  witnessed  the  renewal  of  those  covenants  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  our  forefathers  endured  so  much.  The 
view  from  this  elevation,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  when  the 
sky  is  bright,  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  of  great  extent. 

The  road  by  the  "Black  Gait"  was  the  thoroughfare  along 
which  the  dragoons  used  to  pass  in  their  raids  between 
Douglas  and  Sanquhar.  It  happened,  very  early  on  a  sum- 
mer morning,  and  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  moor- 
lands were  awakened  from  their  sleep,  that  a  company  of 
troopers  passed  this  way  on  their  march  from  the  south  to 
the  Nether  Fauldhouse— now  the  property  of  Mr  .lames 
Thomson  in  Douglas.  The  Nether  Fauldhouse  is  in  the 
parish  of  Lesmahagow,  and  was,  in  the  time-  of  persecution, 
a  kind  of  station  or  temporary  garrison  lor  the  soldiers. 
From  this  place  they  issued  forth  in  all  directions  to  commit 

those  deeds  Of  rapine  and  cruelty  in  which  they  rioted.  Bo 
notorious  was  the  wiokedneSS  and    profligacy  of  the  troopers 

while  they  lav  at  this  place,  tint  it  received  the  appellation 

of  //./•'..•  Byk«;  and  by  this  name  it  is  .still  known  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.  This  circumstanoe  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
decide  tin!  character  of  those  who  were  employed  as  the 

hireling  agents  of  those  unprincipled  nien  who  wielded  the 
sword  of  persecution,  and  bathed  it  remorselessly  in  the  best 

bleed  of  the  land.       1 1'  lie  |  fl  Q]  t  of  DS 
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monium,  packed  like  a  hive  of  hornets,  and  prepared  to  per- 
petrate all  manner  of  mischief,  what  must  the  larger  garrisons 
have  been,  where  great  numbers  of  men  were  convened  and 
permitted  to  act  without  moral  restraint  ?  These  garrisons, 
besides  being  sources  of  annoyance  to  the  helpless  peasantry, 
must  have  been  schools  of  crime,  in  which  their  inmates  were 
trained  in  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 

The  cave  in  which  James  Gavin  was  lying  in  concealment 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  troopers  passed  along  the 
"  Black  Gait,"  in  their  descent  on  Douglas,  was  near  the 
place  at  which  they  crossed  Earnsallach  burn.  The  noise  of 
the  cavalcade,  it  would  appear,  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  little  dog  which  Gavin  kept  as  his  companion  in  his 
lonely  hiding-place.  This  kindly  animal,  his  faithful  atten- 
dant, and  his  nightly  guardian  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  was 
now  to  become  the  innocent  cause  of  his  detection,  and  the 
means  of  a  long  train  of  afflictions  to  his  master.  The  dog, 
on  hearing  the  sounds  which  escaped  the  ears  of  Gavin  fast 
asleep  in  the  hole  of  the  rock,  ran  in  the  direction  whence 
they  proceeded,  and,  observing  the  soldiers  advancing,  barked 
loudly  and  fiercely.  The  troopers  halted,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  little  brisk  assailant,  to  consider  the  matter  for 
a  moment.  "  There  is  game  in  that  glen,"  said  the  officer  in 
advance,  "  that  same  dog  has  a  Whig  not  far  from  his  tail." 
The  cautious  and  wily  trooper,  long  exercised,  no  doubt,  in 
his  vocation,  had  learned  to  read  symptoms,  and  to  draw  forth 
a  meaning  which  would  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  other 
men;  and  he  concluded  from  the  circumstances,  that  some 
wanderers  were  concealed  in  the  ravine,  and  that  the  dog 
had  sprung  from  their  side  the  moment  the  trampling  of  the 
horses'  feet  caught  his  ear  in  the  distance. 

On  this  assumption,  he  commanded  several  of  the  men  to 
dismount,  and  to  descend  into  the  gulley,  while  the  rest  of 
the  troopers  were  stationed  here  and  there  at  the  different 
points  from  which  the  persons  in  concealment  might  be  ex- 
pected to  issue.  The  men  on  foot  followed  the  dog  as  he 
retired  into  the  thicket,  occasionally  turning  round  and 
barking  at  his  pursuers.  When  they  lost  sight  of  him,  they 
were  guided  by  the  noise  which  he  made,  till  at  length  they 
approached  the  mouth  of  the  little  cave,  where  the  kindly 
animal  had  taken  refuge  by  the  side  of  his  master,  when  he 
licked  his  face  and  hands,  as  if  to  awake  him  from  his  sleep. 
Gavin  was  soon  raised  from  his  slumbers,  and  made  fully 
sensible  of  his  situation.  The  soldiers  seized  theif  victim, 
and  raised  a  shout  of  exultation,  which  announced  to  their 
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companions,  who  waited  the  result,  the  success  of  their 
mission.  The  helpless  man,  guarded  by  his  captors,  was 
brought  from  the  recesses  of  the  ravine,  where  he  had  spent 
many  a  lonely  but  happy  hour,  and  stationed  in  the  presence 
of  the  commander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Claverhouse. 
What  were  the  feelings  of  our  worthy  now,  when  he  was  ac- 
tually in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  so  much  dreaded,  we 
cannot  say.  We  are  sure  that  he  would  not  be  forsaken  in 
the  hour  of  trial  by  Him  in  whom  he  trusted.  The  fear  of 
trials  at  a  distance  is  sometimes  more  oppressive  than  even 
the  trials  themselves  when  they  have  really  come. 

When  ho  was  brought  before  Claverhouse,  who  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  good-humoured  that  morn- 
ing, the  Cavalier,  considering  it  to  be  an  act  of  great  clemency, 
said :  "  I  will  spare  your  life  for  the  sport  you  have  afforded 
us  this  morning;"  and,  pointing  to  a  rough-looking  dragoon, 
added  with  the  same  breath,  "  Crop  off  his  ears  with  the  b'uj 
shears.1"  Gavin  happened  to  have  the  implements  of  his  trade 
along  with  him,  and  the  trooper,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master, 
proceeded,  as  a  matter  of  sport,  to  shear  away  the  poor  mans 
cars  close  by  his  head,  till  the  warm  blood  came  streaming 
into  his  neck  and  over  his  shoulders;  and  in  this  painful  ami 
pitiable  plight  he  stood  as  an  object  of  derision  and  merri- 
ment to  the  soldiers,  who  usually  enjoyed  as  a  high  treat 
whatever  was  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men.  The 
Bufferings  and  indignity  to  which  Gavin  was  at  this  time  sub- 
jected he  endured  for  conscience'  sake;  and  his  power  of  en* 
durance  was  strengthened  from  the  consideration  that  many 

of  his   brethren    were   suffering,   with    unshaken    constancy, 

afflictions  much  more  Bevere  and  trying.  It  is  distressing  to 
think  on  the  savage  oruelties  inflicted  bya  hiatal  soldiery  on 
the  peasantry  of  Sootland,  at  a  time  when  lawless  power  was 
rampant  in  the  land,  and  when  none  durst  reclaim  but  at  the 

risk  of  their  lives.      Little  did  this  honest  man  reck  perhaps, 

when  he  retired  to  his  covering  in  the  evening,  that  he  would 
be  dragged  from  it  in  the  early  dawn,  and  used  in  the  manner 
here  described;  but  he  was  prepared  bj  grace  for  whatever 
might  befall  him,  and  no  trial,  when  it  came,  would  be  deemed 
strange. 

When    they    had    accomplished    this    deed   of  cruelty,    the 

soldiers  marched  away  with  their  bleeding  victim  to  the  place 
of  their  rendezvous.     His  fate  after  this  was  banishment, 

he  was  1 1  .mi    ported,  wiih  others,  to  (ho   Island  of    BorbadoOS. 

In  this  exile  lie  remained  a  living  martyr  to  the  principles  ot 
<i\il  and   religious  Hborty,  'ill   the    Revolution    broke   his 
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chains,  and  restored  him  to  liberty,  his  countiy,  and  his 
family.  His  dwelling-house,  which,  during  his  banishment, 
had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  him,  and  stands  in  the 
village  of  Douglas  till  this  day.  It  is  a  thatched  tenement  of 
a  single  story,  and  the  emblems  of  the  handicraft  of  honest 
James  Gavin  are  to  be  seen  carved  on  the  stone  above  the 
door,  with  the  date  a.d.  1695.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
how  long  lie  lived  after  his  return  to  his  native  place;  but 
tradition  affirms,  that  he  enjoyed  many  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  saw  his  children  grow  up  around  him.  The 
descendants  of  this  good  man  are  numerous  and  respectable. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


John  Frazer  of  Carsphairn — Remarkable  Deliverances. 

The  wilds  of  Carsphairn,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Galloway, 
were,  in  the  days  of  Prelatic  persecution,  the  scene  of  much 
oppression  and  suffering.  The  labours  of  the  good  John 
Seinple,  minister  of  the  parish,  one  of  the  holiest  and  most 
devoted  men  of  his  time,  were  uncommonly  blessed  for  the 
conversion  and  edification  of  many  souls.  Under  his  ministry 
"  the  wilderness  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose,"  and  a 
race  of  men  arose  whose  eminence  in  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces  attracted  general  notice,  and  which  made  the  worthy 
Mr  Peden  often  say  "  that  they  had  moyen  at  the  court  of 
heaven  beyond  many  Christian  professors  of  religion  he 
knew." 

The  gatherings  on  sacramental  occasions  at  Carsphairn 
were  extraordinary;  the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  even  from  a  great  distance.  At 
these  seasons  the  Saviour  was  present,  hearing  testimony  to 
the  word  of  his  own  grace;  and  copious  and  sweet  was  the 

hallowed  influence  which  came  over  many  hearts.  Mr 
Semple  was  minister  in  Carsphairn  several  years  prior  to  the 

oration,  at  whioh  period  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where 

he  lay  nine  or  ten  months;  and    being  at'ter\v;irds   dismissed 

by  the  council,  he  returned  to  his  parish,  where  be  continued, 

under  the  wing  of  the  Indulgence,  to  preach  the  Gospel  with 
| ■■rent  fervour  and  eflicaey  till  the  end  of  his  life.      After   his 
death,  which  took  place  in  K>'77,  iu   the  seventy  second  year 
of  his  ;\"<\  no  less  than  tWO  garrisons  were  stationed  in  < 
phairn;  by  means  of  which,  and  the  vengeful  ollieiousm 

Peter  P<       on  the  curate,  the  Christian  people,  who  9 
numerou  I    scattered  throughout  the  district, were  greatly 
harassed  and  afflicted. 

In  the  farm  i  F  the  upper  II  <\w>  of  Daujuhairn,  in  the  parish 
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of  Carsphairn,  lived  John  Frazer  with  liis  wife  Marion  Howat- 
son.  John  Frazer  had  for  many  precious  years  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  Mr  Semple;  by  means  of  which  he  had  profited 
much.  He  was  a  man,  it  would  appear,  of  eminent  piety; 
and  this  was  enough  to  insure  the  hatred,  and  to  bring  upon 
him  the  vengeance,  of  those  whose  oppressive  measures  were 
chiefly  directed  against  those  whose  worth  rendered  them  in 
any  way  conspicuous. 

Canning,  the  laird  of  Muirdrogat,  resided  in  the  vicinity  01 
John  Frazer,  and,  being  an  underling  of  the  persecutors, 
caused  him  no  small  trouble.  This  Canning  was  originally 
a  Covenanter,  but,  having  deserted  his  profession,  he  became 
an  infamous  informer,  and  was  made  collector  of  the  cess 
and  excise  in  Carsphairn.  He  is  mentioned  by  Wodrow  in 
the  following  words:  "Robert  Cannon  of  Mardrogat,  who 
once  had  a  profession  of  zeal  and  seriousness,  was  singularly 
useful  to  the  soldiers  in  discovering  the  haunts  and  hiding- 
places  of  the  wanderers.  This  man  was  at  Pentland,  but 
was  lately  gained  by  the  managers,  and  now  turned  profane 
and  wicked.  His  lewdness,  blasphemy,  cursing,  swearing, 
cruelty,  and  dissimulation,  were  notour  in  that  country;  and, 
as  apostates  generally  are,  he  was  very  bloody.  He  got 
money  at  Edinburgh,  and  undertook  to  lead  the  soldiers  to 
Mr  Richard  Cameron." 

When  Canning  and  John  Frazer  were  young  men  they 
were  very  intimate,  and  sat  in  the  same  church,  listening  to 
the  sermons  of  their  venerated  pastor,  Mr  Semple.  Canning, 
however,  never  displayed  much  seriousness,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  greatest  religious  profession,  so  that,  even  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  he  caused  his  honest  companion,  John 
Frazer,  no  small  uneasiness,  by  means  of  his  light  and  irre- 
ligious manner.  While  Frazer  was  hearkening  with  the 
deepest  attention  to  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  Canning 
was  making  signs  to  him,  and  using  various  means  to  with* 
draw  his  mind  from  the  solemn  subjects  on  which  the  man 
of  God  dwelt  with  a  holy  earnestness  and  pathos,  when  he 
urged  on  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  audience  the  great 
salvation.  Everything  tended  to  show  that  Canning's  reli- 
gion amounted  to  a  mere  formality,  and  that  he  had  never 
felt  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  on  his  heart.  It 
was  not  so  with  his  neighbour;  he  saw  the  truth,  and  felt  its 
power,  and  became  a  decided  follower  of  the  Saviour,  and  aa 
such  exposed  himself  to  no  .small  degree  of  persecution. 

John  Frazer  now  found  that  Canning,  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, was  become  his  enemy,  and  that  he  sought  on  all  occ*r- 
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sions  to  circumvent  him.  Woodrow,  alluding  to  the  general 
circumstances  of  Carsphairn  and  its  vicinity  at  this  time, 
says :  "  In  the  parish  of  Carsphairn,  I  find  Inglis,  with  his 
men,  persecuting  violently  in  September.  Parties  were  con- 
tinually searching  by  night  and  day  in  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Dairy,  for  such  who  had  been  hearers  of 
Mr  Cameron.  The  soldiers  were  particularly  set  upon  the 
finding  out  of  John  Frazer  and  John  Clark,  two  pious,  worthy 
countrymen,  who,  they  alleged,  had  been  very  intimate  with  Mr 
Cameron.  Frequently  the  soldiers  missed  them  very  narrowly ; 
and  those  two,  as  well  as  many  others,  were  trysted  with  very 
remarkable  and  providential  deliverances  from  those  who  were 
hunting  after  their  life." 

John  Frazer  now  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  especially 
upon  his  guard,  and  to  withdraw  occasionally  from  his  home, 
when  danger  was  apprehended.  Muirdrogat,  the  informer, 
watched  every  opportunity  to  get  him  into  his  power,  and 
uniformly  sent  the  soldiers  to  his  house  when  he  thought 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  his  being  at  home.  On  every 
occasion,  when  any  work  was  to  be  dune  on  the  farm  which 
required  Frazer's  superintendence,  the  dragoons  were  sure 
to  make  their  appearance.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  his  servants,  who  were  employed  in 
some  work  which  needed  his  oversight,  a  company  of  horse- 
men was  seen  approaching.  Frazer  saw  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  betake  himself  to  the  fields,  as  in  that  case  discovery  ami 
pursuit  would  be  unavoidable  ;  and.  being  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
lie  sought  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 
He  had  little  expectation  of  securing  himself  from  obser- 
vation, and,  therefore,  in  his  perplexity,  ran  into  a  small 
closet,  and  crept  into  a  bed  which  formed  a  part  of  its  homely 
furniture.  In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mis- 
chief which  was  thought  likely  lo  ensue,  one  <>f  the  domestics, 
with  all  celerity,  heaped  a  quantity  of  wet  turfs  on  the  grate, 
which,  as  was  common  in  those  times,  stood  exactly  in  the 
middle   of    the   kitchen,     or   chief    apartment   of    the    ancient 

farm-houses  in  Scotland.  The  powerful  heat  below  quickly 
disengaged   the  moisture  with  which  the  new  load  of   fuel 

Wai    Baturated,    and   tilled   the  place   with   a   den.-e   hlue  su. 
which   rolled   its  lazy   volumes   from   the   floor  to   tin'    roof,   ami 

from  the  gable  to  the  door,  in  chunk  n,  i  Unpenetrable 

to    the    light,    thai     one    human    being    could    scarcely    discern 

the  face  of  another.  The  soldiers  entered,  km.  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber  prevented  their  seeing  what  was 
within,  in  the  meantime,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had 
I.  treated  into  the  adjoining  closet,  into  which  the  smoke  had 
also  found  it    way,  was  enveloped  in  the  bed-olothes,  ami  lay 

M 
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in  trembling  anxiety  awaiting  the  result.  In  the  search,  one 
of  the  soldiers  entered  the  ante-chamber,  and  found  Frazer 
in  the  concealment  of  the  bed.  The  soldier  supposed  that 
he  stumbled  on  the  object  in  quest  of  whom  they  had  come, 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  sure,  he  applied  what  he 
imagined  would  be  a  test  of  his  character,  and  requested  him 
to  sing  a  certain  song  which  he  named — probably  one  of  the 
profane  songs  which  were  common  among  the  troopers.  To 
this  Frazer  objected,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
dragoon's  request,  he  began  to  chant,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone, 
an  old  and  forgotten  hymn,  which  commenced  with  the  follow- 


ing lines : — 


"  For  all  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  town 
King  Herod  sent  and  slew." 


The  dragoon  interrupted  him,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked, 
that  he  would  certainly  bring  himself  to  an  untimely  end,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  nonconformist  practices.  From  what- 
ever motive,  however,  it  might  proceed,  the  soldier  did  not 
injure  him,  nor  did  he  inform  the  party  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made ;  and  while  the  uproarious  troopers  were  searching 
all  the  places  about  the  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings, 
Frazer  remained  safe  in  his  concealment.  The  worthy  man 
whom  God  had  thus  shielded,  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  leaving  the  house  with 
all  expedition,  betook  himself  to  the  moorlands,  with  his  shep- 
herd's plaid  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  his  dog  trudging 
by  his  side. 

At  another  time  he  experienced  a  deliverance  equally  pro- 
vidential. His  restless  enemies,  bent  on  his  destruction, 
having  watched  an  opportunity,  sent  a  company  of  dragoons 
to  his  house,  with  strict  injunctions  to  seize  his  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  set  out  at  a  convenient  time,  the  troopers 
arrived  at  the  upper  Holm  of  Dalquhaim  at  an  hour  when 
they  thought  themselves  secure  of  their  object.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers,  it  would  appear,  was  not  observed  \)y 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  household,  so  that  the  dwell- 
ing was  invested  before  the  inmates  were  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. In  order  to  secure  their  prey,  the  soldiers  placed 
themselves  at  every  door  and  window,  so  that  none  could 
possibly  escape  without  their  notice.  It  happened  at  the 
time  that  John  Frazer  was  within,  and  his  escape  seemed  to 
be  impracticable.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  dart  out  at 
the  door,  he  ran  to  a  small  window  at  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and  sought  to  escape  through  it.  At  this  window, 
however,  a  dragoon  was  stationed,  and,  when  Fraser  thrust 
his   head   and   shoulders   through   the   little  opening,    he   was 
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immediately  confronted  by  the  soldier,  who  happened  to  be 
alone  on  the  spot.  "  So  ho !  you  are  there,  friend,  are  you? — 
the  very  man,  on  the  word  of  an  honourable  Cavalier,"  mut- 
tered the  dragoon,  as  John  dragged  himself  from  the  aperture, 
and  stood  before  the  burly  sentinel.  "I  am  in  your  power," 
said  the  worthy  man.  "Yes,"  replied  the  trooper,  "but  I 
feel,  somehow  or  other,  as  if  I  were  not  inclined  at  present 
to  use  that  power;  nobody  is  witness  to  this  interview — run 
to  that  covert,  and  hide  yourself;  do  not  flee  to  the  hill,  for 
your  flight  may  perchance  be  seen ;  and  though  you  were  as 
light  of  foot  as  a  roe,  our  fleet  horses  will  outrun  you."  The 
covert  to  which  the  humane  soldier  pointed,  was  a  dense 
willow  bush,  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  burn,  at  the 
back  of  the  dwelling-house,  whose  pliant  and  drooping  brandies, 
bending  over  the  stream,  kissed  the  bosom  of  its  limpit 
waters  as  they  were  bidding  adieu  to  the  upland  soli- 
tudes, and  hastening  away  to  accompany  the  kindred  rills 
that  _were  pursuing  their  course  to  the  distant  ocean.  In 
this  retreat  among  the  willows  by  the  gurgling  brook,  John 
kept  himself  till  the  search  was  ended  and  the  party  had 
withdrawn  from  the  place  ;  the  God  in  whose  cause  he  was 
enduring  hardships,  having  again  disposed  one  of  his  enemies 
to  show  him  favour  at  a  moment  when  his  safety  was  de- 
spaired of. 

A  good  man  who  observes  and  acknowledges  the  hand  of 
Cod  in  everything,  decerns  many  a  providential  interference 
in  his  behalf,  which  greatly  strengthens  his  faith,  and  affords 
many  a  theme,  of  sweet  musing  on  the  gracious  care  and  love 
of  Him  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Few 
men  similarly  situated  had  greater  reason  to  exercise,  thank- 
fulness for   repeated   deliverances  in   perilous   circumstances, 

than  .John  l'ra/er.  Tin;  following  incident  is  illustrative  of 
this.  Toward  the  close  of  a  dreary  winter  day,  he  left  his 
Concealment  in  the  c<'hl  and  lonely  moors,  and  plodded  his 
way  to  his  friendly  home,  to  enjoy  the  genial  heat  of  the 
blazing  hearth,  and  the  equally  Qecessar;  refreshment  of 
food.  As  the  household  li\ed  in  the  constant  fear  of  a  Visit 
from  their  marauding  foes,   who  came  as  it    lust   Baited  them, 

either  by  nighl  or  by  day,  it  was  judged  prudenl   thai   John 

should   sleep   during    the    night    in    the   ham.     Tin1   reason    lor 

this  precaution  was,  that  the  troopers  on  their  arrival  • 
rallj  searched  the  dwelling-house  before  they  proceeded  to  the 

oflfice-h is.     Accordingly,  when  the  family  retired  to  rest, 

the  hones!  man,  who  was  now  like  a  stranger  in  his  own 
dwelling,  betook  himself  to  the  ham,  where,  among  the  dry 
straw  piled  around,  a  comfortable  bed  was  prepared,  furnished 
viih  abundance  of  soft  snd  woollv  blankets,  of  which  there 
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is  generally  a  plentiful  store  in  the  houses  of  the  moorland 
farmers.  On  this  friendly  couch  John  Frazer  enjoyed  for  ;i 
few  hours  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep.  About  the  middle 
of  the  night,  however,  the  quietude  of  the  cottage  was  inter- 
rupted, not  by  the  "  cock's  shrill  clarion,1'  but  by  the  arrival 
of  the  dragoons,  who  chose  this  season  the  better  to  secure  their 
object. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  troopers  that  three  of  their  number 
should  station  themselves  at  different  places  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  in  case  that  he  after  whom  they  had  come  should 
escape  to  the  fields,  while  the  rest  should  proceed  to  the  domi- 
cile, and  commence  an  unsparing  search. 

It  happened  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  so 
that,  when  the  cavalry  approached,  their  arrival  was  not  in- 
dicated by  the  usual  noise  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  first  place  they  entered  was  the  stable,  where 
they  sought  provender  and  shelter  for  their  horses.  It  was 
customary  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  male  servants 
to  sleep  in  the  stable  in  the  loft  immediately  above  the  stalls 
of  their  horses,  where  they  found  a  dormitory  more  than 
common^  warm  and  comfortable  during  the  long  and  cold 
winter  nights.  "When  the  troopers  had  arranged  matters 
according  to  their  mind  in  the  stable  below,  their  next  work 
was  to  awaken  the  young  man  who  slept  in  the  apartment 
above,  on  a  bed  which  bestrode  the  joists,  across  which  a  few 
rude  boards  were  placed  to  render  the  footing  less  dangerous. 
The  youth,  however,  being  in  a  profound  sleep,  did  not  answer 
at  the  repealed  and  loud  calls  of  the  men,  and  from  his  silence 
they  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  number  of  Coven- 
anters concealed  about  the  place,  as  on  all  former  occasions 
lie  had  answered  at  their  first  call.  On  this  assumption,  one 
of  the  party  ran  to  call  in  the  three  troopers  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  their  different  posts  around  the  house,  to  assist  in 
securing  the  persons  who,  they  imagined,  were  concealed  in 
the  dark  corners  of  the  stable.  By  means  of  the  noise  and 
confusion  made  in  the  adjoining  stable,  John  Frazer  awoke, 
and,  hastily  drawing  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  saw  from  the 
bam  door  which  he  warily  opened,  a  dragoon  riding  round 
to  the  stable.  The  true  position  of  matters  became  instantly 
apparent,  and,  without  further  consideration,  he  fled  from 
the  place  by  a  back  door,  and  ran  half-apparelled  and  bare- 
footed through  the  deep  and  sinking  snow,  at  h's  utmost 
speed,  to  the  distance  of  no  less  than  three  miles,  till  he 
reached  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  obtained  a  shelter  for 
the  night. 

When  the  soldiers  had  examined  the  stable,  without  finding 
what  they  ewectcd,  they  proceeded  to  the  dwelling-house,  and, 
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being  equally  unsuccessful  there,  they  entered  the  barn.  Having 
searched  the  various  places  which  were  calculated  to  afford 
concealment,  they  at  last  stumbled  on  the  bed  which,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  contained  the  person  they  were  so  anxiously 
seeking.  Their  chagrin  and  disappointment  knew  no  bounds 
when  they  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  John  Frazer,  part 
of  whose  body  clothes,  which  in  the  hurry  of  escape  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  on,  was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which  he  had  so 
lately  risen,  had  actually  been  in  the  place,  and  near  them,  but 
was  now  beyond  their  reach.  They  now  saw  the  mistake  they 
had  committed  in  making  so  much  noise  in  the  stable,  and  in 
calling  in  the  sentinels,  who,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  stations,  might  have  intercepted  him  in  his  flight ;  but 
Providence  had  planned  his  escape,  and  confounded  the  devices 
of  his  enemies. 

In  default,  however,  of  the  man  whom  they  sought,  the 
troopers  seized  on  everything  they  found  in  the  house.  What 
they  could  not  carry  away,  they  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and 
departed  determined  to  execute  their  schemes  with  greater  caution 
the  next  time  they  had  occasion  to  return. 

At  another  critical  moment  John  Frazer  owed  his  deliver- 
ance to  the  following  simple  circumstances.  In  the  landward 
parts  of  Scotland,  more  especially  in  former  times,  the  farm- 
houses were  the  principal  places  of  resort  to  the  wandering  poor, 
who  sought  from  the  hospitable  inhabitants  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  a  night's  lodging.  This  boon  was  scarcely  ever  denied, 
particularly  by  the  people  of  the  moorland  districts,  who  con- 
sidered it  not  only  humane,  but  also  an  essential  part  of  their 
I  tligion,  to  befriend  the  needy.  Owing  to  the  considerable 
number  of  mendicants  who  sometimes  met  at  the  same  place. 
Becking  quarters,  as  they  termed  it,  or  a  shelter  for  the  night, 
there,  was  generally  a  corner  in  the  barn  appropriated  tor 
their  reception  during  the  night,  well  furnished  with  soft  hay 
and  warm  blankets.  To  this  retreat  they  withdrew  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  after  family  worship,  and  after  having  been  regaled 
with  a  good  sapper.    But  besides  the  barn,  there  was  also, 

in  some  houses,  a  small  untenanted  apartment,  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  which  StOOu  what  Wi8 
called  "  the  pour  man's  bed,     and  which  was  seldom  v,  ilhoiit  an 

occupant. 
One  night  when  John  Frazer  had  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to 

his  home,  at  a  lime  when   he  imagined  there  was  but   little   risk 

in  doing  ".  a  company  of  soldiers,  at  the  dead  of  night,  rode 
hastily  into  the  dose  or  area  before  the  door,  with  a  view  of 

Surprising    the    family    at    an    uuu-ual    hour.       The    houtt    "as 

instantly,  like  a  bcleagured  city,  surrounded  by  the  troopers, 
who  were  determined  thai  on  this  occasion  he  should  not  e 
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their  hands.  Frazer  being  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  hia 
situation,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  escape,  and  was  prepared  to 
resign  himself  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  to  meet  death  in 
the  cause  of  his  Redeemer  with  constancy  and  faith.  Escape 
was  impossible,  and  to  seek  for  concealment  within  appeared 
hopeless.  His  wife,  who  was  a  pious  and  prudent  woman,  and 
being  greatly  concerned  about  her  husband's  safety,  was  nearly 
at  her  wit's  end.  In  the  moment  of  solicitude  and  peril,  and 
when  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  she  pointed  to  "  the  poor 
man's  bed,"  and  urged  him  to  run  to  it  without  delay.  He  did 
so,  and  his  wife  following,  covered  him  hastily  with  tattered 
clothes,  and  an  old  rug.  In  this  retreat  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been 
a  mendicant,  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  night's  repose  on  the 
lowly  couch.  The  dragoons  entered,  and  accomplished  their 
usual  search  without  finding  him.  The  soldiers  having  searched 
the  house  so  often,  were  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it,  and 
knew  "  the  poor  man's  bed,"  and  the  kind  of  people  who  occu- 
pied it.  They  saw,  on  looking  into  the  apartment,  an  individual 
in  the  bed ;  but  it  never  once  occurred  to  them  that  that  indi- 
vidual was  the  man  they  were  seeking,  and  they  turned  away 
without  disturbing  the  poor  man  in  his  resting-place.  Provi- 
dence in  this  way  shielded  this  worthy  man,  his  enemies  sup- 
posing him  to  be  one  of  those  needy  persons  whom  his  charitable 
hand  had  often  relieved  ;  and  he  was  now,  as  the  reward  of  his 
benevolence,  saved,  under  the  impressicn  that  himself  was  one 
of  them. 

After  this,  John  Frazer  was  almost  a  constant  exile  from 
his  house,  and  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  moors  and 
remote  solitudes  in  company  with  those  who  were  subjected 
to  similar  harassings.  His  heart,  however,  was  in  his  home ; 
and  the  strong  affection  which  he  cherished  for  his  family 
often  prompted  him  to  visit  those  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
interested  One  evening  he  left  his  retreat  in  the  wilds, 
and  came  to  his  house  about  midnight,  and,  having  roused 
the  inmates  from  their  slumbers,  obtained  admittance.  In 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  family  he  forgot  his  sufferings  and 
his  danger,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  dawn.  "When 
the  day  was  fully  ushered  in,  and  the  glorious  sun  had  poured 
on  hill  and  moor  a  flood  of  splendour,  gladdening  the  wilder- 
ness and  its  lonely  tenants,  Marion  Howatson,  anxious  to  en- 
joy the  company  of  her  husband  another  day,  having  looked 
out  afar  on  the  waste,  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
prevailed  with  him  to  remain,  in  the  fond  hope  that  no  harm 
would  befall  him.  The  husband  and  the  father  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  more 
lengthened  stay  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  day  advanced, 
and  the  sun  had  risen  to  his  meridian  height:  nothing  seemed 
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likely  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  in  the  Holm  of 
Dalquhaim,  and  John  hoped  that  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he 
would  be  able  to  retire  unperceived,  and  to  withdraw  in  safety 
to  his  retreat  in  the  desert- 
But  as  the  serenity  of  a  morning  which  promises  a  bright 
and  tranquil  day  sometimes  proves  deceitful,  so  the  expecta- 
tions of  John  Frazer  and  his  wife  ended  in  disappointment. 
Whether  the  troopers  had  received  information  from  some  wily 
spy,  or  had  merely  set  out  at  a  peradventure  of  their  own  accord, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain ;  but  so  it  happened,  that 
they  arrived  at  the  upper  Holm  of  Dalquhairn  as  the  family  were 
comfortably  seated  round  the  dinner-table.  Their  arrival  was 
sudden  and  unnoticed  by  any  person,  till  they  had  actually  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

John  Frazer  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  otherwise.  The  troopers  entered 
the  house,  and  seized  him  where  he  sat.  They  bound  him 
firmly  with  ropes,  tying  his  arms  behind  his  back.  They  next 
carried  him  to  the  stable,  and  cast  him  into  one  of  the  stalls, 
where  they  left  him,  and  locked  the  door  behind  them.  Having 
thus  secured  their  prey,  they  proceeded  to  the  dwelling-house, 
where  they  entertained  themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal  at  the 
expense  of  him  whose  person  they  had  so  iniquitously  imprisoned. 
It  was  a  hilarious  occasion  to  the  troopers,  who  had  at  last  suc- 
oeeded  in  their  object,  and  they  regaled  themselves  with  What 
liquors  they  found  in  the  house,  and  continued  carousing  and 
boasting  of  their  success  till  they  exhibited  no  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  intoxication. 

During  the  time  of  their  rude,  and  profane  festivities,  the 
worthy  man,  who  was  bound  in  the  stahle  like  a  victim  tor  the 
slaughter,  was  musing  on  the  event  which  had  befallen  him,  and 
on  its  probable  consequences.  His  prayer  was  to  the  God  of  his 
life,  who  hail  hitherto  delivered  him,  and  who  was  able  to 
deliver  him  still. 

As  the  troopers  remained  long  quaffing  the  stout  brown  ale, 
with  which   in   those  times  the  houses  of   the  Scottish  tenantry 

were  plentifully  supplied  from  their  own  malt,  Praxer  crept  into 

a    dark  part   01    the    stahle,    and    rearing   himself    DOli    upright, 
Crushed    himself   into  a  corner,  waiting  till  he  .should  lie  dr.. 

forth  by  his  mercil<  Ai  length  the  soldiei  m  the 

festive  board,  and  prepared  to  depart.  They  entered  the  stable 
reeling  and  staggering  among  the  horses,  ami  scarcely  knowing 
what  they  were  aboot.  Having  led  then-  steeds  into  the  open 
air,  every  one  being  occupied  with  his  own  concerns,  and  ooli- 
\  tons  of  ;ill  thing  •  el  e,  they  mounted  and  rode  ofl  in  a  noisy  and 
disorderly  manner,  leaving  behind,  b)  •■!  marvellous  ovei 
the  prise  winch  they  chiefly  valued.     When  the  part]  had 
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left  the  place,  and  were  seen  scouring  along  the  bent,  Marion 
ran  to  the  stable,  and  found  her  husband  standing  safe  in  the 
comer ;  and  congratulating  him  on  the  wonderful  deliverance, 
she  instantly  cut  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands  and  set  him 
free.  Their  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  of  their  life  may  easily  be 
conceived,  when  they  saw  the  prey  taken  from  the  mighty  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be  devoured. 

This  worthy  couple,  however,  suspected  that  the  danger  was 
not  over;  they  knew  that  the  troopers,  whenever  they  should 
observe  their  mistake,  would  return  armed  with  all  the  fury  of 
disappointment,  and  that,  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  they 
would  wreak  their  vengeance  on  them  without  mercy.  Accord- 
ingly, John  prepared  for  instant  flight,  and  Marion,  knowing 
that  they  would  as  little  spare  her  as  her  husband,  resolved  for 
her  own  personal  safety  to  accompany  him,  leaving  the  children, 
in  the  meantime,  to  the  care  of  a  servant.  Without  losing  time, 
therefore,  they  proceeded  to  the  fields  to  seek,  for  a  season,  a 
hiding-place  till  the  fury  of  their  enemies  had  abated. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  retired  till  the  dragoons,  as  was 
anticipated,  returned.  They  had  missed  their  prisoner  when 
they  were  well  advanced  on  their  way,  and,  with  blank  asto- 
nishment at  the  circumstance,  they  turned  and  hastened  back 
with  winged  speed  to  recover  the  prize.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  place,  they  found  that  Frazer  had  fled,  and  his  wife  along 
with  him.  Their  rage  was  excessive  ;  and,  knowing  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  search  for  the  fugitives  in  the  pathless  deserts,  they 
proceeded  to  work  all  the  mischief  they  could  within  the  dwel- 
ling-house, and  having  satisfied  their  revenge,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  they  returned  as  they  came. 

The  houseless  pair  now  wandered  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  home,  and  frequently  visited  their  household  in  the 
absence  of  the  enemy.  The  mother's  heart  yearned  over  the 
helpless  children,  who  were  now  bereaved  of  her  affectionate 
care,  and  often  did  she  steal  them  a  visit  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  her  life.  A  family  can  seldom  be  placed  in  a  more  painful 
situation  than  where  parents  and  children  are  thus  severed  by 
the  pitiless  hand  of  persecution.  The  mourning  of  the  tender- 
hearted mother  sitting  in  the  lonely  desert,  and  the  waitings  of 
the  helpless  children  by  the  hearth,  bespeak  the  endurance  of 
affliction,  under  which  human  nature  is  ready  to  sink. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  however,  till  the  wel- 
come news  of  the  Revolution  sounded,  like  the  silver  trumpet  of 
a  hallowed  jubilee,  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  a  wasted 
laud.  The  happy  tidings  that  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  was 
broken,  and  that  the  children  of  tribulation  were  now  to  walk 
forth  out  of  the  furnace,  reached  the  dreary  eaves  in  til''  wilder- 
ness  and  the  lowly  cottages  in  the  glens,  and  the  gloomy  prisons 
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in  the  crowded  city;  and  all  hearts  bounded  with  joyousness, 
and  gratitude  for  a  deliverance  so  signal  and  so  opportune  was 
expressed  in  loud  acclamations  of  praise  to  Him  who  works 
deliverances  in  Jacob. 

John  Frazer  and  Marion  Howatson  returned  from  their  wander- 
ings, to  seek,  without  the  fear  of  further  interruption  from  the 
enemy,  a  resting-place  in  their  own  house.  Great  was  the  satis- 
faction expressed  by  the  artless  children  when  they  understood 
that  their  father  and  mother  were  now  to  abide  with  them. 
Still  their  weeping,  it  is  said,  was  at  times  excessive,  when  the 
painful  suspicion  obtruded  itself  that  their  parents  might  yet  be 
obliged  to  flee  from  their  home,  and  leave  them  as  before.  So 
great  was  the  occasional  distress  of  the  poor  children  on  this 
point  that  the  heart  of  their  affectionate  mother  was  often  wrung 
with  anguish  at  their  unfeigned  affliction,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  she  succeeded  in  allaying  their  apprehensions,  and 
in  soothing  their  sorrows. 

How  long  the  worthy  persons  survived  the  days  of  their  tribu- 
lation is  not  said.  There  are,  however,  at  present  living  one 
great-grandchild,  and  two  great-great-grandchildren  of  these 
sufferers,  and  they  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  their  godly 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Alexander  "Williamson — Gathering  at  Carsphairn — Incident. 

The  Yochan  is  a  beautiful  stream  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  River  Nith,  on  the  south  side,  exactly  opposite  the 
town  of  Sanquhar.  Its  banks  are  skirted  with  wood,  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  presenting,  on  a  small  scale,  a  specimen  of 
the  extensive  forests  which,  in  remote  ages,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  The  bed  of  this  river,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  blue  whinstone,  is  worn  smooth  and  deep 
by  the  constant  action  of  the  current.  The  different  stages 
of  the  river's  progress,  in  its  gradual  sinking  to  its  present 
level,  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  most  unequivocal  indica« 
tions  on  both  sides  of  its  course  ;  and  the  geologist,  who  seeks 
to  extort  from  nature  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  no  his- 
tory has  recorded,  may  here  find  sufficient  entertainment,  and 
subjects  enow  of  curious  investigation,  for  many  a  long  sum- 
mer's day.  The  stream,  along  the  entire  line  of  its  track, 
which  is  only  about  eight  or  nine  miles,  is  adorned  with 
scenery  charmingly  picturesque,  the  beauties  of  which  are 
seldom  disclosed  to  any  save  the  anglers  and  the  shepherds, 
who  are  almost  the  only  persons  that  visit  its  solitary  banks. 
Its  seclusion,  its  close  retreats,  and  its  woody  coverts,  ren- 
dered it  an  eligible  place  of  resort  to  the  persecuted  remnant 
avIio  sought  safety  in  retiring  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
dwellings  of  men.  The  Yochan,  near  its  source,  where  the 
deep  and  rugged  glen  through  which  it  pours  its  waters 
toward  the  hills  and  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  was  more 
especially  frequented  by  the  worthies  of  the  covenant.  It 
formed  a  kind  of  central  meeting- pi  ace  for  the  refueees  of 
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Ayrshire,  Nithsdale,  and  Galloway .  From  the  green  and 
sheltered  spots  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains  where 
they  lay  concealed,  they  could  easily,  •without  being  dis- 
covered, discern  at  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  if  anything 
of  a  hostile  nature  was  in  motion.  Glen-Harra  Rig  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned  as  being  a  place  of  this  description  —  a 
beautiful  green  plot,  far  up  the  valley,  from  which  an  exten- 
sive view  is  obtained,  and  where  the  wanderers  often  assem- 
bled for  social  intercourse  and  the  worship  of  God.  It  was 
in  such  places  that,  without  restraint  or  fear  of  discovery, 
they  could  raise  on  high  the  loud  voice  of  praise,  the  heavenly 
melody  of  which,  coming  from  hearts  alive  to  God,  and 
wafted  along  on  the  gentle  breeze,  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
shepherds  by  the  distant  cairn,  revealing  to  them  a  secret 
which,  rather  than  disclose,  they  would  submit  to  lose  their 
lives. 

There  lived,  in  times  of  persecution,  in  a  place  called  Crnf- 
fell,  near  the  source  of  the  Yochan,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  Williamson.  This  man  was  a  Covenanter,  and 
one  who  feared  God  with  all  his  house.  His  principles  for- 
bade him  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  curate  ;  and  this 
exposed  him  to  the  fierce  displeasure  of  those  who  laboured 
to  bring  the  entire  community  to  one  uniform  mode  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Williamson  associated  chiefly  with  those  who 
were  of  kindred  sentiments  with  himself  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  consorted  with  the  pious  men  who  occasionally 
withdrew  to  the  upland  wilds  from  the  face  of  those  who 
thirsted  for  their  blood.  His  place  of  residence  soon  became 
noted  among  the  wanderers,  who  uniformly  courted  the  re- 
motest retreats;  and  mail}  a  friendless  but  patient  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  found  a  oordial  welcome 
at  his  hearth,  and  a  meal  at  his  board,  and  a  nightly  shelter 

under   his    roof ;   and    he  Mas   approved   in    his    deed,    and    the 

blessing  of  him  that  was  ready   in  perish  came  open  him. 

What  a  privilege  is  il  to  he  made  serviceable  to  ( 'hri.-t's  people. 
and  what  an   honour  to  be   helpful  with   our   sympathies   and 

beneficence  to  those  who  are  Buffering  for  his  sake!  If,  when 
bis  people  are  suffering  in  hu  cause,  the  Head  complains  from 
heaven:  "Saul,  Said,  why  persecuted  thou///'/"  maywenol 
suppose    that,   when    these    sufferings   are   alleviated   by  the 

BOOthing  hand  of  kindness.    Christ,  is  gratified,  and  looks  down 

from  heaven  with  an  approving  smile  on  those  who  have  done 
thin  for  his  sake?  It  fiaa  been  observed,  thai  as  those  who 
have  opprc  ed  God's  heritage  have,  In  man;  ii  Lances,  been 
scattered  abroad,  and  their  nouses  hfi  d  o  those  who 

have  befriended  hi  :ud  maintained,  in 
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and  persecution,  their  adherence  to  the  truth,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  their  offspring,  for  many  generations,  honoured 
among  men.  The  descendants  of  many  of  the  worthies  are  to 
this  day  known  in  the  land  ;  and  so  is  the  posterity  of  Alexander 
"Williamson. 

In  the  family  of  our  worthy  there  was  an  infant  child  that 
had  not  yet  been  devoted  to  the  Lord  in  baptism  ;  and  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance  was  greatly  desiderated  by 
the  pious  head  of  the  household.  The  sealing  ordinances,  as 
they  are  called,  were,  in  those  days  of  the  Church's  tribula- 
tion, rarely  enjoyed  ;  and  it -was  only  at  field-preachings,  or 
on  the  occasion  of  the  casual  visit  of  a  banished  minister,  that 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  could  be  observed.  Cruffell,  as 
Williamson  was  familiarly  denominated  from  the  name  of  his 
residence,  had  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering 
in  the  wilds  of  Carsphairn,  in  which  parish  the  godly  John 
Semple  ministered  with  amazing  success  for  many  a  year. 
The  news  of  this  conventicle,  to  be  held  on  an  early  day,  spread 
with  rapidity  far  and  wide ;  and  a  vast  congregation  from  all 
parts  was  anticipated.  The  distance  between  Cruffell  and  the 
proposed  place  of  meeting  was  not  so  great  but  that  the 
journey  might,  with  considerable  ease,  be  performed  on  the 
Sabbath  morning.  It  was  agreed  between  Williamson  and  his 
wife  that  the  infant  should  be  carried  to  Carsphairn  for 
baptism,  while  she  should  remain  at  home  with  the  rest  of 
the  children,  who  were  too  young  to  travel  so  far.  Accord- 
ingly the  appointed  period  arrived.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
when  the  days  were  at  the  longest,  and  moss  and  moor  were 
dry  as  dust,  and  every  track  and  footpath  in  the  best  trim  for 
pedestrians.  Having  suitably  arrayed  the  child,  and  committed 
him  to  a  worthy  female  acquaintance,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
was  to  act  the  part  of  a  mother,  the  company  departed,  and 
descended  the  rugged  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  Water 
of  Ken,  not  far  from  its  source.  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  glen  and  moss,  and  hillock  and  brook,  in  the  wild 
uplands — 

"  Where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 
Dispart  to  different  seas ; " 

and  they  could  track  their  way  with  perfect  precision,  where 
others  would  lose  themselves  and  wander  in  perpetual  bewil- 
derment. They  entered  on  the  beautiful  pastoral  valley  of  the 
Ken,  whose  pellucid  stream  is  fed  by  many  a  rill  and  tributary 
from  the  bordering  hills,  having  the  magnificent  Cairnsmuir 
on  their  right,  whose  bold  and  apparently  perpendicular  front 
rises  to  an  enormous  height,  taking  the  precedency  of  all  the 
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congregated  mountains  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stands. 
There  are  few  tracks  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  to  per- 
ambulate which,  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  would  more  richly 
repay  the  true  lover  of  scenery  and  the  picturesque,  than  the 
upper  strath  of  the  Ken.  Our  little  band  passed  along  this 
sweetly  sequestered  vale  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  Sab- 
bath's morn,  remembering  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  meditating 
on  the  grace  of  Him  whose  resurrection  it  commemorates, 
conversing  on  the  absorbing  matters  of  the  Gospel  salvation, 
and  occasionally  adverting  to  the  trying  times  in  which  they 
lived,  when  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  were  observed 
by  them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  As  they  went  on,  and 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  place  of  meeting,  com- 
panies, dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  narrow  glens,  and  descending  the  steep  hills  on  ;iil 
and  mingling  themselves  with  the  living  streams  that  were 
pouring  along  the  more  frequented  roads  that  cross  and 
recross,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  Tiie 
solitudes  of  Carsphairn  had  been  iixed  on  for  the  meeting, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  occupy  the  most  central  posi- 
tion for  assembling  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Galloway,  Ayrshire,  and  Nithsdale ;  and  probably  also  be- 
cause that  district  was  not  at  the  time  so  much  infested  by 
the  troopers.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
present  a  harsh  and  melancholy  aspect;  and  so  perfectly 
dreary  in  some  parts  is  the  scene  as  to  produce  an  unusual 
depression  of  spirits  in  the  spectator.  The  wildenic- 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered  for  the  Bpace 
of  forty  years,  can  hardly  furnish  anything  in  appearance 
more  dismal  than  is  to  be  witnessed  in  certain  points  of  this 
locality . 

When  the  people  had  convened,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  west,  like  a  ureal  flock  of  sheep  which  the  shepherd  has 
collected  to  some  grassy  spot    in    Die  wilderness    thai 

may   repOSC   for  a    while    in    good   pasture,   the  worship  oi 

commenced.     The  preacher  stood  on  a  temporary  elevation, 
thai  he  mighl  be  easily  discernible  from  every  coiner  <>f  the 
held  on  which  the  company  hail  Bpread  themselves.    Warders 
were  stationed  on  the  distant  heights,  and  watchmen  at  the 
more  common   thoroughfares,   ami   al   the   narrow  outli 
the  hills,  ail  readj  i"  give  the  preconcerted  signal  in  < 
danger.      With   these   precautions,   ami    reposing  more 
daily  on    the    guardianship   "i    .1   graoious    Providence,    the 
nbly,  with  a  feelinj    of  confidence  ami  security  scarcely 
conceivable  by  us,  raised,  in  the  retreal  of  the  d<    it.  with 
one  heaii    ami   one    >  the  loud   acclaim    of    praise.1 
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Those  who  have  witnessed  the  field  or  tent-preachings  on 
sacramental  occasions,  which  till  the  other  year  were  common 
in  the  higher  localities  of  Ayrshire  and  Xithsdale,  and  which, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  are  still  in  use,  know  well  the  effect 
which  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  singing  in  the  open 
air  the  high  praises  of  our  God,  has  on  the  mind.  The  effect 
is  deeply  solemnizing.  There  is  something  awful,  and  yet 
something  delightfully  soothing,  like  the  swell  and  the  cadence 
of  a  full-toned  trumpet  heard  from  afar.  And  the  effect  is 
greatly  heightened  when  the  worshipper  fixes  his  eyes  on  the 
roof  and  on  the  walls  of  that  spacious  temple  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  stands— a  temple  built  by  God  himself,  and  per- 
fected with  the  garniture  of  his  own  hands.  How  poor  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  structure  reared  by  human  skill 
compared  with  this  !  Here  the  Divinity  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  his  own  workmanship,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  both 
enkindled  and  fed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent 
operations  of  Him  "  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  workin 

After  the  preliminary  services  of  praise  and  supplication, 
the  minister  proceeded  to  address  the  large  assemblage  that 
had  gathered  round  him.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  attention  and  expectancy, 
when  the  man  of  God  rose  up  to  speak  to  them  on  the  so- 
lemn subjects  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  earnestness  and 
unction  of  his  manner,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  every  heart.  The  preacher  descanted  at 
considerable  length  on  the  character  of  the  times,  dwell- 
ing with  particular  emphasis  on  the  suffering  state  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  land  —  the  bush  burning,  but  not 
consumed  —  the  precious  metal  smelted  down  in  the  fur- 
nace, but  not  wasted  away.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  in  those  long-continued  days  of  oppression,  when 
men's  hearts  were  ready  to  fail  them,  the  preachers  of  the 
period  should  give  vent  to  an  imbittercd  eloquence  in  de- 
picting their  wrongs,  especially  when  they  thought  on  the 
precious  blood  that  had  been  so  wantonly  and  profusely  shed 
on  scaffolds  and  on  fields — the  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest 
hearts  that  the  land  could  boast  of.  It  was  no  wonder,  nor 
was  it  wrong,  that  a  prominency  should  be  given  to  these 
considerations.  But  then  there  was  a  danger,  m  s  >me  c 
of  substituting  this  theme  for  the  Gospel,  or,  at  least,  of  tear- 
ing less  room  for  the  message  of  salvation.  On  the  present 
-ion,  however,  the  servant  of  Christ,  whose  name  tradi- 
tion lias  not  whispered,  though  he  forgot  not  the  engrossing 
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topic  of  the  Church's  affliction,  failed  not  to  announce  "the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  He  knew  that  this  was 
the  grand  instrument  of  salvation — the  blessed  means,  in  the 
hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  bringing  the  soul  into  union  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  reconciling  the  heart  to  God ;  and  there- 
fore, with  all  faithfulness  and  fervency,  as  one  who  himself  had 
experienced  the  power  of  the  truth,  did  he  urge  on  the  crowds 
who  were  listening  to  his  words  the  belief  and  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  How  sweet  must  it  have  been  to  hear  in 
the  lonely  wilderness  the  beseeching  voice  of  heavenly  mercy 
inviting  and  encouraging  sinners  to  come  without  delay  or 
qualification  to  the  common  Saviour  !  Many  a  time  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  no  pen  has  recorded 
and  no  tradition  has  preserved,  must  have  been  experienced 
by  God's  people,  when  for  his  sake  they  retreated  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  keep  pure  and  entire  that  mode  of  worshipping  him 
which  in  their  conscience  they  believed  to  be  agreeable  to  his 
Word.  A  parting  word  of  exhortation  to  stedfastness  in  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  encouragement  to  the  faint- 
hearted in  that  dark  and  evil  time,  would  doubtless  be  imparted 
by  the  messenger  of  Him  who  said  to  his  ancient  Church  in 
affliction  :  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." 

"When  the  discourse  was  closed,  the  parents  who  had  child- 
ren to  present  for  baptism  stood  forward  in  a  row,  each 
having  his  little  babe  in  his  arms.  During  the  time  that  the 
ordinance  was  being  administered,  the  audience  silently  prayed 
for  the  descent  of  the  promised  blessing  on  the  parents  and 
their  offspring;  and  the  servant  of  God,  in  an  audible  voice, 
besought  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  shed- 
ding down  of  which  was  symbolized  by  the  pouring  of  water 
upon  the  body,  and  prayed  that  the  children  of  every  house" 
hold  that  feared  the  Lord  might  be  trained  up  to  occupy  the 
place  of  their  fathers,  and  to  fill  the  room  of  those  who,  through 
the  violence   of   persecution,    h;id    been    taken    away  from    the 

earth.  At  length  the  services  were  concluded,  and  the  part- 
ing benediction  was  pronounced.  Still  the  multitude  Beemed 
loath  to  pari  —to  quit,  it  might  be  for  ever,  that  place  which 

had  been  a  Bethel  10  many,  and  they  knew  Dot  where  they 
WOUld    meet   next  ;    for   the    Word   of    the    Lord    WSfl    BCarOQ  in 

those  days,  and  the  heavenly  manna  which  was  gathered  in 
the  wilderno  i  was  gathered  al  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The 
multitude  al  la  t  broke  up  and  separated,  having  taken  many 
an  affectionate  farewell,  and  many  a  lingering  look   of  him 

whom    Cud    had    Bent  tO    them   willi    the    refreshing    words    oi 

eternal  life.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so  great  a 
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dispersing  themselves  in  all  directions,  and  repairing  to  their 
several  homes ;  some  toiling  up  the  mountainous  ascent  in 
lengthened  rows  of  single  tiles,  tracing  the  narrow  footpaths 
formed  by  the  sheep  on  the  brow  of  the  hills,  others  pursuing 
their  course  along  the  deep  windings  of  the  glens,  and  others 
traversing  the  broken  surface  of  the  dark  and  heather-tufted 
moss,  and  all  departing  in  peace,  no  enemy  having  been 
allowed  to  come  near  them,  God  having  blessed  them  witii 
inward  peace  and  outward  tranquillity,  ''making  them  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures,  and  leading  them  beside  the  stiil 
waters."  The  pious  men  who  ll  led  the  flocks"  of  God  "  to  the 
back  side  of  the  desert,"  denied  themselves  every  comfort,  and 
braved  every  danger  for  their  sake  ;  and  they  did  not  go  without 
their  reward. 

"  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  with  their  flocks  they  would  meet, 
In  storm  and  in  tempest,  in  rain  and  in  sleet ; 
Where  the  mist  in  the  moor-glens  lay  darkest,  twas  there, 
In  the  thick  cloud  concealed,  they  assembled  for  prayer. 

"  In  cities  the  wells  of  salvation  were  sealed, 
More  brightly  to  burst  in  the  moor  and  the  field; 
And  the  Spirit  which  fled  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 
Like  a  manna-cloud  rained  round  the  camp  in  the  glen." 

In  the  residence  of  Alexander  Williamson  none  were  to 
be  found  on  this  Sabbath  but  his  wife  aud  the  helpless  child- 
ren; for  all  had  resorted  to  the  conventicle  at  Carsphairn. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  this  pious 
household,  to  suppose  that  the  worthy  mother  and  her  child- 
ren were  employed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that,  as  a  Avoman  pro- 
fessing godliness,  she  would  be  engaged  in  any  other  way 
than  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
impress  the  truth  on  the  tender  minds  of  her  little  ones, 
directing  their  thoughts  to  Jesus  the  Saviour,  and  praying 
them  for  that  heavenly  inlluence  which  is  necessary  t  i 
regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul,  and  in  this  way  converting 
-olitary  cottage  into  a  church,  where  God's  presence  was 
enjoyed  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  the  public  assembly.  kt  And 
these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children ; 
and-  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkcst  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  Host  down, 
and  when  thou  riscst  up."  Mothers  have  much  in  their 
power  in  training  their  households  either  for  good  or  foi 
evil,  and  they  are  greatly  responsible  for  the  trust  committed 
t<>    them.       What    blessed    effects    would    follow    if    mothers 
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were  to  act  a  faithful  part  toward  their  children  !  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shoiild  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  If  due  instruction  were  imparted, 
and  accompanied  with  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  the 
result  would  be  truly  gratifying.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand;  for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  If  we  use  the  means 
in  faith,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Lord  will  not  restrain 
the  blessing.  "  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my 
blessing  upon  thine  offspring,  and  they  shall  spring  up  as 
among  the  grass,  and  as  willows  by  the  water  courses ;  one 
shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  another  shall  call  himself  by 
the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of 
Israel." 

As  this  good  woman  was  engaged  in  these  religious  exer- 
cises on  God's  holy  rest,  and  not  expecting  that  the  quietude 
of  her  dwelling  would  be  interrupted,  all  on  a  sudden  she 
observed  a  party  of  horsemen  coming  up  the  glen.  She 
guessed  their  purpose — she  knew  that  they  were  in  search  ol 
Lei  husband.  The  cradle  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
infant  in  the  morning  was  standing  empty  on  the  Hour,  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  inquiry  might  be  made  respecting  the 
absence  of  the  babe,  which  might  unhappily  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  errand  on  which  her  husband  had  gone.  In 
haste  she  wrapped  a  bundle  of  clothes  together,  and,  pli 
it  in  the  cradle,  threw  over  it  a  (dean  covering,  and 
rooking  and  humming  a  lullaby  when  the  dragoons  entered. 
"  Where  is  your  husband  ? "  demanded  the  soldiers  sternly. 
"lie  is  not  at  home,"  replied  shej  "and  1  cannot  tell  where 
he  may,  at  this  moment,  be."  This  answer  did  HO<  satisfy 
the  party,  and  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  examine  i 
corner  of  the  dwelling  and  out-houses.  The  Bearca 
minute.  They  investigated  everyplace  of  supposable  con- 
cealment. The  beds  within  and  underneath,  the  olosets,  the 
lofts,  lie-  peat-house,  the  stable,  the  barn,  and  the  haj  -staid* 

—  ;ill  were   explored  ;    hid    nothing   COUld    DO    found.       When 

the)  saw  thai  their  exploration  was  In  vain,  they  gave  vent,  as 
on  all  siniilar  occasions,  to  profane  and  abu 
lit  lasl  v  d  to  depart  without  their  object.     The 

sne  thing  very  obvious  in  this  o  rofCrui 

wife  niusi   have  been  v<  lesl  the  troopers  should 

happen  to  Linger  in  idle  sport  aboul  ti  until  the  eon  - 

1  an)   returned  ii<  in   'lie  meeti  ' 
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thing  for  the  dragoons  when  they  came  to  a  house,  especially 
in  the  more  desert  parts,  to  resale  themselves  plentifully  at 
the  expense  of  those  to  whom  they  paid  their  visit,  consuming 
bread  and  meat  and  ale  till  they  had  gratified  their  appetite, 
and  then  destroyed  the  remainder.  They  scampered  off, 
however,  leaving  the  good  woman  and  her  children  unharmed 
in  the  solitude  of  their  mountain. 

The  heart  of  the  mother  and  the  wife  swelled  with  grateful 
emotion,  and  on  her  knees  she  rendered  thanks  to  the  God 
of  her  life  for  the  signal  deliverance  afforded.  It  is  more 
especially  in  times  of  trial  that  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  people 
is  tested.  It  is  easy  to  trust  when  danger  is  afar  off;  but 
when  it  comes  near,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  us  "  in  a 
moment  suddenly,"  it  tries  our  confidence  to  the  uttermost. 
How  sweet  must  it  be  to  experience  a  deliverance  as  the 
consequence  of  faith,  and  to  discern  the  hand  of  our  heavenly 
Father  stretched  out  for  our  defence  because  we  trusted  in  him  ! 

As  the  day  began  to  close,  the  friends  returned  from  the 
conventicle,  and  the  sweet  infant,  now  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  visible  Church,  was  placed  again  on  its  mother's  knee. 
The  occurrences  of  the  day  were  rehearsed,  and  Williamson 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  accident  related  by  his  wife. 
The  sense  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  spiritual  benefit  bestowed  on  himself  and  his 
friends  on  the  other,  bound  him  with  a  new  tie  of  obligation 
to  Him  who  is  at  once  the  guardian  of  the  life  and  the 
saviour  of  the  soul.  The  mercies  which  God  secretly,  and 
unobserved  by  us,  works  out  for  us,  generally  affect  us  more 
deeply.  The  kindness  of  God  to  Jacob  in  preserving,  un- 
known to  him,  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  in  making  him  gover- 
nor over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  perhaps  regarded  by  the 
patriarch  as  a  more  truly  disinterested  display  of  divine  care 
and  goodness  than  any  mercy  of  a  merely  temporal  kind  he 
bad  ever  enjoyed.  When  the  evening  meal  was  served,  the 
family  assembled  for  the  closing  act  of  worship,  on  which 
occasion  the  grateful  head  of  the  family,  with  an  increased 
confidence  of  faith,  poured  out  his  heart  before  the  Lord, 
and  rendered  thanks  for  all  that  paternal  care  which  had 
that  day  been  experienced,  and  for  all  the  rich  communica- 
tions of  heavenly  grace  which  had  been  conferred  ;  then  all 
retired  to  rest  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  ilim  who  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

We  see  from  this  incident  that  the  way  of  duty  is  always 
the  safest  and  the  most  comfortable.  Had  Williamson,  on 
this  Sabbath,  remained  at  heme,  it  is  every  way  likely  that 
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he  would  have  lost  his  life,  or  been  carried  off  a  prisoner. 
But  he  was  found  in  God's  way,  and  at  the  post  of  duty, 
though  that  post  was  not  without  its  danger,  and  God  pre- 
served both  him  and  his  household.  "When  the  children  of 
Israel  of  old  went  up  to  the  annual  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  it 
was  promised  that  no  enemy  should  invade  their  dwellings 
in  their  absence ;  and,  relying  on  this  promise,  they  did  what 
God  bade  them,  and  they  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  his 
word.  Now,  though  we  have  no  specific  promise  of  this 
kind,  that  the  Lord  will  exercise  a  particular  providence  over 
our  households,  when,  at  a  distance  from  them,  we  are  wait- 
ing on  him  in  his  ordinances,  yet  we  have  the  general  pro- 
mise of  the  divine  protection  to  keep  us  and  ours  in  all  our 
ways  when  we  trust  in  God :  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass."  There 
is  an  anecdote  told  of  two  women  who  lived  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  whose  residence  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  usual  place  of  worship.  As  they  were 
sitting  together  one  day  in  the  church,  one  of  them  was 
hastily  called  out,  and  the  other  being  her  neighbour  follow- 
ed her.  When  she  reached  the  door,  it  was  announced  to 
her  that  one  of  her  small  children,  whom  she  had  left  behind, 
was  burned  to  death  by  accident.  "  It  cannot  be  my  child," 
replied  the  woman.  "Why  may  it  not  be  your  child?" 
said  her  friend ;  "  does  not  the  messenger  from  the  very 
place  plainly  declare  that  it  is?"  "  No  matter,"  persisted 
she,  "  it  cannot  be  my  child."  "  It  is  foolish  in  you  to  spealc 
in  that  way  J  what  ground  have  you  for  your  assertion?" 
"Well,  then,"  answered  she,  "I  will  show  you  the  ground 
of  my  confidence  in  this  case.  I  committed  myhooseholu 
to  tne  Lord  before  I  left  home,  and  besought  him  to  keep 
them  from  all  harm  when  I  was  in  the  way  of  my  duty — 
worshipping  in  his  house;  and  1  had  confidence  in  prayer 
that  he  would  grant  what  I  requested.  L  have  done  tho 
same  for  years   past,  and    1    have  never  yet   found  anything 

wrong  on  my  return,  and  I  have  as  little  reason  to  expect  any- 

thing  Wrong  to-day."  They  reached  their  home,  and  what 
was  the  fact  I  U  was  the  child  of  the  oilier  woman,  her 
companion,  that  had  lost,  its  Life,  M  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  he  will  dired  thy  paths."  L.-t  nsalwa] 
our  duty,  and  leave  the  evenl  to  God,  and  we  shall  find  that 
ne  will  manage  matters  for  as  a  thousand  times  better  than 

we    could     for    Ourselves.        Alexander    Williamson,    on    the 

Sabbath  specified,  w  cut  in  the  wk\  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 

ble  led  him  in  his  gofng  out  and  in  hii  coining  in. 
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Alexander  Williamson  died  in  1709,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Sanquhar,  where  the  rude  thrvgh  stone 
still  points  out  his  resting-place.  He  was  born  in  1635,  and 
lived  throughout  the  whole  of  the  troublous  times.  His 
wife,  Marion  Haining,  reposes  with  him  in  the  same  grave. 

It  appears  that  this  worthy  had  removed  from  CrufFell 
prior  to  his  decease,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Burn- 
foot,  where  he  died.  The  farm  of  Burnfoot  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Nith,  about  a  mile  above  the  town  of 
Sanquhar.  The  prospect  from  the  farm-house  is  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  in  the  locality.  On  the  north,  the  romantic 
scenery  of  the  Crawick  bursts  with  admirable  effect  on  the 
view.  The  twin  hills  of  Knockenhair  and  Carco,  clad  in 
velvet  green,  overlook  the  sweet  vale  beneath;  while  the  bold 
front  of  Castle  Robert  height  is  seen  in  the  background,  peering 
over  the  intervening  ridge,  like  a  lion  lifting  his  head  from 
his  lair,  and  peeping  from  his  covert  into  the  open  space 
beyond.  On  the  rising  ground  between,  and  on  its  very 
summit,  grows  a  solitary  tree,  the  last  remnant  of  an  ancient 
forest,  whose  form,  painted  on  the  soft  blue  sky,  or  on  the 
curtains  of  the  snowy  mist,  uniformly  arrests  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  as  it  roams  over  the  charming  scene.  To  the  east 
are  to  be  seen  the  dark  heights  of  Morton  and  Durisdeer 
frowning  in  the  distance,  while  on  the  south  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Eliock  ornament  the  skirts  of  the  wilderness.  The 
whole  field  of  vision  round  and  round  presents  a  delightful 
aspect,  and  forms,  on  a  large  scale,  one  of  those  scenes  in 
the  survey  of  which  the  eye  never  tires.  The  site  of  Burn- 
foot,  as  a  residence,  was  well  selected  by  the  ancient  people, 
and  it  is  now  made  still  more  eligible  by  the  hand  Off  the 
architect,  and  of  the  agricultm-ist 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Reeves  of  Cruffell — Kers  of  Scar — Hiding-places. 

Itf  we  were  left  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  these  sketches  refer  from  the  odium  which 
their  adversaries  endeavoured  to  attach  to  their  name,  we 
would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  vilest  and 
most  infamous  of  men,  and  that  it  was  their  crimes  which 
exposed  them  to  the  severe  treatment  which  they  met  with. 
Instead,  however,  of  their  being  what  their  enemies  alleged, 
they  were  in  reality  a  class  of  the  best  and  holiest  men  of 
whom  the  land  could  boast.  The  cause  which  they  advocat- 
ed, and  in  the  support  of  which  they  suffered,  was  righteous. 
It  was  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  it  was  to  assert  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Mediator  as  the  sole  Head  of  his  own  Church,  to 
preserve  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  grace  in  their 
simplicity,  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  and  to  transmit 
God's  testimony,  in  its  truth  and  evidence,  to  posterity. 
They  Buffered  because  their  principles  were  too  unyielding 
for  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  times,  ami  beeiaM 
they  would  not  compromise  the  truth,  to  gratify  the  caprice 
Of  a  licentious  monareli  and  a  bigoted  priesthood ;  and  there- 
fore they  were  stigmatized  as  wrong-headed  zealots,  who 
refused  to  yield  obedience  to  I  he  lawful  powers.  u  But  Wis* 
dom  is  justified  of  her  children."     And  though  there  ait 

many,  oven  now-a-da\s,  who  seem    inclined    to    regard    them 

as  enthusiasts,  whose  religion  consisted  ohiefly  in  wrangling 

about  modes  and  forms,  while  essentials  woiv  misiimh  irstood 

or  overlooked,  yel  the  veracious  histories  of  the  period  in 
which  they  lived  and  suffered  can  attest  how  holily  and  un- 
blamably  they  conducted  themselves,  "in  the  midst  of  s 
orooked  and  perverse  generation."    The  religious  doctrines 

which  these  men  maintained  are  detai  led  in  the  I'.ihle,  and 
the   perfect    sincerity  of  their   belief    of   tie- M    doctrines   i« 
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evinced,  not  only  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  but  also  by  the 
grievous  sufferings  which  they  voluntarily  endured.  The 
great  proportion  of  these  honoured  men  were  persons  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  and  whose  names,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  persecutions  which  they  sustained,  would  never  have 
been  heard  of. 

"  They  lived  unknown, 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven." 

And  now  they  are  individuals  whose  names  grace  the  an- 
nals of  the  Church  of  God  in  Scotland — who  live  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  posterity,  and  who  are  had  in  remembrance 
before  God.  And  let  their  memorial  survive,  and  their  ashes . 
repose  in  peace,  till  the  morning  of  that  momentous  day 
when  He  for  whose  name  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suf- 
fer reproach,  and  buffeting,  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
and  death  itself,  shall  publicly  honour  them  as  bis  faithful 
witnesses  in  a  temporizing  and  a  backsliding  age.  It  is  not 
they  whom  men  honour,  but  they  whom  God  honours,  that 
are  truly  noble. 

On  one  occasion,  when  CI  avers  and  his  men  were  scouring 
the  west,  they  descended  on  the  range  of  hills  that  stretch 
from  Afton  to  the  east.  Reports  had  reached  them  that 
parties  of  the  Covenanters  were  skulking  among  the  hills,  and 
they  determined  to  search  them  out.  No  news  were  more 
gratifying  to  the  Cavaliers  of  those  days,  than  to  hear  of  any- 
thing that  might  afford  them  employment  in  the  way  of  their 
profession — in  chasing  and  shooting  those  godly  men  who,  for 
conscience'  sake,  had  abandoned  everything  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  this  world.  Nothing  was  too  adventurous  for  the 
troopers,  either  on  moss  or  on  mountain,  when  once  they  were 
fairly  engaged  and  warmed  in  the  pursuit.  And  strange 
stories  are  told  of  these  reckless  and  graceless  men,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  daring  and  hazardous  feats.  A  number  of  the 
worthies,  it  would  appear,  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  re- 
treat near  the  source  of  the  Afton;  and  Clavers,  having  been 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  marched  with  his  troopers  at 
his  back  to  surprise  them  in  their  hiding-place.  His  approach, 
however,  was  observed;  for  in  those  days  of  peril  men  had  a 
kind  of  presentiment  of  coming  danger.  They  were  constantly 
on  the  watch  night  and  day,  and  rarely  did  anything  of  a 
suspicious  nature  escape  their  observation.  Their  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  seemed  to  be  sharpened  and  improved  by 
incessant  use,  in  circumstances  in  which  their  life  depended 
on  their  vigorous  exerci.se.     Even  in  sleep  they  seemed  to  be 
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watching,  and  at  every  interval  in  their  broken  slumbers  they 
listened.  They  never  felt  themselves  entirely  secure,  unless  it 
were  in  the  howling  storm,  or  when  the  drifted  snow  had 
almost  buried  the  lonely  shieling  that  afforded  them  shelter. 
In  their  raid  the  troopers  had  surprised  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual, whom  they  pursued  across  the  mountains.  The  poor 
man  fled  for  his  life,  and  hasted  over  hill  and  hollow,  straight 
in  the  direction  of  Cruffell.  The  horsemen  were  not  able  to 
follow  him  with  the  same  speed  as  on  even  ground,  for  some- 
times an  impassable  morass  would  all  at  once  intercept  their 
progress,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  long  sweep  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  to  avoid  it.  At  other  times  the  deep 
rocky  channel  of  the  torrent  forbade  their  advance,  and  again 
the  abrupt  face  of  an  interposing  mountain  forced  them  to 
adopt  a  circuitous  route.  All  these  obstacles  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  fugitive,  who  gained  both  breath  and  space,  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  preserve  a  safe  distance  in  advance 
of  his  pursuers.  In  this  way,  he  held  on  his  successful  flight 
till  he  passed  what  are  called  the  Uteres  of  Cruffell.  The 
reeves  are  folds  erected  by  the  shepherds,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  sheep,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  that  season  which,  among  shepherds,  is  called 
dipping  time,  when  the  fleece  is  carefully  and  neatly  shorn 
from  the  back  of  the  sheep.  At  this  work  of  clipping  there 
were  no  fewer  than  nine  men  busily  employed  within  the 
folds  of  Cruffell,  while  a  young  lad  was  stationed  at  the  open- 
Tig  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  shearers.   At  the  moment 

when  the  poor  man,   who  was  fleeing  for  his  life,   passed  the 

reeves,  nobody  observed  him  but  the  assistant  shepherd  at 
the  door  of  the  fold;  for  the  <>t  hers  i • « ■  i 1 1 14:  Beated  in  a  bending 
posture,  within  the  ring,  could  not  so  easily  perceive  what 
was  passing  without.  In  a  short  time  the  party  in  pursuit 
came  up,  and,  approaching  the  reeves,  asked  the  shepherds 
if  they  had  seen  the  man  ot^wbom  they  were  in  quest.  They 
declared  they  had  not.  This  asseveration  did  not  Batisfy  the 
item  and  suspicious  commander,  and  he  proceeded  i<>  put 
them  one  by  one  to  their  oath.    The  men  could  honestly 

1,  and  they  oould  as  honestly  swear,  in  thepresen 
the  ii.ii  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  Judge  of  all 
Hi  ■  earth,  thai  they  had  no!  seen  <ho  individual  mentioned. 
But  tlnre  was  one  who  had  seen  him,  and  who  could  have 
put  them  on  the  track  in  which  he  1 1 .1  •  I  g<  ne.  [f  happened, 
however,  thai  this  one  person  was  the  only  individual  of  the 
company  of  whom  they  took  no  notice,  and  to  whom  they 
put  no  «]ii  and  in-  had  no  molius      1  to  :  .it u  1  - 
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tously,  a  secret  which  neither  bribery  nor  threat enings  could 
otherwise  have  extorted.  The  party,  therefore,  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  man  was  not  concealed  about  the 
folds,  and  that  the  shepherds  knew  nothing  of  him,  yielded 
up  the  chase.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  many  pro- 
vidential interferences  in  behalf  of  the  Lord's  people,  in  the 
day  of  their  distress.  Had  the  young  man  at  the  folds  been 
interrogated,  and  forced  to  reveal  what  he  had  seen,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  fugitive  would  have  been  over- 
taken, especially  as  his  strength  must  have,  by  this  time, 
been  greatly  exhausted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  pursued  his  way  up  the  little 
glen  through  which  runs  the  brook  called  Cruffell  burn,  and 
held  his  course  for  the  valley  of  the  Scar; — and  so  "the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  else  this 
worthy  man  would  have  been  overpowered.  If  David,  on 
the  day  that  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,  had  occasion  to  say:  "  It  is  God  that  girdeth  me 
with  strength,  and  maketh  my  way  perfect;  he  maketh  my 
feet  like  hillds,  feet,  he  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places;" 
surely  this  same  individual,  who  was  chased  like  a  roe  on 
the  mountains,  but  whose  "  feet  and  ankle  bones  received 
strength  "  to  bear  him  away  before  the  face  of  his  pursuers, 
had  as  good  reason  to  ascribe  praise  to  God  for  the  means  of 
his  deliverance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mouth  of  this  pious 
man  would  be  filled  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  God; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mouths  of  his  persecutors  would 
be  full  of  bitter  execrations. 

It  was  within  the  vale  of  the  Scar  that  this  helpless  wan- 
derer found,  for  a  season,  a  resting-place  from  the  weariness  of 
his  flight,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  solicitude.  Tradition  does  not 
say  at  whosehearth  lie  found  a  welcome,  but  the  household  that 
received  him,  admitted  one  who  brought  hisblessingalong  with 
him.  The  romantic  localities  of  the  Scar  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Covenanters,  and  its  secluded  glens  were  frecruently  oc- 
cupied with  the  interdicted  conventicle,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  congregation  sat  contentedly  on  the  cold 
snow,  listening  to  the  words  of  eternal  life.  These  were  times 
of  peril  and  self-denial,  when  men  followed  Christ  for  his  own 
"  If  a  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  ta'ce  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me."  The  old  people  in  the  place  had  a 
tradition,  that  these  devoted  men,  when  they  durst  not  meet 
in  any  house  for  social  prayer — an  exercise  in  which  they 
greatly  delighted — assembled  in  a  hollow  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  Crag  of  llallscar,  where,  without  interruption,  they  could 
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call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and,  by  mutual  intercourse, 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  the  work  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  "  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one 
to  another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spai'eth 
his  own  son  that  serveth  him." — Mai.  iii.  t6,  17.  When, 
therefore,  our  worthy  descended  into  the  valley  for  shelter, 
he  came  among  friends,  and  met  a  people  who  espoused  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  suffering,  and  were,  therefore,  ready 
to  afford  him  the  succour  which  he  needed. 

The  Scar  was  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  times  of  persecu- 
tion to  the  two  brothers  of  Ker  of  Kerslaiid,  a  gentleman 
that  suffered  much  in  those  trying  days.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  integrity,  and  submitted  to  imprisonment, 
and  banishment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  that  he 
might  maintain  a  good  conscience,  and  he  at  last  died  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  two  brothers  of  Kerslanti,  Archibald  ami 
Andrew,  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  himself,  and 
suffered  accordingly.  In  seeking  a  place  of  retreat  among 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  south,  they  came  into  the  secluded 
valley  of  the  Scar,  and  there  took  up  their  abode.  The 
place  to  which  they  first  came  was  the  Shiel,  at  that  time  a 
farm-house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stupen- 
dous rock  called  Glenquhargen  Craig.  Here  they  lived  some 
years  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds,  not  thinking  themselves 
degraded  in  following  any  servile  occupation  t.>  gain  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up  were  very  different  from  this;  yet  they  sub* 
mitted  with  thankful  hearts  to  the  lo;  which  Providence  in 
the  days  of  trial  had  assigned  them.    They  wort'  both  young 

men,    under  twenty   years     >f  age,   when    they    came   lo   the 

south,  under  the  pressure  of  the  persecution  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Shortly  after  they  came  to  the  shiel,  their 
brother  of  Kersland  spent  a  whole  winter  with  them.  This 
was  alter  the  burning  of  Glasgow  jail,  in  which  he  hap- 
pened t<>  In-  i  on  lined  at  the  time.  *  The  well  affected  people 
of  tin1  town,"'  says  his  biographer,  "goi  Long  ladders,  set  the 
pri  oners  free,  and   Kersland  among  the  rest,  after  In-  had 

us  iii  confinement.      After  tin-  hurry  was  over, 

he  inclined  to  surrender  himself,  hut   I  from  hie  lady 

Of   the   archbishop's   design   against    him,   he  ret  ired  and  ah- 

flcondcd  during  'hat  winter."    The  winter  alluded  to  was 
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the  one  he  lived  with  his  brothers  in  the  seclusion  of  Scar 
"Water;  the  tradition  respecting  which  circumstance  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  their  descendants.  Conventicles 
Mere  frequently  kept  in  Scar  "Water,  by  means  of  the  Kers, 
and  other  worthies  who  associated  with  them.  The  fugitives, 
then,  who  sought  refuge  in  this  retired  valley,  could  not  want 
friends  who  would  gladly  open  their  doors  to  receive  them. 
The  two  Kers,  by  means  of  their  good  behaviour  and  industry, 
became  persons  of  some  consequence  in  the  place  of  their 
retreat,  and  ultimately  rose  to  great  respectability.  From 
being  shepherds,  they  became  farmers.  Andrew  rented  the 
farm  of  Shiel,  and  Archibald  that  of  Woodend,  a  few  miles 
farther  down  the  stream.  This,  however,  must  have  been 
after  the  Revolution,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  two  men  of  their 
principles  could,  during  the  heat  of  the  persecution,  establish 
themselves  as  farmers  in  a  district  that  was  under  so  strict  a 
supervision.  Andrew  died  in  the  Shiel,  it  is  supposed,  about 
the  year  1740,  and  his  brother  Archibald  a  good  while  prior 
to  this  date.  When  Andrew  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Penpont,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  was  present, 
6aid :  "  There  lies  the  precious  dust  of  one  who  was  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ."  The  descendants 
of  the  Kers  are  to  be  found  in  Sanquhar,  Penpont,  and 
Muirkirk. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  interest,  perhaps,  to  give  here  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  places  in  which  the  worthies 
secreted  themselves.  The  dwelling-house  of  Glenglas,  near 
the  source  of  the  Yochan,  is  said  to  have  been  partly  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  hiding-place  to  the 
destitute  Covenanters.  At  the  one  end  it  had  a  double  gable, 
the  one  wall  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  other, 
leaving  a  considerable  space  between,  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building.  This  narrow  apartment  was  with- 
out windows,  unless  it  might  be  a  small  sky-light  from  the 
roof.  The  entrance  to  this  asylum  was  not  by  a  door,  but 
by  a  small  square  aperture  in  the  inner  wall,  called  by  the 
country  people  a  bole.  This  opening  was  generally  filled  with 
the  "  big  Ha'  Bible,"  and  other  books  commonly  perused  by 
the  household.  When  instant  danger  was  dreaded,  or  when 
it  was  known  that  the  dragoons  were  out,  this  chamber  was 
immediately  resorted  to  by  those  who  had  reason  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  their  safety.  The  books  in  the  bole  were  re- 
moved till  the  individual  crept  into  the  interior,  and  then 
they  were  carefully  replaced,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  no 
suspicion.     Like  the  prophet's  chamber  in  the  wall,  this  place 
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could  admit  "  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle* 
stick,"  and  in  the  cold  of  winter  it  had  a  sufficiency  of  heat 
imparted  to  it  by  means  of  the  large  fire  that  blazed  con- 
tinually close  by  the  inner  wall.  In  this  situation,  a  person 
could  easily  have  been  secreted  for  days  and  weeks,  had  it 
been  necessary,  while  his  food  was  stealthily  conveyed  through 
the  bole.  A  more  simple  and  perfect  contrivance  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  and  one  only  wonders  that  it  was  not  more  fre- 
quently adopted  where  it  was  practicable.  In  this  way,  the 
head  of  a  family  might  have  lived  at  home,  in  comparative 
security,  even  though  closely  watched  by  his  enemies. 

There  is,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  moor,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Sanquhar,  a  romantic  spot,  called 
"  Pamphy  Linns,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally frequented  in  the  troublous  times  of  our  witnessing  an- 
cestors. It  is  a  very  striking  scene;  and  so  little  indication 
is  there  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fairy  nook,  that  no  person 
in  passing  through  the  heathy  tracts,  in  its  close  vicinity, 
could  ever  imagine  that  anything  remarkable  was  to  be  met 
with.  And  yet  there  is  hidden  below  the  general  level  of  the 
mossy  plain  a  spot  of  real  enchantment;  for  some  of  the  finest 
points  of  Scottish  scenery,  as  a  celebrated  writer  remarks, 
escape  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller.  Two  gurgling 
streamlets,  that  issue  in  crystal  purity  from  the  hills  in  the 
background,  meet  together,  and,  immediately  above  the 
point  of  their  junction,  they  have  worn  their  troubled  chan- 
nel to  a  great  depth,  and  by  the  erosion  of  their  waters  have 
formed  spacious  cavities  in  the  sandy  rocks  that  rear  them- 
selves  to  a  greet  height  on  each  bank.  The  semicircular  bend 
of  one  of  these  cavities  is,  at  its  base,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
feet;  and  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  from  the  lowest  pari  behind) 
along  the  roof  of  (In-  cave  to  Us  opening  above  the  stream, 

is  in  proportion;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  crouch- 
ing under  t he  extreme  part  of  the  ro<  ky  recess,  the  rounded 
month  of  the  cave,  where  it  meets  the  sky,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  ;i  majestic  rainbow.    On  the  other  pari  of  the  linn, 

when-   the   torrent    rushes   down    a   craggy  declivity  of  peat 

height,  the  rooks  are  so  fearfullj  excavated  as  to  shoot  far 
over  head  in  a  horizontal  position,  threatening  an  instan- 
taneou  fall,  and  apparently  upheld  by  nothing  hut  tin-  hand 
of  Omnipotence.  These  gloomy  excavations  have  been 
formed  in  ages  long  gone  byt  and  in  one  place  therivulei 

seems  to  have  I n  almost  wholly  arched  over,  forming  an 

immense  caldron  of  dark  and  deep  waters,  boiling  and  eddy- 
ing in  the  profound  beneath,    The  superincumbent  n 
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iii  some  places,  tumbled  down,  and  is  lying  in  scattered  frag- 
ments, like  the  broken  arches  and  colonnades  of  some  mag- 
nificent temple.  A  place  like  this,  even  among  the  splendid 
scenery  of  the  mountains,  could  not  pass  without  admiration; 
but  when  it  is  met  with  in  the  heart  of  an  uninteresting 
moor,  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  Pamphy  Linns — supposing  them  a  resort  of 
the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  covenant — were  so  much  a 
place  of  security  from  their  enemies  as  of  shelter  from  the 
tempest.  Every  hole  and  crevice  in  the  locality  are  dis- 
coverable on  the  first  inspection,  so  that  no  individual  could 
possibly  effect  a  sufficient  concealment;  but  then,  as  a  place 
of  protection  from  the  wind  and  the  rain,  to  which  these  house- 
less wanderers  were  so  often  exposed,  it  would  be  eagerly 
sought. 

Among  the  curious  hiding-places  to  which  the  worthies 
resorted,  the  cave  of  Garrick  Fell  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing. Garrick  Fell  is  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Closeburn  in 
Nithsdale,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Duris- 
deer,  famous  for  its  Roman  antiquities,  and  more  famous  still 
as  the  scene  of  Christian  martyrdom.  The  cave  of  Garrick 
Fell  was  known  to  only  a  very  few;  and  so  complete  is  its 
seclusion,  that  even  now  the  shepherds  who  daily  traverse 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated,  cannot  discover  its  en- 
trance. It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  rocks  and  loose  stones 
have  of  late  fallen  down,  and  closed  the  aperture,  as  a  worthy 
man,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  well  acquainted  with  it 
in  his  younger  days.  It  was  in  this  cave,  as  tradition  affirms, 
that  Peden  occasionally  concealed  himself;  and  a  story  of 
some  interest  is  told  of  him  connected  with  it.  The  house 
of  Gilchristland  Shiel,  in  Closeburn,  it  appears,  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  this  zealous  and  unwearied  preacher. 
Under  its  hospitable  roof  he  many  times  rested  and  was  re- 
freshed, after  his  exhaustion  and  watchings  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  providence  of  that  God  who  watches  over  all,  aud 
especially  over  those  who  trust  in  him  and  do  his  work,  fur- 
nished for  his  servants  who,  in  those  times  of  trial  had  left 
all  for  his  truth's  sake,  even  in  the  remotest  solitudes,  a 
friendly  abode,  in  which  the  kindest  treatment  was  experi« 
enced.  These  places  of  rest  and  entertainment,  like  the  inns 
which  everywhere  meet  the  wayfaring  man,  were  more  nume- 
rous than  we  are  at  first  ready  to  imagine.  Every  glen,  and 
moor,  and  hill,  and  forest,  had  its  hut,  whose  door  was  ever 
open  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  by 
"cution.     There  is  to  be  met  with,  in  the  pastoral  dis- 
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tricts,  a  hospitality  to  which  inhabitants  of  towns  are  in  a 
great  measure  strangers.  There  is  an  honest  kindness  of 
heart  unostentatiously  displayed  by  the  ruder  occupants  of 
the  desert,  which  may  well  put  to  shame  the  more  ceremo- 
nious politeness  of  the  urbane  part  of  the  community.  The 
hospitality  of  those  days,  however,  was  not  simply  that  of  a 
natural  benevolence,  or  merely  conventional  custom — it  was 
the  hospitality  of  principle — it  was  beneficent  treatment  for 
Christ's  sake;  for  they  looked  on  the  men  who  bespoke  their 
sympathy  as  sufferers,  especially  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
Mr  Peden,  during  his  temporary  residence  at  Gilchristland 
Shiel,  was  not  idle;  for  as  this  pious  household  failed  not  to 
minister  to  him  in  temporal  things,  he  did  not  fail  to  minister 
to  them  in  spiritual  things.  To  minister  in  the  Gospel  was 
his  work  and  his  delight,  and  for  the  truth's  sake  he  endured 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  subjected  himself  to  hardships  of 
every  description.  One  day  he  was  engaged  in  his  spiritual 
vocation,  expounding  the  Scriptures  to  the  family,  and  pro- 
bably to  a  few  of  the  neighbours  met  with  them.  He  en- 
larged on  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  little 
audience  were  intent  on  the  weighty  matters  presented  to 
their  notice,  and  were  happy  in  listening  to  the  joyful  sound. 
They  were  assembled  in  a  retreat  where  little  danger  was 
anticipated,  and  therefore,  without  much  anxiety  about  their 
safety,  they  gave  their  minds  entirely  to  the  religious  exercise 
in  which  they  were  employed.  The  apparent  eagerness 
with  which  this  little  flock  in  the  wilderness  received  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  filled  the  breast  of  the  preacher  with  a 
heavenly  satisfaction,  and  imparted  a  holier  earnestness  to 

his  address.      To  (lie  man  whose  great  object  is  to  win   SOuls 

to  Christ,  nothing  is  more  gladdening  than  to  witness  the  truth 
taking  effect  on  those  to  whom  it  is  propounded.  And  in 
what  blessed  circumstances  must  that  company  of  worship- 
pers be,  on  whom  the  Spirit  In  his  saving  influences  has  de- 
scended, softening  the  heart,  and  uniting  the  soul   to  Christ, 

in  a  relation  never  to  he  dissolved] 

As  Mr  Peden  and  his  company  were  thus  engaged,  a 
sound  like  the  wailing  of  an  infant,  and  then  like  the  soft 
bleating  of  a  Bheep,  was  heard  not  far  from  the  hoc 

body  took  notice  ()f  it,  nor  was  i1  Decessary,  ;>-  everyone 

knew    wh.il     il     was.       In    a    little  the    s.une    sound    W8S    he.ud 

again,  hot  in  rather  a  stronger  tone.     No  one  stirred.     At 
he  Bound   was  heard,  with  startling  violence,  close  at 

t  he  dour,  and  then   louder  still  w  ill; in  t  he  door,   ;ind  SO  i ni ;>.'.- 

tiently  Incessant,  thai  tl.  ;d  rote  to  drive  awaj  tbs 
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intruder  that  had  come  so  unseasonably  to  disturb  their 
serious  thoughts.  It  was  a  large  sheep  that,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  sought,  on  a  fine  day,  when  the  rest  of  the 
flock  were  grazing  tranquilly  on  the  bent,  shelter  about  the 
door.  The  shepherd  instantly  turned  it  out  to  the  heath, 
and  following  it  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  discovered, 
to  his  surprise,  a  party  of  moss-troopers  advancing  iu  the 
direction  of  his  cottage.  All  within  was  consternation,  and 
the  poor  sheep,  whose  obtrusive  bleatings  were  considered  as 
a  special  annoyance,  was  now  regarded  as  a  harbinger  of 
mercy,  sent  to  warn  them  of  their  approaching  danger. 
Whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  visit  of  the  poor 
animal  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obvious  that  Providence  made 
use  of  it  as  a  means  of  rescue  to  the  ecpially  helpless  sheep 
of  his  fold,  who  were  convened  within.  The  Lord  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  instruments  when  he  has  work  to  perform,  or 
deliverances  to  accomplish;  "for  all  are  his  servants." 

The  meeting  was  instantly  dispersed,  and  Mr  Peden 
hastened  to  the  cave  of  Garrick  Fell.  The  dragoons,  disap- 
pointed in  their  object,  returned  without  perpetrating  any 
act  of  violence,  and  the  honest  shepherd  and  his  household 
gave  thanks  to  Jlim  who  had  provided  for  them  a  feast  of 
good  things  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  had  not  permitted  the 
enemy  to  mingle  their  blood  with  their  sacrifice.  Their 
spiritual  meal  was  sweet,  and  sweet  also  was  the  deliverance 
vouchsafed.  Meanwhile,  the  venerable  servant  of  God 
reached  his  cavern  with  safety,  and  there  praised  and  honoured 
Him  who  had  added  this  one  deliverance  more  to  the  many 
formerly  experienced.  This  cave,  the  roof  of  which  was  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  the  mighty  mountain,  was  capable 
of  accommodating  with  ease  several  persons  at  once.  Its  en- 
trance, which  was  narrow,  was  concealed  by  a  special  pro- 
vision of  nature —  a  large  bush  of  heather  growing  from  the 
turf  on  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture,  and  spreading  down- 
wards like  a  thick  veil,  covered  the  upper  half  of  the  open- 
ing ;  and  the  lower  part  was  screened  by  a  green  bracken 
bush,  which,  springing  from  the  bottom,  spread  itself  like  a 
feathery  fan,  till  it  met  the  pendent  heather,  and  then  the 
two,  like  the  folding-doors  of  an  inner  chamber,  closed  tin' 
entrance  in  such  a  way  that  no  individual  in  passing  could 
possibly  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  place,  however 
near  he  might  approach  it.  What  a  slender  barrier  some- 
times serves  as  a  complete  protection  to  those  whom  Provi- 
dence would  shield  from  harm  !  Here  the  good  man  was 
as   safe  iu  God's  keeping  as  if  he  had    been  encompassed 
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by  the  impenetrable  walls  of  the  solid  mountain;  and  his 
enemies  might  pass  and  repass  full  in  his  view,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  their  part  that  he  was  actually  within 
their  reach.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  Mr  Peden  must  have  looked  through  the  heathery 
curtain  which  formed  the  door  of  his  cell,  on  those  who 
sought  his  life,  as  they  marched  in  order  immediately  before 
his  face,  noticing  their  menacing  aspect,  hearing  their  angry 
words,  and  observing  at  leisure  the  deadly  weapons  which 
were  prepared  for  his  destruction.  The  feelings  of  a  person 
in  this  situation  must  be  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  man 
who,  from  his  well-sheltered  and  comfortable  chamber,  con- 
templates the  storm  as  it  rages  without.  The  cave  of  Gar- 
rick  Fell  might  be  cold  and  damp — still  it  was  not  cheerless, 
for  God  was  there,  and  its  occupant  enjoyed  both  personal 
security  and  peace  of  mind.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  suf- 
fering for  Christ's  sake;  for  in  proportion  to  our  outward 
afflictions  is  our  inward  consolation  :  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  Some  of  those  who  outlived  the  long 
period  of  the  Church's  distress  in  Scotland,  declared,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  Master's  kindness  to  them  in  the  days  of  their 
trial,  that  the  happiest  season  of  their  life  was  the  season  o^ 
their  persecution. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Campbell  of  Lochbruin — William  Good. 

The  village  of  New  Cunmock  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  a  short  way  from  its  source,  and  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Sanquhar.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  plain,  through  which  the  river  pursues  its  ser- 
pentine course  with  many  a  graceful  sweep,  resembling,  as 
has  often  been  observed  by  travellers,  the  links  of  the  Forth 
at  Stirling,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Each  side  of 
the  stream  below  the  village  is  walled  in  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, extending  many  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  The 
range  on  the  south  side  appears  to  be  the  eastern  spur  of  the 
Uxellnm  Mantes  of  Richard,  which  formed  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  ancient  Novantes  and  the  Damnii.  The 
line  of  mountains  on  the  north,  commencing  with  the  green- 
clad  hill  of  Ccrsancone,  is  supposed  to  form  the  western 
extremity  of  Ettrick  forest;  and  this  supposition  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  fact  that  the  name  Ettrick  is 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  chain— as  Loch  Ettrick, 
Ettrick  Stane. 

It  appears  that  the  district  round  New  Cumnock  was  a 
field  much  frequented  by  our  suffering  ancestors.  In  their 
days  it  was  in  a  much  wilder  state  than  it  is  now,  and  af- 
forded in  its  woody  coverts  a  comparatively  safe  retreat  from 
their  pursuers.  The  stream  of  the  Afton  issues  from  among 
the  dusky  mountains  on  the  south,  and  mingles  with  the  Nith 
near  the  village.  The  grandeur  of  its  scenery  is  the  boast  of 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  was  in  its  deep  re- 
cesses, and  among  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  steeps,  when 
the  Church  was  driven  to  the  wilderness,  that  many  a  faithful 
witness  for  God's  truth,  and  for  Christ's  kingly  supremacy, 
sought  a  refuge ;  and  far  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  the  hawk 
and  the  erne  were  their  companions  the  cranberries  gathered 
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among  the  heather  were  occasionally  their  food,  and  the  dark 
moss  water  their  drink.  "  They  wandered  in  the  wilderness, 
in  a  solitary  way ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in ;  hungry  and 
thirsty,  their  soul  fainted  in  them  ;  then  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  out  of  their 
distresses." 

Lochbruin  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Afton  to- 
wards the  mountains  ;  and  the  hill  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
bearing  the  same  name,  is,  on  the  top,  full  of  deep  moss-hags, 
and  presenting  a  most  uninteresting  appearance.  To  the 
south  lies  Cairnsmoor,  a  mountain  of  Alpine  grandeur,  at 
whose  rocky  base,  in  the  farm  of  Knockengarroch,  is  a  cave 
which  in  former  times  was  resorted  to  by  the  wanderers,  and 
where,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  its  entrance, 
diey  were  lodged  in  almost  complete  security.  In  traversing 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  and  observing  the  many 
secret  places  that  seem  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
concealment  and  refuge,  one  can  scarcely  help  entertaining 
the  idea  that  the  great  Author  of  nature,  when  he  made  the 
world,  formed  by  anticipation  these  abodes  of  secrecy,  that 
in  after  ages  "  the  earth  might  help  the  woman,"  when,  in 
times  of  persecution,  she  should  be  obliged  to  flee  "  into  the 
wilderness,  where  she  had  a  place  prepared  of  God."  And 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose,  had  it  not  been  for  those  in- 
formers with  whom  the  "camp  of  the  saints"  was  infested, 
that  ever  their  enemies  would  have  discovered  their  retreats, 
especially  in  the  more  dreary  and  desolate  localities.  But 
the  spirit  of  evil  prompted  them  to  the  work  of  spoliation 
and  death;  and  so  accustomed  were  the  dragoons  to  scour 
moss  and  hill,  that  it  became  to  them  an  employment  of  great 
excitement,  and  they  followed  it  with  as  keen  ;i  relish  as  ever 

sportsman  followed  his  game*  The  pleasure,  however,  v  hieh 
they  derived  from  this  pastime  was  not  without  its  abate- 
ments; for  not  a  few  of  them  occasionally  lost  their  lives  in 
rarious  ways.  Borne  plunged  into  the  deep  morass,  in  which 
man  and  horse  sunk  never  to  emerge;  others  were  killed  in 

falling  down  the  rocky  precipice;  others  were  carried   away 

by  the  roaring  flood;  while  others,  again,  were  shot  by  the 
oppressed  party  in  Belf-defence. 

Lochbruin  wai  tin-  residence  of  a  devoted  Covenanter  of 
the  nan  e  of  Campbell, a  good  man,  whose  care  was  to  ii\  e  to 

God,  and  to  follow  Christ  when  bisoausewaa  t  rii'd.      During 

the  persecut ing  period  a  man's  religion  was  tried  to  the  utter- 
most, and  his  sincerity  fairly  put  to  the  test  by  means  of 

alii i.-  ions    to  which    he    WSJ   subjected    for   the   tiath's 
0 
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sake.  A  hypocrite  bad  no  inducement  to  connect  himself 
with  a  suffering  remnant;  because  neither  name  nor  profit 
was  to  be  reaped  from  the  adoption  of  their  profession.  On 
the  contrary,  scorn,  and  poverty,  and  death,  were  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  portion  of  all  who  identified  themselves  with 
their  cause.  By  the  grace  of  Him  whom  they  honoured, 
however,  these  holy  men  were  enabled  to  live  above  the 
world,  and  to  despise  alike  its  favour  and  its  frowns,  for  the 
sake  of  Him  whose  credit  and  whose  interests  lay  nearer 
their  hearts  than  all  earthly  considerations  together.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrained  them,  so  that  they  counted  not 
their  own  lives  dear  unto  them,  that  they  might  maintain 
that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  and  pro- 
pagate that  truth  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them.  Their 
maxim  was,  that  they  would  rather  suffer  themselves,  than 
that  the  interests  of  true  religion  should  suffer  by  them. 

As  the  farmer  of  Lochbruin  was  one  day  at  home,  and  en- 
joying himself  in  the  midst  of  his  family — a  luxury  which, 
in  those  precarious  times  Avas  but  rarely  tasted — and  dreading 
no  immediate  danger,  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold burst  into  his  master's  apartment  with  the  information 
that  the  dragoons  were  in  sight.  All  was  consternation.  The 
merciless  enemy,  that  spared  no  age  nor  sex,  was  at  hand; 
and  a  happy  and  harmless  family  might  in  a  few  minutes 
present  an  appalling  scene  of  havoc  and  desolation.  "What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Every  one  knew  that  the  interests  of  the 
household  depended  on  the  safety  of  its  master;  and,  there- 
fore, instant  flight  or  concealment  was  the  first  consideration. 
Flight  was  determined  on,  as  being  the  more  preferable 
alternative  in  the  present  circumstances ;  and  Campbell 
hastened  to  reach  the  height  above  his  dwelling  before  the 
troopers  should  get  within  shot  of  him.  "  To  the  Nypes," 
cried  the  commander  of  the  party;  "  I  see  the  old  bird  has 
flown,  and  is  soaring  toward  the  highest  eminence."  The 
Nypes  is  a  lofty  ridge  that  rises  above  Lochbruin;  and  it  was 
in  this  direction  that  Campbell  was  fleeing  when  first  observed 
by  the  soldiers.  A  vigorous  pursuit  commenced.  The  dra- 
goons ascended  the  steep  with  all  the  speed  their  heavy 
horses  could  make;  and  ere  they  reached  the  summit,  that 
spreads  out  into  a  wide  mossy  platform,  Campbell  was  a  good 
way  in  advance,  dashing  through  the  long  heather,  and  wad- 
ing the  smeary  peat  ground  till  his  strength  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Ilis  pursuers  were  gaining  ground;  and,  seeing  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend,  he  resolved  to  conceal  himself,  if 
possible,  in  the  heath,  and  there  to  leave  himself  in  the  hand 
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of  Providence.  Having,  therefore,  reached  a  place  in  the 
moor,  the  inequality  of  which  screened  him  from  the  view  of 
the  troopers,  he  plunged  into  a  deep  and  narrow  trench  in 
the  moss,  the  sides  of  which  were  skirted  with  thick  bushy 
heather,  which  nearly  covered  the  opening  above.  Here  he 
lay  flat  on  his  back  looking  up  to  the  sky,  which  was  little 
more  than  visible  through  the  shaggy  coverlet  that  waved 
above  him.  The  heavy  tramp  of  the  cavalcade  approaching 
was  distinctly  heard,  till  at  length  a  tremulous  motion, 
imparted  to  the  yielding  turf,  announced  their  immediate 
presence — then  one  spring,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the 
whole  party  leapt  over;  while  he  distinctly  recognised  the 
bright  shoes  on  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  the  long  scab- 
bards dangling  by  their  side.  He  lay  with  a  palpitating 
heart  till  their  sound  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  then  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  and  saw  his  deliverance  complete.  The 
Lord,  in  whom  this  good  man  trusted,  did  not  desert  him  in 
the  evil  day,  but  wrought  for  him  a  deliverance  in  the  very 
presence  of  his  foes,  and  hid  him  as  in  a  grave  till  the  storm 
rushed  past,  and  left  serenity  behind.  "  Keep  me  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye;  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
from  the  wicked  that  oppress  me,  from  my  deadly  enemies 
who  compass  me  about."  This  humble  man  literally  laid  his 
body  in  the  dust  till  his  oppressors  passed  over  him,  without 
being  permitted  to  trample  on  him;  and  then  the  Lord,  the 
lifter  up  of  his  head,  gave  him  once  more  his  life  for  a  prey. 
]Iis  enemies  "compassed  him  in  his  steps,  they  set  their 
eyes  bowing  down  to  the  earth;  but  the  Lord  disappointed 
them,  and  delivered  his  soul  from  the  wicked."  We  are 
ready  to  say,  surely  this  man  must  have  been  very  thankful 
for  this  wonderful  rescue;  and  who  can  doubt  it?  These 
men  knew  well  hew  to  appreciate  every  providential  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf;  but  ought  we  not  to  be  as  thankful, 
naj,  much  more  thankful,  when  we  reflect  that  we  live  in 

times  when  we  enjoy  an  exemption  from  all  Bufferings  and 
hazard    whatever    <>n    aCCOUnt    Of  our    religious    sentiments  ? 

''The  lines  are  fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  we 
have  ;i  goodly  heritage."  We  may  profess  what  form  of  re- 
ligion we  ehOOSe,  without  the  tear  of  being  dragooned  into 
tin-  profession  of  an  opposite   form.      This   exemption    is   the 

pinion-  inheritance  which  our  excellent  forefathers  have 
handed  down  to  us;  and  it  is  the  frail  of  their  strn  logs,  and 
perils,  ami  Bufferings  unto  the  death;  forii  was  not  for  them- 
selves only  thai  they  strove,  it  was  also  tor  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  whose  spiritual  w<  tfare  was  with  them 
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a  matter  of  no  inferior  moment.  Let  us,  then,  maintain  this 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  transmit  it 
to  the  race  that  is  to  come.  Our  religious  privileges  are 
highly  to  be  estimated;  and  the  best  way  in  which  we  can 
show  our  estimation  of  them  is  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  All  our  wrangling  about  external 
privileges,  valuable  as  these  privileges  may  be,  will  not  avail 
us,  unless  we  become  sincere  believers  in  Christ;  and  the 
offer  of  salvation  is  made  to  every  man  in  the  Gospel,  and 
happy  is  he  who  receives  the  offer.  All,  without  exception, 
are  warranted  to  accept  of  Heaven's  greatest  and  richest 
boon— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  all  who  accept  it  are  saved. 
Many,  in  struggling  for  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  have 
in  the  bustle  lost  their  souls,  because,  in  the  din  of  the  strife, 
they  forgot  the  main  thing;  but  the  worthy  men  who,  in  a 
former  age,  contended  valiantly  for  the  truth,  felt,  at  the 
6ame  time,  the  saving  power  of  that  truth. 

Not  far  from  Lochbruin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Afton, 
lived  William  Good,  another  eminent  Christian.  This  man 
was  also  a  Covenanter,  and  an  individual  whose  ruin  was 
therefore  determined  on.  His  place  of  residence  was  Little 
Mark  Lane,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dalegles  or  Dal- 
eccles,  which  literally  signifies  Kirkland,  and  which  designa- 
tion  plainly  intimates  that  there  existed  in  this  neighbourhood,, 
in  ancient  times,  a  place  of  worship.  The  name  is  Celtic, 
and  clearly  shows  that  the  worship  of  God  was  observed  here 
long  prior  to  the  Saxon  period.  It  appears  from  the  earlier 
records  of  our  country,  that  St  Columba,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  especially  successful  in  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  that  his  preachers 
had  there  established  themselves  in  many  places,  which  to 
this  day  bear  their  name.  This  holy  and  devoted  man  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  of  royal  descent.  "  He  was  educated 
under  St  Caran,  and  other  Irish  bishops.  After  founding 
some  monasteries  in  Ireland,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  induced  him  to  leave  his  country  and  pass  over 
into  Britain.  The  southern  parts  being  converted,  he  came, 
as  Bede  informs  us,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  northern  parts.  He  arrived  at  the  time  when 
Bridius,  a  most  powerful  king,  reigned  over  the  Picts,  and  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  converted  that  nation  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  by  his  preaching  and  example.  He  was  at- 
tended by  twelve  companions,  and  founded  the  monastery 
or  college,  of  Iona — a  very  different  society  from  the  later 
monkish  institutions.     For,  although  they  had  a  certain  rule. 
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and  might  deem  certain  religious  regulations  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  their  great  design  was,  by  commu- 
nicating instruction,  to  train  up  others  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Those  societies  which  sprung  from  them  became 
the  seminaries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  lived,  says 
Bede,  after  the  example  of  the  venerable  fathers,  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands."  There  is  every  likelihood,  then, 
that  the  church  to  which  the  lands  of  Dalegles  belonged  was 
originally  erected  by  the  followers  of  Columba;  and  that  the 
true  Gospel  was  preached  among  the  ancient  Celtic  people 
who  inhabited  this  district,  and  who  have  left  behind  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  place,  a  memorial  of  their  piety.  One 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  reflection,  that  the  rude  people 
of  forgotten  ages,  who  inhabited  these  upland  wastes,  were 
visited  with  the  message  of  grace,  and  were  subdued  and 
sanctified  by  the  pacific  and  purifying  doctrines  of  the  glo- 
rious Gospel. 

William  Good,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Campbell,  lived  to- 
gether as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  and  were  fellow-helpers 
to  the  truth.  Their  lot  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  expect  to  live  without  molestation;  and 
hence,  they  were  thankful  for  any  short  interval  of  repose 
with  which  Providence  might  be  pleased  to  favour  them. 
They  lived  with  death  before  their  eyes;  for  every  day 
brought  a  report  from  some  quarter  that  a  faithful  witness 
for  the  truth  had  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy;  and, 
therefore,  they  looked  upon  themselves  more  and  more  every 
hour  in  the  light  of  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the  earth. 
Persons  in  this  situation  must  experience  an  abstraction  of 
mind  from  earthly  interests,  and  an  approximation  of  BOul 
to  that  heaven  to  which  they  are  journeying,  which  is  but 
geldom  and  faintly  realized  by  those  who  are  at  ease,  and  who 
inherit  the  peaceable  days  of  Zion's  prosperity.  Hut  they 
who  lived  in  times  of  persecution,  ami  had  tribulation  in  tho 

tlcsii,  were  not  wretched  on  that  account;  for,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  external  troubles  was  their  internal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  peace  of  God.  M  1  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
less:  in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  in  me  ye  shall 
have  peace." 

One  day  :is  William's  wife,  who  was  busy  at    her  domestic 

employment,  happened  accidentally  to  step  to  the  door,  she 
observed  in  the  distanoe  a  company  <>t'  borsomen  coming  ap- 
parently straight  to  the  house.  She  at  once  guessed  their 
errand,  and  instantly  informed  her  husband,  <n  ho  was  \\  ithin. 
She  advised  him  to  flee;  bni  on  considering  the  matter,  this 
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was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  troopers  were  so  near 
He  could  not  leave  the  house  without  being  observed,  and 
there  was  no  place  of  safety  to  which  he  could  betake  him- 
self so  near  at  hand  as  to  be  able  to  reach  it  before  the  dra- 
goons came  up.  If  concealment  was  to  be  attempted  at  all, 
it  must  be  somewhere  within  the  house;  and  the  hope  of  being 
successful  in  this  endeavour  was  but  slender,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  dwelling.  There  was  no  time,  however,  to  de- 
lay; the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  life  was  sweet.  "  But  where 
shall  I  abscond  ?  "  said  he  to  his  wife,  whose  concern  for  his 
safety  was  extreme;  "  into  what  nook  shall  I  creep  ?  I  see 
no  corner  that  can  afford  a  hiding-place."  "  The  spence, 
gudeman,  the  spence;  run  to  the  spence."  The  spence  was 
an  apartment  in  the  older  farm-houses  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, which  was  appropriated  more  especially  to  the  use  of 
the  family;  and  was  of  a  somewhat  genteeler  description 
than  the  kitchen,  which  was  common  to  the  servants.  It 
was  to  the  spence,  then,  that  honest  William  Good  betook 
himself,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  as  being  the  only  likely 
place  in  the  domicile  where  he  might  remain  undiscovered. 
The  spence,  in  the  house  of  Little  Mark  Lane,  had  for  some 
time  been  converted  into  a  lumber-closet,  into  which  were 
crowded  articles  of  every  kind  that  were  unfit  for  use,  or  not 
immediately  required.  Old  chests,  and  barrels,  and  chairs, 
and  pots,  were  all  huddled  together.  Among  the  trumpery 
that  occupied  the  apartment,  then,  William  Good  hid  him- 
self, like  Saul  of  old,  among  the  stuff;  the  one  from  his 
friends,  and  the  other  from  his  foes.  The  door  of  the  spence 
opened  on  the  kitchen,  and  the  anxious  wife  placed  before  it 
a  ponderous  stone  trough  which  stood  near,  and  this  pre- 
vented the  door  from  being  easily  opened,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tended  to  lull  suspicion.  The  walls  of  the  kitchen, 
round  and  round,  were  of  a  sooty  black,  japanned  by  the  peat 
smoke  of  a  century;  and  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  being 
of  the  same  hue,  the  risk  of  discovery  was  less  likely.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  dragoons  approached  the 
house.  No  sight  was  more  appalling  to  the  helpless  peasantry 
than  that  of  a  gruff-looking,  swearing  trooper,  roughly  clad, 
sunk  to  the  knees  in  large  boots,  with  a  grisly  helmet  on  his 
head,  a  coarse  cloak  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  and  a  huge, 
cumbrous  scabbard  rattling  on  his  heels.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  were  men  of  blood,  who  rioted  in  human  sufferings,  and 
to  whom  the  waitings  of  humanity  were  merriment.  A  party 
of  such  men  now  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  terror  stricken 
Anne  Campbell,  whose  fears  wore  more  for  her  husband's 
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safety  than  for  her  own.  In  the  midst  of  her  fears,  however, 
she  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  external  composure  before 
her  enemies,  lest  any  apparent  trepidation  on  her  part  should 
beget  a  suspicion  that  the  object  of  their  search  was  within 
reach.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  greatly  the  Lord's 
people  are  strengthened  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  enabled  "  to 
gird  up  the  loins  of  their  mind."  It  was  in  the  time  of  her 
greatest  extremity,  that  the  wife  of  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
hill  exhibited  the  greatest  moral  heroism,  to  the  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  her  deadly  foes.  The  farm-house  of  Little 
Mark  Lane  underwent  a  strict  and  unsparing  scrutiny;  and 
barn,  and  stable,  and  cow-house,  were  all  explored  with  aa 
much  keenness  as  if  they  expected  to  find  some  great  and 
costly  treasure,  on  the  possession  of  which  their  future  hap- 
piness was  solely  to  depend.  But  though  they  sought,  they 
found  not.  The  sanctuary  in  which  the  master  of  the  house 
had  taken  refuge  was  left  inviolate.  They  never  imagined 
that  there  was  any  such  apartment  within  the  premises;  and 
their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  did  not  see  it.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  we  experience  a  deliverance  from  danger  when 
we  least  expect  it,  and  that  the  evil  which  we  dreaded  is 
warded  off  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  Almost  every  per- 
son may  remember  some  incident  in  his  history  illustrative 
of  this  remark,  and  proving  that  "man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  The  party  left  the  abode  of  these  good  people 
whom  God  cared  for,  and  sheltered  by  his  power,  under  the 
impression  that  he  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  was  not  there. 
When  the  danger  was  over,  William  left  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  mixed  again  with  his  household)  ami  received 
their  gratulations  on  account  of  the  narrow  escape  which  ho 
had  made.  Everyone  applauded  Anne  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  secreted  her  husband,  and  praised  the  contri- 
vance to  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  so  promptly 
given  birth.    If  William  had  been  sees  at  the  door  instead 

Of  his  wife,  his  doom  would  have  Kith  sealed;  as  in  that  case 

the  dragoons  would  have  been  quite  certain  of  liis  being  In  the 
house,  which  they  would  not  have  quitted  till  they  had  found 
him.  r.ut  the  Providence  thai  intended  to  delivor  him  or- 
dered it  otherwise,  and  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  benl  on  his  destruction,  h  will  surely  nol  bo  deemed 
out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  this  good  man,  to  sup- 
thai  his  gratitude  «>n  this  occasion  bore  some  proportion 
to  thegroatness  of  his  deliverance;  and  thai  bis  praj  er  to  the 
God  ox  his  life  would  bo  characterized  with  an  in< 
holy  fervour,  and  of  simplicity  of  confidence;  and  that   his 
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future  life  would  be  more  sincerely  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Him  who  had  graciously  saved  him  from  a 
violent  and  cruel  death.  A  grandson  of  William  Good  died 
in  Sanquhar  about  eighteen  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced 
age  ;  and  he  was  a  son  in  every  respect  worthy  of  such  an 
ancestor. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Alexander  Gray  of  Cambusnethan  Mains — James  Gray. 

In  the  catalogue  of  our  Scottish  martyrs,  we  are  not  to 
include  those  only  who  suffered  death  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  their  persecutors.  There  were  many  who  died  martyrs, 
whose  blood  stained  neither  the  heath  nor  the  scaffold,  but 
who  lost  their  lives  owing  to  the  many  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  for  their  adherence  to  the  truth.  Hun- 
ger, and  cold,  and  fatigue,  the  buffetings  of  the  storm,  and 
exposure  in  damp  and  dreary  caves,  wore  down  the  stoutest 
constitutions,  and  superinduced  diseases  which  brought  mul- 
titudes to  a  premature  grave.  The  numbers  who  died  by 
this  means  have  not  been  accurately  calculated,  but  they 
cannot  be  small;  and  many  of  them  being  strangers  in  the 
locality  where  they  ended  their  days,  must  have  been  buried 
quietly  in  the  moors  and  wastes  by  those  who  were  brethren 
and  sufferers  in  the  same  common  cause.  These  wort li ies,  as 
they  belonged  to  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  held  the 
testimony  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  Scotland's  tribulation,  de- 
terve  the  honourable  appellation  of  martyrs;  for  they  were 
really  such  in  every  sense,  excepting  that  of  a  military  or 
publie  execution.  The  traditions  respecting  such  individuals 
are  not  indeed  so  numerous  as  those  respecting  the  witnesses 
who  came  to  a  more  tragical  end;  hut  they  are  net  the  Less 
valuable,  nor  Less  deserving  of  record.  The  present  chapter 
shall  be  occupied  with  ■  few  notices  of  two  brothers  of  this 
class,  of  the  name  of  Gray,  whose  worth  of  character  and 
stedfastness  <>i'  prinoiple  deserve  remembrai 

Alexander  Gray,  the  first  of  the  brothers  whom  we  shall 
notice,  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan,  where  his 
parents  long  resided,  and  where  he  lived  till  the  period  of 
hi^  death,  which  was  near  the  (dose  of  the  persecution. 
Tradition  has  preserved  but  few  particular!  i  f  hi-  life;  bu! 
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these,  scanty  as  they  are,  are  fully  decisive  of  the  excellency 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  sincere  godliness.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
for  which  the  Covenanters  so  nobly  and  disinterestedly  con- 
tended. 

The  district  in  which  Alexander  Gray  lived  had  produced 
many  worthy  Christians,  and  many  leal-hearted  patriots. 
The  upper  and  middle  wards  of  Lanarkshire  were  famous  for 
the  support  of  the  covenants  in  the  stirring  times  of  the 
second  Charles;  and  many  a  brave  heart  poured  forth  its  best 
blood  in  behalf  of  a  cause  for  the  maintenance  of  which  no 
sacrifice  was  deemed  too  great. 

Cambusnethan  occupies  a  beautiful  locality  on  the  Clyde, 
the  vale  of  which,  as  a  popular  writer  remarks,  "is  soft,  sunny, 
and  fructiferous,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  country  that 
Scotland  can  boast  of."  Cambusnethan  House  is  an  elegant 
mansion,  and  stands  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
and  almost  in  the  centre  of  a  district  of  orchards  and  splendid 
villas.  It  is  second  only  to  the  princely  castle  of  Mauldslee, 
standing  in  a  like  position  about  two  miles  farther  up  the 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Carluke.  It  was  near  this  latter  place 
that  Gavin  Hamilton  resided,  who  suffered  in  1666.  Cam- 
busnethan has  been  the  scene  of  Christian  martyrdom;  for  it 
was  here  that  Arthur  Inglis  was  killed  by  the  troopers,  when 
they  found  him  sitting  in  the  field  reading  the  AVord  of  God. 
On  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  parish,  and  at  the  junction 
of  Clydesdale  and  Lothian,  is  the  famous  Darmeid  Muir, 
where  many  a  conventicle  was  held  by  the  worthies  in  those 
suffering  times ;  on  which  account,  as  Patrick  Walker  in- 
forms us,  it  got  the  name  of  the  "  Kirk  of  Darmeid."  It  is 
a  secluded  spot,  and  surrounded  by  high  moorlands;  so  that 
a  company  of  worshippers  could  remain  long  in  its  secrecy 
without  their  being  observed,  and  the  marshes  and  mosses 
contiguous  to  it  would  present  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  case 
of  pursuit  by  horsemen.  In  this  place  Richard  Cameron,  on 
his  return  from  Holland  in  1680,  held  a  fast  with  Cargill  and 
Douglas;  and  here  they  agreed  to  maintain  more  firmly  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  face  of  the  abounding  defec- 
tion of  the  times.  This  led  to  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
which  was  published  in  the  midsummer  of  this  year.  In 
1683  Mr  Ren  wick  commenced  his  ministerial  work  in  Scot- 
land on  the  same  hallowed  spot,  "  taking  up,"  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  "  the  testimony  of  the  standard  of  Christ  where  it 
had  fallen,  at  the  removal  of  the  former  witnesses,  Messis 
Cameron  and  Cargill.'" 
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The  following  is  a  tradition  respecting  a  conventicle  which 
met  at  Darngavel  in  Camlmsnethan.  When  the  assembly 
was  engaged  in  worship,  and  raising  aloft  the  voice  of  praise, 
the  melody,  wafted  by  the  breeze,  was  heard  at  Blackball, 
at  the  moment  a  trooper  happened  to  call,  in  passing.  The 
sound  reached  his  ear,  and  excited  his  suspicion.  The  farmer, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Covenanters,  and  a  man  of  humane 
disposition,  made  the  following  remark  :  "  Whenever  my 
neighbour  of  Darngavel  shears  one  of  his  sheep,  or  taks  alf 
ony  twa  o'  his  lambs,  he  sets  the  hale  flock  a-bleating."  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  dragoon,  who  departed  without  making 
further  inquiries. 

It  was  in  Cambusnethan  Mains  that  Alexander  Gray  re- 
sided, in  company  with  his  brother  James,  who  rented  the 
farm.  This  house  was  a  rendezvous  to  the  Covenanters,  who 
in  that  part  of  the  country  were  obliged  to  wander  from 
place  to  place;  and  many  a  desolate  sojourner  found  here  a 
friendly  shelter  and  prompt  assistance  in  the  day  of  distress. 
The  Wains  of  Cambusnethan  was  therefore  a  noted  house — 
a  house  equally  well  known  to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  dra- 
goons; and  many  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  latter,  with  a  view 
to  apprehend  those  who  had  taken  refuge  under  its  roof.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  troopers  were  in  no  instance 
successful  in  capturing  any  who  resorted  to  the  place.  Gray 
and  his  friends,  however,  were  frequently  in  danger,  and  the 
utmost  caution  and  vigilance  were  necessary  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  were  laid  for  them. 

The  laird  of  Cambusnethan,  like  many  others  of  his  station 
in  society  at  the  time,  sided  with  tlte  ruling  party,  it  is  said. 
and  countenanced  the  oppressors  of  the  people  of  God.  The 
same  thing  was  done  by  the  great  majority  of  the  gentry 
throughout  Scotland,  in  older  to  retain  their  worldly  DOS* 
sessions;  so  that  the  laird  in  this  instance  was  not  alone. 
Many  of  them  complied  more  through  necessity  than  inclina- 
tion; and  perhaps  the  laird  of  Cambusnethan  was  of  this 
number.  'J  hose  of  them,  however,  who  entered  heartily 
into  the  cause  of  the  persecutors,  were  a  particular  annoy- 
ance to  the  peasantry;  and,  co-operating  w'n\\  the  curateo, 
they  wroughl  no  small  havoc  in  tlu>  Chinch.  They  acted 
the  pad  of  little  tyrants  in  th<'  different  localities  where  they 
resided,  and  were  equally  dreaded  with  persons  of  greater 
influence.  Often  did  the  land  sail)  oul  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  seize  Alexander  Gray,  dead  or  alive,  li  pro- 
fessing Christians  would  show  but  the  tithe  ol  thai  seal  in 
the  service  of  God  that  the  wicked  manifest  in  the  service 
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of  Satan,  what  a  different  scene  would  soon  present  itself! 
Believers  in  that  case  would  be  like  a  dew  from  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  the  land,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  evil 
would  be  so  counteracted  by  them,  that  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  in  all  its  interests,  would  soon  be  weakened,  and 
come  to  nought. 

The  laird  of  Cambusnethan's  wife,  however,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  himself;  she  was  a  Covenanter  in  prin- 
ciple, and  one  who  feared  the  Lord.  Her  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  religion,  and  she  had  great  pleasure  in  spiritual 
exercises.  Her  husband's  conduct  was  a  matter  of  sincere 
grief  to  her,  and  her  righteous  soul  was  vexed  from  day  to 
day  with  his  unrighteous  ways.  Her  chief  object  was  to 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  his 
principal  employment  was  to  persecute  the  unoffending  sub- 
jects of  that  kingdom.  Lady  Cambusnethan,  as  she  was 
courteously  denominated  by  the  country  people,  employed 
all  her  efforts  to  counterplot  the  devices  of  her  husband  re- 
specting the  sufferers,  and,  through  her  instrumentality,  they 
were  often  warned  of  approaching  danger.  She  made  it  her 
endeavour  to  learn  from  the  laird  the  names  of  the  persons 
for  whose  apprehension  he  might  happen  to  be  making  pre- 
parations, and  when  she  learned  who  they  were  against 
whom  evil  was  meditated,  she  instantly  conveyed  the  neces- 
sary information,  that  they  might  forthwith  provide  for  their 
safety.  It  is  not  known  how  many  worthy  individuals  this 
good  woman  was  the  means  of  shielding  from  harm ;  but 
she  frequently  succeeded  in  rendering  abortive  the  measures 
of  her  husband  by  imparting  timely  warning. 

The  household  of  Cambusnethan  Mains  were  often  in- 
debted to  the  lady  for  their  safety  in  the  day  when  mischief 
was  plotted  against  them,  and  many  a  stealthy  messenger 
found  their  way  to  Alexander  Gray  and  his  friends.  By 
this  means  the  designs  of  the  persecutors  were  frustrated, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  accomplishing  their 
object. 

It  appears  that,  on  every  fitting  occasion,  the  lady  sought 
to  hold  intercourse  with  those  of  the  Covenanters  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  residence.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  this  in  the  moi-t  private 
manner,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  should  bring 
on  her  the  displeasure  of  the  laird,  and  expose  the  helpless 
wanderers  to  a  still  more  severe  treatment.  The  society  of 
religious  persons  must  have  been  highly  valued  by  this  pious 
woman,  inasmuch  as  it  was  seldom  her  lot  to  enjoy  the  ordi- 
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nances  of  religion  in  the  connection  which,  in  her  conscience, 
she  most  approved  of.  On  one  occasion,  when  her  husband 
was  from  home,  the  people  in  the  vicinity  agreed  to  call  from 
his  retreat  one  of  the  wandering  ministers,  who  was  con- 
cealed in  the  district,  to  hold  a  conventicle  in  the  place.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the 
ground.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  prevent  a 
goodly  company  from  assembling;  for  in  those  days,  when 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  scarce,  people  deemed  it  no  hard- 
ship to  meet  even  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  tempest,  to 
listen  to  the  glad  sound  of  the  Gospel,  preached  by  the 
honoured  men  who  had  renounced  all  for  the  troth's  sake. 
On  this  occasion  the  congregation,  having  assembled  in  some 
retired  spot,  sat  on  the  cold  snow,  while  the  form  of  the 
preacher,  it  is  said,  was  but  dimly  seen  through  the  smoky 
drift.  The  lady  was  one  of  the  hearers  on  this  inclement 
day,  so  eager  was  she  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  and  seated  in  the  beild  of  a 
whin  bush  by  the  side  of  a  li  fail  dyke;"  and  though  all  was 
tempestuous  and  dreary  without,  yet  all  was  serene  within, 
and  the  peace  of  God  comforted  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
persons  were  exposed  to  the  beating  of  the  storm,  while  they 
followed  their  Redeemer  in  the  way  of  their  duty.  It  was 
doubtless  in  such  circumstances  that  many  caught  their 
death — seated  on  the  wet  ground,  or  on  the  .sinking  snow, 
while  they  were  exposed  to  the  chilling  sleet  and  drenching 
rain,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  damp  caves.  The  lady  had,  no 
doubt,  enough  ado  to  screen  herself  from  the  suspicion  of  ene- 

mies;  for  her  husband  had  in  his  own  house,  and  in  tin-  per80n 
of  his  wife,  what,  if  known,  would  have  proved   his  worldly 

ruin;  and  therefore  his  worthy  spouse  was  obliged  to  conduct 

elf  SO   as    to  excite    no  surmise-.      iier    presence  at   tho 

conventicle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  any, 

to   u   few   trusty  friends  to  whom   the  Secret    could  with  all 

v  be  imparted.  When  the  services  were  ended  the 
people  sought  their  several  homes,  and  the  preacher  betook 
himself  to  his  hiding-place,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  drifting 

SnOjW  left  no  trace  Of  their  footsteps. 

The   family  of  Cambusnethan    .Mains,  and    particularly 

Alexander  ( J  ray,  were  under  deep  obligations   to  the  gentle* 

woman.     But,  I  hough  she  was  a  umenl   In 

protecting  th  I   man   from  the  crafty  designs  of  his 

COUld    not    shield    him    from    disease.      for    DO 

fewer  thau  twenty-one  years  his  life  hud  been  in  jeopardy; 

and  yet,  "luring  that  long  period    he  had  DCVOT  BWerveO  from 
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his  principles,  nor  in  any  instance  yielded  a  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  oppressor,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary 
release  from  his  harassings.  Nor  is  saying  this  to  affirm  any- 
thing peculiar  to  Alexander  Gray,  for  the  same  thing  may 
be  asserted  of  almost  all  his  brethren  in  those  distressful 
times,  when  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  were  tested 
to  the  utmost.  For  many  weeks  in  succession  he  was 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  his  own  house,  and  to  seek  a 
lodging  in  dreary  caverns,  in  unsheltered  moors,  or  in  the 
lonely  mountain  dells.  In  the  time  of  a  severe  storm,  when 
the  cattle  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  draw  near  the 
abodes  of  men  for  shelter,  the  covert  of  an  out-building  or  of 
a  rude  barn,  with  a  corn-sheaf  for  his  pillow,  and  the  newly 
thrashen  straw  for  his  bed,  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  no 
small  luxury.  We,  in  days  of  peace  and  domestic  comfort, 
can  form  but  little  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
men  as  Alexander  Gray  would  appreciate  the  rude  accommo- 
dation of  a  barn  or  a  shieling,  when  the  retreat  of  the  dark 
moss-hag  or  the  feathery  covert  of  the  brackens  of  the  hill 
was  their  usual  haunt. 

The  constitution  of  Alexander  Gray  was  originally  good, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  even  robust.  His  was  a  manly  and  well- 
built  frame,  which  promised  to  wear  for  many  a  long  year. 
The  treatment,  however,  to  which  it  was  subjected  ultimately 
made  inroads  on  it,  and  at  length  forced  it  entirely  to  give 
way.  Hunger  and  cold,  and  fatigue  and  anxiety,  may  be  sus- 
tained for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  weeks,  without  much 
damage;  but  years  of  painful  endurance  in  this  way  must  tell 
another  tale.  Accordingly,  after  exposure  to  a  severe  winter, 
and  to  a  chilling  and  inclement  spring,  the  health  of  Gray 
began  to  decline,  and  the  symptoms  of  some  deeply-seated 
disease  showed  themselves.  No  medical  aid  could  be  pro- 
cured, as  no  practitioner  in  the  place  could  be  trusted  with 
the  secret  of  his  hiding-place.  The  enemies  of  these  worthy 
men  endeavoured  to  close  up  every  avenue  of  human  sym- 
pathy through  which  the  outlettings  of  a  brotherly  kindness 
might  perchance  flow  in  their  direction.  In  those  days  the 
men  of  the  healing  art,  whose  very  office  it  is  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  humanity,  were  either  so  inhuman  themselves, 
or  so  much  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  tiie  rulers 
of  the  time,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  Covenanter  suffering  under 
a  severe  malady,  and  particularly  needing  their  assistance, 
they  could  not  be  confided  in.  Our  worthy  was,  therefore, 
wholly  left  to  the  secret  help  of  friends,  and  to  the  care  of 
Providence. 
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At  the  close  of  summer,  therefore,  Gray's  case  was  con- 
sidered hopeless,  and  his  situation  was  very  distressing.  He 
was  at  the  time  lying  in  a  cave,  and  at  some  distance  from 
his  house.  The  abode  to  which  he  was  now  confined,  to 
avoid  the  detection  of  his  enemies,  was  a  most  unsuitable 
place  for  a  sickly  man,  the  extremity  of  whose  disease  had 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  As  the  cavern  was  dis- 
tant from  his  dwelling-house — a  circumstance  which  rendered 
attendance  on  the  patient  inconvenient — his  brother  James, 
who  waited  on  him  with  all  the  assiduity  of  fraternal  kind- 
ness, sought  for  him  a  resting-place  near  the  house.  This 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  standing  corn,  whose  crowded 
stalks  afforded  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  winds  on  all 
sides.  Here  a  bed  was  prepared,  and  all  the  attention  shown 
him  that  his  afflictive  condition  required;  still  the  disease 
was  not  arrested,  but  the  fever  burned  in  his  veins  as  for- 
merly. In  this  exposed  situation,  the  cold  and  damp  atmo- 
sphere of  night  must  have  contributed  materially  to  hasten 
on  the  crisis  that  was  obviously  at  hand.  When  his  affec- 
tionate brother  saw  that  his  life  was  drawing  near  its  close, 
he  resolved  on  removing  him  to  the  house,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might.  He  perceived  that  a  discovery 
would  make  little  difference  to  his  brother,  whom  a  few  brief 
hours,  or  days  at  farthest,  must  bring  to  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living;  and  as  for  himself  he  was  prepared  to  abide 
the  consequences. 

In  conveying  Alexander  Gray  into  the  house,  the  utmost 
secrecy  was  necessary.  The  danger  of  placing  the  dying 
man  on  his  own  bed  was  apparent  to  every  one,  because  on 
the  slightest  search  made  l>\  the  enemy,  a  discovery  would 
be  made  at  0HC6.  There  was  in  the  house  a  dark  lumber- 
closet  unoccupied,  and  here  a  couch  was  spread  as  soft  and 
Comfortable   as   circumstances    -would    allow;    and    into   this 

place  was  the  good  man  carried  by  his  affectionate  relations, 

who  watched  over  him  with  unceasing  kindness  till  he  died. 
Daring    the   time   that    Alexander  (irav   lav  in   the   farm- 
house, t  he  lady,  who  had  heard  of  his  illness,  w  ished  much  to 

pay  him  a  \i  it,  both  to  show  her  respeel  tor  an  honoured 
Follower  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  receive  ids  blessing  before  he 

died.     Accordingly  this  Christian  Woman  called  at  the  Mains 

of  Cambusnethan,  her  ostensible  object  being  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  dairy,  the  furniture  of  which,  it  had  been  re- 
ported,  was  kepi  by  the  "  gudewife"  in  ;i  very  cleanly  style; 
but  her  real  objeel  wa  the  dying  man.    By  this  means 

her  true   errand,   which  was    known    to  the   family,  was  con- 
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cealed  from  the  servants,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent to  intrust  the  secret.  The  pious  wish  of  the  lady 
was  not,  however,  gratified,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  approach 
the  bed  of  the  dying  saint  without  being  seen  by  the  servants. 
She  returned  so  far  without  her  errand,  though  not  without 
the  blessing  of  the  good  man,  though  she  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  it  pronounced  with  his  own  lips.  God's 
people,  how  different  soever  their  stations  in  life  may  be,  are 
nevertheless  one  in  spirit,  and  they  feel  the  indescribable 
bond  of  Christian  attachment  uniting  their  hearts  together  in 
the  Lord.  This  Christian  gentlewoman,  though  occupying  a 
much  higher  standing  in  society  than  this  suffering  witness  for 
Christ,  considered  herself  on  a  level  with  him  as  a  believer, 
and  felt  for  him  as  a  fellow-saint.  She  came  to  visit  him 
in  his  affliction  because  he  belonged  to  Christ,  and  to  speak 
a  word  of  comfort  to  him,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  him  in 
the  Spirit;  and  she  was  doubtless  blessed  in  her  deed,  and 
the  favour  of  Him  whose  suffering  servant  she  had  come  to 
see,  would  rest  upon  her.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Alexander 
Gray  died  full  of  faith  and  patience,  and  in  the  comfortable 
views  of  the  glory  that  was  to  be  revealed.  His  life  of  wan- 
derings and  distress  ended  in  peace,  and  he  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.  This  worthy  man  was  as  much  a  martyr  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  bloody 
Clavers  on  the  moor,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  on 
the  scaffold.  His  life  was  really  sacrificed  in  the  cause, 
though  it  was  not  taken  away  by  violence;  and  his  name  is 
retained  among  the  honoured  worthies  who  "loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death." 

James  Gray,  after  the  decease  of  his  esteemed  and  be- 
loved brother,  felt  his  heart  still  more  strongly  attached  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
piety  and  of  unbending  principle.  The  suffering  of  the 
party  with  which  he  was  connected,  did  not  deter  him  from 
casting  in  his  lot  among  them.  lie  Avas  on  all  occasions 
ready  to  assist  the  sufferers,  whatever  might  be  the  distress 
in  which  he  himself  might  be  involved.  "When  the  Cove- 
nanters rose  in  the  west;  for  self-defence  in  asserting  their 
privileges,  he  was  ready  to  unite  with  them.  He  was  not,  in- 
deed, at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  but  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  his  brethren  there.  Having  understood  that  the  suf- 
ferers were  in  arms,  he  made  ready  with  all  haste,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  place  of  their  encampment.  As  he  was 
marching  onward,  however,  he  was  met  by  the  fugitives  from 
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the  battle-field,  who  informed  him  of  the  mournful  fate  of 
their  companions.  To  advance  was  needless,  as  the  fate  of 
the  day  was  already  decided,  and  he  returned  with  a  number 
of  the  fleeing  party  to  his  own  house.  Their  hearts  were 
full  of  grief;  and  sorely  did  they  lament  the  disastrous  issuo 
of  the  conflict.  The  mystery  of  Providence  in  permitting 
their  defeat  they  could  not  well  understand;  but,  believing 
that  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  does  all  things  well,  they 
felt  resigned  to  the  divine  disposal.  The  time  of  their  de- 
liverance, however,  was  not  yet  come;  but  the  principles 
which  eventually  wrought  out  their  emancipation  eight  years 
afterwards,  did  from  this  period  operate  more  energetically 
and  widely  on  the  public  mind. 

The  family  at  Cambusnethan  Mains  courteously  entertained 
the  wanderers,  and  with  an  unsparing  hand  supplied  their 
necessities.  The  homely  fare  prepared  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  household  was  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
pany that  had  arrived,  and  hence  all  the  female  occupants 
were  instantly  employed  in  making  suitable  preparations. 
The  empty  bread-basket  was  soon  replenished  with  cakes, 
hard  and  hot  from  the  girdel,  and  creamy  milk  and  fragrant 
butter,  fresh  from  the  well-kept  dairy,  were  placed  beside 
the  ponderous  kebbock  on  the  hospitable  board;  and  many  a 
hungry  and  weary  wight  was,  on  that  occasion,  after  thanks 
given  to  Him  who  fills  all  his  creatures  with  plenteousness, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  simple  but  healthful  fare 
of  which  they  partook.  "  Use  hospitality  one  to  another, 
without  grudging,"  is  the  injunction  of  Scripture;  and  it  is 
an  injunction  which  our  persecuted  forefathers  did  not  treat 
with  neglect,  even  though  their  compliance  with  it  exposed 
them  to  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  also  to  the  loss  of 
their  lives.  The  company  at  Cambusnethan  Mains,  after 
the  kindly  entertainment  they  had  received,  dispersed  and 
BOOght  safety  in  their  various  places  of  concealment.  James 
Gray  was  after  this  subjected  to  much  trouble  from  hit 
enemies,  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  apprehending  him. 
Ho  was  preserved  dining  the  trying  times  that  followed; 

lie  saw    the    Revolution,  and    lived  many  years  after  it.      The 

mdants  of  James  Gray  are  persons  of  honest  reputation 
in  the  places  where  they  live,  ami  the  character  of  their 
Ancestor  is  worthy  of  their  imitation* 

The   "  Ineail-roller,"    as    it    is   called,   whieh    was   so    busily 

employed  on  thai  eventful  dag  in  the  kitchen  ofCambvam 
than  Mains  is  spreading  out  on  the  baking  hoard  the  oaten 
sand  the  broad  thin  scones,"  the  wnlo  o1  frosts 

p 
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is  still  preserved,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  a  femalp  de- 
scendant of  the  name  of  Gray,  resident  in  Douglas,  and  great- 
great-grandniece  to  Alexander  Gray.  It  has  been  carefully 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  is  kept  as  a 
valuable  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

There  is  in  the  town  of  Douglas  another  memorial  of  co- 
venanting days — the  "  meal-basin  "  of  John  Brown,  the  martyr 
of  Priesthill.  It  is  a  specimen  of  good  workmanship,  consi- 
dering the  times.  It  is  made  of  plane-tree,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  at  least  two  pecks  of  meal.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation;  and  although  the  wood- worm  has  made 
in  it  many  perforations,  it  may  yet,  with  tolerable  care,  be 
kept  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  interesting  to  hold  in 
one's  hand  the  identical  vessel  which  rested  on  the  knees  of 
the  saintly  Priesthill,  while  his  wife  rained  from  her  hand 
the  snow-white  meal  with  which  she  thickened  the  porridge 
that  steamed  over  the  fire  of  flowing  peats  piled  endwise  on 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Curate  of  Kirkbride — Two  Pious  Families. 

Kirkbride  is  an  old  ruinous  church  among  the  mountains  in 
the  upper  part  of  Nithsdale.  The  parish,  which  originally 
derived  its  name  from  the  church,  was,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  divided,  and  attached  to  the  respective 
parishes  of  Durisdeer  and  Sanquhar.  The  church,  the 
naked  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  is  very  small — not 
capable  of  containing  perhaps  above  a  hundred  persons.  It 
stands  on  a  sloping  side  of  a  green  mountain,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  to  the  south-east.  The  view  is  termi- 
nated by  the  dark  blue  mountain  of  Criffell,  which  over- 
looks the  Solway  Frith,  and  a  large  tract  of  the  west  coast 
of  England.  This  part  of  the  country  was,  in  ancient  times, 
for  the  most  part  clothed  with  a  dense  forest,  especially  in 
the  straths  and  valleys,  and  round  the  bottoms  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  this  chinch  was 
built  so  far  up  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,  and  above  the  Upper 

limits  of  the  forest.     The  scenery  in  the  immediate  locality 

of  the  ruin  is  very  grand.  The  hills  around  are  not  dad 
with  heather — they  are  covered  with  deep  verdure.      On  the 

right  there  is  a  deep  glen,  called  "The  Lime  clench" — pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  limestones  which  have  occasionally 

been  found  in  it.  The  sides  of  this  glen  are  bold  and  pre* 
cipitOOS,  and  the  mountains  at   its  Upper   extremity  rise   to   a 

great  height.  <>n  the  left  is  the  deep  and  darkly-wooded 
ravine  through  which  the  Enterkin  pours  its  troubled  stream, 
whose  romantic  or  rather  terrible  pcHi  among  the  Lowthe* 
Hills,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  of  the  rescue  which  took 
place  In  the  times  Of  the  covenant,  and  in  which  also  Drum- 
Ianrig,  of  persecuting  notoriety,  intercepted,  on  hi^  journey 
to  Edinburgh,  a  party  of  ( lovenanters,  on  a  Sabbath  morning) 
on  their  way  to  a     ••  nmcntal  occasion  In  the  low  country,  bu' 
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whom  he  durst  not  attack  in  the  narrow  and  dangerous  defile, 
though  he  promised  to  hold  a  reckoning  with  them  on  another 
day.  To  the  north  of  the  venerable  ruin  lies  the  small  but 
beautifully  secluded  valley  of  Strathqnhairn,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  a  solitary  hut  built  of  stone  and  turf,  and 
which  is  not  without  incidents  of  its  own.  The  lonely 
churchyard,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  contains  a  variety 
of  tombstones  which  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  ancient 
dead.  Some  of  these  monuments  are  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  bear  inscriptions  in  characters  so  fantastic  that 
few  can  decipher  them.  From  the  eastern  gable  of  the 
building  is  still  suspended  the  bell,  the  sound  of  which  as- 
sembled the  people  of  forgotten  generations  to  the  worship 
of  God;  its  iron  tongue  is,  however,  now  silent,  save  when 
an  occasional  preacher  congregates  among  the  graves  the 
worthy  inhabitants  whose  "  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain." 

It  is  not  correctly  known  in  what  particular  era  this  little 
place  of  worship  was  first  erected,  although  tradition  has  its 
own  tale  respecting  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  has 
been  reared  since  the  Reformation,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
structure.  The  religious  history  of  the  place  is  not  without 
interest.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  the  very  first  of  the 
parishes,  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  whose 
population  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke,  and  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformers.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  reformed 
worshippers,  who  were  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  church, 
because  the  civil  authorities  had  not  yet  declared  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  land,  met  in  the 
west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  around  an  aged  thorn  tree, 
under  which  the  preacher  stood.  The  truth  of  this  tradition 
seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  among  the 
many  persons  and  things  annually  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  the  ancient  thorn  tree  in  the  burying-ground  of  Kirk- 
bride  is  particularly  denounced.  This  circumstance  was  at- 
tested by  a  literary  gentleman,  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  very  worthy  man,  lately  deceased,  who,  when  in 
Rome  with  his  pupil,  heard  the  thing  with  his  own  ears; 
and  the  circumstance  was  to  him  the  more  interesting,  that 
Kirkbride  was  not  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  The  people  always  had  this  tradition,  but  its 
certainty  was  not  before  absolutely  known. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  very  acceptable  to  the  secluded  and  simple-hearted 
people  of  this  parish,  and  that  the  truth  in  its  saving  powo 
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had  been  very  generally  felt  among  them.  The  good  effects 
of  that  great  spiritual  awakening  which  in  those  early  times 
was  experienced,  continued  for  many  generations.  The 
most  of  the  ancient  families,  however,  who  had  for  ages  in- 
habited the  braes  of  Kirkbride,  have  been  dispersed,  through 
means  of  the  agricultural  changes  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  district.  Still  there  is  found,  among  their  thinly- 
scattered  population,  the  lingering  spirit  of  their  pious  an- 
cestors, and  much  worth  is  still  resident  in  the  lowly  cottages. 
En  the  landward  parts  of  the  country  there  subsists  more 
true  religion  than  we  are  generally  aware  of;  and  there,  like 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  desert,  Christ  has  many  a  choice  one  un- 
known to  the  world,  but  whom  he  tends  with  special  care, 
and  rears  with  his  gracious  hand  as  precious  plants  soon  to 
be  transported  to  another  soil. 

The  expulsion  of  the  curate  of  Kirkbride — an  affair  bott 
amusing  and  instructive — forms  the  principal  incident  re- 
lative to  this  place  in  times  of  Prelatic  usurpation.  The 
curate  of  Kirkbride,  it  would  appear,  was  a  person  of  a  very 
different  description  from  the  curate  of  Sanquhar.  Like 
many  of  his  brethren,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  bold  and  im- 
perious character — one  whose  moral  history  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been,  and  a  preacher  whose  doctrine  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  He  pressed  like  a  heavy  and  in- 
tolerable incubus  on  the  parish;  and  the  poor  people  who, 
in  better  times,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  purer  doctrine, 
and  to  a  milder  treatment  from  their  spiritual  guides,  felt 
the  bitterness  of  the  change.  A  hireling  had  been  intruded 
among  them,  who  cared  not  for  the  flock,  but  left  them  to 
wander  on  the  mountains  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day — a 
hireling  whose  voice  the  sheep  knew  not,  and  whom  they 
could  not  follow,  because  ho  was  a  stranger,  and  they  knew 
not  the  voice  of  Strangers.  In  this  situation,  then,  with  no 
one  to  care  for  their  souls,  ;i  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  insubor- 
dination began  to  show  itself.  The  little  parish  was  agitated 
from  end  to  end,  ami  its  rural  (piietude  and  Christian  poace- 

fuluess  were  troubled.    The  cottagers  met  in  companies  in 

each  Others  houses,  and  free  I  \  detailed  their  grievances. 
They  lamented  1 1  u>  circumstances  iii  w  hich  they  were  placed, 

and  expressed  both  anger  and  sorrow;  but  what  mere  could 
they  do  I    They  might  murmur  and  complain  in  secret,  but 

they  could  not  alter  the  comple\ion  of  the  times.  Their 
enemies  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  lie  resisted,  and 
the  rod    of  oppression  was  wielded    DJ   a  hand  too  potent  for 
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any  feeble  arm  among  them  to  wrench  it  from  its  grasp 
Their  situation  was  not  solitary.  A  moral  desolation  over- 
spread the  n  hole  land,  and  wailing  and  distress  were  common 
in  every  quarter.  The  spirit  of  the  community  was  bowed 
down  to  the  dust  under  the  load  of  an  oppression  which 
men  durst  not  attempt  to  throw  off.  Still  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  the  parish  was  not  to  be  borne  with,  and  something 
must  be  done  for  their  relief;  and  therefore  these  simple 
people  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  that  detested  branch  of 
Prelacy,  the  curate,  were  removed,  all  would  be  well.  It 
never  entered  their  artless  minds  that  their  meditated  out- 
rage would  be  revenged,  or  that  another  equally  bad,  if  not 
worse,  might  perchance  be  returned  in  the  room  of  him  whose 
fugitation  they  wished  to  effect.  But  who  was  to  perform 
this  deed  of  high  and  chivalrous  daring  ?  who  was  to  be  found 
possessed  of  the  hardihood  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of 
expelling  the  obnoxious  incumbent  for  ever  from  the  placo 
where  his  presence  was  so  unbearably  offensive  ?  Six  indi- 
viduals, it  is  said,  undertook  to  rid  the  parish  of  the  evil 
complained  of.  The  leader  of  this  little  band  was  a  worthy 
man  of  the  name  of  Clark,  some  of  whose  lineal  descendants 
are  at  the  present  day  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
chatnpions,  then,  having  engaged  valorously  to  assert  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  small  Christian  community  with 
which  they  were  more  especially  connected,  equipped  them- 
selves in  a  manner  befitting  the  onerous  task  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  accomplish.  Their  design  was  preserved  in 
deep  secrecy  from  the  party  whom  they  were  going  to  assail, 
that  they  might  with  the  greater  promptitude,  and  without 
any  obstruction,  perform  the  deed.  And  faithfully  and  re- 
ligiously was  the  secret  kept  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  confided;  for  even  here  there  were  spies  and  informers 
ready  to  communicate  anything  that  looked  suspicious  in 
word  or  deed. 

The  manse  of  Kirkbride  was  an  unique  specimen  of  the 
rude  masonry  of  the  olden  times.  It  was  constructed  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  defending  its  inmates  from  the  storms  of 
winter,  to  which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  it  was  peculiarly 
exposed.  Not  the  least  vestige  of  anything  ornamental  was 
to  be  seen  about  its  exterior;  but  then  it  had  all  the  strength 
of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  It  walls  were  of  great  thickness, 
and  so  firmly  compacted,  that,  on  being  demolished  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  were  over- 
turned. Whatever  it  was  prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  is 
obvious   that   nf>*»r  that  neriod  it  was  the  residence  of  men 
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who,  in  point  of  sanctity  and  usefulness,  had  few  compeers, 
and  with  whom  its  present  occupant,  the  curate,  was  not 
once  to  be  named.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  such  men, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  conveying  to  many  of  the 
poor  parishioners  *he  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  alienated 
their  minds  from  him  who  now  professed  to  exercise  among 
them  the  functions  of  a  spiritual  oversight. 

In  pursuance,  then,  of  their  grand  purpose  respecting  the 
citrate,  Clark  and  his  company  presented  themselves  on  the 
day  appointed  before  the  manse  of  Kirkbride.  They  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  front  of  the  house,  and  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  curate.  The  servant,  who  met  them  at  the 
door,  returned  to  inform  her  master  that  a  party  of  six  men 
wished  to  see  him.  "  Who  are  they?  and  what  do  they 
want  ?  If  they  are  asking  charity,  tell  them  to  go  elsewhere." 
"  They  are  not  beggars,  Sir,"  replied  the  maid;  "they  are 
tall,  stout  men,  with  bonnets  on  their  heads,  their  hose  drawn 
above  their  knees,  and  armed  with  large  clubs."  "  Tell 
them  that  they  can  have  no  admittance  here,  and  that  they 
must  be  gone  instantly."  She  returned  with  the  message, 
and  the  men  became  clamorous,  and  threatened  to  force  an 
entrance.  The  noise  at  the  door  roused  the  curate,  who 
looked  through  the  window  and  saw  the  men,  and  knew  them 
to  be  his  avowed  enemies.  He  instantly  learned  their 
design,  and  perceived,  from  their  determined  looks,  and 
from  their  warlike  attitude,  and  the  terrific  brandishing  of 
their  ponderous  clubs,  that  his  life  was  in  hazard.  To  defend 
himself  was  impossible,  and  the  only  means  of  safety  was 
flight.  During  the  altercation,  then,  between  the  assailants 
and  the  Bervant,  he  made  his  escape  through  a;  window  unper* 

ceived.  After  a  short  delay,  the  men  rushed  into  the  hous  \ 
and  the  maid,  not  knowing  that  her  master  was  gone,  was  in 
a  state  of  great  Consternation.  The  Btriotesi  search  was 
made,  but  he  coidd  not  be  found.  At  last  they  observed 
him  running  at  his  utmost  .speed  to  reach  the  height  above 
Btrathquhairn.  The  man  had  been  uncomfortable  in  hi., 
situation  through  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  his  life  being 
.sweeter  to  him  than  his  curacy,  he  aliandoiied  the  one  that 
he  might  retain  the  ot  her.      The  elopement  of  {he   curat 

far  secured  the  object  of  the  persons  who,  on  this  occs  ion, 
did  him  the  honour  of  a  -v.  i -it,  and  Providence  prevented 
them  from  Inflicting  any  injur}  on  his  person;  which  they 
might  probably  have  done  if  he  had  refused  o  vacate  his 
place  ;n  their  command.     What  beoam  •  of  this  man  • 

Wards  is    IlOt    known;    bttt    vt    is    not    oniilf    ly   that   he    would 
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60011  be  supplied  with  another  situation  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, considering  that  he  would  be  regarded  by  his  own  party 
ill  the  light  of  an  insulted  and  persecuted  individual,  who 
richly  deserved  their  sympathy  and  support.  His  departure, 
however,  must  have  afforded  a  subject  of  heartfelt  gratula- 
tion  to  the  poor  people  to  whom  his  ministrations  were  so 
unacceptable.  People  can  derive  no  spiritual  profit  from  the 
services  of  a  man  who  has  been  thrust  in  upon  them  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  such  an 
ungracious  intrusion.  The  inhabitants  of  Kirkbride,  at  this 
period,  by  no  means  enjoyed  a  millennium;  and  there  is 
little  likelihood,  though  the  obnoxious  incumbent  was  driven 
from  his  occupancy,  that  the  affairs  of  the  parish  would 
undergo  any  amendment  worth  the  mentioning  till  the  more 
auspicious  times  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Lord  loosed 
the  bands  of  his  enthralled  Church,  and  turned  her  captivity 
"  like  streams  of  water  in  the  south."  We  who  live  in  the 
days  of  a  happy  religious  liberty,  when  every  man  can  sit 
under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig  tree,  without  any 
restriction,  or  any  to  make  him  afraid,  should  learn  to  value 
our  privileges,  and  to  improve  the  breathing-time  which  God 
has  granted  us.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  bright  sky 
above  our  heads  may  suffer  an  obscuration,  nor  are  we  sure 
that  days  of  trial  do  not  await  us.  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  may  yet  see  fit  to  purge  his  floor  by  the  sifting  winds 
of  persecution,  before  he  gather  his  wheat  into  his  garner. 

There  is  another  anecdote  which  was  current  among  the 
older  people  of  this  district.  There  lived  somewhere  in  thi;» 
parish,  or  immediately  on  its  confines,  two  pious  families,  the 
heads  of  which  respectively  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
Prelatic  party.  Their  pertinacious  nonconformity  rendered 
them  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  ecclesiastical  supervisors 
of  the  period,  that  injunctions  were  given  to  a  number  of 
soldiers  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  apprehending 
them.  This  military  appointment  soon  became  known  to 
the  two  honest  Covennnters,  who  used  every  precaution  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  harm's  way.  They  knew  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  enemies,  and  the  artful  methods  which  they 
would  employ  to  circumvent  them.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  obliged  to  withdraw  from  their  own  hoases;  and 
the  two  companions  in  suffering  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
woods,  and  at  other  times  crept  by  stealth  into  the  dwelling 
of  some  friendly  neighbour,  who  pitied  and  sheltered  them  in 
their  perilous  circumstances.  Every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  to  seize  them  at  home  proved  abortive;  and 
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so  often  were  they  thwarted  in  their  purpose,  that  they 
resolved  to  abandon  the  project  as  utterly  impracticable.  It 
occurred,  however,  to  the  persons  who  professed  to  have  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  hireling  troopers, 
that  if  the  husbands  could  not  be  captured,  their  wives  at 
least  might  be  caught.  In  those  times  of  religious  oppres- 
sion, it  was  comparatively  rare  to  witness  helpless  females 
arrested  by  the  rough  hand  of  persecuting  violence;  and 
when  any  incident  of  this  description  did  take  place,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  display  of  uncommon  barbarity.  Hence  the 
women,  however  religiously  attached  to  the  covenanting 
party,  were  generally,  though  not  always,  overlooked.  In 
this  instance,  however,  no  leniency  was  shown,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  instructed  to  lay  hold  of  the  wives  in  default  of 
their  husbands. 

When  this  became  known,  these  virtuous  women  found 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament  as  their  husbands,  and 
saw  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  safety  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Their  case,  as  females,  however,  was  more  distressing 
They  were  less  capable  of  enduring  hardship,  and  their 
absence  from  home  could  be  less  easily  dispensed  with.  It 
happened  one  day  that  the  dragoons  were  out  on  the  search, 
and  the  women  having  received  information  of  the  circum- 
stance, betook  themselves  in  company  to  the  fields.  Them 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode  a  rising  ground  covered 
with  tall  broom,  whose  pliant  and  slender  branches,  loaded 
with  lovely  yellow  blossoms,  waved  gracefully  in  the  wind. 
It  was  in  the  very  heart  of  this  broomy  hillock,  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  its  densest  covert,  that  they  concealed  themselves. 
As  they  were  sitting  here,  closely  wrapt  in  their  mantles,  the 
soldiers  were  heard  descending  the  brow  immediately  behind 
them.  They  had  dismounted,  and  were  leading  their  lun SOS 
through  the  mazes  and  entanglements  of  the  hushes,  and   in 

their  progress  they  happened  to  advance  almost  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  spot  where  the  two  timid  daughters  of  the  cove- 
nant were  crouching  in  fearful  apprehension,     The  horsemen 

came    on    jesting,    and    laughing,    and    switching  the  llnwery 

broom,  and  at  length  approached  so  closely  to  the  hiding* 
place  of  the  matrons,  that,  as  theypassed  them,  their  long 
military  cloaks  came  trailing  over  tin*  heads  of  the  cowering 

fugitives,  who  ft  It  as  it'  a  mountain  were  falling  on  them,  and 

crepl  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground,  as  it'  they  would  have 

Mink  beneath  its  surface.    The  orisis,  however,  was  ovor. 

The  soldiers  moved  on,  and  the  women  remained  undisco* 

i.    Thus  did  the  Lord  preserve  these  feeble  and  help- 
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less  persons  who  trusted  in  him.  What  befell  them  and 
their  husbands  after  this  period  is  not  said;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  God  who  had  guided  them  hitherto, 
would  continue  to  be  their  guide  even  unto  death. 

The  paucity  of  anecdotes  regarding  the  Covenanters  who 
resided  in  Kirkbride  is  rather  remarkable,  considering  the 
firm  hold  which,  from  an  early  period,  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  had  pf  its  inhabitants;  and  their  spirited  con- 
duct respecting  the  curate  shows  that  these  principles  had 
not  been  abandoned.  The  want  of  traditional  incident,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  proves  that  the  good  people  who  tenanted 
this  locality  had  either  swerved  from  their  constancy  or 
were  overlooked  by  their  enemies.  The  likelihood  is,  that 
the  tales  of  interest  respecting  their  persecuted  ancestry 
have  died  out  with  the  people  of  a  former  generation.  This, 
at  least,  has  been  eminently  the  case  in  other  places  not 
far  from  the  scene  of  this  narrative,  where,  within  the  last 
few  years,  scores  of  instructive  rehearsals  respecting  our 
covenanted  worthies,  which  nobody  thought  it  worth  the 
while  to  arrest  in  their  progress  to  oblivion,  have  departed 
irrecoverably  with  a  few  aged  men  lately  deceased.  But 
though  names  and  occurrences  are  forgotten,  principles  liw 
— principles  which  are  indestructible,  and  principles  which 
are  destined  to  rectify  and  keep  in  order  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society,  and  finally  to  pervade  the  entire  living  mass 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world.  The  immediate  benefit 
which  resulted  from  the  successful  contendings  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  at  first  Confined  only  to  a  single  point  of  the 
geographical  surface  of  the  earth;  but  from  that  point,  as 
from  a  centre,  the  truth  has  radiated,  and  shall  ultimately 
spread  abroad  among  all  nations.  The  attempt  to  suppress 
the  truth  of  God  in  Scotland  by  persecution  was  the  very 
means,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  reviving  that  truth,  and 
of  diffusing  it  more  widely  around.  The  persecution  which 
commenced  in  Jerusalem  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  not  only 
throughout  the  land  of  Judea,  but  also  throughout  other 
countries.  It  was  then  that  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary 
began  to  swell  and  rise  like  a  mighty  flood,  dispersing  them- 
selves far  and  wide  through  all  lands.  Persecution  opened 
the  sluices  through  which  issued,  in  copious  floods,  the  streams 
of  those  sacred  waters  which  had  been  pent  up  within  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  then  the  full  river  of  God  flowed 
in  majestic  current  far  onward  into  the  sterile  regions  of 
Heathenism,  which  it  refreshed  and  fertilized,  eaumng  "the 
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desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  In  our  beloved 
land  the  claims  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  neither  so 
well  understood  nor  so  warmly  appreciated  as  after  the 
attempt  made  to  suppress  them.  The  rude  blasts  of  perse- 
cuting violence,  however,  made  that  fair  and  stately  tree 
under  whose  spacious  boughs  we  now  repose  strike  its  roots 
deeper,  and  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil;  and  now,  like  the 
tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  vision,  which  "was  strong, 
whose  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof 
to  all  the  earth;  whose  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
zuuch,  and  in  which  was  meat  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the  fowls  of 
heaven  had  their  habitation;"  like  this  tree  it  shall  be  "in 
the  midst  of  the  earth,"  and  it  shall  eventually  overshadow 
all  lands,  and  shall  continue  without  decay  unto  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  while  after  the  commencement  of  the  persecution  in 
Scotland,  James  Harkness  of  Locherben,  with  a  number  of 
others,  it  is  said,  left  his  native  country  and  took  refuge  in 
Ireland.  It  was  in  the  Emerald  Isle  that  they  looked  for 
that  repose  from  the  vexatious  harassings  of  their  perse- 
cutors which  they  could  not  find  at  home.  In  Ireland  the 
refugees  from  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  frequently 
found  an  asylum  in  the  day  of  the  Church's  tribulation.  It 
was  to  this  country  that  the  venerable  Peden  sometimes 
resorted,  when  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  bluidy  land, 
as  he  termed  Scotland,  when  the  sword  of  persecution  was 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  saints.  James  Harkness,  how- 
ever, did  not  feel  himself  at  ease  in  Ireland;  he  began  to 
view  himself  in  the  light  of  a  deserter  from  the  ranks  of 
that  noble  band  of  confessors  who  were  jeoparding  their 
lives  on  the  high  places  of  the  field,  in  maintaining  the 
standard  of  Zion  in  the  day  of  conflict.  The  loud  wailings 
of  his  brethren  in  their  native  land  were  wafted  across  the 
seas,  and  his  heart  was  stirred  within  him,  for  he  felt  himself 
identified  with  the  afflicted  remnant,  and  he  hastened  back 
to  help  to  "support  his  fainting  mother's  head"  in  the  day 
when  her  enemies  were  sorely  incensed  against  her,  and 
when  they  were  passing  over  her  prostrate  body,  and  tread- 
ing her  down  like  the  mire  on  the  streets.  He  therefore 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  tha1:  scene  of 
suffering  and  of  conflict  from  which  he  had  for  self-preser- 
vation withdrawn.  Some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ireland,  remained  in  the  land 
of  their  refuge,  where,  having,  it  is  said,  acquired  possessions*, 
they  became  permanently  resident.     James  Harkness  an  J 
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his  brother  Thomas,  however,  returned  to  their  native  land, 
where  the  one  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  other  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  memorable  rescue  at  Enterkin. 

The  notoriety  which  the  two  brothers  acquired  in  the 
cause  of  the  covenant,  pointed  them  out  to  their  enemies  as 
individuals  that  were  particularly  obnoxious.  James  they 
denominated  Harkness  with  the  "long  gun,"  and  Thomas 
they  styled  Harkness  with  the  "  white  hose."  The  import- 
ance of  the  two  brothers,  as  leaders  of  the  covenanting  party, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  Clavers  frequently 
attempted,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  negotiate  with 
James,  with  a  view  to  gain  him  over  to  the  ruling  party,  and 
promised  him,  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  a  captainship 
in  the  royal  forces.  Every  lure  of  this  description,  however, 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  him,  and  he  preferred  suffering 
to  worldly  honour  and  emolument,  when,  by  compliance,  the 
claims  of  conscience  must  necessarily  be  disregarded.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  one  who  had  suffered  persecution 
for  the  truth's  sake,  wou.d  himself  become  a  persecutor,  and 
plot  the  ruin  of  that  cause  and  of  those  friends  he  so  ardently 
loved.  But  when  the  object  of  his  enemies — which  was,  by 
means  of  solicitation  and  fair  promises,  to  gain  hiin  to  their 
party — failed,  they  were  determined  to  seize  him  and  his  as- 
sociates by  force,  and  where  they  could  not  bend  the  will, 
to  punish  the  person.  As  he  and  his  friends  were  skulking 
nmong  the  wild  mountains  and  solitary  glens  of  Nithsdale, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  hastily  sur- 
rounded them,  and  took  them  prisoners.  It  was  in  vain  to 
resist;  they  were  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  powerful  foe,  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  The  commander 
of  the  party  who  apprehended  them,  was  a  man  of  a  fiery  and 
cruel  disposition,  and  he  used  them  with  great  harshness.     It 

appears  that  prisoners  were  frequently  treated  in  a  very  bar- 
barous manner  by  the  soldiers  who  conveyed  them  to  their 
place  of  destination.  They  were  permitted  to  ad  as  thej 
pleased,  no  superior  authority  offering  t  <  >  control  them;  and, 

indeed,  t lie  rigour  exercised  en  their  part,  so  far  t'nun   giving 

offence,  weald  be  regarded  with  approbation  by  the  officers. 
Of  this  rigour  we  have  an  example  In  the  case  of  the 
Cargill,  whose  feel  Bonshaw  tied  below  the  horse's  belly,  in 
:i  way  so  hard  and  painful  that  the  worthy  man  was  obliged 
to  remonstrate  with  him  <>n  his  cruelty. 

When  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh-— to  which  place  the} 
were  conveyed  to  be  tried  they  weir  put  into  a  place  of 
confinement,  from  which,  before  the)  were  br<  i  ghl  to  trial 
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they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.      They  then  pro- 
ceeded homewards  with  all  the  secrecy  and  despatch  they 
could,  and  passing  Biggar,  where  the  leader  of  the  party  who 
conducted  them  to  Edinburgh  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
resident,  they  resolved  to  visit  him.     Their  design  in  waiting 
on  him  was  to  put  in  execution  a  project  which  they  had 
devised  for  the  purpose  not  of  injuring,  but  of  frightening, 
one  who  had  caused  them  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
As  they  approached  his  house  he  observed  them,  and  at  once 
knew  them  to  be  the  prisoners  who  were  recently  under  his 
charge.     He  could  not  understand  how  they  had  possibly  got 
free,  and,  dreading  mischief  from  them,  he  hid  himself.  At  the 
door  they  asked  civilly  for  the  captain,  and  said  they  wished 
to  see  him  on  particular  business.     His  wife,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  character  of  her  visitoi-s,  said  he  was  not  at 
home.     Harkness  began  to  fear  lest  their  intention  should  bo 
defeated,  when  a  little  boy  standing  near  said:  "  I  will  show 
where  my  father  is,"  and  forthwith  conducted  them  to  the 
place  of  his  concealment.     They  instantly  dragged  him  out, 
as  the  soldiers  used  to  do  the  Covenanters  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  appeared  as  if  they  were  going  to  take  his  life. 
They  imitated  in  all  respects  the  manner  in  which  the  dra- 
goons shot  the  wanderers  in  the  fields.     Having  furnished 
themselves  with  a  musket,  probably  from  his  own  armory, 
they  caused  him  to  kneel  down,  while  they  tied  a  napkin  over 
his  eyes,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  immediate  death. 
The  poor  man,  in  the  utmost  trepidation,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit.    He  bent  on  his  knees,  and,  being  blindfolded,  he  ex- 
pected every  moment  when  the  fatal  shot  would  be  poured 
into  his  body.     Harkness,  after  an  ominous  silence  of  a  few 
seconds — a  brief  space,  doubtless,  of  intense  anxiety  and 
agony  to  the  helpless  captain — fired,  but  fired  aloft  into  the 
air.     The  innocuous  shot  went  whizzing  over  the  head  of  the 
horror-stricken  man,  who,  though  stunned  with  the  loud  and 
startling  report,  sustained  no  injury.     Having  then,  by  way 
of  chastisement,  succeeded  in  making  him  feel  something  of 
what  the  poor  Covenanters  felt  when  their  ruthless  foes  shot 
them  without  trial  or  ceremony  in  the  fields,  they  took  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  raised  him  up,  almost  powerless 
with  terror,  to  his  feet.     The  circumstance  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind;  he  saw  he  was  fully  in  the  power  of 
the  men  who  had  thus  captured  him,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, they  had  aune  him  no  harm.     Surprise  and  gladness 
took  the  place  of  the  fear  of  death  and  of  the  anguish  of 
dr^pair,  in  the  grateful  man's  bosom.     He  confessed  that  the 
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sparing  of  his  life  was  owing  to  their  Christian  clemency, 
and  to  the  merciful  character  of  their  religious  principles. 
He  freely  admitted  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated, was  very  different  from  that  displayed  towards  them 
by  the  party  to  which  'le  belonged,  and  that  they  had  amply 
rewarded  him  good  for  evil.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  a 
sense  of  the  favour  shown  him,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no- 
thing before  him  but  a  prospect  of  immediate  death.  Kind- 
ness, it  is  said,  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  attended  with  the  very  best  results.  He 
avowed  on  the  spot  his  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  his  determination  to  quit 
for  ever  a  service  in  which  he  was  too  plainly  fighting  against 
God.  What  kindness  he  showed  on  this  occasion  to  Hark- 
uess  and  his  companions  is  not  said,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
became  a  new  man.  He  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  and  embraced  with  a  cordial  faith  the  doctrine  of 
Christ;  and  all  this  resulted  from  the  incident  above  narrated. 
The  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Lord  is  sometimes  pleased 
to  direct  the  attention  of  sinners  to  the  truth  are  surprising, 
and  any  means  will  do  when  he  works.  It  is  not  said  what 
incidents  befell  this  individual  owing  to  the  change  of  his 
views  on  religious  matters;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  afterwards  subjected  to  the  same  persecutions  as  those 
of  the  party  witli  which  he  was  now  associated.  Desertion 
from  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors  must  have  been  visited  with 
punishment  peculiarly  severe;  but  He  who  changed  his  heart 
could  rapport  him  under  all  his  trials,  and  enable  liim  to  hold 
fast  his  profession. 

After  this  llarkness  returned  to  the  south,  and  kepi  him- 
self in  the  retirement  of  his  native  mountains.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  told  of  him;  but  whether  the  incident  which 
it  records  took  place  prior  to  his  being  taken  to  Edinburgh) 

or  after  his  return,  is  not  said.      A  party   of  dragoons   called 

on  the  knight  of  Closehurn,  and  requested  his  aid  in  appre- 
hending dames  llarkness  in  his  house  at   l.neherben,  as  being 

a  restless  and  indomitable  Covenanter.   The  good  knight  was 

obliged  to  accompany  them,   and  to  guide  them  through    the 

woods    and  uplands  to  the  abode  of   Elarkness.      A  great 

de.d  of  i  a  in  liad  fallen  about   t  lie  t  ime,  and  t  lie  moraSSd  w 'civ 

full, and  all  tie-  st  reams  ami  rivulets  overflowed  their  banks. 
Hut  though  this  was  the  case,  bo  anxious  were  the  troopers 
to  obtain  their  object,  that  do  consideration  could  induce 
them  to  wan  another  opportunity.  The  assiduity  which 
id  men  oft  en  display  in  the  sen  iceof Satan  shonld  •timu« 
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late  Christians  to  greater  activity  and  perseverance  in  the 
good  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  people 
of  God  so  slothful  in  doing  his  will,  when  the  adversaries  of 
goodness  are  so  zealous  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  evil 
one. 

As  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Locherhen,  Hark- 
ness  observed  their  approach.  As  they  were  not  far  from 
the  house  when  he  first  saw  them,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  his  escape;  but  necessity,  it  is  said,  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  he  adopted,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the 
following  plan,  with  a  view  to  elude,  if  possible,  the  observa- 
tion of  his  enemies.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  only  chance 
of  escape  was  to  attempt  to  act  the  part  of  the  cowherd;  and 
accordingly,  having  thrown  around  him  a  tattered  plaid,  and 
taken  a  staff  in  his  hand,  he  was  in  the  act  of  driving  the 
cows  to  the  bent  when  the  party  arrived.  They  never  once 
imagined  that  the  man  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  would 
thus  dare  to  present  himself  in  the  very  presence  of  his  foes, 
reckless  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue.  His  appa- 
rently listless  manner  in  driving  the  cattle  before  him  slowly 
and  heedlessly,  tended  to  lull  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
dragoons,  and  hence  they  took  no  notice  of  him.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Harkness,  in  case  he  should  be  accosted  by  any 
of  the  party,  to  pretend  to  be  an  insane  sort  of  person,  and 
in  this  way  to  imitate  David,  who  "  changed  his  behaviour 
before  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  and  feigned  himself  mad." 
One  of  the  party  having  proposed  to  ride  up,  and  put 
some  questions  to  him,  the  knight,  who  well  knew  who  he 
was,  and  who  saw  at  once  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  as- 
sumed this  guise  and  occupation,  remarked,  that  it  was  not 
worth  their  while  to  waste  time  with  an  old  and  insane  man, 
from  whom  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  expiscated,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  instantly  enter  the  house.  The  trooper 
was  by  this  means  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  the  whole 
company  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  dwelling-house. 
Having  dismounted  and  entered  the  abode  of  our  worthy,  they 
began  the  search.  During  the  time  the  soldiers  were  within, 
Harkness  drove  the  cows  with  all  haste  over  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  then  betook  himself 
to  flight,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  The  Provi- 
dence that  had  hitherto  protected  him,  shielded  him  on  the 
present  occasion  also,  and  accomplished  his  deliverance. 
Their  errand  having  proved  fruitless,  the  worthy  knight  left 
the  soldiers  to  find  their  way  homeward  through  the  woods 
and  moors  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  enjoyed,  in  his 
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own  mind,  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  save  the 
life  of  a  good  man. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  relative  to  an  incident 
that  is  said  to  have  befallen  about  the  termination  of  the  per- 
secuting period.  The  people  of  Moffat,  like  many  of  their 
neighbours  in  similar  circumstances,  were  tired  of  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  and  earnestly  wished  his  removal.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  they  applied  to  Harkness,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
assist  them  in  the  project.  He  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
having  collected  a  number  of  trusty  persons,  went  to  the 
manse,  and  desired  the  incumbent  to  withdraw  in  a  peace- 
able manner.  The  curate  made  a  virtue  of  necessitv,  and 
departed,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  removal  of  an  incubus  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
them.  Great  was  the  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country 
generally,  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  the  curates,  but  no 
effectual  redress  could  be  obtained,  and  the  partial  expul- 
sions which  took  place  were  attended  with  no  lasting  ad- 
vantage. 

The  following  account,  which  Wodrow  gives  of  the 
curates,  amply  justifies  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  their 
incumbency,  and  their  anxious  desire  for  their  removal. 
"  When  the  curates  entered  the  pulpit,"  says  the  historian, 
"  it  was  by  an  order  from  the  bishop,  without  any  call  from, 
yea,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of,  the  people.  Their  per- 
sonal character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  their  entertain- 
ment was  coarse  and  cold.  In  some  places  they  were  wel- 
comed with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone; 
in  others,  with  reasonings  and  arguments  which  confounded 
them;  and  some  entertained  with  threats,  affronts,  and  in- 
dignities, too  many  here  to  be  repeated.  The  bell's  tongue 
in  some  places  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might 
have  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.  The  doors  of  tho 
churches  in  other  places  were  barricaded,  and  they  made  to 
enter  by  the  window  literally.  The  laxex  of  t ho  gentrv 
easily  engaged  them  to  join  in  their  drinking  cabals,  which, 
with  all  iniquity, did  now  fearfully  abound,  and  sadly  exp 
them.     And  in  some  places,  the  people,  fretted  with  the  dii  - 

mal  change,  gathered  together,  and  violently  opposed  their 
settlement,  and  received  them  with  showers  of  stones.   This 

was  not,  indeed,  the  praetit  e  of  the  religious  and  more  judi- 
cious; such  irregularities  were  committed  Df  the  more  igno- 
rant vulgar;  yel  they  were  so  many  evidences  of  the  regard 

which  they  were  like  to  QSVC  from  the   body  of  their  puri.-di- 

Q 
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ioners.  Such  who  were  really  serious  mourned  in  secret,  as 
doves  in  the  valleys,  and  from  pvinciple  could  never  counte- 
nance them;  and  others  dealt  with  them  as  hath  been  said. 
The  longer  they  continued,  and  the  better  they  were  known, 
t'ne  more  they  were  loathed  for  their  dreadful  immoralities." 
Considering  the  character  of  these  men,  therefore,  and  the 
nature  of  their  doctrine,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  people,  in  certain  localities,  should  have  attempted  tbfir 
t^pnlfiioo, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


William  Smith — House  Conventicle — Welch  of  Scar — Fell  «{ 
BalmacleJ.lan — Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick. 

The  parish  of  Closeburn  occupies  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
central  basin  of  Nithsdale.  The  locality  is  sweetly  diversi- 
fied with  wooded  spaces,  cultivated  fields,  and  undulating 
heights.  It  has  been  long  famed  for  its  rural  academy, 
within  the  walls  of  which  many  a  literary  character  has  re- 
ceived an  early  training.  The  illustrious  Boston  of  Ettrick, 
who  sometimes  assisted  the  famous  Mr  Murray  of  Penpont 
on  sacramental  occasions,  received  at  one  time  a  call  to  this 
parish — a  circumstance  respecting  which  so  much  is  detailed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  that  distinguished  man.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Closeburn,  and  in  the  parish  of  Morton, 
stands  the  village  of  Thornhill,  on  a  rising  ground,  occupying 
the  centre  point  of  the  charming  basin  to  which  Closeburn 
gives  the  name.  Thornhill  itself,  a  pleasant  village,  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  spacious  valley  with  which  it 
is  surrounded;  few  inland  districts,  perhaps,  can  furnish,  on 
a  similar  scale,  a  finer  prospect.  On  the  west,  is  seen  tho 
ducal  castle  of  Drtunlanrig,  couching  like  a  lion  in  the  forest, 
with  all  the  variegated  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  that  princely 
residence;  on  the  north  are  the  frowning  hills  of  Morton, 
to  the  east  of  which  lies  tho  far-famed  Crfchope  Linn;  and 
farther  on  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  circling  lulls  of  Ihiris- 

deer,  so  green  and  gay  as  to  seem  the  guardians  of  sonic  en- 
chanted fairy  dellj  and  all  around,  on  tho  south  and  south- 
west, the  scene  opens  in  ;iil  the  richness  of  a  high  cult  iv.it  ion. 
and  terminates  in  the  extreme  prospective  with  s  Ion 
tended  ridge  of  mountains. 

The   Caim    Of    Closeburn   in    situated    on    the    hanks   of    ;i 

streamlet  called  tho  Ballachin  Burn,  and  was  in  the  times  of 
cut  ion,  tenanted   by  a  worthy  man  named  William 
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Smith.  At  the  head  of  this  burn  there  is  a  linn  which  was 
Belected  as  a  place  of  concealment  by  the  oppressed  Cove- 
nanters. William  Smith  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave 
his  own  house  and  retire  to  the  linn,  from  the  keen  vigilance 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  a  eood  man,  and  firmly  attached  to 
those  principles  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  dominant 
party  to  suppress;  and  he  chose  to  subject  himself  to  every 
kind  of  hardship  rather  than  violate  his  conscience  by  yield- 
ing in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  requisitions  of  those  who 
6onght  to  corrupt  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  rob  men  of  the 
eacred  boon  of  liberty — that  birthright  gifted  by  God  him- 
self, and  which  none  but  base-minded  men  will  repudiate. 
He  who  cares  little  for  civil  freedom  will  care  as  little  for 
religious  liberty;  and  he  who  will  not  contend  for  the  one 
will  as  little  contend  for  the  other.  God  has  committed  to 
us  the  trust  of  freedom  as  citizens,  to  be  preserved  for  the 
sake  of  our  freedom  as  Christians;  for  the  profession  of  true 
religion  cannot  be  maintained  without  it :  and  he  who  sur- 
renders this  privilege  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  acts  a 
recreant  part,  for  which  the  sovereign  Judge  of  all  will  call 
him  to  account.  What  a  noble  sight  is  it  to  see  poor  men, 
in  low  stations,  contending  for  high  principles,  and  maintain- 
ing an  elevation  of  character  which  may  well  put  to  the 
blush  the  boasted  pretensions  of  the  polite  and  the  great, 
who  despise  alike  the  poor  man  and  his  cause  ! 

It  appears  that  William  Smith  often  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  linn,  not  daring  to  venture  home,  lest  he  should  be 
apprehended  by  his  enemies.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
must  have  been  very  great,  as  this  place  was  his  only  shelter 
in  all  kinds  of  weather — the  most  inclement  as  well  as  the 
most  mild.  On  one  occasion  his  wife,  who  constantly  visited 
him  in  his  retreat,  induced  him  to  spend  a  night  under  his 
own  roof;  and  she  agreed  to  keep  watch  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  to  rouse  him  on  the  first  approach  of  danger. 
Accordingly,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  he  stole  to  his  dwell- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  without  interruption,  one 
night's  refreshing  rest  in  his  own  warm  bed.  His  affection- 
ate wife,  who  must  have  been  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  him- 
self, felt,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  witnessing  her 
husband  enjoying  the  calm  repose  of  a  sound  sleep,  after  so 
much  watching  and  fatigue.  Like  a  guardian  angel,  she 
watched  by  his  couch,  occasionally  performing  her  work  in 
the  house  by  the  cheerful  light  of  the  fire,  which  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth;  and  many  a  time,  we  may  suppose,  she  stood 
Etill  to  listen  if  anything  of  a  <mspicious   nature  was    ap« 
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proaching.  As  the  night  passed  on,  she  would  fancy  that 
every  advancing  hour  would  lessen  the  probability  of  any 
unwelcome  visit  from  those  she  most  dreaded,  and  that  her 
husband,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  would  hie  away  in 
safety  before  the  break  of  day,  and  reach  his  place  of  refuge 
undiscovered.  At  the  dead  of  night,  however,  her  pleasing 
reverie  was  disturbed  by  an  ominous  sound  in  the  distance — 
her  heart  began  to  fail,  and  all  her  fears  were  realized,  when 
the  heavy  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
first  thing  was  to  rouse  her  husband — which  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  He  sprang  from  his  bed,  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  and  according,  no  doubt,  to  precon- 
certed measures,  made  his  escape  by  a  window  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house.  The  tradition  that  he  fled  naked,  and 
remained  in  this  condition  in  the  linn  till  his  wife  brought 
his  clothes  in  the  morning,  is  scarcely  credible — at  least,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely;  because,  in  his  precarious  circumstances,  it  is 
more  feasible  to  suppose  that  all  due  precautions  would  be 
taken  by  Smith  in  this  instance,  and  that  he  would  sleep 
partly  in  his  apparel,  and  be  ready,  with  "  the  swiftness  of 
arrowy  haste,"  to  dart  away  prepared  for  his  cold  lodgement 
in  the  linn.  The  husband  having  made  his  escape,  the  sol- 
diers interrogated  the  wife  respecting  the  reset  of  rebels  in 
her  house;  and  having  satisfied  themselves  in  reference  to 
her  declaration  that  nobody  was  within,  they  departed  with- 
out further  interference;  but  not  without  a  sharp  reproof  from 
the  mistress  of  the  lowly  dwelling,  for  the  unmannerly  dis- 
turbance they  had  caused  in  the  quietude  of  the  night.  In 
the  early  morning  she  visited  the  linn,  carrying  food  to  her 
husband,  whom  she,  no  doubt,  congratulated  on  the  providen- 
tial deliverance  lie  had  experienced.  Is  it  an  unlikely  thing 
to  suppose  that  these  pious  persons,  before  they  parted  at  the 
linn,  Would  offer  up  the  united  prayer  of  a  cordial  thankful- 
ness to  the  Author  of  their  mercies;  and  that,  considering 
that  the  one  of  them,  at  least,  had  obtained  a  respite  from 
death,    they    would    feel    toward    each    other    the   glow   of   a 

warmer  mid  men-  elevated  attachment  1 

On  another  occasion  this  good  man  experienced  a  deliver- 
ance no  less  remarkable.  Claverhouse,  having  heard  oi  a 
religious  meeting  that  was  to  lie  held  on  a  certain  night  at 

the  (  l.mehrio  of  ( 'losehni  n,  was  proceeding  with  his  troopers 
to  the  plaCd,    t"i'  the  purpose    of   Surprising    the   conventicle. 

In  his  way  to  the  meeting  place,  ho  had  to  |  ass  through  the 
glen,  near  the  linn  where  Smith  concealed  himself.     1; 

a    clear   moonlight   night,  and  Smith  was    sitting  alone   by  a 
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bieldy  bush,  attempting  to  read  a  religious  book — tradition 
says  the  Confession  of  Faith — by  the  help  of  the  lunar  rays. 
A  devotional  heart  will  seize  every  opportunity  of  holding 
communion  with  God,  whether  it  be  by  night  or  by  day, 
whether  in  the  comfortable  chamber  or  in  the  open  air.    The 
devout  feelings  of  our  worthy  could  not  fail  to  be  excited, 
when  he  cast  a  glance  on  the  lofty  firmament,  bespangled 
with  the  myriads  of  brilliant  stars,  which  proclaim  the  glory 
of  Him  who,  by  his  power  and  his  wisdom,  garnished  the 
heavens,  and  gave  every  shining  orb  a  tongue  to  speak  his 
praise.     "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens!" 
"While  the  pious  man  was  thus  endeavouring  to  read  the 
moonlit  pages,  and  was  meditating  on   things  divine,  the 
heavy  tread  of  horses  was  heard  approaching,  and  Claver- 
house  and  his  company  stood  before  him.     They  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  man  at  this  hour  in  such  a  seclusion,  and 
engaged  in  sucli  an  occupation.     It  immediately  occurred  to 
Claverhouse  that  the  man  must  be  a  Covenanter,  and  he 
charged  him  with  the  crime  of  reading  the  Bible,  as  a  proof 
of  the  allegation.     In  those  times  it  was  enough  to  convict 
a  man  of  rebellion,  and  to  expose  him  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  if  he  was  known  to  be  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  regulating  his  conduct  by 
its  precepts.     The  dragoons,  in  passing  along  the  highway, 
have  been  known  to  shoot  at  persons  sitting  in  the  fields 
with  a  book  in  their  hand,  on  the  supposition  that  they  could 
not  belong  to  their  party,  and  were  consequently  disaffected 
persons.     A  painful  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  case  of 
Arthur  Inglis,  farmer  in  the  Nether-town  of  Cambusnethan, 
who,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell,  "  whilst  looking 
after  his  cattle  which  were  grazing  on  a  field,  set  himself 
down  on  a  fur,  and  was  reading  his  Bible,  when  he  was 
unfortunately  seen  by  some  soldiers  passing  on  the  highway; 
they  immediately  concluded  him  to  be  a  \Vhig,  and  one  of 
them  discharged  his  piece  at  him,  but  without  effect.     The 
good  man,  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  probably  not  perceiving 
that  the  shot  was  directed  at  him,  only  looked  about  at  them, 
and  did  not  offer  to  move;  the  soldiers  immediately  came  up 
to  him,  and  without  even  asking  a  single  question  at  him, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  their  swords,  and  killed  him 
on   the   spot."     This,   as  narrated  by  Wodrow,  shows  the 
fearful  lengths  to  which  the  lawless  soldiery  in  those  times 
proceeded. 

Smith  affirmed  that  he  was  not  reading  the  Bible,  and  in 
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the  meantime  cautiously  dropped  the  book  into  the  bush  by 
the  side  of  which  he  was  sitting.  Instead,  however,  of 
harming  him  in  any  way,  Claverhouse  deemed  it  better  for 
the  present  to  press  him  into  his  service,  and  to  oblige  him, 
as  his  pioneer,  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  Clauchrie.  It  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  Smith,  to  be  thus  forced  to  guide 
the  enemy  to  a  house  in  which  they  expected  to  capture  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  with  whom  he  himself  would  doubtless  have 
been,  had  he  known  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
Being  compelled  to  proceed,  he  advanced  with  a  heavy 
heart,  meditating,  no  doubt,  by  what  possible  means  he  could 
make  his  elopement.  As  they  were  moving  along,  a  black 
heavy  cloud  came  sailing  over  the  clear  disc  of  the  moon, 
and  enveloped  the  party  in  thick  darkness;  and  Smith, 
embracing  the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  obscuration, 
turned  round  unperceived,  and  secreted  himself  in  the  heart 
of  a  tall  bush  of  broom.  In  his  perplexity  Providence  thus 
unlocked  a  door  by  which  he  both  obtained  his  own  liberty 
and  was  delivered  from  the  distressful  predicament  of  being 
the  leader  of  the  enemy  to  the  house  of  unsuspecting  friends. 
"  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  sutler  you  to  be  tempted  (tried) 
above  what  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  (trial) 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it." 
The  yearnings  of  this  man's  heart  were  known  to  God,  and 
his  silent  and  fervent  prayer  Mas  not  despised;  and  he  who, 
but  a  few  moments  before,  was  indebted  to  the  bright  coun- 
t<  nance  of  the  moon,  which  shone  full  upon  him,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  his  eye  was  able  to  scan  lure  and  there  a  word 
of  grace,  was  now  no  less  indebted  for  the  hiding  of  the  same 
countenance  behind  the  sahle  curtain  of  the  clouds;  and  thus 
it  is  that  light  and  shade  in  the  Christian  life  are  equally 
blessed  of  God  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  people.  Having 
missed  their  guide,  the  dragoons  were  in  a  great  rage,  and 
beat  about  among  the  bushes  in  strict  search  of  the  fugitive. 
So  closely  did  they  environ  tin-  bush  in  which  hewai  con- 

eealrd,    that    lie   sometimes    felt    as    if  the    horses'    I'.ct    were 

touching  him.  Finding,  however,  their  search  to  he  in  vain, 
they  became  quite  uproarious,  and  Claverhouse  gave  orders 
to  shod  at  random  among  the  bushes.    The  cries  of  the 

Soldiers,   and    the   loud    n  port    of  the  fire  anus,   alarmed    the 

people  at  th<-  Clauchrie,  w  ho,  suspecting  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  consulted  their  safety  bj  b  speedy  retreat  from  the 
place.     Smiili  kept  his  station  in  the  hush,  and,  though  the 

slx.ts  were  flying  thick,  he  remained  uiiin jured.     The  enemy 
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at  length  retired  without  gaining  their  object,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Clauchrie,  where  they  found  nobody,  they  themselves 
having  communicated  due  warning  of  their  approach,  and 
afforded  the  meeting  time  to  disperse.  In  this  wonderful 
way  did  Providence  defeat  the  designs  of  the  wicked;  and 
Smith,  who  deemed  himself  particularly  unfortunate  in 
being  obliged  to  conduct  the  troopers  to  the  evening  conven- 
ticle, was  the  cause,  by  means  of  his  accidental  escape,  of 
giving  notice  to  the  meeting  before  the  threatened  danger 
fell  upon  them.  Had  Claverhouse  not  met  with  Smith, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  people  at  the  Clauchrie 
would  have  been  surprised  by  the  soldiers,  and  not  a  few, 
perhaps,  might  have  lost  their  lives.  This  circumstance,  then, 
which  at  the  time  this  good  man  judged  to  be  a  great  cala- 
mity, turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  great  deliverance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dalswinton,  and  contiguous  to  Closeburn, 
was  a  certain  house  in  which  the  pious  Nonconformists  of  that 
neighbourhood  usually  held  their  meetings  for  prayer.  This 
house  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  from  which  a  view  of 
a  considerable  extent  was  obtained.  When  the  meetings 
were  convened  in  the  day-time,  watches  were  stationed  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  to  give  opportune  and  prompt  warning, 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  visits  were 
paid  at  the  most  unexpected  seasons.  Below  the  floor  of  the 
house  there  was  a  secret  recess,  capable  of  holding  about  a 
dozen  of  persons  at  a  time,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed 
with  a  flat  stone.  This  place  was  a  convenient  and  safe  re- 
treat when  at  any  time  those  under  hiding  were  surprised 
by  the  dragoons.  It  happened  one  night,  when  a  number  of 
pious  persons  were  met  for  the  purpose  of  religious  conversa- 
tion and  prayer,  that  a  company  of  troopers  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  dwelling.  The  arrival  of  the  soldiers  threw  all 
into  confusion,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
retreat  to  the  receptacle  below,  for  the  intruders  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  before  the  inmates  were  aware.  There 
was  in  the  ash-pit  beneath  the  grate— which,  at  that  time,  in 
all  probability  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room — a  great  quan- 
tity of  peat  ashes  of  a  light  dusty  nature,  and  easily  put  in 
motion.  When  the  soldiers  were  crowding  into  the  place, 
and  all  was  in  commotion,  a  young  woman  belonging  to  the 
household  lifted  a  large  water-pitcher,  and  hastily  dashed  is 
contents  among  the  ashes  and  on  the  fire-place.  In  an  in- 
stant, a  dense  and  suffocating  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  filled 
the  chamber,  the  effect  of  which  was  as  startling  and  con- 
founding to   the  dragoons  as  if  a  bombshell  had  exploded 
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among  their  feet.  In  the  uproar,  while  the  soldiers  were 
rubbing  their  scalded  eyes,  and  coughing,  and  stamping,  and 
groping  with  their  hands,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe,  the  entire  party,  with  the  exception  of  one  indivi- 
dual, made  their  escape.  This  individual  was  a  young  man, 
who  was  wounded  by  a  musket-shot,  and  seized  on  the  spot. 
He  bled  profusely,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
was  tried  and  executed.  Tradition  has  not  preserved  his 
name,  otherwise  we  might  be  able  to  recognise  him  among 
the  sufferers  whose  tale  is  recorded  by  the  historian.  The 
very  high  esteem  in  which  this  young  person  was  held  by 
his  pious  friends  and  neighbours,  was  displayed  by  them  in 
a  very  extraordinary  way.  A  number  of  females  assembled 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  wounded,  and,  in  order  to  testify 
their  regard  for  him,  they  stained  their  snow-white  handker- 
chiefs in  his  crimson  blood,  and  preserved  them  as  precious 
memorials  of  one  who  was  held  in  universal  admiration. 
This  incident  is  a  proof  of  the  powerful  attachment  which 
the  friends  of  religion  in  those  days  cherished  for  one  an 
other.  They  lived  in  times  of  common  peril,  and  persecution 
operated  as  a  tie  which  bound  them  in  closer  union,  and 
which  quickened  the  pulse  of  Christian  sympathy,  and  sent 
it  with  a  fuller  throb  throughout  the  suffering  body  of  the 
faithful.  The  spirit  of  a  heavenly  kindness  is  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  Christianity,  and  the  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  true  discipleship :  "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another." 
In  the  parish  of  Irongray,  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries,  there 
lived,  in  the  times  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Scotland,  a  Mr  Welch,  laird  of  Scar,  who  was  much  ha- 
rassed for  his  nonconformity  by  those  who,  in  those  days, 
swayed  the  rod  of  oppression  in  the  land.  Irongray  was  the 
seem;  of  the  ministerial  labours  of  the  famous  John  Welch, 
grandson  of"  the  incomparable  .John  Welch  of  Ayr,"  whose 
ministry,  in  the  times  immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
was  attended  with  eminent  succrss  iu  the  wesl  <>r  Scotland, 
and  which  made  the  good  Mr  Dickson,  minister  of  [rvine, 
frequently  say,  "that  the  grape  gleanings  at  Ayr,  in  Mr 
Welch's  time,  were  far  above  the  vintage  ;i(   [rvine  in  his 

own    time."      The   seeret    of  this    holy    man's   BUCCeSS   in    the 

Gospel  seems  to  have  been  his  fervent  ami  incessant  prayers; 
fa-  it  is  recorded  of  him,  "that  a  distressing  languor  per- 
va<U'd  his  frame,  together  with  a  great  weakness  in  uis  knees, 
touted  by  kit  ootitinunl  knefUng  <>f  prtytr;  In   ro quen< 
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which,  though  he  was  able  to  move  them,  and  to  walk,  the 
flesh  of  them  became  hard  and  insensible,  like  a  horn."  And 
no  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  he  often  spent  whole 
nights  in  prayer,  in  the  church  of  Ayr.  His  grandson  in 
Longray  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  so  illustrious  an  an- 
cestor. The  laird  of  Scar,  here  referred  to,  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood a  branch  of  the  same  family,  as  the  Welches  were  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Collieston  in  Irongray;  and  if  so, 
he  appears  to  have  inherited  the  religious  independence  which 
characterized  his  pious  kindred.  Mr  Welch  of  Scar,  then, 
was  an  individual  on  whom  his  enemies  were  determined  to 
lay  their  hands  on  the  very  first  opportunity;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  party  of  soldiers  was  one  day  sent  to  his  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehending  him.  The  worthy  man  happened 
to  be  accompanying  his  servant,  who  was  ploughing  in  a  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  when  the  dragoons  made  their 
appearance.  Mr  Welch  intimated  his  suspicions  to  his  ser- 
vant, and  his  fears  respecting  the  possibility  of  escape.  The 
servant,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  intrepid  man,  and  one 
who  was  more  solicitous  about  his  masters  safety  than  his 
own,  proposed  instantly  to  unyoke  the  horses,  and  that  Mr 
Welch  should  ride  home,  as  if  he  were  the  servant,  and  in 
no  fear  of  meeting  with  the  dragoons;  while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  flee  toward  the  hill,  in  the  full  view  of  the 
soldiers,  as  if  he  were  the  person  in  quest  of  whom  they 
had  come.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to  by  the  laird,  wh* 
proceeded  leisurely  homewards  with  the  horses,  while  the 
ploughman  betook  himself  with  all  speed  to  the  neighbouring 
height.  The  scene  was  witnessed  by  the  troopers,  who,  con- 
cluding that  the  fugitive  was  the  man  they  sought,  instantly 
set  out  in  pursuit.  M'Lauchrie,  for  that  was  the  servant's 
name,  pursued  his  way  through  the  underwood,  and  along 
the  by-paths  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  till  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit, where  he  was  concealed  in  a  dense  mist,  which  was 
hovering  on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground.  In  this  way  both 
master  and  servant  escaped;  for  the  soldiers,  having  missed 
their  object,  rode  off  without  visiting  the  dwelling-house, 
thinking  it  needless  to  search  the  nest  when  the  bird  was 
flown.  A  good  man  like  Mr  Welch  could  not  fail  to  reward 
the  generous  conduct  of  his  servant,  who,  by  this  stratagem, 
delivered  him  from  those  who  sought  his  life.  He  accord- 
ingly repaid  him  with  a  favourable  lease  of  the  farm  of  Glen- 
kill,  on  his  own  estate,  in  which  place  the  M'Lauchries  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  a  very  recent  period.  Men  are  seldom 
losers  by  self-denial  and  disintprpstpd  behaviour;  they  hav<P 
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the  approbation  of  their  own  minds,  the  approbation  of  their 
fellow-men,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  the  approbation  of 
God.  This  man,  whose  desire  it  was  to  serve  his  master,  a 
man  whom  he  loved,  and  loved  in  all  probability  because  he 
was  one  of  Christ's  people,  and  for  whose  safety  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  no  small  sacrifice,  was  afterwards  rewarded 
with  a  comfortable  settlement  in  life,  which  was  not  only  en- 
joyed by  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  also  by  his  posterity 
after  him  for  several  generations.  What  became  of  Mr  Welch 
afterwards,  or  how  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
his  enemies,  is  not  said;  but  it  appears  that  his  house  was 
frequently  ransacked  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers  who  came 
in  search  of  him,  and  who  on  one  occasion,  when  they  could 
find  nothing  else,  carried  off  the  domestic  fowls,  declaring 
they  would  not  leave  on  the  premises  of  Scar  so  much  as  a 
crowing  cock.  This  godly  man,  however,  who  was  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  a  true  follower  of  Christ,  and  had  counted 
the  cost  of  following  such  a  Master  in  the  days  of  peril  and 
of  plunder,  would  no  doubt  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his 
goods  for  the  sake  of  Him  "  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich." 

In  addition  to  the  incidents  now  mentioned  relative  to  the 
providential  deliverances  experienced  by  the  people  of  God 
in  the  time  of  the  Church's  affliction,  another  anecdote  may 
here  be  given.  The  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  in  Galloway, 
contiguous  to  Dairy,  was  frequently  infested  by  the  troopers, 
who  went  everywhere  in  search  of  the  Nonconformists.  The 
minister  of  Balmaclellan,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Warner, 
would  not  submit  to  Prelacy,  and  was  therefore  one  of  those 
ejected  by  the  act  of  council  at  Glasgow  in  1G62.  He  was 
not  the  only  preacher  who  in  that  part  of  the  country  re- 
mained firm  to  the  Presbyterian  interest;  for  his  immediate 
neighbours,  John  Sample  of  Carsphairn,  John  M'Michan  of 
Dairy,  and  John  Caut  of  Kells,  were  squally  devoted  to  the 
same  QSttse,  and  were  subjected   to  the  same   treatment.      It 

may  easily  be  eonoeived  that  the  united  labours  of  these  good 
men,  in  these  four  contiguous  parishes,  would  have  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  population  in  thai  inland  distriot,  and  that 

a  goodly  best  of  pious  persons  would  be  reared  under  their 
ministry,  CO  bear  testimony  to  the  truth    in    the   day  of  trial. 

This  fully  accounts  for  the  often  repeated  visits  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  Bent  in  frequent  detachments  t<>  this  locality. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Dumber  of  wiUkSSSSS  Ul 
bcotland  was  lulls   as  great    in  man)   of  the    landward    parts 
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a?  In  the  populous  towns;  and  these  not  merely  collected  in 
the  desert  by  flight  from  persecution,  but  were  actually  bred 
there,  and  nurtured  by  the  words  of  truth  and  sound  doctrine, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  holy  men  whom  the  Head 
of  the  Church  had  placed  in  these  retired  situations,  as  we 
find  that  the  gi-eatest  men,  both  in  point  of  talent  and  ot 
sanctity,  have  not  uncommonly  been  so  located.  It  happened, 
on  one  occasion,  that  a  conventicle  was  to  be  held  at  the 
Fell,  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan.  The  news  of  this  in- 
tended gathering  had  spread  abroad,  although  with  as  much 
caution  as  possible,  lest  tidings  thereof  should  reach  the  ears 
of  the  enemy;  and  tidings  did  reach  their  ears,  by  means 
of  some  of  those  informers  who  were  numerously  scattered 
over  the  country.  A  company  of  dragoons  was  therefore 
despatched  from  a  neighbouring  station,  who  were  enjoined 
to  disperse  the  meeting,  and,  as  usual,  to  seize  the  ringleaders. 
This  party,  on  their  way  to  the  conventicle,  which,  it  appears, 
was  kept  in  the  night  season,  lost  their  road,  and  meeting 
with  a  shepherd  on  the  way,  they  compelled  him  to  conduct 
them  to  the  Fell.  The  shepherd  consented,  knowing  that  in 
the  dark  he  could  easily  make  his  escape,  or,  if  he  chose,  lead 
them  into  a  snare,  which  would  prevent  their  intended  mis- 
chief. The  shepherd  marched  foremost  as  the  leader  of  the 
party,  who  intrusted  themselves  entirely  to  his  guidance. 
On  their  way  to  the  place  there  was  a  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  straight  into  the  heart  of  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  shepherd  to  conduct  them.  Accordingly,  having 
reached  its  margin,  their  guide  directed  them  to  follow,  and 
to  keep  as  near  him  as  possible.  He  pushed  forward  on  the 
soft  and  sinking  surface,  while  they  hilariously  followed, 
neither  seeing  nor  suspecting  any  mischance,  till  the  whole 
company  plunged  to  the  saddle-girths  in  the  deep  quagmire, 
from  which  a  speedy  extrication  was  impossible.  In  this 
predicament  the  shepherd  left  them,  uttering  imprecations 
and  threats  of  vengeance,  while  he  proceeded  with  all  haste 
to  the  Fell,  to  warn  the  meeting  of  their  danger.  The  state- 
ment of  the  shepherd  was  readily  believed,  and  the  conven- 
ticle was  forthwith  broken  up.  Thus  did  the  great  Shepherd 
cast  the  shield  of  a  special  protection  over  these  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness,  just  at  the  time  when  the  wolves  were 
about  to  enter  the  fold  to  waste  and  destroy. 

But  the  shepherds  and  humble  peasantry  were  not  the 
only  instruments  in  shielding  from  harm  the  Covenanters, 
who  were,  generally  speaking,  of  their  own  standing  in 
society.     Those  who  moved  in  a  higher  circle  were  some- 
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times  employed  by  Providence  in  the  same  work.  A  party 
of  troopers  were  one  day  sent  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
his  assistance  in  searching  for  Whigs  in  his  woods.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  woods  and  heights,  and  linns  and  cottages  of 
Closeburn,  furnished  shelter  to  many  a  wanderer,  and  afforded 
more  ample  scope  to  the  strolling  soldiery,  who  spread  them- 
selves abroad  in  quest  of  those  who  sought  to  maintain  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.  The  Rev.  William  Black  of  Close- 
burn,  who  was  opposed  to  Prelatic  usurpation,  and  therefore 
outed  in  the  sixty-two,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  means 
of  diffusing  throughout  the  parish  the  spirit  of  nonconformity, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  Sir  Thomas 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  accompanied 
the  soldiers  into  the  woods.  In  proceeding  to  the  different 
localities  which  were  supposed  to  be  resorted  to  as  hiding- 
places  by  the  Covenanters,  Sir  Thomas  pursued  the  nearer 
route,  by  the  narrow  footpaths  that  led  through  the  woods, 
while  the  horsemen  were  obliged  to  take  the  more  circuitous 
roads.  In  winding  his  way  among  the  thick  trees,  Sir  Thomas 
came  upon  a  man  fast  asleep  by  the  side  of  the  path  before 
him.  The  man  was  obviously  one  of  the  individuals  whom 
the  soldiers  had  come  to  seek;  but  the  gentleman  in  whose 
way  Providence  had  thus  placed  him  had  too  much  humanity 
to  publish  his  discovery.  Near  the  place  where  this  person 
was  reposing  on  his  grassy  bed,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Him  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  was  a  quantity  of  newly- 
cut  brackens,  which  Sir  Thomas  turned  over  with  his  stall'  to 
cover  the  sleeping  man  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  troopers. 
The  action  was  observed  by  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  cried 
out  that  the  guide?  was  doing  something  suspicious;  but  l>e- 
f'ore  any  of  the  party  got  time  to  dismount,  and  to  investigate 

the  matter,  Sir  Thomas  turned    round,  and   in  an   indignant 

tone  asked  if  lie  could  not  be  permitted  to  turn  over  the  loo  e 

brackens   and   withered     loaves   of   the    forest    without   their 

permission;  and  so  the  matter  ended,  and  the  man  remained 
undiscovered.    This  anecdote  shows  the  power  which  the 

military  at  that  time  assumed,  and   the  insolence  of  tli  • 
durv  towards  even  those  who  were  their  Superiors.      (ienti.-- 

men  and  commoners  were  treated  alike  by   the  lawleti 

troopers  who  were  let  LoOM  on  an  oppressed  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ftrgussons    of    Threerigs — Craiguarrocn  -  Wiiaoo   01    (Jrogua— 
John  Gillespie. 

Tub  small  estate  of  Threerigs,  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn, 
was,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  possessed  by  a  worthy 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fergusson,  who  died  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  This  gentleman  was  related  to  the 
laird  of  Craigdarroch,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  He 
had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  William — the  former  of  whom 
was  the  heir  of  Threerigs.  The  two  sons  were  Noncon- 
formists, and  ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  But  though  they  approved  themselves  the 
warm  friends  of  the  oppressed,  and  abetted  the  suffering 
followers  of  Christ  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  taken  notice  of  before  the  year  1684. 
The  house  of  Caitloch,  in  Glencairn,  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  to  the  Covenanters  in  those  troublous 
times.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Rev.  John  Blackadder 
of  Troqueer,  near  Dumfries,  fled  for  refuge  when  he  was 
ejected  from  his  parish.  One  day  Alexander  Fergusson,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  laird  of  Threerigs,  paid  a  visit  to  Caitloch, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  any  of  the  suffering  party 
who  might  happen  to  be  there  in  concealment;  and  during 
his  stay  at  this  place,  a  company  of  troopers  reached  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Minihive,  on  their  way  to  Caitloch 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  in  search  of  Nonconformists.  The 
pleasant  village  of  Minihive  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet 
opening  among  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
commands  a  delightful  variety  of  scenery.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  secluded  village  stands  the  ruin  of 
the  identical  house  in  which  was  born  Renwick,  the  last  of 
the  martyrs,  to  whose  memory  a  handsome  monument  is 
u  near  the  spot.     It  was  to  Minihive  that  one  of  the 
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sons  of  Mr  Blackadder,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  fled  naked 
in  the  night  season,  when  the  dragoons  were  plundering  his 
father's  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  "  I  ran," 
he  says,  "  the  length  of  half-a-mile  in  the  dark  night,  naked 
to  the  shirt.  I  got  to  a  neighbouring  toune  called  the  Brig- 
end  of  Minihive,  where,  thinking  to  creep  into  some  house 
to  save  my  life,  I  found  all  the  doors  shut,  and  the  people 
sleeping;  upon  which  I  went  to  the  cross  of  the  toune,  and 
got  up  to  the  uppermost  step  of  it,  and  there  I  sat  me  down 
and  fell  fast  asleep  till  the  morning.  Between  five  and  six 
a  door  opens,  and  an  old  woman  comes  out,  and  seeing  a 
white  thing  on  the  cross,  comes  near  it,  and  when  she  found 
it  was  a  little  boy,  cries  out, '  Jesus,  save  us  !  what  art  thou  V 
With  that  I  awoke,  and  answered  her :  I  am  Mr  BlackadderV 
son.  *  Oh,  my  puir  bairn,  what  brought  thee  here  V  I  an 
swers  :  There  is  a  hantie  of  fearful  men  with  red  coats  has 
burnt  all  our  house;  my  breether,  and  my  sister,  and  all  the 
family.  '  O  ptlir  thing,'  says  she,  'come  in  and  lie  down  in 
my  warm  bed;'  which  I  did,  and  it  was  the  sweetest  bed  I 
ever  met  with." 

Mr  James  Brotherstones,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Glon- 
cairn,  in  which  Minihive  is  situated,  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.  He  was,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  re- 
mained firm  to  his  principles,  both  doctrinally  and  ecclesi- 
astically; and  not  a  few  of  his  parishioners  followed  his  ex- 
ample, ami  some  of  them  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom; 
of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  here,  as  they  have 
already  obtained  an  honourable  niche  in  the  page;  of  the 
historian. 

When  tie-  dragoons  left  Minihive,  the  first  place  to  which 
they  proceeded  was  ('ait  Inch;  and  having,  it  would  appear, 
arrived  rather  unexpectedly,  they  seized  a  number  ot  persons, 
among  whom   was   Alexander    FergUSSOU.     This  little   hand 

of  captives  was  conducted  to  Minihive  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation before  the  authorities.  Fergusson  had  in  his  pocket  a 
number  of  musket  halls,  which  he  scattered  unnoticed  among 

the  thiclc  grass  by  the  way-Side,  that  he  might  divest  himself 

of  everything  which,  in  the  view  of  his  enemies,  mighi  be 
deemed  suspicions,     it  happened  that  the  laird  of  Craigdar* 

"OCh  was  among  t  he  examinators  when  the  prisoners  were 
introduced;  and  seeing  the  BOO  ot'  his  friend  of  Threerigfl 
aiming  the  rehelfl,  he  was  deeply  disi  resscd  at  the  circum- 
stance, lie  was  fully  aware  that  the  slightest  evidence  of 
his  being  a  Covenanter  would  insure  the  ruin  ot'  the  fine 
vinor  man  who  stood  before  him,  and  perhaps  the  rum  <. 
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the  whole  family.  Craigdarroeh  did  not  seem  to  recognise 
him  as  a  kinsman,  nor  did  Fergusson  take  any  notice  of  the 
laird.  They  knew  that  anything  like  a  mutual  recognition 
would  be  viewed  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Meanwhile  Craig- 
darroeh was  endeavouring  to  devise  some  means  for  the 
rescue  of  his  friend;  and  the  plan  which  he  formed  was  suc- 
cessful. He  was  sitting  apparently  at  his  ease,  and  casting 
a  careless  look  at  the  prisoners,  when  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
caught  by  surprise,  be  raised  his  voice  in  a  loud  and  indig- 
nant tone,  and  addressing  Fergusson  as  if  he  had  been  his 
shepherd,  exclaimed  :  "  Sandy,  what  business  have  you  here  ? 
how  came  you  to  leave  my  sheep  on  the  hill  without  my  per- 
mission ?  what  right  have  you  to  go  strolling  from  house  to 
house,  exposing  yourself  to  danger  in  gratifying  your  taste 
for  silly  gossiping  ?  Begone,  Sir,  begone  instantly,  and  attend 
more  carefully  to  your  flock,  else  you  may  expect  a  quick 
dismissal  from  my  service."  On  his  being  accosted  in  this 
authoritative  manner  by  his  friend,  Fergusson  took  the  hint, 
and  stole  away,  as  if  ashamed,  under  the  weight  of  the  re- 
proach which  had  been  thus  sharply  administered.  In  tliia 
way  (he  young  laird  of  Threerigs  escaped  the  danger  which 
was  pending  over  him;  and  he  retired  without  interruption, 
and  without  a  question  being  asked  at  him.  Some  time  after 
this  occurrence  Craigdarroeh  met  him,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  seasonable  deliverance;  at  the  same  time  remark- 
ing, that  great  caution  was  to  be  observed  by  him  in  hi9 
future  movements.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  as  warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  as  you  are;  for  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion. 
I  have  been  successful  in  effecting  your  rescue  by  very 
simple  means  on  this  occasion;  but  should  you  happen  again 
to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  these  men,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  deliver  you  a  second  time.  Information 
has  been  lodged  against  you  as  a  suspected  person,  and  no 
means  will  avail  to  save  you  should  you  now  fall  into  the 
hands  of  your  enemies  :  therefore,  my  young  friend,  look  to 
yourself."  It  appears  that  the  family  of  Threerigs  showed 
very  great  kindness  to  the  persecuted  Covenanters.  There 
was  a  wood  on  the  estate,  in  the  thickets  of  which  numbers 
of  the  sufferers  were  concealed,  and  fed  by  the  family;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  eventually  proved  thoir 
ruin. 

The  caution  given  by  Craigdarroeh  was  not  without  reason; 
nor  were  his  apprehensions  for  his  friend's  safety  groundless. 
It  soon  became  publicly  known  that  Alexander  and  his 
brother  had  fully  espoused  the  covenanting  interest;  and  the 
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violent  party  took  up  the  matter,  and  resolved  to  bring  the 
malcontents  to  punishment.  Accordingly,  they  were  sum- 
moned before  the  superintendents  of  the  district;  but  not 
choosing  to  appear,  they  were  declared  rebels.  Their  cattle 
and  their  goods  were  seized,  their  house  pillaged,  and  their 
estate  transferred  to  their  neighbour,  the  laird  of  Glencrosh. 
Being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  destitute  of 
all  things  but  a  good  conscience  and  a  good  cause,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  wanderers  to  the  wilds 
&nd  mountains  for  safety.  They  had  lost,  for  Christ's  sake, 
Everything  they  valued  on  earth  but  their  lives;  and  now  to 
preserve  them  in  an  honest  and  Christian  manner  was  their 
thief  care.  The  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
md  the  trials  they  endured  in  common  with  their  Christian 
friends,  with  whom  they  were  now  obliged  to  wander  from 
place  to  place,  were  neither  few  nor  small.  It  furnishes  us 
with  an  eminent  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
^eart,  when  we  witness  two  young  persons,  in  comparative 
affluence,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  rising  in  the  world,  voluntarily  renouncing  all,  that 
they  might  "  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without 
wavering."  Nothing  tests  a  man's  religious  sincerity  more 
perfectly  than  the  call  to  the  entire  renunciation  of  self  and 
the  world  for  the  truth's  sake.  It  was  this  which  put  the 
character  of  Moses  to  the  proof,  as  a  believer  in  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  when  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  highest  honours 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  he  "  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt;  for  he  had  respect  to  the  recompense 
of  reward." 

Alexander  Fergnsson,  though  exposed  to  manifold  hard- 
ships daring  the  few  years  that  remained  of  the  persecution 
from  tho  time  of  his  open  avowal  of  his  profession,  neverthe- 
less escaped  the  merciless  hands  of  his  persecutors,  and  lived 
many  years  after  the  Revolution,  though  he  did  not  regain 
the  possession  of  his  estate.  The  fate  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, however,  was  somewhat  harder,  ihs  name  is  found 
in  Wodrow'i  list  of  those  who,  in  L684,  were  declared  fugi- 
tive! :  "  William  Fergusson,  son  to  the  deceased  William 
Fergusson  of  Threerigs."     Sewaa  on  one  occasion,  when 

lering  in  the  parish  of  Tynron,  hotly  pursued  by  ■  oom- 
pany  of  dragoons,  who  observed  him  lurking  near  the  road 

'  which  they  were  travelling.     He  fled   to  the  I 

i: 
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huge  rock  called  Craigturrach,  with  a  view  to  ascend  the 
rugged  precipice.  One  of  the  troopers  having  dismounted, 
followed  hiin,  and  fired  upon  hiin  as  he  was  climbing  the 
giddy  eminence.  Having  missed  his  aim,  however,  he  flew 
to  the  rock,  and  mounting  its  beetling  front  with  nimble 
hands  and  feet,  reached  the  summit  in  equal  time  with  the 
fugitive.  The  merciless  trooper,  on  nearing  hirn,  struck  him 
a  furious  blow  with  his  pistol,  and  overpowered  him.  He 
then  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the  party  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  who  gave  him  up  to  the  proper  authorities,  by  whom 
he  was  banished  to  America,  from  which  exile  he  never  re- 
turned. It  must  have  been  painful  to  these  pious  and  affec- 
tionate brothers,  to  be  thus  separated  by  the  rude  hand  of 
persecuting  violence.  They  were  all  that  was  dear  to  each 
other  on  earth;  they  were  sufferers  in  the  same  common 
cause  of  goodness;  they  had  an  interest  in  the  same  heaven, 
where  all  their  hopes  and  wishes  centred;  and  there,  in  that 
land  of  peace,  when  all  their  toils  and  wanderings  on  earth 
should  terminate,  they  expected  to  rest  together.  How  sweet 
is  the  idea  of  rest  to  the  weary !  and  how  surpassingly  sweet 
is  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  rest  to  God's  weary  heritage ! 
The  Church  of  Christ  may,  in  times  of  tribulation,  be  like  a 
solitary  bark  tossed  on  the  tumultuous  billows  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  every  moment  ready  apparently  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  raging  flood;  but  still  she  sinks  not;  for  though  she 
seems  to  descend  to  the  depths  below,  anon  she  is  seen  heav- 
ing on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  An  invisible  hand  upholds 
her — the  Lord  is  in  the  ship;  and  though  he  appear  to  be 
asleep  when  "  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing,  when  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  Christ,"  yet  he  will  rise  up  in  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
and  rebuke  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  there  shall  be  a 
great  calm.  Heaven,  however,  is  the  only  haven  of  re- 
pose to  which  the  Church  of  God  can  look,  and  where  she 
is  to  expect  a  quietude  without  interruption  and  without 
end. 

Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  though  he  did  not  go  the  full 
length  of  his  kinsmen  of  Threerigs  in  the  avowal  of  his  prin- 
ciples, was  always  friendly  to  the  Covenanters;  and  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  he  uniformly  shielded  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies.  It  was  his  custom,  it  is  said,  to 
ride  almost  every  day  to  some  part  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resided,  to  gather  what  information  he  could  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  persecuted,  and  then  to  lay  his  plans  for 
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their  defence  accordingly.  He  always  rode  armed,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  One  day,  as  he  was  proceeding  into  the 
country  on  horseback,  he  met,  near  Maxwelltown,  a  small 
party  of  Whigs  in  full  flight  before  a  party  of  dragoons 
There  was  in  their  way  a  gate  called  Etone  Ligget,  through 
which  the  fugitives  had  passed;  and  tbe  troopers,  as  they  ap- 
proached this  place,  were  encountered  by  Craigdarroch,  who 
kept  them  in  check  for  a  time,  till  the  objects  of  their  pursuit 
were  out  of  danger.  Having  gained  his  purpose,  he  turned 
his  swift  steed,  and  crossing  the  River  Cairn  at  a  place  called 
the  Gaps  Mill,  escaped.  The  dragoons  being  strangers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  did  not  know  who  their  opponent  was, 
and  the  circumstance  was  not  discovered.  The  action  was 
a  daring  one,  both  as  it  subjected  him  to  great  personal  risk 
at  the  time,  and  as  it  exposed  him,  had  he  been  recognised, 
to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  ruling  party.  This  anecdote 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  told  of  the  same 
gentleman  in  a  former  chapter,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
they  both  refer  to  the  same  incident.  The  fact,  however,  is 
illustrative  of  the  good-will  which  this  worthy  man  bore  to 
the  oppressed  cause  of  freedom  and  religion,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness, when  circumstances  permitted,  to  render  those  who 
suffered  in  this  cause  effective  assistance. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Fergussons  of  Threerigs, 
who  lost  all  their  worldly  property  for  their  conscientious 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  are  at  present  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar  and  Prumlanrig;  and 
though  moving  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  reflect  no  dis- 
credit on  their  pious  ancestry. 

Wilson  of  Croglin,  in  the  parish  of  Tvnron,  was  a  man  of 
a  kindred  spirit  with  Craigdarroch.    lie  never  openly  avowed 

his  attachment  to  the  covenanting  cause;  lint  lie  cherished  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  s'lil'erers,  and  endeavoured,  with- 
out  risk  to  himself,  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  lie  was  a  justice  <>t"  the  peace,  and  was  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  tin;  designs  of  the  party  with  which  lie 
was  connected.  His  lenienoy  to  the  sufferers  was  apparent 
from  the  methods  he  adopted  t<>  screen  them  from  their 
enemies.    The  Nonconformists  in  the  parish  of  Tynron  were 

kepi  in  a  condition  of  comparative  safety  under  his  shelter- 
ing WUlgS.       In  the  fugitive  roll  ^iven   hv   YYodrow,  the;. 

i.il  persons  named   who  belonged  to  that   parish. 

some    of   them  CrOglin's  OW11    tenants,  Who   were    denounced 

rebels,  or  guilty     f  reset;  and   yel  it  i->  believed    ih.it 
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not  one  of  them  was  brought  to  trouble,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
the  good  management  of  Croglin.  It  was  the  practice  ot 
this  benevolent  man  to  communicate,  in  a  way  as  private 
and  efficient  as  possible,  any  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the 
designs  of  the  persecutors  respecting  the  sufferers.  It  Mas 
his  custom,  when  he  returned  from  the  meetings  which  were 
held  in  the  district,  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night,  when  the  domestics  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  there,  like  the  man  in  the  wood  of  Eliock,  to  convey,  by 
way  of  soliloquy,  to  what  in  the  cottages  of  Scotland  is  called 
the  crook,  or  iron  chain  which  is  suspended  in  the  inside  of 
the  chimney,  any  information  that  might  be  of  importance 
to  the  Covenanters.  Having  stationed  himself  before  the 
fire-place,  and  touching  the  crook  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  he 
addressed  it  by  the  name  of  Hog  ma  Drog,  a  kind  of  soubri- 
quet which  he  employed  to  save  appearances,  and  said : 
"  Though  we  must  not  tell  the  secrets  of  our  counsel  to  any 
mortal  creature,  yet,  as  thou  art  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  I 
may  tell  thee,  Hog  ma  Drog?'  and  then  patting  on  the  pen- 
dent chain  gently  with  his  staff,  uttered  what  he  wished  to 
communicate  respecting  the  projected  movements  of  the 
enemy.  During  his  speech  to  the  crook,  a  male  servant  was, 
by  agreement,  uniformly  concealed  in  a  retired  corner,  where 
he  could  hear  distinctly  every  word  spoken  by  his  master. 
This  man,  a  trusty  servant,  carried,  without  loss  of  time,  the 
news  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  who  were  by 
this  means  enabled  to  avoid  the  mischief  plotted  by  their 
enemies.  Such  men  as  Fergusson  and  Croglin  were  of  in- 
estimable service  to  the  oppressed  remnant;  they  stood  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  while  they  ostensibly  belonged 
to  the  one  party,  they  in  heart  and  in  principle  belonged  to  the 
other.  This  medium  sort  of  party  was  made  use  of  by  Provi- 
dence to  restrain  the  persecutors,  on  the  one  hand,  or  at  least 
to  counteract  their  devices;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shield 
the  persecuted,  and  frequently,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  their 
procedure.  These  persons  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Nonconformists,  even  though  they  did  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  their  views,  nor  assume  that  decided  and  fearless 
stand  which  they  themselves  had  done.  There  are  some 
men  who  want  the  moral  courage  to  proceed  the  full  length 
to  which  their  principles  would  naturally  conduct  them — 
their  love  of  ease,  their  fear  of  reproach,  their  concern  for 
their  personal  safety,  and  their  solicitude  about  their  worldly 
interests,  all  combine  to  modify  their  views,  and  to  ]  )TBuad  i 
^hem  to  adopt  that  more  cautious  policy  which  will  be  at- 
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tended  with  less  risk  to  themselves.  How  far  such  conduct 
receives  the  divine  approbation,  is  another  question.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  firm  and  honest  mind  will  stoutly  follow  the 
line  of  duty,  reckless  of  all  anticipated  results,  and  will  leave 
consequences  entirely  with  Him  whose  commands,  apart 
from  every  prudential  consideration,  must  be  promptly 
obeyed.  When  conscience  and  duty  call,  we  are  not  to  sit 
down  to  make  the  previous  calculation  how  far  a  compliance 
with  the  call  will  either  injure  or  promote  our  worldly  inte- 
rests, and  then  to  shape  our  procedure  accordingly.  No; 
with  the  simplicity  of  little  children,  we  must  just  do  what 
God  bids  us,  indifferent  to  all  that  may  befall  us,  knowing 
that  lie  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  him.  In  those  persecuting  times,  however,  the 
want  of  decision  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  arose,  probably, 
from  a  partial  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the 
great  principles  for  which  the  Covenanters  contended;  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  importance  of  their  cause  would  not  be 
felt  with  that  pressure  of  conviction  which  would  thrust  them 
forward  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  disinterestedly 
sacrificing  their  all  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  They  deserve 
to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  who  in  anyway  assisted 
our  oppressed  forefathers  when  they  were  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake;  but  they  deserve  to  be  remembered 
with  honour,  who,  "for  conscience  towards  God,  endured 
grief,  suffering  wrongfully." 

In  addition  to  these  anecdotes,  the  story  of  John  Gillespie 
may  here  be  given.  This  man  lived  at  a  place  called  the 
"  Water  Meetings,"  in  Crawford  Moor.  Even  in  this  wilt) 
district  a  garrison  was  stationed  in  1684,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  conventicles  that  were  being  held  in  that 
remote  wilderness.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Hamilton  of  Crawford 
was  a  Nonconformist,  and  it  is  likely  that  his  ministry  was 
attended  with  so  much  success  as  to  he  the  menu  of  rearing 
not  a  few  tvitnessea  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  (iar- 
risons  were;  at  the  time  become  very  common  in  the  south 
and  west,  though  they  became  still  more  no  a  lew  years 
afterwards.  Two  were  placed  in  Carsphairu,  and  one  at. 
Caitloch,  besides  the  one  just  mentioned.  These  were  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  their  respective  Localities  in  order, 
hut  also  U)  hem  in  the  south  and  north  of  Nithsdale.  They 
were  Supplied  with  a  certain  number  of  foot  ami  QOrBOj  ready 
at  ull  times  to  sally  forth  at  |  moment's  warning;  so  that 
much  of  Scotland  Wodrow  remai  ks,  as  it'  it   had  been 

a  country  conquered   hi  the  enemy.    The  country  people 
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were  greatly  harassed  by  the  soldiers  passing  between  the 
garrisons,  and  many  of  the  murders  in  the  open  fields  were 
perpetrated  by  these  strolling  parties;  and  this  probably,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  may  account  for  the  graves  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  moors  and  on  the  mountains,  of  which 
no  person  in  the  present  day  knows  anything  further,  than 
that  they  are  reported  to  be  the  graves  of  Covenanters.  In 
these  deserts  many  a  martyr  probably  sleeps  in  his  shroud, 
unknown  alike  to  history  and  to  tradition.  These  garrisons 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  head-quarters  of  a  licensed  ban- 
ditti, who  lived  in  a  great  measure  on  the  plunder  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants. 

John  Gillespie  was  not  a  Covenanter;  but  then  he  was  not 
a  Malignant.  He  could  feel  for  suffering  humanity,  and  was 
ready  to  embody  his  sympathy  in  deeds.  One  cold  winter 
evening,  when  the  storm  was  descending  on  the  moorlands, 
and  the  drifting  snow  was  beginning  to  be  piled  in  heaps  by 
the  eddying  wTinds,  our  shepherd  was  busily  engaged  in  ga 
thering  his  flock  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  waste.  On  such 
occasions  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  is  anything  but  a 
sinecure;  he  has  to  face  the  roaring  of  the  tempest  and 
the  suffocating  drift,  when  others  are  snugly  seated  by  the 
blazing  hearth,  luxuriating  in  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
a  complete  security  from  the  raging  of  the  blast  without. 
In  the  hilly  districts  the  storms  of  winter  sometimes  visit  the 
desert  rather  unexpectedly.  The  heavy  flakes  of  snow  be- 
gin to  fall  through  the  still  and  oppressed  atmosphere,  then 
the  wind  rises  in  fitful  gusts,  and  at  length  blows  with  ter- 
rific fury,  pouring  the  light  drift  in  smoky  streams  along  the 
heath,  till  flocks,  and  cottages,  and  all,  are  occasionally 
buried  beneath  the  powdery  heap.  It  was  when  one  of 
these  blasts  was  beginning  to  rise,  a  little  before  the  evening 
dusk,  that  John  Gillespie  observed  two  men,  apparently 
fugitives,  take  refuge  under  the  sheltering  brow  of  a  deep 
moss-hag.  It  was  his  conviction  that  they  courted  this  re- 
treat, as  much  as  a  hiding-place  from  their  pursuers  as  a 
covert  from  the  storm.  He  did  not,  however,  approach 
them,  fearing  lest  strolling  parties  from  the  neighbouring 
garrison  might  be  at  hand,  who  might  bring  him  into  trouble 
if  they  chanced  to  see  him  holding  intercourse  with  the  wan- 
derers. When  he  came  home,  and  had  laid  aside  his  snow- 
clad  plaid,  and  was  stretching  his  shivering  limbs  on  the 
hearth  before  a  blazing  pile  of  peats,  that  expelled  the  win- 
ter's cold  from  the  homely  apartment,  he  informed  his  wife 
of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  moss.     "Why,  then,  did  von  not 
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bring  them  home  with  you  ?"  said  she;  te  the  storm  is  gather- 
ing apace,  and  the  men  must  perish  ere  the  morning."  "  I 
durst  not  venture  near  them,"  replied  he,  "  nor  speak  to 
them,  for  fear  of  the  dragoons,  who,  I  suspect,  were  pursuing 
them."  tl  The  troopers  will  not  continue  long  out  on  such  a 
night,"  answered  she;  "  and,  with  your  leave,  I  will  go  and 
fetch  them  to  the  house."  The  danger  in  this  case  was  lest, 
on  the  morrow,  a  search  should  be  made  in  the  cottage,  and 
lest  ensnaring  questions  should  be  put  to  the  shepherd  re- 
specting the  fugitives.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  men  should  be  brought  to  the  house, 
Gillespie  should  not  see  them,  nor  converse  with  them,  but 
should  retire  by  himself  to  some  private  place  in  the  cottage 
till  they  should  go  to  rest;  and  that  they  should  depart  in 
the  early  morning.  Gillespie's  wife  then  hastened  to  the 
moor,  and  brought  the  two  men  from  their  cold  retreat  in 
the  moss.  They  accepted  the  shelter  of  the  shepherd's 
dwelling  with  grateful  hearts,  and  could  not  but  observe  the 
conduct  of  a  kind  Providence  in  leading  them  by  the  hand 
to  a  comfortable  habitation.  They  were  kindly  entertained 
in  the  lowly  dwelling;  and  having  returned  thanks  to  the 
Preserver  of  their  lives,  and  sought  a  blessing  on  those  -whose 
hearts  the  Lord  had  disposed  to  show  them  kindness  in  the 
day  of  their  distress,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  left  the  storm 
to  spend  its  fury  on  the  waste.  On  the  morrow  they  arose 
with  the  dawn;  and  having  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God 
witli  the  shepherd's  household,  he  himself  abiding  in  con- 
cealment, they  departed  from  the  hospitable  hut  to  seek  a 
retreat  at  a  greater  distance  from  danger. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  had  departed,  however,  till  a 
party  of  dragoons  arrived  at  Gillespie's  house  in  search  of 
the  men  who,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  moss.    The  Leader  of  the  company  is  s;iid  to  have  been  a 

Captain  Stewart,  who  asked   the  shepherd  if  lie  had  seen   or 

conversed  with  the  men  of  whom  they  were  in  quest.  He 
acknowledged  that  Ik-  saw  two  men  such  as  they  described, 
wandering  in  the  moss  in  the  dusk  when  tin1  snow  was  be- 
ginning to  fall,  hut  that  he  went  not  near  them,  nor  had  any 
intercourse  with  them,  and  that  he  knew  not  where  they 
asci'c-.      All  this    (ho   shepherd    could    honestly  affirm j   and  as 

he  was  known  to  be  do  Covenanter,  he  had  do  doubt  that  his 
statements  would  I"'  reoeived.  In  looking  about  the  dwell- 
ing, however,  the  command''!'  oh- er\  od  a  large  Bible  I  \  i  n  ^ 
open,  as  if  it   had  I n    recontlx    p.-nised.      'This   excited  mis- 

picion,  and  he  concluded  thai  Gillesj      was  now  become  a 
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Religionist;  and  this  single  circumstance,  as  he  imagined, 
amply  justified  him  in  making  him  his  prisoner.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  melancholy  state  of  things,  when  the  mere  perusal 
of  the  Word  of  God  was  deemed  enough  to  attach  to  a  man 
the  character  of  a  rebel.  The  suppression  of  true  religion 
seemed  as  much  the  object  of  the  persecutors  as  the  sup- 
pression of  Presbyterianism.  They  were  a  class  of  men  who 
hated  the  very  semblance  of  godliness,  and  who  would  have* 
rejoiced  to  see  the  land  overspread  with  irreligion  and  pro 
fanity.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  wicked  men  them- 
selves, and  therefore  they  could  not  tolerate  in  others  ihi 
existence  of  that  which  operated  as  a  severe  and  incessant 
condemnation  of  their  own  ungodliness. 

Honest  John  Gillespie  was  made  prisoner,  and  tried  on  no 
other  charge  than  the  finding  of  an  open  Bible  in  his  house. 
The  trial,  however,  issued  in  his  favour;  for,  however  un- 
reasonable the  men  who  sat  in  judgment  in  such  causes 
might  be,  there  were  frequently  cases  brought  before  them 
which  even  irrationality  itself  had  not  the  effrontery  to 
condemn.  The  shepherd  was  dismissed,  and  he  returned  to 
his  quiet  occupation  in  the  moorlands,  and  was  left  to  his 
own  prudence  how  to  conduct  himself  with  respect  to  the 
suffering  wanderers. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  put  to  some  trouble,  but  Provi- 
dence prevented  him  from  suffering  unjustly.  He  had 
shielded  two  of  the  homeless  followers  of  Christ  on  the 
night  of  the  storm,  and  the  Lord  shielded  him  in  turn  from 
the  storm  of  persecutix.?  rag-e  which  was  about  to  burst  on 
his  defenceless  head,  and  he  was  permitted  to  revisit  his  habi- 
tation in  peace.  How  he  acted  afterwards — whether  he  left 
the  Prelatic  Church  and  joined  the  suffering  party — is  not 
known;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  incident  which 
befell  him  tended  to  rouse  him  to  reflection,  and  to  ba- 
lance in  his  mind  the  claims  of  the  respective  parties;  in 
which  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  direction  his 
convictions  would  lean.  It  would  be  gratifying,  no  doubt, 
to  ascertain  the  subsequent  history  of  many  such,  the  in- 
cidents of  whose  life  tradition  has  preserved;  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  result,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
very  pleasing.  In  Avriting  a  full  and  even-handed  nistory  of 
the  Church  of  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  up  reli- 
gion as  it  existed  in  the  cottages,  and  not  merely  to  delineate 
the  character  and  proceedings  of  eminent  men  and  Church 
courts.  Our  ecclesiastical  notices  hitherto  may  be  compared 
to  the  geographical  sketches  which  a  traveller  professes  to 
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give  of  a  country,  and  in  which  he  describes  chiefly  its  pro 
minent  features  and  lofty  mountains  and  the  storms  which 
play  around  their  summits,  while  he  leaves  out  of  its  topo- 
graphy the  lowly  valleys,  the  fertile  plains,  the  lovely  glens, 
and  the  peaceful  hamlets.  Justice,  therefore,  has  not  yet 
been  done  to  the  religious  history  of  our  land  in  reference  to 
the  times  that  are  past,  and  probably  cannot  now  be  done, 
as  the  memorials  of  the  piety  that  has  existed  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life  have  not  been  retained,  and  materials  enow 
cannot  now  be  gathered,  from  which  to  construct  a  regular 
narrative.  The  statistics  of  religion  in  every  Church,  con- 
gregation, and  household  of  those  who  fear  God,  have  yet  to 
be  made  out,  before  a  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  taken  of 
the  amount  of  real  godliness  in  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

South  Mains. 

The  farm-house  of  South  Mains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanquhar, 
stands  on  an  elevated  sand-bank,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
Nith's  "  fair  flood,"  and  the  greater  part  of  whose  gravelly 
heap  has,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  washed  away  by  the 
stream.  From  this  house,  directly  across  the  river,  the  eye 
rests  on  the  beautiful  lands  which  were  once  the  possession 
of  Ross  of  Ryehill — a  family  which,  in  ancient  times,  was 
of  great  note  in  this  part  of  Nithsdale. 

South  Mains  borders  on  the  richly- wooded  lands  of  Eliock, 
which,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  were  possessed 
by  Dalziel  of  Carnwath,  who  kept  a  small  troop  of  dragoons 
at  Eliock  House.  There  was  in  Dalziel's  household  a  male 
servant  who  favoured  the  Covenanters,  and  who  took  every 
occasion  of  being  serviceable  to  them.  As  he  waited  con- 
stantly on  his  master,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  plans  which  were  frequently  concerted  at  the  festive 
board  respecting  the  sufferers.  When  the  party  became 
hilarious  at  their  wine,  their  designs  were  freely  unfolded, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  one  was  listening 
who  was  likely  to  communicate  that  information  which 
would  ultimately  defeat  their  measures.  It  was  the  care  of 
this  man,  however,  to  notice  everything  that  was  said  or 
whispered  respecting  the  persons  whom  it  was  his  wish  to 
shield  from  the  premeditated  vengeance  of  their  enemies; 
but  whether  this  was  done  from  a  well-principled  sympathy 
with  their  cause,  or  merely  from  a  sympathy  with  their 
sufferings  as  unoffending  persons,  is  not  said.  There  is  a 
little  streamlet,  called  the  Carple  Burn,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  dark  moorlands  on  the  south,  and  gurgles  through  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Eliock,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Nith.     The  banks  of  this  sweet  rivulet  are  in  some  places 
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deeply  shaded  with  wood,  and  must,  in  former  times,  have 
furnished  a  tolerably  secure  retreat  as  a  place  of  concealment. 
On  the  margin  of  the  brook  there  grew  a  large  tree,  which 
wreathed  "  its  fantastic  roots  "  among  the  stones  and  shelving 
rocks  which  overhung  its  channel.  At  the  root  of  this  tree 
there  was  a  hollow  place  sufficiently  roomy  to  contain  at 
least  one  person  without  his  being  readily  observed.  This 
place,  it  would  appear,  was,  when  any  of  the  Covenanters 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day, 
uniformly  occupied  by  one  of  their  number.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  that  this 
little  cell  was  resorted  to,  as  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
formation from  the  domestic  servant  respecting  the  projected 
movements  of  the  dragoons.  It  had  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween this  friendly  man  and  the  suifering  party  that  he 
should,  at  a  stated  hour,  come  to  the  tree,  and  that  when  he 
had  anything  of  importance  to  communicate,  he  should  ad- 
dress the  tree,  and  tell  it  what  he  intended  should  be  heard 
by  the  man  beneath.  The  reason  of  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure was,  that  the  servants  were,  in  all  probability,  eithei 
laid  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  strictly  enjoined, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  severest  punishment,  not  to  divulge 
anything  that  they  heard  or  knew  of  the  intended  proceed- 
ings of  their  masters  respecting  the  persecuted.  The  severity 
of  the  persecutors  was  well  known  to  their  domestics,  who, 
though  they  were  of  their  own  party,  and  in  their  pay,  could 
not  but  observe  the  relentless  tyranny  and  cruelty  exercised 
toward  a  class  of  pious  and  harmless  men.  The  fear  of  their 
vengeance,  therefore,  would  operate  as  a  powerful  restraint 
in  preventing  their  menials  from  holding  the  most  distant 
intercourse  with  the  interconinnmed  party.  It  appeals, 
therefore,  that  this  method  was  adopted  by  the  servant  for 
the  purpose  of  moro  successfully  evading  any  ensnaring 
^'ueSUOnS  that  might  l)e  put  to  him.  lie  spoke  to  the  tree—  he 
accosted  no  man;  and  in  addressing  his  discourse  to  a  deaf 
tree,  he  might  think  that  he  was  not  responsible,  it",  per- 
chance, his  speech  should  be  heard  by  a  listening  ear.  1  \  en 
in  this,  however,  there  was  danger;  for  among  the  thickets 
there  might    he  more    listening  ears   than  one,  and    ear-  thai 

were  wide  open  to  every  suspicious  whisper;  so  thai  do 
soliloquy  in  the  grove,  however  apparently  incidental  and 
undesigned,  would,  If  il  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  divulgence 

Of  Secrets,  be  permit  led  t0  pass  with  impunity.      The  OOUduCt 

of  this  man  seems  to  have  been  very  disinterested,  when  he 

exposed  himself  to  no  small  hazard  in  his  honest  endeavours 
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to  convey  warning  to  those  over  whose  innocent  heads  im- 
minent danger  was  pending;  but  the  blessing  of  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  would  come  upon  him.  One  day  this 
servant  understood,  from  the  discourse  to  which,  owing  to 
his  official  situation  in  the  family,  he  was  permitted  to  listen, 
that  the  dragoons  were,  on  a  time  specified,  to  visit  certain 
localities  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  knew  a  certain 
number  of  Covenanters  were  in  concealment  at  the  moment. 
He  felt  concerned  for  their  safety,  and  longed  for  the  arrival 
of  the  usual  hour  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  the 
tree.  When  the  time  came,  he  proceeded  with  all  speed 
and  secrecy  to  the  appointed  place,  stationed  himself  near 
the  root  of  the  tree,  under  the  hollow  trunk  of  which  he 
perceived  that  there  lay  in  silence  and  concealment  one 
of  the  party  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested.  Having 
stood,  as  may  be  supposed,  for  a  while  in  an  apparently 
careless  and  idle  manner,  like  a  person  «vho  had  arrived 
at  the  spot  by  mere  accident;  and  having,  by  cautious  ob- 
servation and  attentive  listening,  satisfied  himself  that  no- 
thing suspicious  was  near,  he  began,  in  a  low  but  audible 
voice,  to  address  the  tree  :  "  O  fair  and  stately  tree,  many  a 
time  have  I  stationed  myself  in  meditative  mood,  under  your 
wide-spreading  boughs  and  mantling  foliage,  to  listen  to  the 
murmuring  of  the  gentle  stream,  and  to  hear  the  delicious 
music  poured  from  the  throats  of  the  charming  songsters 
that  fill  thy  leafy  branches.  I  have  come  this  evening  to 
taste  anew  these  rich  enjoyments;  because  it  may  hap  that 
to-morrow  by  this  time  I  shall  be  elsewhere,  as  I  shall  be 
called  to  follow  my  master,  with  his  band  of  troopers,  to 
pursue  some  of  those  unhappy  Covenanters,  who  are  under- 
stood to  be  lurking  in  some  place  not  far  from  hence.  And 
so  adieu,  my  favourite  tree;  and  may  you  stand  unscathed 
by  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  untouched  by  the  woodman's 
axe,  till  I  visit  you  again."  In  some  such  cautious  way  did 
this  trusty  man  convey  the  information  intended  for  him  who 
occupied  the  cavity  underneath,  and  then  withdrew  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  AVhen  the  servant  re- 
tired, the  man  crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  stole  away 
unperceived  to  his  companions.  He  informed  them  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  they  resolved  on  an  immediate 
escape;  and  before  the  dawn  they  left  their  lurking-place. 
In  attempting  a  somewhat  dubious  flight,  they  came  to  South 
Mains  at  an  early  hour,  and  were  admitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  to  the  shelter  of  his  dwelling.  Though  tradition 
eays  little  regarding  this  man    vet  the  circumstance  of  his 
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having  received  under  his  roof  a  company  of  men  whose 
"  names  were  cast  out  as  evil,"  and  his  having  done  this  at 
tne  greatest  risk  to  himself,  would  indicate  the  existence 
both  of  religion  and  of  humanity  in  his  breast.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  men  would  have  ventured  to  his  abode,  and 
intrusted  their  secret  to  his  keeping,  if  they  had  not  known 
him  to  be  one  who  favoured  their  cause.  The  name  of  the 
worthy  farmer  of  South  Mains  was  William  Hair;  but 
though  many  such  are  unknown  to  us,  they  are  had  in  re- 
membrance with  Him  who  has  said  :  "  Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  water  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 

In  the  house  of  South  Mains  the  wanderers  were  kindly 
treated.  A  plentiful  breakfast  was  set  before  them,  of  which 
they  partook  with  grateful  hearts;  and  the  more  so,  as  their 
hunger  was  generally  appeased  by  a  precarious  meal;  for  when 
one  repast  was  received,  they  often  could  not  tell  where  the 
next  was  to  come  from.  As  they  were  partaking  of  the  hos- 
pitable entertainment  which  was  so  seasonably  and  amply 
provided  for  them,  a  few  dragoons  from  Eliock  were  observed 
approaching  the  house.  Their  first  impression  was,  that  their 
flight  had  heen  discovered,  and  that  the  troopers  came  to 
apprehend  them  in  the  farm-house.  The  honest  farmer,  who 
plainly  foresaw  the  mischief  that  would  befall  both  himself  and 
his  guests  if  their  retreat  should  be  found  out,  hastily  con- 
ducted them  to  the  barn,  and  concealed  them  among  the  corn 
•heaves  in  the  mow.  In  a  few  moments  the  soldiers  arrived, 
end  demanded  an  interview  with  the  fanner.  With  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  trepidation,  which  he  attempted  to  hide 
the  best  way  ho  could,  the  worthy  fanner  appeared  before 

tin  in   at    the   door.     "We   have  come,''   said   they,  "to   buy 

corn  for  our  horses."    This  announcement  restored  the  good 

man  to  Something  like  his  usual  composure,  and  he  led  (hem 

to  the  bain  to  examine  the  heaps  of  grain  which  lay  on  the 

floor.  When  the  dragoons  entered,  the  handful  who  were 
concealed  among  the   shea\es   at    the    extremity    el'  the    harn 

were  filled  with  apprehension,  and  naturally  imagined  that 
all  was  over.    Their  fears,  however,  were  partially  allayed 

when  they  heard  that  the  errand  on  which  the  troopers  were 

come  was  oorn,  and  not  fugitives.     They  lay,  novertln 

in  breathless  anxiety,  lest  any  incident  should  discover  their 

retreat;   and   i,    u  a     Dot    till    the    men  had  finally  retired    that 

their  solicitude  was  fully  removed.     The  Boldiers  departed 

peaceably, and  the  men  remained  unnoticed.  Their  situation, 
how  i  \e)-;  was  precarious;  for  had  one  of  the  dragoons  dr.:       I 
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but  a  single  sheaf  or  corn  from  the  mow  to  cast  it  to  fcis 
horse — a  circumstance  which  might  easily  have  occurred — 
their  hiding-place  might  have  been  revealed.  These  good 
men  sometimes  experienced  deliverances  in  very  unlikely 
circumstances;  while  in  circumstances  as  unlikely  they  were 
at  other  times  discovered  and  captured  by  their  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

James  Nivison  of  Cioseburn  Mill — Wonderful  Escapee. 

i  hi:  farm  of  Cioseburn  Mill  was,  in  the  times  of  persecution, 
tenanted  by  James  Nivison,  a  man  of  a  saintly  character 
and  of  unbending  integrity.  His  house  was  an  occasional 
resort  to  the  wanderers  that  frequented  the  district.  The 
curate  of  Clossburn  had  no  good-will  to  this  worthy  man, 
and  he  sought  every  opportunity  to  injure  him.  James  re- 
fused to  attend  his  church — a  circumstance  which  gave  un- 
pardonable offence  to  that  Prelatic  underling— and  he  failed 
not  to  lodge  information  against  him,  as  being  a  disaffected 
and  disloyal  person.  He  had  one  friend  in  the  parish,  how- 
ever, in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  whose  lenity 
to  the  sufferers  that  crept  into  the  woods  and  glens  near 
him  was  displayed  on  various  occasions.  When  the  worth} 
knight  learned  the  determination  of  the  curate  respecting 
James  Nivison,  and  knowing  the  vindictive  disposition  of 
the  man,  he  entreated  James  to  yield  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
enter  the  church,  though  it  were  only  to  go  in  by  the  one 
door  and  out  by  the  other.  With  this,  however,  he  would 
by  no  means  comply;  alleging  that  it  would  he  a  compromise 
of  his  principles  to  yield  even  this  apparently  trilling  matter. 
The  knight  could  not  but  admire   the  tinuness  and    honesty 

of  purpose  displayed  by  this  \  n  buous  man,  in  a  case  in  which 
he  deemed  his  conscience  concerned,     Anxious,  however,  to 

protect  his   tenant,   he   made   another   proposal,  and   assured 

him,  if  he  would  come  onlj  to  the  "kirk-stile,"  il  might  still 
be  in  his  power  to  save  him;  bnt  Nivison  oontinued  firm  in 
his  determination,  and  even  went  so  far  as  t<>  declare,  that 
if  the  turning  of  a  straw,  in  obedience  to  the  unprincipled 
rulers  of  the  time,  would  save  him  from  trouble,  he  would 
not  comply.  Be  was  resolved  to  folhw  whal  be  conceived 
to  be  the  plain  line  of  bis  duty,  and  to  preserve  ■  good  con- 
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science,  whatever  might  betide.  This  decision  of  mind, 
which  some  may  probably  be  inclined  to  call  obstinacy,  did 
not  lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  laird  of  Closeburn, 
-who  determined,  since  he  could  make  no  more  of  it,  to  com- 
municate to  his  honest  tenant  whatever  he  knew  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy  respecting  him,  and  by  this  means  to 
afford  him  opportune  warning  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him. 

Sir  Thomas  had  a  domestic  servant,  whose  leanings  towards 
the  Covenanters  were  no  secret  to  his  master,  and  him  he 
instructed  to  understand  the  import  of  certain  signs,  by 
which,  when  he  could  not  hold  conversation  with  him,  he 
wished  to  communicate  the  designs  formed  against  the 
Covenanters  who  at  the  time  might  happen  to  be  lurking  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  against  his  friend  James 
Nivison.  When,  therefore,  any  proposal  was  made  to  Sir 
Thomas  to  lend  assistance  to  the  persecutors  in  searching 
the  woods  and  linns  on  his  estate  for  persons  under  hiding, 
information  of  the  circumstance  was  instantly  communicated, 
by  means  of  the  servant,  to  Nivison,  and  others  concerned. 
In  this  way  much  mischief  was  prevented,  and  the  purposes 
of  the  enemy  in  many  instances  defeated.  When  these 
occasional  warnings  were  given  to  Nivision,  he  had  one  place 
of  resort  to  which  he  generally  fled,  and  this  was  the  darkly 
wooded  sides  of  Crichope  Linn.  Crichope  Linn  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kind  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  the  caverns  in  its  precipitous  banks  are  well 
calculated  to  afford  a  concealment,  which  few  who  know 
the  danger  of  the  attempt  will  care  to  invade. 

One  day,  however,  the  dragoons  came  upon  James  without 
warning,  and  on  his  first  view  of  their  approach  he  saw  that 
they  were  too  near  the  house  to  admit  of  his  making  an 
escape  to  the  woods.  In  his  perplexity  he  ran  into  the  mill, 
crying  he  was  now  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  as  the  sol- 
diers were  just  at  hand.  "Not  so  fast,"  replied  the  miller; 
"  doff  your  coat,  and  here  is  mine  in  exchange."  The  miller 
having  hastily  arrayed  his  master  in  his  dusty  coat,  next 
took  a  mealy  sack,  and  powdered  him  all  over  from  head  to 
foot,  and  left  him  busily  engaged  in  his  own  occupation. 
The  soldiers  who  saw  him  enter  the  mill  soon  followed  in 
the  pursuit.  Having  entered  the  lower  apartment,  they  exa- 
mined every  corner  with  the  closest  scrutiny;  they  next 
ascended  the  upper  story  in  quest  of  him  who,  they  were 
certain,  was  somewhere  within.  This  place  they  searched 
with  equal  care,  and  with  equal  want  of  success.     It  never 
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occurred  to  them  that  the  man  who  was  working  at  the  mill 
was  the  individual  whom  they  were  seeking,  and  therefore 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  When  they  found  that  all 
their  efforts  to  find  the  fugitive  were  fruitless,  and  probably 
supposing  that  he  had  left  the  building  by  some  way  un- 
known to  them,  they  were  about  to  retire,  when  one  of  the 
party,  looking  in  the  miller's  face,  exclaimed  :  "  Here  he  is  ! 
— the  very  man  we  have  been  seeking !"  On  hearing  this, 
James,  who  seemed  to  the  soldiers  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  employment,  turned  round,  and,  with  a  dauntless 
countenance  and  apparent  surprise  at  the  affirmation,  said, 
with  a  firm  and  deliberate  tone :  "  I  think  the  devil  seems  to 
be  in  these  men."  Such  an  expression,  they  thought,  could 
never  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  douce  Covenanter,  and 
therefore  they  interfered  no  further,  believing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  habiliments  indicated  the  presence  of  an  en- 
tirely different  person  from  him  of  whom  they  were  in  quest. 
What  James  said  was  true;  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  evil  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Satan,  to  whose  service 
they  seemed  to  have  sold  themselves;  and  when  these  worth- 
less men  heard  any  one  use  the  name  of  their  master  in  con- 
versation, they  thought  they  recognised  in  him  a  fellow-ser- 
vant. On  the  present  occasion  they  left  the  mill  without 
having  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  expedients  to  which  the  persecuted  Covenanters  were 
often  obliged  to  resort  to  save  themselves  were  various, 
sometimes  even  amusing,  and  very  generally  successful.  A 
story,  somewhat  akin  to  this  of  James  Nivison  in  the  mill,  is 
told  of  three  men  of  Auchengrouch.  They  had  been  wan- 
dering among  the  moors,  and  having  spied  in  the  distance  a 
Company  of  dragoons  coming  along  the  bent,  they  betook 
themselves   to  AuchengTOUch  House.      Having  made   known 

their  circumstances  to  the  family,  the  question  was,  how  or 

where  they  were  f<>  conceal  l  hemselves,  in  case  the   troopers 

should  call.     It  was  proposed  by  the  mistress  of  the  house, 

thai  they  should  instantly  array  themselves  in  female  ap- 
parel, to  try  it  'by  this  means  they  eoidd  elude  the  ohsoi\a- 
tiou  of  the   BOldierS.      The   proposal  was   agreed    to,  and   the 

three  men  weie   speedily  decked    in    women's   clothes.      The 

troopers  came  leisurely  along  the  heath,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived   at    AnchengrOUOh.      The    men    in    female   gUISC    I 
busily  employed,  as  if  they  had  heeii  domestic    sei\  antS,  and 

the  gudewife  was  occasionally  raising  her  voice  in  i  loud  and 
imperious  manner,  giving  her  orders  to  one  in  this  vti  and 
to  another  in  that,  when  the  dragoons  dismounted.    'Yen 
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seem  to  be  rather  noisy  this  morning,  good  woman,"  said  the 
commander  of  the  party,  as  he  drew  near  to  enter  the 
dwelling.  "It  may  be  I  have  reason,"  replied  she;  "my 
servants  must  obey  my  orders,  as  your  soldiers  must  obey 
yours,  and  when  they  fail  they  must  abide  reproof."  In  this 
way  she  succeeded  in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  troopers; 
and  the  men  in  disguise,  we  may  suppose,  like  persons 
ashamed  when  found  in  a  fault,  would  naturally  avert  their 
faces  from  the  soldiers,  and  steal  from  their  presence  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  slightest  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  dragoons  would  have  discovered  the 
stratagem,  and  therefore  it  was  their  object  to  avoid  this 
scrutiny.  No  discovery  was  made,  and  with  grateful  hearts 
they  saw  the  soldiers  again  on  the  moor  at  a  distance  from 
the  house. 

James  Nivison,  notwithstanding  the  hints  which  he  occa- 
sionally received  to  provide  for  his  safety,  was  often  sur- 
prised by  the  visits  of  the  soldiers  who  came  in  quest  of  him, 
One  day,  when  he  was  least  expecting  it,  a  party  of  troopers 
approached  his  house;  and  he,  having  no  other  place  to  flee 
to,  darted  through  a  window  in  a  back  part  of  his  cottage, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  garden.  The  little  plot  of  herbs 
was  at  this  time  in  its  most  luxuriant  state,  and  the  large 
stocks  of  green  kail — a  vegetable  indispensable  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Scottish  peasantry — meeting  at  the  tops  in  length- 
ened rows,  formed  a  long  vaulted  cavity  so  large  as  to  admit, 
underneath  the  broad  and  verdant  blades,  the  body  of  a  full- 
grown  man  without  being  perceived.  It  was  into  one  of 
these  deep  furrows,  and  beneath  the  green  arch,  that  James 
Nivison  crept,  that  in  this  earthly  bed  he  might  lie  secure 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  soldiers.  The  dragoons  arrived, 
and  proceeded  to  the  search  as  formerly;  and,  as  formerly, 
were  unsuccessful.  Having  questioned  his  family  respecting 
lis  place  of  concealment  without  expiscating  anything  satis- 
factory, they  departed,  expressing  their  determination  to 
repeat  their  visits  till  they  found  him.  Had  the  dragoons 
entered  the  garden  with  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  being 
concealed  within  its  precincts,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
lie  would  have  been  discovered.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  narrowly  those  good  men  sometimes  escaped,  when 
almost  the  turning  of  a  straw  would  have  revealed  their 
retreat.  Wodrow  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the 
case  of  Maxwell  of  Moncrief,  who  happened  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time  when  Mitchell  made  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Archbishop.     Wh^u  the  search  was  being  made 
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for  the  persons  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  Maxwell, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  apprehended  among  the  crowd, 
sought  refuge  in  the  inn  where  he  had  stabled  his  horse. 
"  He  had  no  place  in  town,"  says  the  historian,  "  he  could 
flee  to;  but  he  came  to  Moffat  his  stabler's  house,  and  begged 
his  landlord  to  hide  him.  Moffat  told  him  very  coldly  that 
he  had  no  place  to  put  him  in,  and  very  indifferently  pointed 
to  a  large  empty  meal- tub  standing  in  a  public  drinking-room, 
adding,  if  he  pleased  he  should  cover  him  with  it.  No  other 
shift  offering,  it  was  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  constable 
and  his  men  came  in  to  search  the  house,  and  were  soon 
satisfied,  expecting  no  prey  there.  They  sat  down  in  that 
very  room  with  the  meal -barrel  at  the  end  of  their  table,  and 
called  for  some  ale.  While  sitting,  they  fell  a  talking  about 
the  unsuccessfulness  of  their  search.  One  of  them  says,  *  I 
am  sure  there  arc  many  Whigs  in  town;'  another  of  them 
rapped  violently  on  the  head  of  the  meal-tub  under  which 
Moncrief  was  hidden,  swearing :  '  It  may  be  there  is  one 
under  that;'  and  so  it  passed  as  a  jest,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  no  more.  Quickly  they  left  the  room,  and  fell 
to  their  work  in  other  houses;  ano\  the  gentleman  came 
out,  having  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death  almost." 

Many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  deliverances 
equally  providential.  A  party  of  dragoons  on  the  border 
was  chasing  the  fugitives  of  a  scattered  conventicle,  and  was 
pursuing  a  worthy  woman  of  some  note  among  the  Cove- 
nanters, of  the  name  of  Janet  Gass.  They  came  to  the 
house  where  she  had  concealed  herself  in  a  large  empty 
chest;  and,  on  entering,  they  asked  if  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Margaret  Glass  lived  here;  they  were  told  that  no  person 
of  that  name  resided  in  the  house,  nor  was  even  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  evasion  turned  on  the  mistake 
of  the  name  mentioned  by  the  dragoons,  and  the  poor 
woman  eluded  their  search. 

In  those  trying  times,  when  men  were  driven  to  their  wit's 
end,  many  expedients,  consistent  with  honourable  principle 

and  a  good  conscience,  wore  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve 

the  precious  life*     It  is  not  in  our  power,  however,  to  justify 
every  expedient)  nor  to  applaud  every  plan  adopted  in  their 

extremity  by  the  honest  sufferers  of  that   period,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping   the  harassings  of  their   restless   oppre 

.John  Campbell  of  Lochengaraoh,  in  Ayr-hire,  was  the  object 
of  persecuting  malignity  to  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which 

he  resided.      John,  or  some  one  tor  him,  sent  one  d.iv  a  c:u<l 
to  the  cur.itc,   reauestinjl  10  interest  in  his  piajvors  as  a    per- 
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son  at  the  point  of  death.  The  curate  concluded  that  John 
was  near  his  end,  if  not  actually  dead,  and  accordingly 
deleted  his  name  from  the  list  of  those  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distressing.  It  is  true  that  honest  John  might  justly  bo 
considered,  by  himself  and  his  friends,  as  being  every  day  at 
the  point  of  death,  because  his  life  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  wanton  cruelty  of  an  unbridled  soldiery;  but  then  this 
was  obviously  not  the  sense  in  which  the  matter  was  in- 
tended to  be  understood  by  the  curate. 

James  Nivison  now  saw  that  there  was  to  be  no  peace  nor 
safety  for  him  in  his  own  house;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  some  place  of  more  per- 
manent security  among  the  woods  and  lonely  caves  of  the 
hills,  and  to  associate  with  other  wanderers  who  frequented 
the  deserts  and  dreary  glens  far  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
His  life  hung  in  doubt  every  day  before  his  eyes;  and  there- 
fore he  deemed  it  better  to  retire  to  the  solitudes  than  to  be 
teased  with  incessant  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  He  com- 
municated his  intention  to  his  wife,  and  showed  her  the 
necessity  now  imposed  on  him  of  leaving  her  and  the  sweet 
babe  behind  him  for  a  season,  under  the  more  especial  pro 
tection  of  Providence,  seeing  his  presence  was  the  occasion 
of  so  much  disquietude  to  the  household.  "  And,  my  dear 
wife,"  says  he,  "  comfort  yourself,  since  it  is  stern  necessity 
that  forces  us  to  a  temporary  separation.  God  will  be  with 
us  both — with  me  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  you  in  tin- 
house,  in  which,  though  solitary,  you  shall  not  be  alone.  Ir 
removing  for  a  season,  I  will  thereby  provide  both  for  yon' 
safety  and  my  own." 

But  the  wife  of  James  Nivison  was,  in  a  moral  sense,  ?. 
heroine,  and  she  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  following  £  e 
fortunes  of  her  husband,  from  the  consideration  that  sae 
must  lodge  in  the  cold  damp  cavern,  or  in  the  dark  forest, 
exposed  to  unwonted  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  thought  that 
she  was  to  be  with  her  husband  compensated  for  all,  and  s'le 
was  resolved  to  follow  him,  and  to  suffer  with  him  in  ho 
same  common  cause.  No  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  could  induce  her  to  remain  behind  him.  "  I.  will 
accompany  you,"  said  she  firmly,  "  I  will  accompany  you; 
and  if  the  archers  should  hit  you,  I  will  be  present  to  staunch 
your  wounds,  and  to  bind  up  your  bleeding  head ;  in  what- 
ever danger  you  may  be,  I  will  be  at  your  side,  your  affec- 
tionate wife  in  life  or  in  death."  How  valuable  are  virtuous 
love  and  genuine  Christian  attachment !  Many  waters  can- 
aot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.   Thus  James 
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Nivison  and  his  wife,  too  happy  in  each  other's  affection  to 
complain  of  hardship,  and  happier  still  in  the  love  of  their 
Saviour,  left  their  home  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither, 
but  safe  under  the  guidance  of  Him  who  never  leaves  nor 
forsakes  his  own  people,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
suffering  for  his  sake. 

Their  first  place  of  retreat  was  the  woods  and  caves  of 
Crichope  Linn.  The  mother  carried  the  babe,  the  companion 
of  their  sufferings  and  their  wanderings.  The  tender  infant, 
exposed  to  hardship  in  common  with  its  parents  for  Christ's 
sake,  could  ill  endure  the  cold  and  other  inconveniences  to 
which  the  household  was  now  subjected.  To  protect  the 
child,  however,  from  the  keen  and  inclement  air,  James  em- 
ployed part  of  his  time  in  preparing  a  portable  cradle,  of 
pliant  twigs  cut  from  the  willow  bushes  that  grew  in  the 
linns  and  by  the  sides  of  the  mountain  stream.  In  this  little 
basket  was  the  infant,  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket,  deposited 
and  rocked  asleep,  while  the  soft  lullaby,  chanted  by  the  affec- 
tionate mother,  filled  with  a  sweet  plaintive  music  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cave,  the  sound  of  which,  wafted  stealthily 
on  the  fitful  breeze,  was  carried  adown  the  gloomy  ravine, 
and  died  away  among  the  distant  woods.  When  they  re- 
moved from  cave  to  cave,  the  wicker  bed  was  carried  with 
them,  and  was  found  to  be  of  great  use  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  babe,  over  whom  the  hearts  of  the  parents  yearned 
with  the  fondest  solicitude. 

This  pious  and  devoted  pair,  with  their  offspring,  were 
shielded,  during  the  years  of  persecution  that  remained,  from 
the  malice  of  their  foes.  They  left  their  all  on  earth  for 
Christ's  sake,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  people  in  the  moor- 
lands, they  were  never  suffered  to  want,  God  providing  for 
them  in  the  day  when  they  could  not  provide  for  themselves. 
What  were  the  varied  incidents  which  during  their  wander- 
ings befell  them,  tradition  does  not  say;  but  they  outlived 
I  he  reign  of  oppression,  and  at  last,  with  glad  hearts,  return*  d 
to  their  home,  from  which  they  had  formerly  departed  in 

sadness.  This  worthy  man  mot  with  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  While  ho  was  working  among  some  horses 
before  his  own  door,  one  of  them  struok  him  violently  on 
the  breast]  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Thus  was  he,  who 
had  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  escaped  the  perils  of  a 
protracted  persecution,  killed  by  accident  before  liis  own 
house,  in  oircumstanoes  in  which  qo danger  was  apprehended. 
When  the  worthy  knight  ofClosebura  was  informed  of  his 
death,  he  exclaimed:  "  Now  has  God,  who  sustained  thij 
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good  man  in  all  his  tribulations,  taken  him  to  heaven  by  a 
stun  and  gentle  surprise."  "Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  James 
Nivison  died  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  ancient  church- 
Yard  of  Dalgarnock,  in  the  parish  of  Closeburn. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 


Patrick  Laing. 

Patrick  Laing  was  born  at  Blagannoch,  in  the  year  1G41. 
lie  was  educated  by  his  worthy  father  in  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  early 
embued  with  religion.  His  father  was  subjected  to  many 
hardships  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  being  frequently  spoiled  of  all  his  goods,  and 
otherwise  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.  Patrick  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  very  young,  and  after  her  decease 
the  affections  of  the  father  seemed  to  concentrate  wholly  on 
the  son.  In  process  of  time,  however,  his  father  took  another 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family;  and  Patrick,  not 
finding  himself  very  agreeably  situated,  resolved  to  embrace 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  leaving  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  of  a  hale 
and  vigorous  constitution;  and  he  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  more  stirring  occupation  than  that  of  a  simple  and 
retired  shepherd.  Accordingly,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  army,  and  enlisted  in  the  Scots  Greys.  In  thissituati  n 
ho  behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  recommended  himself 
hy  his  dexterity  in  the  sword  exercise  to  his  officers^  who 
cherished  for  him  a  great  esteem,  and  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  their  troop.  Patrick, 
though  in  the  king's  service,  was  still  a  Covenanter;  for  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  army  prior  to  the   Restoration,  and  at  a 

time  when  the  count  r\     had  not  the  slightest    Suspicion    that 

the  recall  of  Charles  would  lie  attnuded  by  any  of  those 
consequences  to  the  Church  in  Scotland  which  actually  en- 
sued. Though  ho  was  u  trooper,  therefore,  he  nevertheless 
cherished  all  those  reforming  and  covenanting  principles  in 

which  he  had  been  so  sedulously  educated,  and  he  lamented 
thut    it    was    his    hap    to   appear   .,      the   Opponent    of  a  cause 
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which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  A  short  time  after  his  con- 
nection with  the  army,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  where,  as  he  frequently  said, 
he  uniformly  experienced  the  greatest  kindness.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  till,  Charles  having  renounced  the  covenants, 
and  turned  persecutor,  the  company  to  which  Laing  belonged 
was  recalled  to  England;  and  it  being  known  that  many  of 
the  party  were  Covenanters,  they  were  detained  in  the  south, 
lest,  being  sent  into  Scotland,  they  should  leave  the  ranks, 
when  they  found  they  were  to  be  employed  in  warring  against 
their  brethren  who  conscientiously  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  covenants.  Laing,  when  he  saw  the  real  posture  of 
affairs,  continued  in  the  army  with  great  reluctance,  and 
often  deliberated  with  himself  how  he  would  act  in  case  of 
being  despatched,  with  his  fellow-soldiers,  to  harass  those 
who  were  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake. 

An  anecdote,  of  rather  an  amusing  description,  is  told  of 
him  respecting  an  encounter  which  he  had  with  an  Italian 
bully  during  the  time  that  his  regiment  lay  in  London.  The 
Italian  had  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  challenging 
the  bravest  of  her  sons  to  a  single  combat.  No  one  dared 
to  accept  the  challenge,  till  Patrick,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, offered  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  vaunting  foreigner. 
The  affair,  it  seems,  made  a  great  noise,  and  interested  not  a 
few  in  the  higher  and  more  influential  circles.  The  Italian 
was  said  to  be  invincible,  and  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  had  killed  or  otherwise  disabled  all  who  had  dared  to 
oppose  him.  On  the  day  appointed  the  combatauts  met. 
The  Italian  appeared  on  the  one  end  of  the  stage  vapouring 
and  towering  in  his  height,  decorated  with  the  cross  and 
with  three  shining  stars,  and  otherwise  accoutred  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  the  character  he  had  assumed.  On  the  other 
end  stood  Patrick,  a  tall,  bmrdly  man,  with  a  martial  aspect 
and  a  dauntless  breast.  His  features  were  strong  and  coarse, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  remarkable  and  perplexing  squint.  The 
Italian,  like  the  Philistine  of  Gath  who  cursed  David  by  his 
gods,  defied  his  antagonist  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  of 
all  the  saints.  Laing,  whose  blood  as  a  Reformer  was  stirred 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  fooleries  and  abominations  of 
Popery,  advanced  writh  a  manly  stride  to  meet  his  braggart 
foe.  As  he  stepped  forward,  the  Italian,  who  had  not  before 
seen  him,  was  puzzled  at  his  dubious  stare,  and,  terror-struck 
at  his  whole  appearance,  sprang  from  the  stage,  crying  that 
it  was  a  fiend  and  not  a  man  who  had  met  him,  and  left 
Patrick  the  conqueror  without  having  drawn  a  sword  in  the 
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strife.  This  incident  acquired  him  great  renown.  His  mere 
appearance  had  put  to  flight  a  man  who  had  regularly  chal- 
lenged perhaps  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  it  is  said,  bestowed  on  him  some  substantial  gifts, 
and  his  officers  became  so  enamoured  of  him,  that  they  pro- 
cured his  advancement  in  the  army,  at  a  time  when  he  fondly 
expected  his  discharge.  The  above  incident  is  attributed  by 
some  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  a  kinsman  of  Patrick 
Laing,  and  from  the  same  place. 

During   his  residence  in  England,  the    persecution  was 
raging  in  Scotland,  and  the  sufferers  were  fleeing  in  every 
direction  for  their  lives.     To  escape  the  incessant  harassings 
of  the  enemy,  a  party  of  the  Covenanters  had  fled  over  the 
Border,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
The  report  of  this  circumstance  reached  the  authorities;  and 
Patrick  Laing,  whose  regiment,  it  appears,  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  stationed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  sent 
with  a  company  to  apprehend  them.     This  was  precisely  the 
trial  which  he  had  all  along  feared  might  befall  him,  and 
now  he  was  called  to  endure  it.     To  disobey  the  orders  of 
his  superior  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  to  lend 
himself  as  an  instrument  in  persecuting  the  people  of  God 
was  what  his  conscience  would  not  permit.     He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  desert  the  service,  nor  was  he  ready  to  give  a  posi- 
tive refusal  to  the  command  of  his  officers.     Accordingly  he 
marched  with  his  little  troop  in  search  of  the  reputed  rebels, 
but  contrived  so  to  conduct  matters  as  to  allow  the  party 
apprehended  to  escape  with  great  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  without  accomplishing  their  errand. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  affair  was  mismanaged,  and  that  the 
blame  retted  with  Laing.    Hewas  accordingly oommitted  to 
prison,  and,  being  tried,  was  lentenoed  to  banishment.    Every 
worthy  person,  and  every  bravo  man,  lamented  his  fate,  and 
none  expressed  for  him    a  wanner     sympathy  than    his    own 
officers.      Mis  friends  petitioned  in  his  behalf,  and   a  certain 
English  nobleman,  who,  on  account  of  the  affair  with  the  Italian, 
felt  i  lit  i 'rested  in  him,  exerted  himself  in  his  favour,   and  used 
every  means  to  accomplish  his  deliverance.      When  the   day 
appointed  for  his  transportation  arrived,  be  was  still  detained 
ill  CUStody,  and    day  after    day    passed    in    dreary  BUOOeSSion, 
till  the    poor    prisoner   expected    to    end    his    lite  in    his  cell. 
Through  confinement  and  disease  he  was  reduced  to   a    mere 
skeleton,  and   was  at   last    released    from    the    prison-hotIM    in 
an  apparently  dyiiiLf  condition.       He    was    then    permitted    to 

retire  to  his  native  counts?;  and  accordingly,  whenever  his 
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strength  permitted,  he  moved  slowly  northward,  and,  after 
many  a  tedious  step,  arrived  among  the  heath-clad  moun- 
tains of  his  nativity.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his 
full  strength,  having  been  so  much  wasted  by  disease,  and 
so  much  exhausted  by  his  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  He 
brought  with  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  in  those  days  was 
reckoned  a  little  fortune,  namely,  about  thirty  pounds,  which 
he  had  received  in  gifts  from  his  well-wishers;  and  with  this 
money  it  was  his  intention  to  settle  himself  in  some  occupa- 
tion, by  which  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Having  been 
brought  up  among  the  mountains,  he  still  loved  the  wild 
solitudes;  and  hence  he  resolved  to  plant  himself  in  some 
moorland  glen,  as  the  occupant  of  a  little  farm,  to  follow,  as 
in  the  days  of  his  early  youth,  the  bleating  flocks  in  the  peace 
and  retirement  of  the  wilderness.  His  heart,  alienated  from 
military  occupations,  clung  with  fondness  to  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood;  and  finding,  no  doubt,  that  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier was  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  piety,  he 
eagerly  sought  a  place  of  seclusion  in  the  desert.  His  wishes 
at  length  were  gratified,  and  he  found  a  place  of  retreat 
among  the  wild  Glenkens  of  Galloway.  Here  he  located 
himself,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  for  a  season  at  least,  that 
tranquillity  which  his  heart  so  much  desired.  Perma- 
nent repose  he  knew' he  could  not  find;  for  the  persecution 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  conscientiously  attached  was 
nothing  abated,  and  he  laid  his  account  to  meet  with  trouble 
in  common  with  his  brethren.  A  man  like  Patrick  Laing 
could  not  remain  long  in  obscurity;  and  Grierson  of  Lag 
soon  learned  that  a  stranger  had  settled  within  the  district 
over  which  he  exercised  a  superintendence.  It  was  found 
that  the  stranger  did  not  attend  the  curate,  and  that  he  pro- 
fessed covenanting  principles,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was 
an  individual  whose  movements  it  was  necessary  to  watch. 
In  those  times  it  did  not  require  much  to  bring  a  man  into 
suspicion,  and  very  little  served  as  an  occasion  of  violent 
proceedings.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  our  worthy 
began  to  meet  with  annoyance  from  the  adverse  party,  and 
he  soon  found  that  no  rest  was  to  be  expected  even  in  this 
retired  situation.  The  occasions  on  which  he  was  sought 
after  were  numerous,  and  equally  numerous  were  his  escapes 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  order  to  facilitate  his 
flight  from  his  pursuers,  he  kept  a  fleet  pony  in  constant 
readiness,  which,  being  accustomed  to  scour  hills  and  mosses, 
often  carried  him  with  great  speed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
heavy  troopers,  who  were  less   calculated  to    traverse  the 
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rugged  surface  of  the  wilderness.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  one  of  his  many  escapes  have  been  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  line  of  his  kindred.  He  was  on  one  occasion 
returning  home,  leading  his  pony,  that  carried  a  load  of  meal 
thrown  across  its  yielding  back,  when  he  observed  a  party  of 
dragoons  approaching.  He  knew  the  certain  consequences 
that  would  ensue  if  he  walked  on  till  he  met  them,  and 
therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  tumbled  the 
load  on  the  ground,  and,  vaulting  the  nimble  animal,  sped 
for  safety  along  the  heath.  The  troopers,  observing  the 
movement,  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit.  Patrick,  see- 
ing the  horsemen  following  him,  with  all  speed  hastened  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  called  the  Lorg  Craig.  The 
dragoons  perceiving  his  intention,  divided  into  different 
parties,  pursuing  separate  routes,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
circumvent  him,  and  intercept  his  progress  to  the  Craig.  He 
reached  the  rock,  however,  before  the  soldiers  came  up,  and 
having  scrambled  to  the  middle  of  the  precipice,  and  stand- 
ing still  for  a  moment  to  breathe,  the  troopers  approached 
the  base.  He  was  fully  aware  that  they  would  leave  theii 
horses  and  climb  after  him,  and  he  now  regretted  that  he 
had  with  him  no  weapon  of  defence,  in  case  he  should  be 
closely  attacked.  There  was  now  no  way  of  escape  left  for 
him  but  to  mount,  if  possible,  to  the  top  of  the  rock;  and  the 
danger  with  which  this  was  attended  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the  firing  of  the  musketry. 
He  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded;  and  when  he  reached 
tli  highest  part,  where  he  stood  in  security,  he  gave  three 
loud  cheers  in  mockery  of  his  pursuers,  who,  he  knew,  durst 
not  follow  his  dangerous  track. 

On  account  of  the  incessant  harassings  to  which  he  was 
now  subjected,  lie  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  continue  longer  in 
tip-  place.     His  life  was  in  perpetual  jeopardy,  his  cattle  were 

taken  away,  lie  was  spoiled  of  his  goods,  and  himself  declared 
an  outlaw.  Having  Left  the  (ilonkous,  he  resorted,  with 
Other  wanderers,  to  the  higher  and  wilder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    Me  had  come  to  his  native  land  for  repose,  but  he  found 

no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  tor   ho  was   connected  with   a 

cause  the  maintaining  of  which  demanded  many  a  sacrifice. 

lie  knew  this;  for  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  prepared 

to  endure  whatever  the  Saviour,  in  whom  he  trusted,  called 
him  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake.  In  his  wanderings  he 
ohose  for  his  hiding-place  the  darkly-wooded  retreats  of  the 
Yochan,  and  found  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  houses 
of  the  pious  people  who  here  and  there  inhabited  its  hanks. 
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The  farm-house  of  Bar,  near  the  lower  extremity  of  this 
romantic  stream,  is  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  a 
place  of  resort  to  this  good  man;  and  the  worthy  tenant 
used  frequently  to  remark,  that  in  worldly  things  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  prosperous  since  the  time  that  he  opened 
his  door  to  Patrick  Laing,  as  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Christ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  blesses  those  who 
protect  and  assist  his  people  for  his  sake.  In  Cleuchfoot 
also,  a  farm  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Sanquhar,  which 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  lofty  and  green-clad  hill  which 
stretches  its  base  to  the  margin  of  the  Nith,  he  found  ahome; 
and  its  kindly  tenant,  John  Hair,  often  contended  with  the 
gudeman  of  Bar  which  should  have  him  more  frequently  as  an 
inmate.  His  company  was  courted,  doubtless,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character,  and  for  his  godly  and  edifying  con- 
versation; for,  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  scarce  in  those 
days,  intercourse  with  religious  people  was  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  prized.  Patrick  could,  no  doubt,  also  tell  of  wars 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  striking  incidents,  and  strange 
scenes,  which  would  excite  the  wonderment  and  interest  of 
the  simple  and  secluded  people  among  whom  he  now  sojourned. 
Cleuchfoot  was  a  more  public  place  than  Bar,  lying  on  the 
line  of  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Ayrshire,  along  which 
parties  of  soldiers  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  and 
hence  his  seclusion  here  may  at  first  sight  seem  less  complete; 
but  then  there  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  a 
dense  thicket,  into  the  heart  of  which  he  could  plunge  at  any 
time,  on  the  slightest  warning,  besides  two  deep  ravines, 
formed  by  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  torrents,  in  whose 
dark  and  bosky  sides  he  could  secrete  himself  from  the  most 
prying  eye,  and  remain  in  perfect  security.  In  this  way  did 
he  dispose  of  himself,  wandering  secretly  from  place  to  place 
till  the  Revolution — an  event  which,  though  it  brought  relief 
to  others,  made,  on  the  whole,  but  little  alteration  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, at  least  for  a  while. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  a  goodly  number  of  soldiers 
was  required  for  the  protection  of  some  of  our  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  inquisition  was  made  for  the  best  and  most  likely 
men  to  be  sent  abroad  on  this  errand.  Grierson  of  Lag,  who 
since  the  happy  Revolution  had  little  to  do  in  the  way  of 
persecuting  the  people  of  God,  was  appointed  to  enlist,  or 
otherwise  impress  into  the  service,  what  men  he  could  find 
in  Galloway  and  Nithsdale.  He  had  his  eye  particularly  on 
Patrick  Laing,  whom  he  hated  as  a  Covenanter,  but  admired 
soldier,  and  he  resolved  to  employ  every  means  to  get 
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him  into  his  power.  This  intention  was  known  to  Laing, 
who  found  it  as  necessary  now  to  keep  himself  in  conceal- 
ment as  during  the  period  of  the  persecution.  Lag  had 
reported  that  Patrick  was  a  deserter,  and  in  this  way  he 
obtained  authority  to  apprehend  him;  and,  with  all  the  rest- 
lessness and  cruelty  of  the  persecutor,  he  exerted  himself  to 
seize  his  person.  One  of  the  last  attempts  made  by  Lag  to 
get  hold  of  him,  was  when  he  was  one  day  quietly  angling 
in  the  silvery  stream  of  the  Yochan.  He  saw  at  some  dis- 
tance three  men  slowly  advancing  up  the  river,  and  appa- 
rently occupied  as  he  was.  He  began,  however,  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  their  design,  and  thought  it  best  to  consult  his 
safety  in  due  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  test  their  purpose, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  would  gain  some  advantage  by 
the  movement,  he  withdrew  from  the  stream,  and  ascended 
with  all  haste  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  No  sooner  was 
this  perceived  by  the  men,  than  they  commenced  a  vigorous 
pursuit,  and  by  this  means  fairly  revealed  their  purpose. 
The  tract  along  which  he  fled  was  a  steep  ridge,  having  on 
either  side  a  streamlet  purling  far  below.  The  three  pursuers 
separated;  one  ascended  the  ridge  behind  him,  and  the  other 
two  took  each  a  parallel  rivulet,  so  that  unless  he  should  get 
out  to  the  high  lands  before  all  the  three,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape.  JTis  strength  was  now  fast  failing, 
and  his  pursuers  were  gaining  ground  at  every  step,  and  the 
hope  of  getting  away  from  them  became  every  moment 
nunc  faint.  In  his  perplexity  he  discovered  before  him  a 
hollow  space  of  spratty  ground,  in  which  he  resolved  to  hide 
himself,  and  abide  the  will  of  Providence.  When  he  reached 
the  place,  he  plunged  to  the  waist  in  mud,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  miry  slough  would  have  become  his  grave,  if  he 
had  not  promptly  extricated  himself.  As  he  was  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  the  sinking  ground,  he  observed  on  one 

side  8  pll    ''•  BCOOped  out  by  the  little  brook  beneath  the  bank', 

into  which  he  orept  from  the  view  of  the  men,  who  were 

just  at  hand.  When  the)  came  to  the  place,  they  had  DO 
suspicion    that  the  object  of   their  pursuit  was    hiding  below 

the  vaulted  turf,  and  they  passed  on  with  all  haste  in  quest 
of  him.     He  remained  in  his  concealment  till  the  day  \>.       I 

away,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  returned.      His  deli- 

reranoe  was  unexpected,  but   lie  in  whom  he  trusted  pro- 
tected him,  and  heard  his  prayer  in  the  da)  of  he-  distn 
After  this,  to  avoid  further  annoyance,  he  removed  to  the 

DOrth  of  Scotland,  w  here  lived  one  ofhis  old  ol  pioiU 

nan,  whom  he  wished  to  visit.     How  long  he  remained  In 
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this  quarter  is  not  known,  but  here  he  was  at  least  free  from 
anxiety.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  south,  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  people  was  held  at  Cairn  table,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Muirkirk,  at  which  he  was  present.  The  procedure 
of  that  convention,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  please  him,  and 
from  that  period  he  withdrew  from  their  connection. 

After  this  he  was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Cleuchfoot,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  dust  lies  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  Kirkconnel,  without  a  stone  to  mark  his  rest- 
ing-place. His  sword  was  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Hair,  in  Sanquhar,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Cleuchfoot,  lately  deceased.  Thus  the  wanderings  of  this 
good  man,  after  a  long  and  honoured  pilgrimage,  terminated. 
1  Ii-5  name  is  revered  by  the  posterity  of  his  kindred,  and  hus 
pious  example  is  the  object  of  tb«ir  imitation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Friarminion — James  Glendinning — Cargill  at  Covington  Mill. 

The  farm  of  Friarminion  lies  midway  between  Sanquhar  and 
Muirkirk,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dreariest  solitudes  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  borders  on  the  wilds  of  Hind- 
bottom  and  Blagannoch,  and  other  desert  places,  where  the 
weary  and  oppressed  people  of  God  often  met  in  large  con- 
venticles to  hear  the  Gospel.  The  ancient  house  of  Friar- 
minion stood  on  the  margin  of  a  mossy  streamlet,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Stewart  on  the  west;  and  many  a  man  of  God, 
and  many  a  friend  of  the  covenant,  found  a  shelter  at  its 
hospitable  hearth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  central 
point  in  the  wilderness  for  the  congregating  of  the  sufferers, 
when  any  matter  of  importance  was  under  consideration. 
It  was  in  this  lonely  place  that,  in  16'86,  the  general  meeting 
of  the  societies  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
the  propriety  of  hearing  other  suffering  ministers  besides  Mr 
Ken  wick.  Few  localities  were  better  adapted,  or  furnished 
greater  facilities,  for  the  gatherings  of  the  persecuted.  It 
occupied  a  midland  situation,  and  it  afforded  the  read}  means 
of  escape,  either  to  the  mountains  or  into  mosses,  when  danger 

was  near. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  day,  and  a  party  of  the  sufferers,  in 

their  wanderings  in  the  desert  mountains,  drew  near  Friar- 
minion, and  took  refuge  in  a  sheep-fold,  in   search   of  repose 

after  their  fatigue.  The  fold  into  which  they  entered  Btood  f.i 

the  slope  of  a  green  hill,  at  a  Considerable  distance  from  the 
dwelling-house.  l'lnm  this  spot  a  good  view  is  obtained  01 
the  dale  land  beneath  ;   and    the  weary  outcast*  within  OOUld 

easily  ascertain,  bj  peering  over  the  turfen  wall,  if  any  of 
their  enemies  wore  in  tlie  immediate  oeighbourhood.  Enter- 
taining do  suspicion,  therefore,  and  being  much  in  need  of 

rest,  they  laid  them  elves  down  to  sleep,  under  the  watchful 
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care  of  Him  who  never  fails  to  be  the  guardian  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him.  As  they  lay  in  this  situation,  they 
were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  loud  and  pitiful 
bleating  of  a  sheep  at  the  door  of  the  fold.  The  bleating  of 
a  sheep  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  in  other  circum- 
stances could  never  have  excited  the  least  attention ;  but  b} 
persons  in  their  situation,  the  most  apparently  trifling  inci- 
dent was  seldom  disregarded,  as  they  lived  under  the  inces- 
sant apprehension  of  approaching  danger,  and  could  not  tell 
how  suddenly,  nor  from  what  quarter,  their  vigilant  enemies 
might  come  upon  them.  On  hearing  the  sound,  some  of  the 
party  rose  to  their  feet,  and  looking  over  the  wall  of  their 
dormitory,  found  that  the  bleating  of  the  ewe  was  to  them  as 
much  a  voice  of  warning  as  a  similar  occurrence  was  to  Mi 
Peden  and  his  friends  in  Gilchristland  Shiel ;  for  a  company 
of  dragoons  were  actually  approaching.  They  appeared  to 
have  come  from  the  Well  wood  heights,  in  the  bosom  of  which 
lies  the  delightful  vale  alluded  to  in  the  "  Cameronian's 
Dream:"  — 

"  And  Wellwood's  sweet  valley  breathed  music  and  gladness, 
The  fresh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beauty  and  redness, 
Its  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning, 
And  diink  the  delights  of  July's  sweet  morning." 

The  party  within  the  fold  started  to  their  feet  and  pre- 
pared for  flight,  well  knowing  that  if  the  dragoons  came 
upon  them  where  they  lay,  the  place  of  their  retreat  would 
speedily  be  converted  into  a  slaughter-house.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  their  flight  would  be  observed;  but  they 
thought  it  better  to  risk  pursuit  on  the  hills,  than  to  venture 
a  concealment  in  the  fold,  where,  if  they  should  be  found, 
their  fate  would  be  inevitable.  Having,  therefore,  deter- 
mined on  making  their  escape,  they  issued  from  the  fold,  and 
fled  towards  the  hill.  The  mountain,  though  steep,  could 
easily  be  traversed  by  the  cavalry,  but  beyond  this,  there 
stretched  a  tract  of  dark  moss,  into  which  the  horsemen 
could  not  penetrate.  To  this  they  directed  their  course,  as 
being  a  sure  retreat  from  the  troopers,  if  they  should  happen 
to  pursue  them.  In  their  company  were  two  men  of  the 
name  of  Clark,  probably  from  Auchengrouch,  who,  being 
notorious  Nonconformists,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Prelatic  faction.  One  of  these  men,  when  the  party  were 
toiling  up  the  ascent,  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  could  not 
continue  his  flight.  It  was  now  dreaded  that  the  dragoons, 
if  they  chanced  to  perceive  them,  and  chose  to  follow,  would 
easily  make  them  their  prey,  as  they  could  not  abandon  their 
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sickly  companion.  Two  of  the  stoutest  men  in  the  company, 
however,  took  hold  of  him,  and  helped  him  forward  with  all 
the  haste  they  could  make.  At  length  they  reached  the 
moss,  where  they  concealed  themselves  among  its  deep  hags 
and  tall  heather,  and  in  this  way  escaped  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  dragoons  pursued  them, 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  firing  of  the  troopers.  The  anecdote  is 
not  characterized  by  any  striking  incident,  and  is  produced 
simply  as  introductory  to  a  story  of  a  somewhat  more  stirring 
nature,  the  scene  of  whose  incident  is  nearly  conterminous 
to  the  locality  described. 

James  Glendinning  rented  a  sheep-farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairntable,  a  high  mountain  to  the  east  of  Muirkirk.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  a  powerful  and 
reflective  mind,  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  He  married 
an  amiable  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  proprietor 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  Episcopalians, 
and  attended  the  ministry  of  the  curate  of  Muirkirk.  His 
wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  considerable 
shrewdness,  often  conversed  with  him  on  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  trying  times  of  persecution ;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently observed  by  them,  that  there  must  certainly  be 
something  more  than  common  in  the  case  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  who  sub- 
mitted to  death  itself,  rather  than  renounce  their  principles. 
Their  godly  and  inoffensive  lives,  and  the  great  privations  to 
which  they  wen;  subjected,  called  forth  the  sympathy  of 
Glendinning  and  liis  wile  in  their  behalf,  and  they  frequently 
opened  their  door  with  an  hospitable  welcome  to  those  whom 
they  deemed  worthy  but  injured  men.  It  happened  on  one 
occasion,  that  Glendinning,  having  gone  to  the  metropolis 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  for  sale,  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of 
the  mart  vis  in  the  (Jrassmarket.  The  scene  was  novel  and 
Striking,    and    his    attention    was    powerfully   arrested.      lie 

heard  t  he  martyr's  dying  oottfettion  not  of  any  orims  of  which 
lie  had  been  guilty, and  for  which  he  was  now  called  to  suf- 
fer, hut  of  his  faith  in  that  Redeemer  w  ho  on  earth  had  shod 

his  precious  hlood  tor  t  lie  remission  of  sins — and  in  that  short 

confession  he  probably  heard  more  of  the  Gospel  than  he 
had  heard  during  his  whole  lifetime  before.  lie  heard  tho 
martyr's  dying  testimony,  emitted  against  the  prevailing  errors 
of  the  time,  and  in  favour  of  that  truth  in  behalf  of  which  ;i 
standard  had  been  lifted  upj  and  from  this  he  must  have 

learned  more  of  the  0ft1  lire  of  i  hat  I  H  Inch  t  he  ' 

T 
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nanters  were  embarked  than  had  ever  entered  into  his  mind 
to  conceive.  That  maligned  cause  he  now  perceived  to  be 
the  cause  of  God,  and  a  cause  worthy  of  all  the  contendings 
and  sufferings  of  the  dishonoured  remnant  that  walked  with 
God,  and  was  "  faithful  with  the  saints."  He  heard  the 
martyr's  last  2Jfayer — a  prayer  which  breathed  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence,  and  yet  full  ot 
confidence  and  delight  in  God — a  prayer  which  uttered  good- 
will to  all  men,  and  in  which  forgiveness  was  sought,  even 
for  those  who  were  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood. 
He  witnessed  "  the  martyr's  heroic  grappling  with  death" 
and  the  serenity  and  joy  with  which  he  surveyed  the  appal- 
ling apparatus  of  a  public  execution,  and  noticed  the  myste- 
rious exultation  which  he  seemed  to  feel  the  moment  before 
he  was  launched  into  eternity.  All  this  he  witnessed  with 
an  absorption  of  mind,  the  effect  of  which  was  overwhelming 
and  decisive.  A  new  light  shone  into  his  mind;  he  felt  him- 
self the  subject  of  emotions  and  determinations  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  a  total  stranger ;  and  he  left  the  spot  to 
which,  while  he  witnessed  this  solemn  and  affecting  spectacle, 
he  was  unconsciously  rivetted,  with  a  heart  which  God  had 
touched,  and  into  which  the  elementary  principles  of  saving 
truth  had  entered.  "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church" — a  seed  sown  in  many  hearts,  and  which  has 
been  abundantly  productive.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  were 
greatly  outwitted  by  means  of  the  public  executions  of  the 
Covenanters ;  for,  instead  of  deterring  men  from  embracing 
their  views,  these  exhibitions  were  an  effective  means  of 
disseminating  their  principles,  and  of  leading  to  inquiry  re- 
specting the  reason  of  their  sufferings — the  uniform  result  of 
which,  in  every  honest  mind,  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  Their  enemies,  indeed,  seemed  ultimately  to 
be  aware  of  this  fact ;  and  hence,  to  prevent  the  effect  which 
the  speeches  and  the  prayers  of  the  sufferers  on  the  scaffold 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  on  the  multitude,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  beating  of  drums  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
The  shootings  which  took  place  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
moors,  no  doubt,  attracted  sympathy  in  the  different  localities 
where  they  occurred ;  but  the  executions,  which  were  wit- 
nessed in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  populous  city,  produced 
an  effect  on  hundreds  at  once,  and  left  impressions  which 
were  never  effaced. 

On  Glendinning's  return  to  his  home,  he  detailed  to  his 
wife  the  various  occurrences  that  he  had  witnessed  in  his 
journey,  and  especially  the  scene  of  martyrdom  in  Edinburgh. 
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He  made  known  the  change  Lhat  had  taken  place  in  his  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  and  his  determination  to  follow,  for  the 
future,  the  cause  of  the  persecuted.  He  departed  from  his 
house  with  a  heart  inclined  to  pity  those  who  were  subjected 
to  unrighteous  sufferings,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
principles  on  which  they  acted  and  endured  hardship ;  but 
he  returned  a  new  man,  and  with  a  heart  not  only  well-dis- 
posed to  the  persecuted,  but  one  with  them,  and  with  a  soul 
in  unison  with  theirs,  not  simply  on  public  grounds,  but  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  the  common  Saviour,  to  whom  it  was  now 
his  intention  to  devote  himself,  and  his  household,  and  his 
all.  To  all  this  he  found  a  ready  response  in  the  breast  of 
his  wife,  whose  soul  was  knit  to  his,  and  to  whose  superior 
judgment  she  was  always  prepared  to  bow;  at  the  same  time, 
she  failed  not  to  warn  him  of  the  difficulties  which,  on  taking 
this  step,  he  was  likely  to  meet  with,  and  the  distress  which 
in  all  probability,  would  be  brought  on  his  household.  They 
were  fully  aware  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  party  to  which 
they  hitherto  belonged  was  actuated,  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  count  on  a  dispensation  in  their  favour,  or  that  in  their 
case  the  rigour  of  persecution  Avould  in  any  degree  be  abated; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  ground  to  suspect  that  their  treat- 
ment would  be  even  more  severe  than  that  of  others.  "  Let 
us,  my  dear  wife,"  said  Glendinning,  "  commit  the  matter 
wholly  to  the  God  in  whom  we  trust,  and  with  -whose  cause 
we  are  now  identified;  the  Saviour  in  whom  we  believe  will 
not  forsake  us  in  the  day  of  trial."  He  then  brought  a  Bihle 
from  the  shelf,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  said  :  u  There  is  one 

duty  which  among  many  ot  hers  wo  have  heretofore  nogh  cted, 

— I  mean  family  worship;  it  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to 
perform  that  duty  (his  evening."  This  service,  by  which  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  God  is  made  by  a  household,  is 
new  ii-days  fallen  into  lamentable  disuse  among  professing 
Christians.  It  is  a  duty,  however,  whioh  no  one  who  has  any 
regard  for  the  divine  honour,  and  regard  for  personal  respon- 
sibility, or  any  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  s  family, 
can  possibly  emit.  The  religion  of  that  household  in  which 
God  is  net  worshipped,  is  either  extinct  or  greatly  en  the 
wane.  They  who  refuse  to  engage  in  this  simple  and  plea- 
sant exercise,  dishonour  the  Christian  profession,  and  give  mi 
evidence  thai  they  have  any  part  in  Christ.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  of  the  disorder,  and  unhappiness,  and  poverty, 
which  prevail  in  many  a  household,  ina\  he  owing  to  the  ne- 
glect of  this  duty  I  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  harmony 
and  prosperity  with  which  other  families  arc  bleesed,  may, 
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through  tho  divine  favour,  be  mainly  attributed  to  tbe  con- 
scientious  and  Christian  performance  of  this  duty. 

Glendinning  having  with  his  household  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  rose  from  his  knees,  and,  walking  across  the  floor, 
uncovered  the  cradle  in  which  lay  their  infant  child,  and, 
Hfting  the  babe  in  his  arms,  placed  him  gently  on  his  mother's 
knee,  and  in  a  firm  and  solemn  tone,  said :  "  I  commit  you, 
my  dear  wife,  and  this  sweet  babe,  to  the  fatherly  care  of 
the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  whom  we  have  this  even- 
ing avouched  to  be  our  God.  As  for  me,  I  am  resolved  to 
live  and  to  die  adhering  to  that  cause  which  we  have  now 
espoused ;  and  if  my  days  shall  be  cut  short  by  the  violence 
of  persecution,  God,  the  God  under  whose  shadow  we  have 
taken  shelter,  will  be  to  you  a  husband  and  to  this  child  a 
father."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  the  loving 
husband  and  the  tender  wife  on  this  occasion;  but  God  com- 
forted them  by  his  grace,  and  fortified  their  hearts  by  his  pro- 
mise, under  the  forebodings  of  evil  to  come  :  "  Fear  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God.  I  will 
strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will  help  thee,  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 

James  Glendinning  having  now  taken  this  decided  step, 
made  no  secret  of  his  change  of  principles,  but  on  every  oc- 
casion, when  duty  called,  prudently  and  honestly  avowed  his 
sentiments.  The  rumour  that  Glendinning  had  now  become 
a  Covenanter  soon  spread  abroad.  The  report  reached  the 
ear  of  the  authorities,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
forthwith  be  treated  as  a  malcontent ;  and  Claverhouse, 
who  was  at  that  time  harassing  the  west,  despatched  one 
Morton  with  a  small  troop  to  apprehend  him.  Information 
of  the  circumstance  having  been  communicated  to  Glendin- 
ning, he,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  wife,  reluctantly 
withdrew  from  his  house  on  the  night  in  which  they  had 
reason  seriously  to  expect  a  visit  from  the  dragoons.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  was  anticipated,  Morton  with  his  party  arrived 
under  the  cloud  of  night  at  the  house,  and  entering  in  a 
body,  expected  to  pounce  at  once  upon  their  prey  The 
object  of  their  search,  however,  was  not  within,  and  th 
fore  in  their  rage  and  disappointment,  they  vowed  all  man- 
ner of  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  and  terror-stricken 
woman.  Morton  observing  the  cradle  on  the  floor,  turned 
down  the  clothes,  and  rudely  seized  the  sleeping  babe  by  the 
tiny  arm,  and  held  him  up  naked  and  screaming  before  his 
mother's  face,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  grasped  the  keen 
and  glittering  blade,  fiercely  swearing  that  in  one  instant  he 
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would  hew  the  sprawling  brat  in  pieces,  unless  she  revealed 
her  husband's  hiding-place.  By  this  time  Glendinning,  who 
had  removed  to  no  great  distance,  had  cautiously  approached 
the  house,  with  all  the  yearning  solicitude  of  a  husband  and 
a  parent^lo  ^certain,  if  possible,  what  the  ruthless  foe  was 
doing  ww||»f  and  looking  through  a  small  window  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  he  witnessed  the  appalling  scene  de- 
scribed. All  his  manhood  was  roused  in  a  moment,  and  with- 
out the  calculation  or  the  fear  of  consequences,  he  turned 
round  to  the  entrance  and  rushed  into  the  interior  with  his 
drawn  sword.  "  Hold,  ye  murderers !"  vociferated  he,  as  he 
sprang  to  the  rescue  of  his  child:  "hold,  ye  savage  murder- 
ers ! — back  !  back  !  or  I  will  sever  your  heads  from  your 
bodies."  He  tore  his  darling  child  from  Morton's  grasp, 
and  aimed  a  furious  blow  at  his  head.  The  stroke  fell  upon 
a  dragoon  who  had  interfered,  who  was  stunned  by  it  and 
driven  backwards;  and  a  second  blow  laid  another  trooper 
bleeding  on  the  floor.  Morton  retreated  to  the  entry,  over- 
awed by  the  terrific  aspect  of  Glendinning,  who  was  like  a 
towering  giant  armed  with  the  might  of  twenty  men ;  and 
suspecting  that  others  were  at  hand  to  aid  him  in  the  con- 
flict— for  he  did  not  think  it  credible  that  one  man  durst  ven- 
ture alone,  and  without  immediate  support,  into  the  midst  of 
an  armed  band  of  troopers — he  withdrew,  and  having  recalled 
his  men,  speedily  left  the  place.  After  the  departure  of  the 
soldiers,  Glendinning  soothed  his  wife  and  child  the  best^way 
he  could.  They  had  met  with  a  hard  beginning,  but  it  v  a> 
not  unexpected.  The  God  in  whom  they  trusted  had  pre- 
Berred  their  lives,  and  for  this  their  hearts  swelled  with 
gratitude;  and  the  trying  incident,  instead  of  causing  them 
U)  swerve  from  their  purpose,  confirmed  them  the  more  UQ 
■heir  good  resolutions,  and  led  them  to  a  firmer  trust  in  the 
Bavionr,  and  to  a  closer  dependence  on  the  God  of  their  life. 
u  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon   mo,  therefore  will  1 

deliver  him;  L  will  set  him  on  high,  heeause  he  hath  knew  n 
my  name.''  ( Jlcndinniiig  and  his  wife  new  plainly  Saw  that 
there  was  no  rest  nor  safety  for  them  in  their  Dative  land, 
and  they  r<  solved  to  emigrate  to  Holland,  whieh  was  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  people  Of  God  in  this  country.  No 
was,  it  is  Said,  a  well  educated  man,  had  a  good  sddreSS,  and 
was  endued  with  great  martial  heroismj  and,  through  the 
Kindness  of  some  friends  and  gentlemen,   he  was   introduced 

to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  promoted  him  to  an  honour* 

aide  post  in  his  army.  His  !>eha\iour  amply  justified  the 
good  Opinion  which  the    Prince   and   others  had    heeu    led    to 
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form  of  him.  He  returned  at  the  Revolution  an  officer  in 
the  Prince's  army,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
■where  Claverhouse  fell,  and  where  he  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  former  antagonist,  Morton.  Thus  did  God  preserve  and 
prosper  this  worthy  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  was 
willing-  to  abandon  all  he  possessed  on  earth,  and  even  his 
own  life.     "  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour." 

The  locality  in  which  these  incidents  occurred  calls  to 
mind  the  good  Cargill,  who,  at  Hindbottom,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring wilds,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  children  of  the 
desert.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  the  holiness  of  his 
life.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  Master's  service,  preaching 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  was  favoured  with  much 
success  in  his  ministry,  lie  lived  very  near  God,  and  in  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  the  assurance  of  his  salvation  for  thirty 
years,  and  ended  his  course  by  an  honourable  martyrdom. 
He  frequently  resided  at  Covington  Mill,  the  place  where, 
after  much  searching  for  him,  he  was  finally  seized  by  Irvine 
of  Bonshaw,  who,  when  he  apprehended  him,  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy,  "  0 !  blessed  Bonshaw,  and  blessed  be  the  day  that 
ever  I  was  born,  that  hast  found  such  a  prize — a  prize  of  5000 
merks,  for  apprehending  of  him  this  morning."  Andrew 
Fisher  of  Covington  Mill,  it  would  appear,  was  one  of  those 
who  opened  his  door  to  the  suffering  servants  of  Christ  in  the 
day  when  their  enemies  forbade,  on  the  penalty  of  death,  or 
the  confiscation  of  property,  any  to  receive  them  into  their 
houses,  or  to  minister  to  their  necessities.  On  one  occasion, 
during  his  stay  at  the  house  of  this  good  man,  his  enemies 
visited  the  place  in  quest  of  him.  On  his  perceiving  their 
approach  he  retired  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  Andrew 
Fisher  concealed  him  in  the  under  part  of  the  adjacent  kiln. 
The  place  into  which  he  crept  was  deeply  covered  with  the 
ashes  of  the  material  which  had  been  burnt  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  the  corn  spread  on  the  floor  above.  The  walls  and 
the  roof  were  thickly  coated  with  a  dusty  and  sooty  substance, 
which  was  easily  shaken  off  by  the  gentlest  touch,  or  blown 
into  a  cloud  by  the  slightest,  breath.  The  height  of  the 
apartment  might  allow  a  man  to  stand  upright,  if  his  feet 
were  buried  so  deep  in  the  ashes  as  to  reach  the  floor  below. 
In  this  seclusion  he  placed  himself  exactly  under  o.ie  of  the 
broad  beams  which,  in  those  simple  times,  when  modern 
improvements  were  unknown,  supported  the  cross-spars  on 
which  was  spread  the  straw,  which  prevented  the  grain  from 
falling  through  into  the  cavity  beneath.  When  the  search 
in  the  house  was  completed,,  the  soldiers  proceeded  to   the 
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kf/n  to  make  investigation  there.  When  they  came  to  the 
place,  instead  of  entering  the  kiln  logie  or  fire-place  below,  a 
pit  of  darkness  and  dust,  they  went  to  the  kiln-head  or  upper 
apartment,  where  the  corn  is  spread  out  for  drying.  Having 
examined  every  corner,  and  tossed  about  the  straw  which 
lay  on  the  floor,  they  thrust  their  long  sharp  swords  down 
between  the  narrow  spars  on  each  side  of  the  broad  beam 
under  which  Mr  Cargill  was  crouching,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain what  was  beneath.  He  saw  the  clear  blade  of  the 
deadly  weapon  close  at  his  shoulder  or  at  his  breast,  as  he 
happened  to  turn  himself  under  the  beam;  and  he  could 
easily  have  grasped  it  and  snapped  it  in  two;  but  then,  such 
an  incident  would  have  revealed  the  secret  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  disclose.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation  he  con- 
tinued praying  in  his  heart,  and  looking  up  to  God  for  pro- 
tection, till  the  soldiers,  having  abandoned  the  search,  left 
the  place.  When  the  risk  of  detection  was  over,  he  emerged 
from  his  sooty  cell,  having  sustained  no  injury  further  than 
the  inconvenience  of  a  disagreeable  posture  and  soiled  gar- 
ments. Better  it  is,  however,  to  have  one's  raiment  sullied 
in  such  circumstanoes,  than  to  have  the  character  sullied  by 
foul  compliances,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  in  those  days 
of  trial,  when  many  took  offence  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 

"  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots, 
Like  doves  ye  shall  appear, 
Whose  wings  with  silver,  and  with  gold 
Whose  feathers  covered  are." 

Mr  Cargill,  along  with  his  friend,  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  preserved  for  a  greater  length  of  titne  for  the  work 
which  he  had  yet  to  perform,  lie  delighted  to  frequent  the 
desert,  both  because  there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  with  less  interruption,  and  because  there,  in 

the  wilds,  was  many  a    hallowed  spot    that  was  very  dear   to 

him  as  the  scene  of  ( Ihrist  ian  martyrdom.  The  recollections 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  in  the  solitudes  hound  t  h«» 
Covenanters  as  with  a  charm  to  the  wilderness;  and  the 
Saviour,  near  his  people  in  affliction,  Begins  to  have  retired 
with  them.  " Surely,"  said  Mr  Etoenwick,  "if  God  could  be 
tied  to  a  spot,  it  would,  methinks,  be  to  the  moors  of  B 

land  |  the  mosses  and  the  mountains  of  (he  west  are  I  lew,  red 

nit h  martyrs 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Ladj  Greenhill — the  Confession — the  Charter-chest — the  Door — 
the  Plaid. 


The  barbarity  of  those  -whose  work  it  was  to  oppress  and 
destroy  our  worthy  forefathers,  for  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  seems  to  have  increased  as  the  persecuting 
period  advanced  towards  its  termination.  The  wicked  men 
who  were  engaged  in  deeds  of  cruelty  became  more  hardened 
and  more  dexterous  in  the  perpetration  of  crime;  and  Satan, 
knowing  that  his  time  was  but  short,  exerted  himself  with 
greater  energy  and  fury,  and  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his 
agents  a  spirit  of  uncommon  ferocity.  Individuals  who, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  persecution,  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  comparative  quiet,  were,  during  the  latter  years, 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  others.  Neither  the 
bloom  of  maiden  innocence  2nd  beauty,  nor  the  wailings  of 
helpless  childhood,  nor  the  ei7  .treaties  of  the  widowed  mother 
could  prevail  with  those  w'aose  hearts  were  dead  to  every 
soft  emotion  and  every  generous  feeling.  The  delicacy  of 
sex  yielded  no  protection  to  the  pious  maideD,  and  the 
domestic  privacy  afforded  no  shelter  to  the  worthy  matron 
in  those  days  of  tribulation  and  misrule. 

Mrs  Renton,  the  subject  of  the  following  traditionary 
notices,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Douglas,  and  descended 
of  a  worthy  family  of  the  name  of  Summerville,  in  the  same 
place.  She  was,  at  the  time  tradition  brings  her  into  view, 
a  widow.  She  had  been  married  to  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
estate  called  Greenhill,  in  the  parish  of  Wiston.  The  man- 
sion-house of  the  manor  was  situated  at  a  short  distaace  from 
the  base  of  Tin  to,  the  vicinity  of  which  was  the  scene  of 
much  persecuting  violence. 

Respecting  the  religious  character  of  Mrs  Renton  "s  hus- 
band tradition  has  said  nothing.     She  herself,  however,  was 
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a  woman  of  real  piety,  and  her  abode  was  the  ready  asylum 
of  the  houseless  wanderer,  who  had  voluntarily  left  all  for 
Christ's  sake.  Lady  Greenhill,  as  she  was  familiarly  deno- 
minated, according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  regarded 
as  an  influential  person  in  the  district  where  she  resided,  and 
her  example  was  therefore  considered  as  the  more  pernicious. 
It  was  known  that  she  was  guilty  of  reset  and  harbour,  as 
Avell  as  of  being  attached  in  principle  to  the  cause  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  hence  the  ruling  party  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  her  to  another  way  of  thinking.  In  the  dis- 
trict in  which  she  lived,  the  lady  was  not  solitary  in  her  non- 
conformist practices.  The  parts  about  Tinto  were  often 
visited  by  the  outed  ministers,  and  especially  by  the  good 
Cargill,  whose  administrations  in  that  neighbourhood  were 
attended  with  uncommon  success;  and  consequently,  many 
in  these  places  were  reared  up  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  defection.  Patrick  Walker  says,  that  Mr  Car- 
gill  had  great  delight  in  coming  to  Clydesdale,  because  hero 
he  had  the  greatest  liberty  in  preaching  and  praying;  and 
several  other  ministers,  he  adds,  at  that  time  did  the  same 
There  were  many  "solid  and  serious  Christians"  in  the  placed 
round  Tinto,  whose  houses  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  sufferers, 
and  Greenhill  was  one  of  them.  On  this  account,  says  the 
same  writer,  the  persecution  raged  very  hotly  in  the  upper 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Tmto, 
(luring  what  he  terms  the  "two  slaughter  years  of  1GS4  and 
1685."  It  was  very  probably  about  this  time  that  Greenhill 
so  often  the  scene  of  danger. 
One  day  in  the  busy  season  of  harvest,  Claverhouse  and 
his  troopers  suddenly  made  their  appearance  before  Green- 
hill.  Tin;  labours  of  the  field  at  this  period  require  the  as- 
sistance of  every  hand,  and  feW  refuse  to  lend  their  aid  in 
securing  the  yellow  treasures  which  the  ripening  autumn 
has   presented  to  the  husbandman.     Harvest  is  the  most 

hilarious  fine-  of  tin-  year.  It  is  (he  season  which  crowns 
the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist,  and  fills  his  heart  with  glad- 
ness.     It    is   tin-  season  when  the  swains  pour  forth  from  the 

cottages,  in  joyous  mood,  to  assail  with  the  gleaming  sickle 
the  spacious  corn  fields,  waving  their  golden  produce  in  the 
rustling  breeze.     In  that  more  homely  age  to  which  this 

Sketch  ffers,  the  household  of  the  laird  and  the  family 
of  the  COtter  took  their  phices  side  by  side  on  the  har- 
vest figt  and  plied  with  buoyant  spirits  and  willing  hands 
the  labours  of  the  field.  When  <'la\er.  arrived  .it  (ireen- 
hill,  he  found  none  of  the  domestics  within,  and  the  reapers 
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had  just  finished  their  mid-day  repast,  and  were  again  in  the 
field— 

"  Swelling  the  lusty  sheaves, 

While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Flew  harmless." 

Lady  Greenhill  that  day  occupied  the  place  of  a  servant 
within  doors,  preparing  the  meals  for  the  reapers  at  their 
stated  hours,  while  all  the  inmates  were  sent  to  assist  in  the 
pleasant  toil  of  shearing.  The  lady  belonged  to  a  class  of  house- 
wives of  which  there  is  now,  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  scarcely 
a  remnant  to  be  found.  No  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  in 
trifling,  useless  pursuits,  and  idle  visits.  By  her  the  harpsi- 
chord was  not  struck  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  vacant  hour, 
nor  was  the  toilet  made  an  altar  on  which  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
her  personal  vanity.  The  object  of  this  truly  virtuous  lady 
was  to  imitate  the  apostolic  injunction  to  women  professing 
godliness:  "Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of 
putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of 
great  price;  for,  in  this  manner,  in  the  old  time,  the  holy 
women  also  who  trusted  in  God  adorned  themselves."  There 
is  a  gaiety,  and  a  frivolity,  and  a  worldly  affectation  among 
some  religious  professors,  which  plainly  indicate  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  they  are  of;  and  hence,  as  an  excellent  writer 
remarks,  "  were  Christ  and  his  apostles  now  upon  earth,  in 
their  plain  and  lowly  form,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  thought  hardly  good  company  enough  for  many  of 
the  present  race  of  genteel  and  modish  professors  of  religion." 

The  lady  of  Greenhill  was  a  grave  and  prudent  woman, 
and  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  engage,  when  necessity 
required,  in  menial  occupations;  she  had  too  much  good  sense 
and  true  moral  dignity  to  be  ashamed  of  this.  In  this  re- 
spect she  resembled  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  character  is 
finely  drawn  by  the  pen  of  inspiration :  "  She  seeketh  wool 
and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands;  she  girdeth 
her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms.  She 
Jayeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  dis- 
taff; she  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor,  yea,  she  reaches 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  openeth  her  mmith  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness;  she  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.  «nid  eateth  not  the  1  read 
of  idleness." 
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The  troopers,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  at  Greenhill  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  reapers  to  the  harvest- 
field;  and  nobody  was  left  within  but  the  lady,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  her  domestic  duties.  The  trampling  of 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  then  a  loud  thundering  at  the  door 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  visitors  by  no  means  wel- 
come. Being  taken  by  surprise,  she  was  for  a  moment  in 
perplexity  whether  to  seek  a  place  of  concealment,  or  to  open 
the  door  to  the  intruders.  Finding,  however,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  secrete  herself  within  the  house,  she 
resolved,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  meet  them  at  the  door. 
Accordingly,  having  roused  herself  to  the  resolution,  and  hav- 
ing put  up  a  mental  prayer  to  the  Preserver  of  her  life,  she 
unbarred  the  door,  and  admitted  the  bustling  troopers.  "  Is 
Lady  Greenhill  within?"  vociferated  the  commander  of  the 
party.  "  I  am  Lady  Greenhill,"  was  her  cool  and  ready  an- 
swer. "  If,"  replied  Clavers,  "  you  were  the  lady,  you  would 
not  so  readily  acknowledge  it."  Claverhouse  had  never  seen 
her  before,  and  consequently  could  not  recognise  her;  and 
the  servile  dress  in  which  she  was  then  habited  tended  to  lull 
suspicion,  and  not  one  of  the  party  ever  dreamed  that  she  was 
any  other  than  one  of  the  lady's  female  servants.  Claver- 
house, thinking  that  the  supposed  servant  wished  to  amuse 
herself  by  attempting  to  practise  a  harmless  deception  on  the 
gallant  troopers,  in  passing  herself  off  as  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, pushed  his  way  into  the  interior,  and  entered  the  par- 
lour, expecting  to  find  Mrs  Benton  seated  at  her  ease,  and, 
without  more  ado,  to  make  her  his  prisoner  on  the  spot.  The 
commander,  not  having  found  her,  as  he  anticipated,  asked 
again,  in  a  firmer  and  more  impatient  tone,  where  the  lady 
Mas.  The  lady  obsen  ing  that  she  was  not  recognised,  began 
to  think  that  under  this  disguise  she  might  probably  escape 

detection,  if  slir  could  act   her   part    so  as  not  to  weaken  the 

impression  thai  she  was  really  a  household  servant.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  question  was  again  asked  by  the  Cavalier, 
she  replied :  "  I  am  all  that  you  will  gel  for  Lady  Greenhill  to- 
day"    On  tins  the  troopers  were  enraged,  and  with  deep 

oaths  declared  that  the  lady  was  certainly  within,  and    that 

;iiev  would  not  leave  the  place  till  they  found  her.  They 
proceeded  instantly  to  the  search,  and  the  house  was  rau- 
sacked  from  cellar  to  garret,  The  lady  all  the  while  pre- 
served her  incognito,  acted  w.  11  her  part)  and  sustained  the 

character  ofan  active  and  industrious  Scottish  maiden.     The 

noisj  and  mischievous  dragoons  were  racing  about,  and  ramb- 
ling through  every  apartment  of  the  dwelling-house;  and  the 
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lady,  safe  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and  apparently  entirely 
at  her  ease,  was  occupied  in  the  toils  of  the  kitchen,  and  intent 
only  on  her  work.  The  soldiers  having  accomplished  their 
eager  search  without  success,  -were  greatly  chagrined  at  their 
disappointment,  and  vented  their  rage  in  blasphemous  lan- 
guage. Finding  it  in  vain  to  pursue  their  object  any  farther, 
they  began  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure.  Hav- 
ing regaled  themselves  with  what  food  and  liquor  they  could 
find,  and  having  in  revenge  destroyed  what  they  could  not 
consume,  they  despatched  the  supposed  servant  to  fetch  a  man 
from  the  field,  to  conduct  them  through  the  pass  of  Howgate 
Mouth,  on  their  way  to  Lanark. 

Howgate  Mouth  is  a  deep  and  rugged  defile,  which  inter- 
sects the  western  declivity  of  Tinto.  In  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers it  was  rather  a  dangerous  pass,  especially  to  those  on 
horseback;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  guide  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  travellers.  That  necessity  happily  does  not  now 
exist,  as  a  good  thoroughfare  has  been  made  through  it. 
The  dragoons  moved  along  the  defile,  following  the  track  of 
their  cautious  guide,  who  led  them  down  with  all  the  preci- 
sion he  could.  As  they  were  passing  onward,  they  began  to 
interrogate  the  man  concerning  the  lady,  and  endeavoured  to 
expiscate  some  information  respecting  her  retreat.  "  Yon," 
said  he,  "  was  the  lady  that  cried  me  frae  the  craft;  everybody 
is  on  the  rig  the  day  but  hersel'."  On  this  the  commander  of 
the  party  imagined  that  the  man  was  wishing  to  impose  on 
him  in  the  same  way  as  the  supposed  female  servant  in  the 
house;  and  not  being  disposed  to  receive  any  further  jests  on 
the  subject,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  demanded  a  distinct  re- 
ply to  his  question,  respecting  the  hiding-place  of  his  mis- 
tress. The  man  could  give  no  other  answer  than  he  had  al- 
ready given;  and  he  continued  firmly  to  assert  that  the  female 
they  met  in  the  house  was  the  identical  person  of  whom  they 
were  in  quest.  His  asseverations,  however,  were  not  credited 
by  the  soldiers;  and  they  proceeded  to  belabour  him  with  the 
broad  side  of  their  drawn  swords,  declaring  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  concealing  the  truth,  he  should  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  aching  bones.  On  every  repetition  of  the  blows  which  the 
dragoons,  by  way  of  amusement  to  themselves,  so  liberally 
applied  to  his  back  and  shoulders,  his  reply  was  uniformly  the 
same — "  Yon  was  just  the  lady  though."  At  last,  having  suffi- 
ciently chastised  his  obstinacy,  as  tney  thought,  and  having 
got  beyond  the  dangers  of  the  pass,  they  dismissed  him  to 
tell  his  tale  of  woe  to  the  merry  reapers;  but  whether  the 
cudgelling  he  had  received  rendered  him  unable  to  wield 
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the  sickle  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  tradition  does  not 
say. 

On  this  occasion,  the  worthy  lady  escaped  in  a  way  she 
did  not  expect.  She  could  not  tell  a  lie  when  interrogated 
by  her  enemies;  and  He  who  desires  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  was  pleased  to  shield  her  from  discovery. 

After  the  incident  which  has  just  now  been  narrated,  the 
lady  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  precautionary  means,  in 
case  of  a  subsequent  attack;  and,  accordingly,  she  prepared 
a  hiding-place,  to  which,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  she  might 
retreat.  The  dragoons,  as  was  anticipated,  were  not  long  in 
paying  Greenhill  another  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
ing its  mistress.  Notice  of  their  approach  was  intimated  to 
the  lady,  who  instantly  fled  to  her  concealment.  The  soldiers, 
in  their  usually  disorderly  and  unmannerly  way,  entered  the 
house,  and  commenced  a  strict  search.  They  continued  in 
their  work  of  mischief  and  impertinence,  till  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings  for  that  day. 
The  lady's  little  daughter,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  happened 
to  follow  the  soldiers  to  a  room  which  was  subjected  to  a 
very  minute  search.  In  this  apartment  there  happened  U 
be  a  certain  piece  of  furniture  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
little  chest.  One  of  the  dragoons,  on  observing  it,  exclaimed: 
Here  is  the  lady's  charter-chest;  let  us  examine  its  contents, 
and  we  may  perchance  find  something  that  will  reward  our 
morning's  toil.  On  his  opening  tlfc  lid  of  this  chest,  the  little 
girl,  who  stood  immediately  behind  the  plundering  dragoon, 
pushed  him  forward,  and  pressed  the  lid  upon  his  hand.  The 
dishonoured  trooper,  finding  his  mistake,  raised  himself  from 
his  position,  and,  red  with  rage  and  disappointment,  turned 
round  upon  the  girl, who  rushed  impetuously  from  the  cham- 
ber, The  soldier  stormed,  and  swore,  and  drew  his  sword  to 
pursue.  "  Hold,  sirrah,"  exclaimed  the  officer  in  command, 
amused  at  the  mortification  of  his  gallant  trouper,  u  hold,  and 

at  your  peri]  venture  to  touch  ;i  liair  of  her  head;    1  like  the 

spunk  of  the  girl, and  for  the  present  1  will  permit  th 
fox  ti>  abide  in   her  concealment,  for  the  sport  which  the 
young  one  has  afforded  us."     No  further  search  was  made, 
and  the  party  instantly  left  the  plaoe. 

Borne  time  after  this,  the  worthy  matron  of  Greenhill  was 

:•  .m 1 1  b  Bailed  in  her  oastle,  by  lier  old  enemies  the  troopers, 

One  evening,  when  the  rays  of  tho  setting  buii  were  gilding 

it  no  nit  i  i'  the  Loft}    i  into,  and  when  the  shadows  of  tho 
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that  a  company  of  troopers  were  rapidly  approaching.  There 
was  not  a  moment  for  deliberation:  the  lady  fled  from  the 
house,  and  concealed  herself  in  an  adjoining  building.  The 
house  of  Greenhill  was  an  erection  of  feudal  times,  and  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  afford  protection  against  the  roving 
bands  of  rival  barons.  Connected  with  the  mansion-house 
was  a  large  court,  formed  by  ranges  of  office-houses;  and  it 
was  here  that,  in  the  olden  times,  the  cattle  were  driven  for 
security,  when  there  was  any  apprehension  of  the  Annandale 
and  other  border  thieves  being  abroad.  Claverhouse  sent 
his  troopers  into  every  apartment  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
they  failed  not  to  accomplish  a  most  unsparing  search;  but, 
after  all  their  pains,  they  were  unsuccessful — the  lady  was 
not  to  be  found.  This  additional  disappointment  enraged 
Claverhouse  excessively.  The  extent  of  devastation  com- 
mitted within  the  house  on  this  occasion  is  not  mentioned; 
but  we  are  informed  that,  on  their  departure,  they  conceived 
the  scheme  of  barricading  the  building  in  such  a  way,  as  that 
neither  ingress  nor  egress  might  be  effected.  He  commanded 
his  powerful  and  vengeful  dragoons  to  secure  every  window 
and  door,  in  the  firmest  manner,  exclaiming,  that  since  it  was 
the  lady's  pleasure  to  go  out,  it  was  his  that  she  should  not  go  in. 
The  injunction  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  every  door  and 
aperture  were  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  keys  carried  off 
by  the  doughty  troopers.  By  this  means  it  was  believed  that 
no  small  degree  of  annoyance  and  trouble  would  be  given  to 
the  good  lady  and  her  domestics,  while  the  soldiers  departed 
pleased  with  the  thought,  that  they  had  at  least  wrought 
some  mischief  in  keeping  with  their  lawless  occupation. 

On  the  withdrawment  of  the  soldiers,  the  lady  issued  from 
her  concealment,  and,  in  company  with  the  servants,  who  had 
now  assembled  in  the  court,  found  the  house  in  the  situation 
described.  An  attempt  to  gain  admittance  at  doors  and  win- 
dows was  made,  but  without  success.  At  last  the  lady,  when 
trial  had  been  made  at  the  different  doors  without  being  able 
to  effect  an  entrance,  observing  one  that  had  not  been  at- 
tempted, laid  her  fingers  on  the  handle,  and  immediately 
the  door  swung  back  upon  its  hinges,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  domestics,  some  of  whom  asserted  that  it  was  as  firmly 
locked  and  barred  as  the  others,  and  insinuated  that  a  special 
Providence  had  interposed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
their  united  efforts  could  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  The  lady,  however,  entertained  no  such  notions; 
the  saw  at  once  that  the  leaving  of  the  door  unlocked  wa-< 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  dragoons,  and  that  Providence 
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had  no  doubt  ordered  it  so;  but  she  bad  no  belief  of  any- 
thing miraculous  in  the  case.  The  gratitude  of  this  good 
woman,  on  account  of  this  seasonable  deliverance,  may  easily 
be  conceived ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  event  of  that  evening, 
as  being  a  token  of  the  divine  kindness  to  herself  and  her 
household,  she  could  lay  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and  say — 

"  Our  soul's  escaped  as  a  bird 
Out  of  the  fowler's  snare ; 
The  snare  asunder  broken  is, 
And  we  escaped  are." 

And  in  the  morning,  after  the  protection  and  sweet  repose  of 
the  night,  she  could  unite  with  the  Psalmist  again,  and  sing 
with  a  glad  heart — 

"  I  laid  rne  down  and  slept,  I  waked, 
For  God  sustained  me  ; 
I  will  not  fear  though  thousands  ten 
Set  round  against  me  be." 

There  is  in  the  life  of  this  good  woman  another  incident 
worthy  of  recording,  which  veritable  tradition  has  preserved. 
One  day  when  she  happened  to  be  in  the  field  among  the 
cattle,  that  were  grazing  peacefully  on  the  flowery  lea,  she 
observed  a  company  of  troopers  sweeping  along  the  base  of 
Tinto,  and  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Greenhill.  She  was 
irresolute  for  a  moment;  to  return  to  the  house  without 
attracting  their  notice  was  impossible,  and  the  open  fields 
afforded  no  hiding-place.  On  the  descent  of  the  troopers, 
however,  into  a  hollow,  which  for  a  little  concealed  her  from 
their  view,  she  hastily  matched  the  plaid  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  girl  that  tended  the  COWS,  and  having  wrapped  it  round 
herself,  as  it' she  were  the  person  whose  einploymeirl  was  to 

watch  tin,- cattle,  she  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  wait  the  result. 
The  cavalcade  came  on  apace,  and,  without  seeming  to  take 

notice  of  her,  rode  hastily  past  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

place  where  she  was  sitting.  She  turned  her  head  warily 
round,  and,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  saw  the  party  dismount 
at  (Jreenhill.      During  their  stay   in    the   house,   her  anxiety 

was  intense,  but  her  solicitude  was  e\en  greater  when  she 
saw  them  preparing  to  depart.  u  Am  I  discovered  I"  said 
she  to  herself;  u  has  any  of  m\  household  been  compelled  to 
point  me  ou(  to  the  enemy '.  and  is  my  time  new  come  when 
I  shall  be  captured  sitting  here  defenceless  in  the  field  I  To 
tine,  (>  thou  Preserver  of  my  life,  thou  God  of  my  salvation, 
l  resign  myself;  help  me  to  glorify  thee,  whether  il  l>  bj 
life  or  by  death."  While  these  bus}  cogitations  occupied 
her   mind,     '  ,    (j    her    im  I  .    t!io 
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troopers,  with  their  commander  in  advance,  wheel  round  and 
ride  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  soon  disappeared, 
and  she  returned  to  the  house  with  a  heart  swelling  with 
grateful  emotions  to  Him  who  had  so  wonderfully  shielded 
her  in  the  hour  of  peril;  and  this  was  the  last  time  she  "was 
disturbed  by  the  marauding  persecutors.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  these  few  incidents  were  all  that  befell 
this  pious  woman  from  first  to  last;  there  were  doubtless 
many  other  trials  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  enemy, 
which  tradition  has  not  retained. 

Lady  Greenhill  lived  many  years  after  the  persecution. 
She  maintained  a  godly,  and  useful,  and  consistent  life,  and 
at  last  closed  her  eyes  in  peace,  in  hope  of  eternal  life, 
through  that  Saviour  in  whose  cause  she  had  been  honoured 
to  suffer  not  a  little.  Her  ashes  repose  in  the  ancient  church- 
yard of  St  Bride's,  of  Douglas. 

~  Lady  Greenhill  preserved  an  unshaken  attachment  to  her 
principles,  in  those  troublous  times  in  which  her  lot  was  cast; 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  some  of  her  imme- 
diate neighbours,  in  the  same  rank  of  life.  The  lady  of  St 
John's  Kirk  was  what  is  termed  a  "  high  professor,"  and 
seemed  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Covenanters  and  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  She  frequently 
entertained  the  persecuted  servants  of  Christ  in  the  day  of 
their  distress,  and  followed  the  Gospel  to  the  fields  at  her 
own  peril;  and  yet  this  individual,  notwithstanding  all  her 
high  and  imposing  pretensions,  was  guilty  of  foul  defection, 
and  even  went  the  length  of  persecuting  those  with  whom 
she  formerly  associated — so  faithless  is  the  human  heart,  and 
so  deceitful  sometimes  are  the  fairest  appearances,  and  the 
most  promising  professions.  Walker  mentions  this  woman's 
abandonment  of  her  principles,  and  says,  that  "  she  turned 
so  far  out  of  the  way,  that  she  became  a  persecutor,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  to  dwell  on  her  lands  that  would  not 
hear  the  curates,  and  take  the  oath  of  abjuration."  The 
example  of  this  woman,  who  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
residence  of  Lady  Greenhill,  had  no  influence  on  her  in 
causing  her  to  swerve  from  her  constancy.  We  have  need  of 
grace  to  enable  us  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of 
heart;  for,  without  his  upholding  arm,  we  would  soon  give 
way,  and  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

These  traditionary  facts,  relative  to  the  lady  of  Greenhill, 
have  been  communicated  by  Mrs  Wilson  of  Douglas,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  lady,  and  granddaughter  of  the  little 
g£rl  who  defeated  (he  dragoon  so  magnanimously, in  the  affair 
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of  the  charter-chest.  The  grandmother  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  ninety-two,  and  Mrs  "Wilson  has  herself  attained  the 
honourable  age  of  eighty-one.  When  she  speaks  of  her  per- 
secuted ancestors  her  age  seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  she 
appears  to  be  carried  back  to  the  days  of  her  youth,  when 
with  intense  interest  she  used  to  listen  to  the  incidents  re- 
cited by  her  grandmother,  who  witnessed  what  she  so  feel- 
ingly narrated.  "  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

James  Gourlay  of  Cambusnethan — John  Mathuson. 

James  Gourlay  belonged  originally  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Cambusnethan,  and  occupied 
the  farm  of  Overtown,  situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
that  parish.  N,o thing  further  is  known  of  him  till  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  at  which  he  was  present,  and  rendered 
to  the  covenanting  party  what  assistance  was  in  his  power. 
On  the  disastrous  issue  of  that  conflict,  Gourlay  with  the 
rest  sought  safety  in  flight.  He  directed  his  steps  toward? 
a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  hoped  to  rind 
concealment.  As  he  ran  to  the  thicket,  he  found  in  his 
way  many  of  the  bodies  of  his  associates  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  over  which  he  stepped  with  caution  as  he  scoured 
the  slippery  field  that  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  Scotland's  sons.  In  his  flight  he  was 
intercepted  by  a  lofty  wall  that  crossed  his  path,  and  over 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  spring.  This,  however,  he 
found  to  be  impracticable;  and  as  his  enemies  were  in  eager 
pursuit,  death  or  capture  seemed  inevitable.  In  the  urgency 
of  the  moment,  however,  and  when  time  for  deliberation 
there  was  none,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  large  clasp- 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  he  thrust  into  a  chink  of  the  wall, 
and  then  placing  his  foot  on  the  projecting  haft,  he  reached 
the  coping,  and  lighted  without  injury  on  the  other  side. 
When  he  wjw  in  the  act  of  passing  over  the  wall,  and  was 
for  a  moment  resting  on  its  summit,  the  bullets,  it  is  said, 
from  the  muskets  of  his  pursuers  rattled  against  the  stones 
and  went  whizzing  past  his  ears.  In  an  instant,  however, 
he  was  out  of  danger,  and  was  concealed  among  the  thickets 
of  the  wood. 

In  the  history  of  an  ancient  battle,  which  was  fought  in  a 
forest,  it  is  recorded  that  "  the  wood  devoured  more  people 
that   day  than  the  sword  devoured; ''  but  on  this  day  the 
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woods  afforded  a  shelter  to  many  from  the  fierce  fury  and 
vengeful  sword  of  their  enemies.  James  Gourlay,  however 
halted  not  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  ob- 
serving a  deep  and  smooth-flowing  part  of  the  majestic  river, 
which  was  overshadowed  by  the  pliant  branches  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  grew  so  thickly  on  its  margin,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  best  mode  of  concealment  would 
be  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  there  to  stand  to  the  neck 
in  the  water  under  the  mantling  of  the  bushes.  Accordingly 
he  waded  into  the  pool,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  deep 
waters,  where  he  continued  till  the  darkness  of  the  night 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  escape. 

It  is  not  said  in  what  place  he  found  refuge  for  the  night; 
but  if  he  ventured  home  he  could  not  long  remain  in  obscurity, 
for  parties  of  dragoons,  as  history  informs  us,  were  scouring 
that  part  of  the  country  in  search  of  the  Both  well  fugitives  on 
the  day  after  the  battle,  when  Arthur  Inglis  of  Nethertown, 
his  neighbour,  fell  the  victim  of  their  wanton  and  reckless 
cruelty.  He  escaped,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  his  life;  but  the  affair  of  Bothwell  left  him  a  memento, 
for  his  station,  during  so  many  hours,  in  the  cold  river  after 
the  heat  of  battle,  induced  a  pulmonary  affection,  which, 
though  it  did  not  shorten  his  days,  afflicted  him  through  life. 

There  is,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Overtown,  a  roman- 
tic ravine  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  This  ravine,  called 
the  Garrion-gill,  is  deep  and  bosky,  with  a  sweet  rivulet 
flowing  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  bottom.  It  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  Cambusnethan,  bounding  on  the  parish  of 
Carluke.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  was  a  retreat  of 
the  worthies  of  Clydesdale  during  the  times  of  persecution. 
There  I8  towards  the  middle  of  the  dell  a  precipitous  and 
towering  projection,  with  an  ancient  ruin  on  the  summit. 

It  hears  the  Dame  of  Castle  Hill,  and  was  e\  i.lent  ly  a  place  oi 
Security  in  feudal  times.  On  both  sides  Of  this  glen  art' huge 
masses  of  rock,  that  have  obviously  undergone  the  action  of 
fire.      The  burnt  appearance  of  the    rocks  is,   iu    the    popular 

opinion,  the  effeel  of  some  powerful  conflagration  from  the 
brushwood  and  the  protruding  seams  of  coal  having  been  set. 

on    fire,  for   the  purpose   of  scorching   the  Co\enanters  from 

their  hiding  place,  in  the  dark  sides  of  the  ravine.  Geologists, 
however,  might  probably  find  another  cause  for  these  appear 

;    but,  he  it  as    it   may,  it  is  certain  that    James  (iourlav 

ami  others  often  bid  themselves  iu  this  place,  in  the  gloom} 

holloWB  Of  the  rocks  thai   were  thickly  shade. J  with  tin-  leafy 

branches  of  the  mantling  1 1 
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The  house  of  James  Gourlay  was  at  different  times  heset 
by  his  enemies.  On  one  occasion  they  made  an  assault  at 
midnight,  and  thundering  at  the  door,  demanded  instant 
admission.  Gourlay  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  having  hastily 
donned  his  garments,  answered  his  assailants  from  within, 
that  being  fully  in  their  power,  he  would  instantly  open  the 
door.  Having  committed  himself  to  the  care  of  the  God  in 
whom  he  trusted,  and  summoning  all  his  courage  according 
to  the  emergency,  he  quietly  unbolted  the  door  on  the  back 
part  of  the  dwelling.  He  was  aware  that  every  door  and 
window  were  guarded  by  the  troopers,  but  he  was  determined 
to  make  one  bold  effort  for  his  life.  Accordingly,  having 
opened  the  door  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he  darted  in 
the  darkness  through  the  midst  of  the  guards,  overthrowing 
one  and  pushing  aside  another,  till  he  found  his  way  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  adown  which  he  glided  in  safety,  and 
escaped  their  hands. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  seized  by  the  troopers,  and 
conveyed  as  their  prisoner  toward  Hamilton.  When  the 
party  had  forded  the  Clyde,  which  in  those  days  had  no 
bridge  at  the  place,  they  halted  at  a  house  by  the  way- side, 
and  having  locked  up  their  horses  and  their  prisoner  in  the 
same  place,  they  went  either  to  regale  themselves  in  a  small 
ale-house,  or  in  pursuit  of  some  other  person.  During  their 
absence,  which  was  rather  long  continued,  it  occurred  to 
Gourlay  that  now  was  the  time  to  attempt  his  escape.  With 
this  idea  he  mounted  one  of  the  horses,  and  having  placed 
his  feet  on  the  animal's  back,  he  reached  the  joists  above, 
and,  with  all  the  expedition  possible,  tore  an  opening  in 
the  thatch,  through  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  roof,  from 
which  he  descended  unnoticed,  and  hasted  to  the  river,  which 
he  forded,  and  hid  himself  among  the  bushes,  and  thus  eluded 
the  grasp  of  his  foes. 

From  the  defeat  at  Bothwell  till  the  Revolution — a  period 
of  about  nine  years — James  Gourlay  sustained  many  hard- 
ships, and  was  exposed  to  much  danger.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  Garrion-gill,  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own  house,  to 
which  he  retired  in  more  hazardous  times.  His  wife,  Mary 
Weir,  a  virtuous  woman,  and  a  crown  to  her  husband,  pre- 
pared a  thick  woollen  covering  for  him,  when,  by  day  or 
night,  he  had  occasion  to  "  lodge  solitary  in  the  woods."  It 
is  said  that  this  good  woman,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
occasionally  labourer  in  the  field  for  the  support  of  her 
household,  with  a  sucking  infant  bound  in  a  plaid  on  he? 
back 
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The  days  of  persecution,  however,  ceased  at  length,  and 
James  Gourlay  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house  in  peace. 
There  lived  in  Garrion-haugh,  a  person  who,  in  order  to 
save  himself,  had  taken  the  test,  ai}d  who,  for  his  officious- 
ness  in  informing  against  the  friends  of  the  covenant,  had 
acquired  the  nickname  of  Beadle.  This  individual,  a  low, 
sneaking,  and  time-serving  character,  came  to  Gourlay  when 
times  were  changed,  and  professed  a  great  deal  of  kindness. 
He  held  out  his  hand  in  token  of  friendship,  but  honest 
James  Gourlay  thrust  it  away  with  indignity,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  pushed  him  out  of  the  apartment  where 
they  had  happened  to  meet;  after  which  occurrence  he  was 
no  more  troubled  with  the  hollow  pretensions  of  friendship 
from  so  worthless  a  man. 

James  Gourlay  lived  many  years  after  the  persecution, 
and  having'approached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  was 
brought  to  his  grave  in  peace;  and  his  ashes,  with  those  of 
his  honoured  spouse,  repose  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Cam- 
busnethan.  The  hallowed  spot  is  marked  by  an  antiquated 
grave-stone,  the  inscription  on  which  is  partially  obliterated. 
It  retains  the  names  of  the  deceased,  and  the  date  1714. 

The  descendants  of  this  worthy  man  are  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambusnethan,  especially  two  families  of 
Gourlay  and  Gibb. 

The  preceding  account  of  James  Gourlay  was  communi- 
cated by  his  great  grandson,  a  member  of  the  Secession 
congregation  in  Cambusnethan,  who  in  his  youth  re- 
sided with  his  grandfather,  William  Gourlay,  eldest  son  of 
.Tames  Gourlay  the  Covenanter.  lie  is  now  on  the  border 
of  fourscore  years,  but  he  remembers,  witli  the  freshness  of 
youthful  impression,  the  events  and  incidents  narrated  to  him 
by  his  ancestor. 

James  Gourlay  is  mentioned  by  Wodrow.  "  I  find,"  says 
the  historian)  "March  Nth,  .lames  Forrest, younger,  John 
Collin,  Jo/met  Qourfay}  fltc,  were  before  the  committee  to>- 
pnblio  affairs;  and,  as  they  say  in  their  joint  testimony  be- 
fore me,  the  chancellor,  after  :i  long  speech  aggravating  their 
rebellions  principles,  reset,  &c,  declared  to  them  that  they 
were  banished  to  West  Flanders,  never  to  return,  on  pain  of 
death." 

Thai  James  Gourlay  here  mentioned  is  I  he  same  with  the 

subject  of  the  foregoing  sketch  is  more  than  probable,  when 
we  consider  thai  his  name  is  coupled  with  thai  of  James 
Forrest,  who  belonged  to  Cambusnethan;  for  we  find,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  historian,  the  Following  ■  tatemenl  :  "  James 
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Forrest,  in  Oldyards,  in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan,  and 
his  son,  with  his  nephew,  Robert  Gourlay,  were  seized  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.  After  some  time's  imprisonment,  they  were 
banished  to  West  Flanders."  Robert  Gourlay  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  relation  of  James  Gourlay,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Robert  has  been  written  by  mistake  for  James;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  likely,  as  tradition  says  nothing  about 
the  banishment  of  James — an  incident  which  would  not 
readily  have  been  forgotten. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  brief  account  of  James  Gourlay,  we 
may  here  give  the  story  of  John  Mathison.  John  Mathison 
rented  the  farm  of  Rosehill  in  Closeburn,  in  Nithsdale;  but 
his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  covenant  exposed  him  to 
many  hardships  and  much  suffering  in  woods  and  caves,  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  resort  for  safety.  He  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Wodrow  in  connection  with  other  three  cove- 
nanting brethren,  who  in  1684  were  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  plantations.  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
mentioned  by  Patrick  Walker,  under  the  title  of  Captain 
John  Mathison,  the  frequent  companion  of  the  venerable 
Peden  in  his  wanderings  in  Nithsdale. 

Rosehill,  in  Closeburn,  was  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  a  gentleman  who  manifested  no  small 
degree  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  farm  of  Baraby,  in  the  neighbourhood,  lived 
an  individual  who  unblushingly  followed  the  occupation  of 
an  informer;  and  this  person  having  learnt  that  John  Mathi- 
son, and  a  few  of  his  companions,  were  concealed  in  a  cave 
on  the  farm  of  Kirkpatrick,  in  the  same  parish,  called  on  Sir 
Thomas,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  dragoons  who  were  at  this  time 
located  at  the  house  of  Ballagan,  in  Marburn.  Sir  Thomas 
despised  both  the  character  and  the  occupation  of  the  man 
who  addressed  him,  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
desired  him  to  become  his  own  messenger,  and  to  execute 
his  own  behests.  The  informer,  seeing  it  needless  to  per- 
sist, set  out  with  all  expedition  to  Ballagan  to  fetch  the 
soldiers  necessary  to  assist  him  in  apprehending  the  wan- 
der eis. 

Sir  Thomas,  on  perceiving  that  the  traitor  had  executed 
his  purpose,  and  brought  the  dragoons  from  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  instantly  despatched  a  servant  to  give  warning 
to  the  persons  concealed  in  the  cave.  This  act  of  kindness, 
nowever,  was  too  tardy  to  render  any  effective  assistance  to 
+.hose  in  concealment,  for  the  dragoons  came  in  sight  of  the 
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cave  just  as  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  act  of  making  their 
escape.  As  the  troopers  were  now  very  near,  and  as  the 
ground  over  which  the  men  were  attempting  to  flee  was 
marshy,  they  made  but  little  speed.  When  the  informer 
saw  that  they  were  entangled  in  the  boggy  field,  he  advised 
the  dragoons  to  dismount  and  pursue  on  foot,  while  he  held 
the  horses.  They  did  so,  and  soon  caught  the  fugitives,  who 
perceived  that  it  was  needless  to  flee,  as  they  were  now  fully 
within  the  musket-shot  of  their  enemies. 

They  were  taken  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  received  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  were  forthwith  transported  to 
the  Island  of  New  Jersey.  When  they  reached  their  place 
of  destination,  they  were  committed  to  the  oversight  of  a 
hard  task-master,  who  treated  them  with  great  inhumanity, 
bo  that  the  ill  usage  to  which  they  were  subjected  caused 
the  death  of  some  of  them.  From  this  place,  however,  they 
were  removed,  and  put  to  the  service  of  another  master, 
whose  wife  showed  them  no  small  sympathy.  This  woman 
was  a  heathen,  and  for  the  kindness  she  manifested  to  the 
sufferers,  they  laboured  to  impart  to  her  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  For  this  purpose  they  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  improved  every  incident  that  befell — one  of 
which  tradition  has  retained.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
exiles  to  convene  every  Lord's-day  for  prayer  and  fellowship, 
and  their  meeting-place  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  woods. 
It  happened  one  Sabbath,  during  a  great  thunder-storm,  that 
the  lightning  fell  on  a  neighbouring  building  and  destroyed 
it.  When  the  few  worshippers  came  home  from  their  place 
in  the  woods,  they  found  their  mistress  in  considerable  con- 
cern respecting  the  occurrence.  Mathison  endeavoured  to 
impress  her  mind  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  showed  that  tlio 
same  accident  might  have  befallen  her,  and  more  especially 
as  she  had  been  busily  employed  about  her  worldly  affairs 
on  the  day  of  hallowed  rest.  'IHie  exhortation  to  which  the 
incident  gave  rise  was  not  lost  on  the  poor  woman,  for  she 
expressed  her  determination  to  abstain  henceforth  from  all 

secular  lahour  on  that  sacred  day;  and    there*  is  every  reason 
to    believe  that   her  mind   eventually    hecanie   savingly  influ- 
enced by  the  truth  of  God. 
When  the  news  of  their  release  arrived,  Mathison  and  his 

friends  met  to  thank  their  mistress  for  the  ximliu^s  she  had 

shown  them  in  the  land  of  their  banishment.  Tiny  prayed 
with  her,  and  besought  thai  every  blessing,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  might  be  bestowed  on  her,  and  that  all  the  kind- 
ness they  had  received  from  her  might  be  ampta  rewArded. 
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On  this  occasion  she  appeared  to  be  suitably  affected,  and 
expressed  herself  in  a  Christian  manner.  She  said  that  the 
reward  she  looked  for  was  the  blessing  of  that  God  and 
Saviour  the  knowledge  of  whom  they  had  taught  her.  It 
was  a  consolation  to  them  to  think,  that  their  afflictions  in 
banishment  were  compensated  by  the  bringing  of  one  soul  to 
that  Saviour  in  whose  cause  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things. 

"When  John  Mathison  came  home  from  his  banishment,  he 
was  accompanied  with  one  Thomas  Smith,  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Penpont,  who  had  been  apprehended  with  him  by 
the  soldiers  at  the  time  they  fled  from  the  cave. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his  return  to  his  family 
are  somewhat  interesting.  It  was  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
when  Mathison,  after  several  years'  exile,  visited  once  more 
his  beloved  home.  The  peaceful  fields  were  waving  with 
their  yellow  produce,  and  the  merry  bands  of  reapers  were 
busy  gathering  in  the  golden  stores  of  autumn.  No  strolling 
parties  of  dragoons  were  interrupting  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, nor  scattering  the  helpless  peasantry  over  the  face 
of  the  country;  the  wayfaring  man  was  no  longer  intercepted 
on  his  journey,  nor  teazed  with  ensnaring  questions  on  the 
part  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  All  was  peace,  for  the  arm  of 
the  oppressor  was  broken,  and  the  blood-stained  sword  of 
persecution  was  returned  to  its  scabbard.  Men.  conscious  of 
liberty,  seemed  to  tread  the  earth  with  a  firmer  step,  and  to 
breathe  a  freer  air.  John  Mathison  drew  near  his  dwelling 
with  a  throbbing  heart,  not  knowing  what  might  have  be- 
fallen his  family  in  his  absence.  When  he  entered  the 
house,  he  found  his  beloved  wife  busily  preparing  dinner  for 
the  reapers  in  the  field.  He  did  not  at  first  make  himself 
known,  being  desirous  that  his  wife  should  herself  make  the 
discovery.  She  did  not,  however,  recognise  him;  for  the 
climate,  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
had  made  a  considerable  alteration  on  his  countenance.  The 
mistress  of  Rosehill  imagined  that  he  was  a  wayfaring  man, 
who  had  turned  aside  to  rest  for  a  moment  under  her  roof, 
and  she  proceeded  to  exercise  that  hospitality  for  which  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  have  been  so  much  distinguished.  A 
table  was  instantly  set  before  him,  on  which  were  placed 
refreshments  suitable  to  a  person  in  his  situation;  and  this 
probably  she  did  the  more  promptly,  as  she  might  be  consi- 
dering at  the  moment  how  her  poor  husband  was  faring  in  a 
foreign  land.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  she  proceeded 
to  carry  to  the  harvest  field  a  portion  for  the  reauers;  and 
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when  she  rose  to  depart,  the  stranger  rose  too,  and  followed 
her.  His  heart  wa3  full;  he  had  seen  his  wife  in  life  and  in 
good  health,  and  he  now  felt  a  pressing  solicitude  to  see  his 
children,  and  to  know  how  it  fared  with  them.  She  observed 
him  tracing  her  steps  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  was 
somewhat  offended  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  stranger,  re- 
marking that  she  believed  he  wanted  a  second  dinner,  not 
appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  received  in  the 
house.  This  drew  the  notice  of  the  reapers  to  the  intruder, 
and  every  one  stared  at  the  man  who  had  thus  unceremo- 
niously presented  himself  on  the  rig.  One  of  his  sons,  a 
young  man,  on  whose  memory  the  lineaments  of  his  father's 
visage  were  deeply  imprinted,  stared  with  surprise,  and 
hastily  whispered  to  his  mother,  "  If  my  father  be  alive,  this 
is  certainly  he."  She  turned  round,  and  gazing  wistfully  for 
a  moment  in  the  stranger's  face,  exclaimed,  "  My  husband  !" 
and  ran  to  his  embrace.  The  delightful  recognition  of  the 
long-lost  husband  and  father  put  an  end,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  the  whole  party  returned 
with  gratulations  and  gladness  to  the  house.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  listening  to  the  tale  of  John  Mathi- 
son,  and  in  rendering  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Pre- 
server of  his  life. 

John  Mathison  lived  several  years  after  his  return  from 
banishment,  and  maintained  to  his  death  the  same  honoured 
character  of  a  devoted  Christian.  His  ashes  lie  in  the  church- 
yard of  Closeburn.  A  stone  was  erected  by  his  children,  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
banished  with  him,  and  also  the  name  of  the  individual  at 
whose  instance  they  were  apprehended.  This  monument, 
however,  was  one  night  demolished  by  the  informer,  whose 
infamy  he  considered  it  Avas  designed  to  perpetuate,  in  con- 
nection with  the  honourable  mention  of  the  worthies.  The 
traitorj  however,  w;is  obliged  to  replace  the  Btone  by  another, 
but  he  omitted  the  original  inscription.    The  date  <>n  the 

grave-stone  is  17 — . 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  John  Mathison,  as  transmitted 
orally  by  his  descendants.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  large 
account  of  his  sufferings  and  wanderings  written  by  himself, 
and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  a  family  in  Galloway, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  i'  can  be  recovered. 

Many  such  accounts,  composed  by  individual  sufferen  in 
tho  a  trying  times,  are  doubtless  in  existence  in  not  a  few  of 
the  households  in  the  country,  where  the)  are  kept  as  pre« 
eious  memorials  of  an  ancestry  who  loved  n«>t  their 
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unto  the  death.  Could  these  be  drawn  from  their  obscurity, 
and  submitted  to  a  slight  revision,  they  might,  in  a  published 
form,  be  very  instructive,  and  would  probably  in  some  points 
cast  additional  light  on  certain  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
distressing  period  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  these  notices 
of  individual  sufferers  that  we  now  chiefly  desiderate,  and  not 
so  much  the  acts  of  council  and  royal  proclamations  which 
swell  the  volume  of  Wodrow.  This  volume  of  "  Traditions" 
contains  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  materiel  respecting  the 
sufferers  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  historian  of  the  persecu- 
ting times.  Of  this  the  "  Banner  of  the  Covenant,"  recently 
published,  is  a  proof;  for  that  small  volume  contains  almost 
the  whole  that  is  published  in  that  history,  on  this  particuhij 
Mibject,  and  something  more  gathered  from  other  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Newton- Stewart — Escape    from    the    Conventicle — Mr    RenwicK — 
Incident  at  the  Cottage  in  the  Ravine. 

There  are  comparatively  few  of  the  more  prominent  cha- 
racters who  suffered  in  the  persecuting  times,  whose  history 
has  excited  greater  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  posterity  than 
that  of  the  youthful  and  gentle  Renwick.  His  character 
during  his  public  life  was  greatly  maligned,  not  only  by  his 
persecutors,  who  daily  thirsted  for  his  blood,  but  also  by  a 
numerous  party  among  those  who  professed  to  abet  the  com- 
mon cause  he  so  strenuously  laboured  to  support.  It  was 
his  lot  to  fall  on  evil  times,  and  evil  tongues  and  reproach 
had  wellnigh  broken  his  heart.  His  labours  in  maintaining 
the  standard  of  Zion,  and,  as  Mr  Peden  expresses  it,  "  in 
holding  up  his  fainting  mothers  head  "  in  the  day  when  few 
of  her  sons  durst  venture  openly  to  render  her  assistance, 
were  almost  incredible.  He  was  incessant  in  his  preaching 
on  the  wild  morasses  or  desert  mountains,  and  in  remote  ami 
lowly  cottages,  where  lie  was  attended  sometimes  by  tew, 
and  at  other  times  by  great  multitudes  ;  ami  sweet  ami 
solemn  were  the  seasons  of  divine  refreshment  which,  like 
a  dew  from  the  Lord,  came  upon  the  heart!  of  those  who 
had  mot  by  the  fountains  of  salvation  that  were  opened  in 
the  wilderness. 

His  life,  written  by  Alexander  shirls,  is  excellent;  bnt 
thru,  it  is  ohiefly  a  defence  of  his  pnblio  character.  The 
greal  desideratum,  which  wo  Qow-a-days  would  like  to 

supplied,   is  a   minute   aCCOUnt  of  his  private  history  —of  his 

wanderings,  his  escapes,  the  effects  <'t  his  ministry]  and  the 
providential  incidents  which  befell  him.  This,  however,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  t<>  supply.  In  the  days 
of  his  biographer  there  existed  ample  materials  for  such  a 
history,  which  to  posterity  would  oo^i  !><•  invaluable.    There 

is  scarcely  an  am  cm.tr  glV6JD  |,y  the  writer  of  his  life,  of  1  h« 
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description  we  would  now  like  to  see,  though  there  are 
general  statements  made,  which  show  that  his  history  was  an 
eventful  one,  and  fraught  with  unrecorded  incidents  of  a 
very  stirring  nature. 

In  prosecuting  his  Master's  work  with  that  ardour  and 
devotedness  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  as  the 
compiler  of  his  brief  but  chequered  life  tells  us,  he  found 
no  rest  "but  in  the  remotest  recesses  in  the  wilderness,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  storms  in  the  open  fields, 
or  in  some  shepherd's  summer-shiel  in  the  mountain,  used 
in  summer,  but  lying  waste  in  winter — which  yet  were  the 
best  chambers  he  could  find,  where  he  made  some  fire  of  sticks 
or  heath,  and  got  meat  with  much  difficulty  out  of  places  at 
a  great  distance,  mostly  from  children,  who  durst  not  let 
their  parents  know  of  it.  Here  he,  and  they  that  were  with 
him,  did  sometimes  remain  several  days  and  nights,  not  dar- 
ing to  look  out,  both  for  hazard  of  being  seen,  and  for  the 
boisterousness  of  the  storm."  In  another  place  his  biogra- 
pher remarks,  that  he  and  his  companions  "  were  made  to 
lie  many  nights  and  days  in  crowding  numbers  in  caves  and 
holes  under  ground,  without  room  to  sit  or  stand,  without 
air,  without  refreshment  or  hope  of  relief,  save  what  was 
had  from  Heaven;  the  murdering  pursuers  sometimes  coming 
over  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  while  they  were  at  their 
duty,  praying  or  praising,  undiscovered;  and  when  forced 
from  thence,  he  hath  often  been  compelled,  wet  and  cold, 
hungry  and  weary,  in  great  hazard,  to  run  barefooted  many 
miles  together  for  another  subterraneous  shelter." 

The  following  traditional  incident  is  said  to  have  befallen 
when  he  was  on  one  occasion  preaching  in  the  wilder  parts 
of  Galloway.  It  was  known  that  a  conventicle  was  to  be 
held  by  him  among  the  desert  mountains,  in  a  place  the 
name  of  which  is  not  given;  and  to  this  place  the  leader  of 
a  party  of  dragoons  repaired  with  his  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  the  meeting,  and  of  seizing  the  preacher.  Mr 
Renwick  and  his  friends,  by  certain  precautionary  measures, 
were  made  aware  of  their  danger,  and  fled.  In  the  eager 
pursuit,  the  commander  of  the  troopers  shot  far  ahead  of  his 
party,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  by  his  single  arm  the  helpless 
minister,  on  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set.  Mr  Renwick, 
however,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit,  in  wending  his 
way  through  the  broken  mosses  and  bosky  glens,  and  came 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  Newton-Stewart,  and  found 
lotlirini^s  in  an  inn,  in  which  on  former  occasions  he  had  found 
a  resting-place.     After  a  tedious  and  fruitless  chase  through 
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moor  and  wild,  the  leader  of  the  troopers  arrived  at  the  same 
place,  and  sought  a  retreat  for  the  night  in  the  same  inn. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  winter  season  when  this  oc- 
currence took  place;  for  the  commander  of  the  party,  feeling 
the  dark  and  lonely  hours  of  the  evening  hang  heavy  on 
his  hand,  called  the  landlord,  and  asked  if  he  could  introduce 
to  him  any  intelligent  acquaintance  of  his,  with  whom  he 
might  spend  an  hour  agreeably  in  his  apartment.  The  land- 
lord retired,  and  communicated  the  request  to  Mr  Renwick, 
and  whatever  might  have  been  his  reasons  for  the  part  which 
on  this  occasion  he  acted,  Mr  Renwick,  it  is  asserted,  agreed 
to  spend  the  evening  in  the  company  of  the  trooper.  His 
habiliments  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  a  description  that  would 
induce  no  suspicion  of  his  character  as  a  Nonconformist  mini- 
ster; for  in  those  days  of  peril  and  necessity,  there  would 
be  little  distinction  between  the  plain  peasant  and  the 
preacher,  in  regard  to  clothing.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  soldier  was  a  man  of  no  great  discernment ;  and  hence 
Mr  Renwick  succeeded  in  managing  the  interview  without 
being  discovered  by  the  person  in  whose  presence  he  was, 
and  without  his  being  suspected  by  others  who  might  happen 
to  frequent  the  inn.  The  evening  passed  agreeably  and 
without  incident,  and  they  parted  with  many  expressions  of 
high  satisfaction  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  who 
retired  to  sleep  with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  search  in 
the  morning. 

When  all  was  quiet  in  the  inn,  however,  and  when  sleep 
had  closed  the  eyes  of  its  inmates,  Mr  Renwick  took  leave 
of  the  landlord,  and  withdrew  in  the  darkness  and  stillness 
of  the  night  to  the  upland  solitudes,  in  which  to  seek  a  ca\e, 
in  whose  cold  ami  damp  retreat  he  might  hide  himself  from 

tin'  \  igilanoe  <>!'  his  pursuers. 

When  tlu>  morning  came,  and  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  march,  the  commander  asked  tor  the  intelligent  Btranger 
who  had  afforded  him  so  much  gratification  on  the  | » i • 
ing  evening.  The  landlord  said  that  ho  had  left  the  bouse 
long  before  the  dawn,  and  was  now  far  off  among  the  bills 
to  seek  a  hiding-place.  "A  hiding-placer'  exclaimed  the 
Leader.  "  Yes,  a  hiding-place,"  replied  the  Innkeeper;  "  this 
gentle  youth,  and  inoffensh  id  you  have  witnessed  him  to 
be,  is  no  other  than  the  identical  .lames  Elenwiok  after  whom 
yon  have  been  pursuing.'1  "James  Renwick  !  impossible 
a  man  so  harmless,  so  discreet,  and  so  well  informed;  if  be 
oies  Renwick,  I  foroae,  ■>(  least,  will  pursue  his  track- 
no  longer." 
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The  officer,  accordingly,  marched  away  with  his  dragoons, 
and  searched  the  wilderness  no  farther  for  one  of  whom  he 
had  now  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion.  It  was  probably  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  Mr  Renwick  that  the  master  of  the 
inn  divulged  the  secret  when  danger  was  no  longer  to  be 
apprehended,  and  done,  in  all  likelihood,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  troopers  that  the  Covenanters  were  not  the  men  that 
their  enemies  affirmed  they  were — wild,  and  fanatical,  and 
ferocious;  and  by  this  means,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  those  who,  without  cause,  were  seek- 
ing their  destruction. 

The  following  tradition  is  akin  to  this,  if  not  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  anecdote.  The  report  having  spread  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  somewhere  in  the  deserts,  a  party  of 
troopers  was  sent  to  disperse  the  conventiclers.  On  the 
night  prior  to  the  day  of  the  meeting,  the  soldiers  took  up 
their  lodgings  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  appointed  place. 
It  happened  that  the  minister  who  was  to  officiate  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time  when  the  dragoons  arrived.  The  com- 
mander of  the  party  not  being  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
asked  the  master  of  the  house  if  there  was  any  person  within 
with  whom  he  might  beguile  the  evening  in  conversation. 
He  replied,  that  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  description  he  wished,  and  that,  at  least,  ho 
would  do  his  endeavour  to  entertain  him  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  The  circumstance  having  been  made  known  to  the 
preacher,  he,  on  reflection,  agreed  to  become  the  companion 
of  the  dragoon  for  the  evening,  and  having  disguised  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  all  likelihood  of  a  discovery, 
was  ushered  into  the  apartment.  The  soldier  was  highly 
entertained  with  the  conversation  of  his  new  associate,  and 
mentioned  that  his  design  in  coming  to  the  place  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  apprehend  the  preacher  who  was  to  hold  the  con- 
venticle on  the  morrow.  "  I  think,"  said  the  stranger,  giving 
a  significant  nod  with  his  head,  "  I  can  possibly  help  vou  in 
that  pinch."  "Indeed!"  replied  the  officer,  "that  will  be 
good  service."  "Keep  yourself  easy,''  answered  the  mini- 
ster, "  and  do  not  whisper  the  matter  to  any  one,  and  I  here 
plight  my  honest  word,  that  I  will  put  his  hand  in  yours  by 
to-morrow  at  such  an  hour." 

The  morrow  came,  but  the  stranger,  with  whom  the  officer 
wished  again  to  confer  on  the  chief  point  of  the  preceding 
evening's  discourse,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Not  knowing 
how  the  thing  might  turn  out,  the  commander  with  hia  troopei'? 
marched  toward  the  place  of  the  conventicle.     When  thrv 
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came  near  the  assembly,  the  preacher  was  proceeding1  with 
his  discourse;  and  as  the  soldiers  advanced  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  congregation,  he  commanded  the  party  to  stand  still 
and  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  His  manner  struck  the  dra- 
goons with  awe,  and  they  halted.  In  a  brief  space  the  leader 
recognised  his  evening  companion,  and  remembered  his  pro- 
mise; and  being  astounded  at  the  peculiarity  of  the  circum- 
stances, waited  the  event.  During  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
course, the  great  and  solemn  truths  of  the  Gospel  made  a 
deep  and  evident  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  officer,  and 
he  stood  listening  with  absorbing  interest  till  the  services 
were  closed,  and  then  the  preacher  descended  from  his  sta- 
tion, and  went  straight  to  the  place  where  the  dragoons  stood, 
and,  according  to  his  promise,  put  his  hand  in  the  hand  of 
their  commander.  This  he  did,  it  is  said,  with  perfect  im- 
punity; for  the  soldier,  whose  mind  was  now  changed, refused 
to  seize  his  person,  and  having  drawn  off  his  party,  allowed 
the  congregation  to  withdraw  in  peace. 

This  anecdote  may  appear  to  some  to  be  destitute  of  pro- 
bability, considering  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  minister,  and  the  folly  of  persisting  in  holding  the  con- 
venticle when  the  troopers  were  so  near.  But  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  dragoons  were  on  this  occasion  very  few 
in  number — perhaps  not  exceeding  half-a-dozen;  and  the 
preacher,  whoever  he  was,  being  aware  that  the  numbers 
who  would  meet  with  the  conventicle,  fully  prepared  to  de- 
fend both  themselves  and  him,  might  be  six  times  that  num- 
ber, saw  but  little  risk  in  pursuing  the  method  he  chose  to 
adopt.  Tradition  says  that  the  officer,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  renounced  his  former  connection,  and  cast  in 
Id's  lot  with  the  suffering  people  of  God,  having  undergone  a 
decided  change  by  grace. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Mr  Renwick  will  ho  rea<l,  per- 
haps, with  some  degree  of  interest:  In  his  wanderings  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  Galloway,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies, 
he  came  t<»  Balmaclellan,and  agreed  with  some  of  the  seriona 

people  there  to  hold  a  conventicle  in   a  Solitary  place  among 

the  mountains.  The  news  of  the  projected  meeting  wascir- 
cnlated  with  all  possible  secrecy,  and  <>n  the  day  appointed  a 
great  assembly  convened  from  all  parta  of  the  surrounding 
dist  riot.  The  morning  was  lowering,  and  heavy  show  era  a  are 
falling  on  the  distant  heights,  Bwelling  the  mountain  stream- 
'ets,  as  the\  descended  with  impetuosity  into  the  valleys. 
Notwithstanding  the  caution,  however,  with  which  theintelli* 
genee  had  been  communicated,  the  enemy  received  infonna* 
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tion,  and  came  upon  tne  congregation  just  as  they  were  going 
to  commence  worship.  On  the  approach  of  the  troopers,  the 
people  tied  in  all  directions ;  and  Mr  Renwick,  accompanied 
by  John  McMillan  and  David  Ferguson,  fled  towards  the 
winding  Ken.  It  was  the  design  of  Mr  Renwick  to  escape 
to  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  the  parish  of  Penningham,  and 
there  to  conceal  himself  for  a  season.  The  place  where  they 
attempted  to  ford  the  stream  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  village  of  Dairy.  The  river  was  greatly  swollen 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen  among  the  hills  during  the 
morning ;  and  before  they  entered  into  its  turbid  waters,  they 
agreed  to  engage  in  prayer  among  the  thick  bushes  that  grew 
on  its  margin.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  were 
about  to  step  into  the  dark  rolling  tide,  they  observed,  to 
their  amazement,  a  party  of  dragoons  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  They  had  reached  the  place  in  pursuit  during  the 
time  the  three  men  were  at  prayer,  and  without  noticing  them, 
or  hearing  their  voice,  they  rushed  into  the  ford,  in  haste  to 
cross  before  the  waters  became  deeper.  This  occurrence 
seemed  to  the  party  to  be  a  providential  interference  in  their 
favour,  for  it  was  at  the  moment  they  were  employed  in  de- 
votion that  their  enemies  arrived  and  missed  them;  and  there 
is  every  likelihood,  had  they  not  lingered  for  a  space  to  im- 
plore the  divine  protection,  that  they  would  have  been  toil- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  stream  at  the  very  time  the  horsemen 
reached  the  place.  John  M'Millan,  from  whose  lips  this  tra- 
dition has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  used  to  say  that  h  > 
was  never  so  much  impressed,  either  before  or  after,  with 
anything  he  ever  heard,  as  by  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Ren- 
wick on  this  occasion;  and  that,  moreover,  they  were  the 
means  of  directing  his  attention  more  particularly  to  provi- 
dential occurrences  during  the  after  period  of  his  life. 

As  his  two  friends  were  to  accompany  Mr  Renwick  no 
farther  than  the  ford,  they  resolved  not  to  leave  him  till  they 
should  see  him  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  As  the  current 
was  powerful,  they  resorted  to  the  following  means  to  assist 
him  in  crossing :  They  provided  themselves  with  the  long 
branches  of  the  mountain  ash,  which  were  grasped  by  the 
three  at  equal  distances,  so  that  if  one  should  be  carried  off 
his  feet  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  others,  standing 
firm,  should  accomplish  his  rescue.  Mr  Renwick  entered 
tiie  stream  first,  and  the  three  proceeded  in  a  line  as  steadily 
as  they  could,  till  he  reached  the  bank  in  safety;  the  other 
two  then  returned  to  the  place  they  left.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  they  stepped  from  the  channel  of  fhe  river,   than 
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the  flood  descended  with  great  violence,  covering  the  banks 
on  both  sides,  and  sweeping  every  obstacle  before  it.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  tipland  districts, 
where  the  thunder-clouds  discharge  themselves  with  great 
impetuosity  among  the  hills. 

Mr  Ren  wick,  now  alone  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
began  to  seek  a  place  of  shelter  in  which  to  pass  the  night, 
which  was  now  fast  approaching.  He  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  narrow  glen,  along  which  he  proceeded  in  quest  of  a  resting- 
place,  and  having  found  a  hollow  under  a  projecting  rock,  he 
crept  into  it  and  fell  fast  asleep.  After  a  short  repose  he 
awoke,  and,  ruminating  on  his  uncomfortable  couch,  he  heard 
distinctly  the  sound  of  singing  at  no  great  distance.  The  idea 
naturally  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  other  fugitives 
in  the  ravine  besides  himself,  who,  seeking  refuge  from  their 
foes,  were  engaged  in  the  midnight  hour,  like  Paul  and  Silas, 
in  singing  praises  to  God  in  their  hiding-place.  He  rose  to 
search  them  out,  and,  following  the  sound  through  the  thickets 
of  the  underwood,  discovered  a  light  proceeding  from  a 
hut  at  a  short  distance  before  him.  He  advanced  with 
cautious  step,  and  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  a  com- 
pany of  friends,  with  whom  he  should  spend  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  night  in  security  and  comfort.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  his  footing  along  the  narrow  pass  precarious, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  foaming  streamlet,  which  leapt 
from  linn  to  linn  as  it  dashed  over  its  rugged  bed,  was  the 
only  object  which  was  visible,  and  by  it  lie  attempted  to 
guide  his  way.  At  length  he  reached  the  housr1,  and  stood 
still  to  listen,  but,  to  his  disappointment,  the  sounds  which 
he  heard  were  those  of  mirth  and  revelry.  It  was  a  shep- 
herd's cot,  and  a  party  had  convened  within  for  the  purpose 
of  jollity  and  drinking. 

Mr  Uenwick  hesitated  For  a  moment  whether  to  seek  ad- 
mission or  to  ret  icaf  to  his  hiding-place ;  but  being  drenched 
in  rain,  and  shivering  with  cold,  he  resolved  to  attempt  an 
entrance.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
opened,  and  he  was  forthwith  conducted  into  the  midst  of  the 
apartment.  The  master  of  the  cottage,  whose  name  was 
dames  M'Culloch,  a  nide,  blustering  person,  and  no  friend  to 
the  Covenanters,  received  the  stranger  graciousl)  on  this  hila- 
rious evening.  He  advanced  him  to  a  seat  aear to  a  roue- 
lag  fire  of  peats,  and  ordered  a  repeal  to  be  immediately  est 
before  him.  The  demeanour  of  Mr  Etenwiok  formed  a  com- 
plete contrasl  to  that  of  the  party  among  whom  he  was.  now 
d,  and  1 1  emi  d  t(  Mt  of 
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M'Culloch,  who  now  and  then  muttered  something  about  re- 
bels and  conventicles,  and  so  forth.  M'Culloch's  wife,  how- 
ever, was  a  woman  of  a  different  description;  she  was  hu- 
mane, seriously  disposed,  and  a  friend  to  the  sufferers.  She 
had  some  guess  of  the  party  to  whom  the  stranger  belonged; 
and,  dreading  a  disclosure  in  the  progress  of  the  evening,  she 
hurried  Mr  Renwick  to  bed  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

As  she  conducted  him  to  his  dormitory,  she  requested  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  before  her  husband,  who  had  no  warm  side 
to  the  persecuted  people,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  was  in  perfect  safety  under  her  roof  during  the  night. 
She  made  a  comfortable  fire  in  the  little  chamber,  before 
which  she  suspended  his  dripping  clothes,  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  him  in  the  morning.  Mr  Ren  wick  having  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  watches  over 
all,  crept  under  the  soft  and  warm  bed-clothes,  and  slept 
soundly  till  the  early  morning.  Awaking  about  the  break  of 
day,  and  groping  about  the  obscure  apartment  for  his  clothes, 
he  could  not  find  them.  Uneasy  suspicions  began  to  arise  in 
his  mind,  and  he  dreaded  some  mishap,  when  the  mistress  of 
the  cottage  entered,  and  informed  him  that  his  garments  hav- 
ing been  so  very  wet,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  them 
sufficiently  dried;  but  that  she  had  brought,  part  of  her  hus- 
band's apparel,  which  she  requested  him  to  put  on  for  a  few 
hours.  Mr  Kenwick  complied,  and  the  circumstance  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  life.  M'Culloch  had  gone  out  before  Mr 
Renwick  rose,  to  drive  his  sheep  from  the  low  grounds,  which 
were  flooded  with  the  rain  that  had  descended  so  copi- 
ously during  the  night.  After  the  devotions  of  the  morn- 
ing, in  which  M'Culloch's  wife  cordially  joined,  he  walked 
out  to  the  fields  to  breathe  the  early  refreshing  air.  Pre- 
viously to  his  leaving  the  house,  he  had  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  a  shepherd's  plaid,  which  action  being  observed  by 
one  of  the  dogs  that  lay  near  the  fire,  the  sagacious  animal 
rose  and  followed  him.  Mr  Renwick  ascended  a  gentle  emi- 
nence near  the  dwelling,  and,  as  he  stood  on  its  summit,  his 
attention  was  directed,  by  the  barking  of  the  dog,  to  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons  that  were  newly  come  in  sight,  and  were 
very  near.  Mr  Renwick,  forgetting  that  he  was  now  attired 
in  a  shepherd's  dress,  expected  to  be  instantly  seized.  The 
troopers  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  was  the  master  ot 
the  cottage ;  he  replied  he  was  not,  and  informed  them  where 
he  was  to  be  found.  After  some  further  conversation  about 
rebels  and  fugitives,  they  concluded  that  there  would  be  none 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  a    the  stream  had  been  ***  greatly 
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swollen  since  the  dispersion  of  the  conventicle ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  departed  without  further  inquiry. 

When  the  soldiers  were  gone,  Mr  Renwick  returned  with 
all  speed  to  the  house ;  and  having  put  on  his  own  clothe.', 
and  breakfasted,  he  set  out  without  delay  for  Penningham. 
Thus  Providence  delivered,  within  a  few  hours,  this  help- 
less man  twice  from  imminent  danger  by  the  simplest  means, 
and  preserved  him  for  further  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

John  M'Millan  and  David  Ferguson,  who  returned  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ken,  after  they  parted  from  Mr  Renwick, 
were  hastening  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  horsemen.  They  turned  to  flee  ; 
David  Ferguson  concealed  himself  under  a  brow  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  John  M'Millan  retreated  to  a  thicket  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place.  The  soldiers,  observing  the 
flight  of  M'Millan,  pursued  him,  but  he  escaped.  Ferguson, 
however,  was  never  more  heard  of;  it  is  supposed  that  ho 
was  swept  away  by  the  strength  of  the  stream,  and  found 
a  watery  grave;  and  thus  he  died  a  martyr  though  not  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  hia  persecutors. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Andrew  Hamilton  of  Drumclog — George  II< 

Andrew  Hamilton  of  Drumclog  was  a  noted  Covenanter, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  memorable  transactions 
that  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  descendants  of  this 
worthy  man  retain  the  following  traditions  respecting  him  : — 
After  the  disastrous  conflict  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  seve- 
rities of  the  persecution  were  greatly  heightened.  The  in- 
famous Clavei house,  with  his  troopers,  scoured  the  country 
in  all  directions,  fur  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  insur- 
gents, and  of  bereaving  them  of  their  life.  This  cruel-hearted 
Cavalier  rioted  in  the  murder  of  the  helpless  people  of  God, 
who  were  crushed  to  the  dust  under  the  mad  despotism  of 
vindictive  rulers.  He  was  their  legalized  slaughter-man, 
the  ready  executioner  of  their  will,  and  he  delighted  in  acts 
of  savageness  from  which  common  humanity  recoils. 

"  Then,  worthy  of  his  master,  came 
The  despot's  champion—  bloody  Graham; 
He  stained  for  aye  a  warrior's  sword. 
And  led  a  fierce,  though  fawning  horde, 
The  human  bloodhounds  of  the  earth, 
To  hunt  the  peasant  from  his  hearth. 
Tyrants  !  could  not  misfortune  teach 
That  man  has  rights  beyond  your  reach  ? 
Thought  ye  the  torture  and  the  stake 
Could  that  intrepid  spirit  break. 
Which  even  in  woman's  breast  withstood 
The  terrors  of  the  fire  and  flood?" 

J  he  trooper*  were  frequently  sent  out  to  apprehend  the 
laird  of  Drumclog,  where  they  might  perchance  find  him. 
On  one  occasion  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of 
him,  were  so  near  the  house  before  he  was  aware  of  their 
approach,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  flee  from  the  place 
without  being  discovered.     In  his  uerolexitv  he  ran  into  the 
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adjoining  cow-house,  and  crept  underneath  a  heap  of  straw, 
which  lay  in  a  corner.  This  mode  of  concealment  was  fre- 
quently adopted  by  the  sufferers  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  in  many  instances  with  unexpected  success.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  dragoons,  two  of  them  dismounted  to  search 
the  buildings,  and  the  rest  guarded  the  various  outlets.  One 
proceeded  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  other  to  the  office- 
houses,  and  commenced  an  unsparing  search.  The  trooper 
who  entered  the  place  where  Hamilton  was  concealed,  began 
to  turn  over  the  straw  that  lay  on  the  floor,  and  was  gradually 
nearing  the  corner  where  the  object  of  his  search  nestled. 
When  Hamilton  heard  the  trooper  tossing  about  the  rustling 
straw,  he  concluded  that  all  was  over,  and  every  moment 
expected  when  the  soldier  should  stumble  upon  him.  In 
this  situation  we  may  easily  conceive  his  feelings,  and  some- 
thing of  the  intense  mental  anxiety  to  which  he  must  have 
been  the  prey.  His  ruthless  enemies,  with  the  instruments 
of  death  in  their  hands,  were  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and 
the  next  thrust  of  the  deadly  sword  among  the  loose  litter 
might  pierce  his  heart.  In  a  few  minutes  his  suspense  was 
at  an  end;  for  the  dragoon  discovered  him  buried  beneath 
the  straw.  The  worthy  man,  now  in  the  power  of  the  foe, 
resigned  himself  to  the  divine  will,  expecting  either  to  be 
shot  before  his  own  door,  or  to  be  carried  away  a  prisoner 
But,  to  his  astonishment,  the  dragoon,  instead  of  seizing  him, 
or  of  giving  tiie  least  intimation  of  the  discovery  lie  had 
made,  said  to  him  in  a  kindly  whisper  :  "  Lie  still — hide  your- 
self better  under  the  straw — I  will  not  discover  you."  This 
unlooked-for  incident  was  justly  regarded  by  this  good  man 
as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  behalf,  at  the 
very  instant  when  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies.    He  afterwards  often  expressed   to   the  family  the 

grateful  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  goodness  of  God 
to  him  on  that  emergency.  And  it  was  perhaps  in  answer 
to  his  prayer,  made  ill  his  lowly  hiding-place,  that  He  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand  gave  him  favour  in  the 
presenee  Of  one  who   had  come  with  the   avowed    purpose   of 

seeking  nil  life,  and  from  whose  grasp  it  was  impossible  to 

pe. 

When  the  generous  dragoon  was  leaving  the  apartment, 

heme!  the  other  trooper,  who  had  accomplished  an  unsuo* 

nl  search  in  the  dwelling-house,  exactly  in  the  door-way. 

In  order  to  prevent  his  entrance,  and    the  consequences  that 

mighl  'ii  tie,  he  exolaimed  i  '"The  rebel  has  escaped  us — ho 

must  be  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood;   haste, 
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let  no  time  be  lost,  lest  lie  got  beyond  our  reach."  On  this 
the  party  instantly  rode  off  in  the  eager  pursuit,  and  the 
laird  remained  unscathed.  The  conduct  of  the  dragoon  in 
this  case,  furnishes  an  instance,  among  others,  either  that 
there  were  friends  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among  the 
troopers,  or,  at  least,  men  in  whose  breasts  the  kindly  sym- 
pathies of  humanity  were  not  wholly  extinguished. 

But  though  the  worthy  laird  of  Drumclog  was  preserved 
during  the  persecuting  period,  and  got  his  life  for  a  prey,  he 
was  nevertheless  despoiled  of  much  of  his  worldly  property. 
The  times  of  persecution  were  not  only  times  of  murder, 
they  were  also  times  of  plunder.  The  robbing  of  men  of 
their  lives,  and  the  enriching  of  themselves  with  their  pro- 
perty, was  a  principal  work  of  the  lawless  men  who  ruled  in 
the  councils  of  that  dark  and  bloody  period.  Claverhouse 
carried  off  all  the  cattle  that  were  on  his  farm,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sheep  which  were  grazing  on  the  moor  of 
Hawburn.  The  laird  of  Hawburn  was  inimical  to  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  did  many  things  in  the  way  of  lodging  informa- 
tion against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  ruling  party.  There  are  some  men  so  despicably 
mean  that  they  will  submit  to  anything,  however  debasing, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbours.  Such  men,  however,  generally 
overshoot  themselves,  and  Providence  sometimes  rewards 
them  with  the  reverse  of  that  on  which  they  calculated. 

Hawburn  gave  notice  to  the  dragoons  that  Hamilton  had 
a  number  of  sheep  on  the  moor,  which  at  any  convenient 
time  they  might  make  their  booty.  He  had  a  flock  of  his 
own  on  the  same  moor;  and  lest  the  troopers  should  be  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  indiscriminate  in  their  levy,  he  ac- 
companied them  to  the  place,  and  pointed  out  those  that  be- 
longed to  his  neighbour,  and  saved  his  own.  In  this  way 
did  the  laird  of  Hawburn  treat  his  virtuous  acquaintance, 
who  sought  not  his  hurt,  but  lived  peaceably  by  him. 

Some  time  after  the  persecution  was  ended,  honest  Andrew 
Hamilton  meeting  Hawburn  incidentally,  took  the  liberty, 
now  when  men  could  speak  with  safety,  to  address  him  in 
the  following  style  :  "  It  was  a  very  unfriendly  and  unjust 
action  on  your  part,  knowing,  as  you  did,  that  tl  e  dragoons 
had  robbed  me  of  all  my  cattle,  to  inform  them  of  the  few 
sheep  which  were  left  me  on  the  moor.  You  thought  to 
promote  your  own  interests  by  taking  part  with  the  enemies 
of  religion  and  liberty  against  those  who  are  the  friends  of 
both;  and  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  this,  you  are  in  better 
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worldly  circumstances  than  I  am.  You  have  lost  nothing; 
I  have  lost  all  my  property,  except  the  land.  Yet  it  is  not 
unlikely,  reasoning  from  the  principles  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment— though  I  am  no  prophet  who  say  so — that  the  means 
you  have  taken  to  preserve  your  property  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  your  destruction.  The  Drum  clog  may  remain  in  my 
family,  while  the  Hawburn  may  go  from  yours." 

What  impression  these  statements  made  at  the  time  is  not 
said;  but  the  fact  has  turned  out  that  the  Drumclog  is  still 
in  the  family  of  Hamilton,  while  the  Hawburn  has  long  since 
passed  to  other  hands.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
present  proprietor  of  Drumclog  has  lately  purchased  the 
moor  from  which  his  ancestor's  sheep  were,  at  the  instigation 
of  Hawburn,  driven  away  by  Claverhouse,  so  that  it  now 
forms  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Drumclog.  This  certainly 
shows  something  like  a  divine  retribution  even  in  the  present 
life;  and  though  it  may  be  dangerous  for  short-sighted  and 
partial-judging  creatures  like  us  to  draw  in  every  case  our 
own  conclusions  from  providential  incidents,  lest  we  do  so 
with  an  incautious  and  erring  conjecture,  yet  there  are  some 
events  from  which  the  deduction  is  so  plain  that  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  :  "  Behold  the  righteous  shall  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  earth:  much  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  following  anecdotes  are 
worthy  of  notice: — 

George  Henry,  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Campbell,  lived  in 
Markland,  in  the  parish  of  Som,  not  far  from  the  resting- 
place  of  the  worthies  who  fell  at  Airsmoss.  This  worthy 
couple  were  Covenanters,  and  befriended  the  sufferers  who 

occasionally  rosorted  to   their  dwelling  for  shelter.     On  one 

occasion,  a  company  of  wanderers,  who  happened  to  arrive  at 

Markland,  wore  hospitably  entertained  in  an  apartment  called 

iii<-  "chamber" — a  place  attached  to  the   dwelling- hi 
During  the  time  the  party  were  convened  in  the  chamber,  a 
company  of  dragoons  arrived  unexpectedly  before  the  b 
Agnes  ran  to  meet  them,  requested  them  to  dismount, 
them  into  the  kitchen,  and  speedily  engaged  them  in  eating 
and  drinking.     When  they  were  busy  regaling  thenw 
in  the  kitchen  of  Markland,  George  Uonry,    olicitous  about 
tin    Bafety  of  his  friends   in  the  chamber,  conveyed   them 
unobserved  from  the  place,  and  aided  their  esca]  e  from  the 
of  their  enem 
Agnes  Campbell  had  two  brothei     i     th  of  Cook, 

who,  with  her  husband,  were  en  i  skirmish  at 

l luring  the  time  of  the  <  t, 
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groat  distress  respecting  the  issue.  When  she  observed  the 
victorious  enemy  moving  from  the  field,  she  hastened  to  the 
scene  to  seek  her  relations,  and  to  administer  what  assistance 
she  could  to  the  wounded.  When  she  approached  the  battle- 
field, the  chief  objects  of  her  solicitude  were  not  to  he  found 
— neither  her  husband  nor  her  brothers  were  anywhere  to  be 
seen;  and  whether  they  had  secured  their  safety  by  flight, 
or  were  captured  by  the  foe,  she  was  utterly  uncertain.  In 
recounting  the  slain,  however,  she  found  the  body  of  Richard 
Cameron,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  "he  lived  praying  and 
preaching,  and  died  praying  and  fighting."  She  spread  her 
cloak  over  the  bleeding  corpse  of  the  martyr,  more  honoured 
by  her  than  his  fellows  who  lay  slaughtered  around  him;  and 
having  surveyed  with  a  heavy  heart  the  gory  field,  on  which 
ho  many  of  the  worthies  had  fallen  in  their  contendings  for 
the  truth,  she  returned  solitary  to  her  home.  Her  hus- 
band, of  whose  fate  she  was  entirely  ignorant,  had  fled  into 
the  heart  of  the  dark  moss,  which  was  impassable  to  the 
heavy  horses  of  the  dragoons,  and  hid  himself  till  the  enemy 
was  out  of  sight;  and,  when  the  danger  was  over,  he  returned 
to  his  own  house,  and  relieved  by  his  presence  the  anxiety 
of  his  wife. 

The  place  where  the  skirmish  was  fought  is  a  green  spot 
close  by  the  edge  of  the  moss.  The  Covenanters  had  posted 
themselves  as  near  the  moss  as  possible,  that  into  it  they 
might  effect  a  retreat  in  case  of  a  discomfiture.  The  fatal 
scene  was  on  the  east  end  of  Airsmoss,  and  not  far  from 
the  farm-house  of  Boghead,  from  which  some  of  the  ( 
nantcrs,  it  is  said,  issued  on  the  morning  of  the  conflict.  A 
tolerably  handsome  monument  is  bow  erected  on  the  field, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  nine  brave  men  who  fell 
there  in  the  support  of  their  country's  liberties.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  desolate  moorland,  not  far  from  the 
road  between  Cumnock  and  Muirkirk.  In  that  lonely  wil- 
derness repose  the  ashes  of  the  "martyr  warriors,"  whose 
principles  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  will  yet  prevail,  and 
will  ere  long  arise  in  giant  might,  and  crush  the  power  of  the 
oppressor  an-'  ot. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Muirhead  of  Monkton — Cotters  of  Carmacoup. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Muirhead,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch, 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  Monkton,  in  Ayrshire.  Robert 
Maxwell  was  minister  of  Monkton  at  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  ejected  for  his  nonconformity,  and  confined  to  his 
parish.  If  Mr  Muirhead  was  minister  of  this  place,  as  it  is 
said  he  was,  it  must  have  been  at  a  period  considerably 
later,  and  he  must  have  been  introduced  under  the  wing  of 
the  Indulgence.  This  good  man,  as  tradition  says,  was 
deprived  of  his  charge,  because  he  harboured  for  a  week  in 
his  house  a  pious  outlawed  preacher.  But  though  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  law  to  preach,  he  kept  conventicles  in  his 
own  house)  which  were  frequented  by  the  serious  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  His  practice,  in  this  respect,  however, 
was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  ruling  party,  who  forthwith 
proceeded  to  apprehend  him.  There  was,  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  residence,  a  secluded  spot  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  for  secret  devotion. 
'I  bis  place  was  encircled  with  tall  broom,  and  densely  guarded 
by  the  prickly  whins.  In  the  heart  of  these  bushes  he  found 
a  sanctuary  and  a  place  of  retreat,  in  which  be  spent  many  a 
hallowed  hour.      It  happened  one   evening,   when   a   party  oi 

soldiers  came  to  his  bouse,  lor  the  purpose  of  apprehending 

him,  that  he  had  retired  to  his  asylum  among  the  bushes  to 
COUClude  the  day  with  prayer,  and    continued    longer   in   the 

cise   than   usual.     I.ittle  did  the  worthy  man    suspect 
that,  during  the  brief  space  of  his  retirement,  his  enemies 

Were  actually  within  his    house    in    quest   of  him.      They  had 

arrived   almost  at  the  moment   he  disappeared  among  the 
broom, and  continued  searching  with  the  utmost   eagei 
till  within  a  tew  minutes  of  his  return,  when,  having  I 
unsuccessful,  t [••■•.    left  the  place.     When    Mr   Muirhead 
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entered,  he  found  all  within  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  was 
anxious  to  know  the  cause.  Of  this  he  was  not  long  igno- 
rant, and  wTas  both  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  that 
Providence  had  shielded  him  in  a  manner  so  unforeseen. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  this  worthy  servant  of  Christ,  that 
his  ruin  was  plotted  by  his  enemies,  and  that  he  must 
instantly  provide  for  his  safety.  His  own  house  could  afford 
him  no  security,  as  his  foes  might  invade  it  at  any  hour, 
either  by  day  or  night,  and  therefore  another  place  of  refuge 
was  immediately  sought  for.  It  was  considered  that,  as  his 
retreat  among  the  bushes  in  the  field  was  known  to  none 
but  to  his  household,  it  might  be  adopted  as  a  suitable  hiding- 
place,  to  which  he  might  for  a  season  resort.  Accordingly 
preparations  were  made,  with  all  due  celerity  and  secrecy, 
to  render  the  place  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Blankets 
were  furnished  in  abundance,  and  spread  on  the  grassy  floor, 
as  a  couch  on  which  to  repose  by  night,  and  on  which  to  sit 
by  day,  in  the  concealment  of  the  bushes.  There  was,  how- 
ever, among  the  few  friends  who  were  attached  to  Mr  Muir- 
head,  and  who  regularly  attended  the  meetings  held  foi 
prayer  and  conference,  one,  like  Judas  among  the  little 
family  of  the  disciples,  who  was  determined  to  betray  the 
venerable  man  to  his  enemies  on  the  first  opportunity.  Mr 
Muirhead  continued  to  meet  with  the  little  conventicle  on 
every  fitting  occasion.  On  a  certain  day  on  which  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  the  saintly  man,  having  crept 
from  his  hiding-place,  was  walking  in  a  retired  corner  of  the 
field,  to  avoid  observation,  when  he  was  noticed  by  a  mau 
at  some  distance.  This  individual  was  one  of  his  warmest 
friends,  who  had  at  the  same  time  a  near  relation  in  great 
affliction,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  He  accordingly  walked 
up  to  Mr  Muirhead,  and  requested  him  to  accompany  him 
to  the  sick-chamber  of  his  kinsman.  With  this  invitation 
he  promptly  complied,  and  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  the 
house  of  the  dying  man.  As  they  were  passing  on,  they 
observed  a  company  of  horsemen  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  village,  of  the  design  of  whose  visit  Mr  Muirhead  had 
no  doubt.  Having  reached  the  house  where  his  assistance 
was  required,  he  spent  the  evening  with  the  afflicted  person, 
knowing  tha.  it  was  in  vain  to  return  to  the  meeting,  as  it 
must  have  been  dispersed  by  the  soldiers. 

During  the  absence  of  Mr  Muirhead,  the  friends  met 
according  to  appointment,  and  as  they  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  minister  to  conduct  their  devotions,  a  }  arty  of 
horsemen  rode  up  to  the  door.     The  troopers:  dismounted 
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and  burst  into  the  apartment,  expecting  to  seize  Mr  Muir- 
head, without  much  trouble,  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
The  little  conventicle  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  dismay, 
expecting  to  be  severely  handled  by  the  rude  and  unman- 
nerly dragoons.  They  demanded  Mr  Muirhead  as  their 
prisoner  in  the  king's  name,  but  every  one  was  ready  to 
affirm  that  he  was  not  present.  This  assertion,  however, 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  credited  by  the  soldiers,  who,  on 
seeing  a  venerable-looking  old  man  in  the  assembly,  instantly 
concluded  that  he  was  the  individual  sought  for,  and  him 
they  seized  and  bound  on  the  spot.  Having  thus,  as  they 
opined,  secured  their  prey,  they  dispersed  the  meeting,  and 
marched  away  with  their  captive.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when,  having  discovered  their  mistake,  they  dis- 
missed the  poor  man  with  what  they  considered  suitable 
admonitions. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs  Muirhead  was  in  great  distress  about 
her  husband.  He  had  not  appeared  at.  the  meeting  at  the 
time  appointed — he  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  hiding-place 
— no  person  had  seen  him;  and  she  concluded  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She  spent  a  perplexed 
and  wakeful  night,  bewailing  the  fate  of  her  honoured  hus- 
band, and  her  own  helpless  condition  ;  but  by-and-by,  to 
her  delight  and  surprise,  her  husband,  having  returned  from 
the  cottage,  presented  himself  in  the  apartment.  Her  heart 
Bwelled  with  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  of  their  lives.  Mr 
Muirhead  explained  the  reason  of  his  absence;  and  she 
informed  him  of  the  visit  and  behaviour  of  the  dragoons,  and 
at  the  same  time  expressed  her  suspicions  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  belonging  to  the  meeting.  Mr 
Muirhead  was  unwilling  to  admit  tlit-  idea  that  any  one  of 
their  professed  friends  could  he  so  base  as  to  act  in  such  a 
manner.  "  1  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion,*'  said  she,  l'  that 
there  is  a  traitor  among  us,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantage,  has  eiiL,r;i.L,r<'d  to  work  our  ruin;  and  that  trailer    I 

believe   t«>   be  John  Guthrie.     J  observed   him    yesterday 

smiling  to  the  leader  of  th<  troopers,  and  talking  to  him  in 

a  very  familiar  way;  which,  if  he  had  heen  a  true  hearted 
friend,  I   do  not   think  he  would  have   done.'' 

In  a  short  time  this  same  individual  called  on  Mr  Muir- 
head, and  oongral  tilated  him  on  his  happy  escape  from  the 
dragoons,  and  requested  him  to  call  another  meeting  of  the 
friends  thai  night, as  it  was  no!  likely  that  they  would  be 
•  j i  tin  bed    by   a    \  isil   from  the  Boldii  after  the 

occurrence  of  the  preceding  evening.     Mr  Muirhead,  who 
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was  unwilling  to  entertain  suspicions  of  John  Guthrie,  said 
that  he  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  Thomas 
M'Murtrie,  the  sick  man,  and  that  therefore  he  would  defer 
the  meeting  till  another  time. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Muirhead  met  in  the  evening  with  a  few 
friends  in  M'Murtrie's  house,  where  he  engaged  in  religious 
exercises  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  Christian.  The  devotions 
of  the  party,  however,  were  unexpectedly  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  intrusion  of  John  Guthrie,  attended  by  Captain 
Grierson,  and  a  company  of  soldiers.  Mr  Muirhead  was,  at 
the  moment  of  their  entrance,  on  his  knees  at  prayer,  and 
Grierson  without  ceremony,  made  him  his  prisoner  on  the 
spot.  The  scene  was  truly  affecting :  the  venerable  saint 
was  forcibly  raised  from  his  kneeling  posture;  the  house  was 
filled  with  weeping  and  consternation;  and  the  afflicted  man, 
now  very  near  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  gave  signs  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  that  all  within  his  breast  was  peace. 

Grierson  committed  the  prisoner  to  the  care  of  two  of  his 
troopers,  with  special  charges  to  prevent  his  escape.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  commander,  it  is  said,  to  carry  his  cap- 
tive to  Dumfries,  to  which  place  he  was  bound  on  matters 
of  importance.  On  their  way  they  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  a  wood,  where  the  following  incident  occurred:  It 
was  clear  moonlight,  and  the  soldiers  were  able  to  march 
with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  in  the  open  day.  As  they 
were  threading  their  way  among  the  trees,  a  number  of  per 
sons  were  seen  running  to  and  fro,  in  apparent  confusion  and 
flight.  Grierson  instantly  concluded  that  they  were  a  com- 
pany of  Covenanters,  whom  the  soldiers,  passing  through  the 
wood,  had  incidentally  disturbed  in  their  concealment.  The 
command  was  given  to  pursue,  and  to  fire  on  the  fugitives. 
The  two  men  who  guarded  Mr  Muirhead  hastily  tied  him  tc 
a  tree,  and  speedily  followed  their  comrades  iD  the  pursuit, 
'ihe  loud  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard  at  frequent  intervals 
in  the  gloomy  retreats  of  the  forest,  and  Mr  Muirhead,  reflect- 
ing for  a  moment  on  the  possibility  of  extricating  himself, 
found  that  he  was  but  loosely  attached  to  the  tree,  and  so  he 
easily  succeeded  in  untying  the  cords.  Having  disengaged 
himself  from  his  bonds,  he  darted  away  among  the  thickets, 
in  the  direction  of  his  home.  As  he  was  wending  his  way 
through  the  underwood,  he  was  observed  by  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, who,  taking  his  aim  in  the  glimmering  moonlight,  fired 
and  wounded  him  on  the  knee,  which  instantly  staid  his 
flight.  He  was  seized  the  second  time ;  and  when  Grierson 
had  routed  the  party  in  the  wood,  he  commanded  two  of  hid 
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strongest  men  to  cany  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  place 
where  the  horses  were  stationed.  In  passing  through  the 
wood,  Grierson  ohserved  some  persons  skulking  among  the 
trees,  and,  fearing  lest  a  shot  should  reach  him  from  among 
the  bushes,  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  at  full  speed.  The 
two  dragoons  who  were  carrying  the  prisoner,  being  impeded 
with  their  burden,  were  unable  to  proceed  with  the  requisite 
celerity,  and  Grierson  became  impatient.  It  happened,  that 
in  passing  through  the  wood  they  had  to  cross  a  stream;  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  ford  it  occurred  to  the  leader  of 
the  party  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  disposing  of  their 
incumbrance  would  be  to  throw  the  worthy  man  into  the 
water.  Accordingly,  when  the  two  men  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  torrent,  and  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing  under 
the  weight  of  their  burden,  he  commanded  them  to  cast  the 
rebel  into  the  pool,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  To  this  com- 
mand the  soldiers,  hardened  as  they  were,  hesitated  to  yield 
obedience ;  upon  which,  when  GrLrson  observed  it,  he  came 
behind,  and,  with  one  forcible  and  remorseless  push,  plunged 
him  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  where  he  sank  to  the 
bottom,  and  was  no  more  heard  of.  In  this  way  was  a  godly 
and  inoffensive  man  treated  by  a  base  and  truculent  perse- 
cutor, in  whose  breast  a  feeling  of  compassion  had  no  place. 
Mr  Muirhead  owed  his  death  to  the  cowardice  as  well  as 
to  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  lie  died  a  martyr,  and  has  a 
name  among  the  worthies  "  who  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
the  death,"  and  his  memorial  deserves  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion,  and  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

Carmacoup,  the  scene  of  the  following  traditionary  notice, 
is  situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Douglasdale,  a  few  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  town  of  Douglas.  Seen  after 
the  Saxons  and  Flemings  found  their  way  into  the  upper 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  B  stronghold  was  reared  on  the  site  on 
which   the  mansion-house  of  ( 'armaeonp   now  stands.     This 

place  received  it^  name,  in  all  probability,  from  Cormao,  an 

ancient  proprietor  Of  the  lands,  ami  was  called  Connac's  1  lope 

and  in  later  times  pronounced  Carmacoup.  A  tew  fragments 
of  the  original  stronghold  remain,  ami  are  attached  to  t  ho 
present  modern  building.  Some  of  tie-  aged  people  in  the 
locality  Mill  speak  of  tin-  ruins  of  the  massive  walls  and 
vaults  of  the  olden  structure,  which  they  had  seen  in  theii 
younger  days.  A  lew  years  ago  aa  earthen  mound,  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  which  was  encircled  at  its  base  bj  a 

low  Stone  wall.  Stood  OU  tl >   |   BidS  <>t"  the  dwelling.      This 

remnant  ot  antiquity  furnished  ample  evidence  that,  i- 
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earlier  Saxon  times,  the  lairds  of  Carmacoup  possessed 
baronial  power  in  its  full  extent.  On  this  moat  the  baron  sat 
in  judgment,  and  gave  sentence  either  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  or  his  own  caprice.  The  feudal  stronghold  at 
Carmacoup,  however,  is  now  superseded  by  a  building  more 
in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  times  in  which  we  live. 
Early  mention  is  made  of  the  place;  and  in  Home's  History 
of  the  House  of  Douglas,  it  is  recorded  that  "  the  lands  of 
Carmackhope,  with  Glaspen,  Hartwood,  Lennox,  and  Le- 
holm,"  were  in  1259  "  disposed  by  William,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  to  Hugh  Douglas,  his  son  and  heir,  on  his  marriage 
to  Marjory  Abernethy,  sister  to  Hugh,  Lord  Abernethy." 
In  after  times,  however,  the  lands  of  Carmacoup  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  house  cf  Douglas,  having  been  bestowed  on 
some  faithful  and  intrepid  follower  of  the  chief  of  Douglas- 
dale.  The  Douglases  were  princely  in  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  valuable  services ;  and  of  this  the  munificent  gift  of 
Hazelside,  with  other  lands,  to  the  trusty  and  heroic  Dickson, 
is  a  proof.  The  lauds  of  Carmacoup,  after  having  passed,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  from  one  family  to  another,  are  now 
inherited  in  entail  by  the  present  proprietor. 

In  the  heavy  times  of  persecution,  a  despotic  act  was 
passed  by  the  Privy  Council,  by  which  every  heritor  and  land- 
holder were  made  responsible  for  those  who  lived  on  their 
grounds,  and  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment if  they  failed  to  lodge  due  information  against  all  who 
entertained  covenanting  principles.  The  laird  of  Carmacoup, 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  became  solicitous  about  his  own 
safety,  on  account  of  the  number  of  cotters  who  resided  on 
his  lands,  and  whose  religious?  principles  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe  were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Cove- 
nanters than  with  the  mind  of  those  who  issued  tlrs  intole- 
rant and  unrighteous  edict.  Not  a  few  of  the  cotters  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  persecuted  party;  for  the  hills 
of  Carmacoup,  and  the  retreats  of  its  woods  and  streams,  were 
frequented  by  the  wanderers;  and  the  ravines  and  caves 
around  Cairntable  afforded  shelter  to  many  a  helpless  Cove- 
nanter in  the  dark  and  troubled  day.  In  this  way  the 
cotters  had  frequent 'opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the 
sufferers,  and  this  had  led  them  to  examine  and  to  adopt 
their  principles. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  cottages  on  the 
lands  of  Carmacoup,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  was  not 
far  from  the  base  of  Cairntable,  a  dark  height,  which  rears 
its  frowning  head  iu  the  midst  of  the  desert  moorlands.      In 
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ancient  times  the  house  of  Douglas  had  a  stronghold  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  mountain,  and  at  that  period  the  population 
in  this  wild  and  bleak  district  was  surprisingly  great.  The 
hamlets  and  clusters  of  cottages  in  this  locality  had  their 
origin  from  the  castle  or  stronghold  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  Douglases  occasionally  resorted  in 
time  of  danger,  and  there  set  their  enemies  at  defiance. 
"  Little  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of  Cairntable,''  said 
the  Earl  of  Angus;  "  I  can  keep  myself  there  from  all  his 
English  host.'' 

The  tale  of  the  poor  cotters  is  touching.  All  of  them,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  had  received  notice  to  quit  their  habitations, 
and  remove  from  the  lands  at  the  first  term.  Tradition  says 
that  "  thirty  chimneys  ceased  to  smoke  on  Whitsunday 
at  noon,  on  the  fair  lands  of  Carmacoup.''  At  a  meeting 
which  had  been  held  a  few  days  prior  to  their  removal, 
the  cottagers  agreed  to  convene  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
their  departure,  at  a  place  called  the  Bottoms,  near  the  foot 
of  Cairntable,  where  they  purposed  to  engage  in  devotional 
exercises  before  they  separated  to  seek  other  residences. 
The  eventful  morning  came;  it  was  clear  and  beautiful — the 
Bull  lose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  lark  was  carolling  his  song 
high  in  the  air;  the  lambs  were  gambolling  on  the  grassy 
knolls;  and  the  curlew,  with  his  loudest  scream,  was  sweep- 
ing over  their  heads  in  rapid  gyrations,  as  they  moved  slowly 
ami  mournfully  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  solemn 
assembly;  sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  countenance — a 
sleepless  night  was  passed  by  all — the  eyes  of  some  were  red 
witli  weeping,  and  the  warm  tears  bedewed  many  a  fair 
cheek— the  father  contemplated  with  a  yearning  heart  his 
helpleM  family,  and  the  mother  stood  sobbing  with  her  Moil- 
ing babe  cradled  on  her  arm. 

When  all  were  convened,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
circle  on  the  bent;  and  a  venerable  father  being  placed,  by 
universal  consent,  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  they  began  the 
devotional  exercises  by  singing  a  psalm.     The  aged  man  read  a 

i  ortion  of  Scripture  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  then, 

l  ii  cling  down  <»n    the  brown    heath,   poured    forth    a    prayer 

full  of  holy  fervour  and  childlike  confidence  in  God, and  com* 
mitted  the  helpless  and  destitute  company  of  worshippers  to 
the  particular  care  of  that  Saviour,  for  attaohmenl  to  whose 
■  they  were  now  called  to  suffer  hardships,  and  to  .submit. 
to  banishment  from  their  native  place.  It  was  intere 
to  see  a  company  of  honest  peasants,  who  had  no 

iu  the   world  which  the\   OOUld  Call    their  home,   in\.  k> 
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ing  Him  -who,  when  on  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head 
The  spirits  of  the  party  were  refreshed  by  means  of  this 
heavenly  communion,  and  by  means  of  the  Christian  converse 
they  had  together;  and  having  girded  up  the  loins  of  their 
minds,  they  were  prepared  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  submit  in  all  tilings  to  the  disposal  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  When  they  arose  to  separate,  it  is  said 
that  the  aged  saint  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
and,  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice,  pronounced  the  following 
prayer  :  "  May  He  who  was  with  the  patriarchs  in  their 
wanderings,  even  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  go  with  us  !     Amen." 

The  attachment  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts 
and  of  the  deserts  cherish  for  the  homes  of  their  fathers  is 
remarkable;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  "with  what  reluc- 
tance this  little  band  of  witnesses  would  leave  their  native 
moorlands.  They  would,  no  doubt,  cast  "  many  a  longing, 
lingering,  look  behind  "  to  the  lowly  cottages  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  to  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  dark 
heath  which  they  had  traversed  from  their  infancy,  and  to 
the  kindly  neighbours  with  whom  they  had  lived  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and  whose  faces,  in  all  likelihood,  they  would 
never  more  see  on  earth. 

Tradition  has  retained  no  farther  notice  of  these  simple- 
hearted  occupants  of  the  wilderness.  Not  even  a  single 
name  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the  history  of 
their  after- wanderings  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  blood  of  some  of  them  stained 
the  purple  heath,  or  streamed  on  the  scaffold.  Such,  then, 
is  the  story  of  the  flitting  of  the  Covenanters,  the  cott*rs  of 
Carmao'iup. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Andrew  Forsyth  of  Kirkowan. 

The  annals  of  our  nation  can  furnish  no  period  so  dismal, 
and  so  deeply  stained  with  crime,  as  that  which  is  denomi- 
nated "  the  persecuting  period."  Some  of  the  years  of  this  law- 
less time  were  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  killing-time," 
or  "  the  slaughter  years,"  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of 
murders  that  were  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fields; 
for  wherever  they  found  a  man  whom  they  suspected  to  be 
a  religious  character,  but  who,  in  their  style,  was  designated 
a  rebel,  they,  without  trial,  and  frequently  without  warning, 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  south  and  west  of  Scotland 
was  converted  into  a  spacious  hunting-field,  on  the  wide 
arena  of  which  the  blood  of  God's  saints  was  made  to  run 
like  water.    The  Cavaliers  of  those  days  engaged  with  heart 

and    hand   in   the  ungodly  crusade   against    their    country's 

liberties,  and  were  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  at  the  bare  recital 
of  which  we  feel  a  cold  shuddering  creep  over  our  frame. 
The  heart  bleeds  painfully  when  wo  think  on  the  hardships 
to  which  our  virtuous  ancestors  wore  subjected,  in  following 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  plain  line  of  their  duty,  and 
in  maintaining  their  privileges  as  Christians,  and  their  rights 
as  citizens.     They  dared  not,  as  the  poel  says  — 

"  They  dared  not,  In  the  face  of  day, 
To  worship  '"  ii  nor  even  al  the  dead  of  night! 
Save  when  the  wintry  itorm  ri 
ind  thundei  >peali  compelled  tin'  meu  of  Mood 
Mm.  1 1  within  their  dent;  then  dauntleMlf 
'I  in  few  would  'in  i  •  in  -inn.-  deep  dell, 

Bj  rocki  o'ei  i  inopied,  to  hear  the  \<>i(  e, 

faithful  i  .  w  ho,  b]  the  glare 

<  >r  ibeeted  light  a  ed  Book, 

\ iii*  i< ■nil-  oi  com f oi (  ipoke." 

The)  counted  th<  ed  h  ben  the}' 

wed  to  hold  even  one  bubbuth-du\,  from  morning 

T 
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till  night,  without  being  scattered  by  the  savage  troopers, 
whom  the  spirit  of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  age  had  let  loose 
on  the  unoffending  peasantry  of  Scotland.  These  troope-s 
traversed  the  country  in  every  direction  for  the  purpo.ie  of 
hunting  down,  under  the  sanction  of  tyrannical  authority, 
the  peaceful  subjects  who  simply  claimed  the  common  birth- 
right of  every  man — the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

They  *  suffered,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  extremities  that 
tongue  caunot  describe,  and  of  which  the  heart  cannot  con- 
ceive, from  the  dismal  circumstances  of  hunger,  nakedness, 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  lying  in  damp  caves,  and  in 
hollow  clefts  of  the  naked  rocks,  without  shelter,  covering, 
fire,  or  food.  None  durst  harbour,  entertain,  relieve,  or  even 
speak  to  them,  upon  the  pain  of  death.  Many,  for  venturing 
to  receive  them,  were  forced  to  fly  to  them,  and  several  were 
put  to  death  for  no  other  offence.  Fathers  were  persecuted 
for  supplying  their  children,  and  children  for  nourishing  their 
parents;  husbands  for  harbouring  their  wives,  and  wives  for 
cherishing  their  husbands.  The  ties  and  the  obligations  of 
nature  were  no  defence,  but  it  was  made  death  to  perform 
natural  duties,  and  many  suffered  death  for  acts  of  piety  and 
charity  in  cases  where  human  nature  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  suffering  it.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  rage  of 
the  persecutors  carried." 

"  Thus,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr  Gilmour  remarks  in  his  "  Voice 
of  Warning"  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  "thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  we  believe  unquestion- 
able, testimony  of  this  learned,  and  pious,  and  impartial  his- 
torian, a  mere  profession  of  religion  exposed  our  forefathers 
to  proscription  and  ruin,  but  it  brings  honour  and  reputation 
to  their  sons.  For  them  to  be  men  of  piety  and  prayer  was 
to  fix  them  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold,  while  it  fixes  our 
personal  worth,  and  stamps  us  with  the  public  approbation. 
For  them  to  meet  upon  the  Sabbath-day  was  to  put  their 
lives  in  jeopardy,  and  to  peril  all  that  was  dear  to  them; 
while  the  same  principles  and  practice  are  esteemed  reput- 
able by  the  great  mass  of  society  at  the  present  day.  We 
are  not  exposed  to  civil  proscription,  because  we  exercise  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion — ware  in  no 
fear  of  military  executions,  because  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation — xcc  are  not  threatened  with  the 
di  pleasure  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  because  we  advocate  the 
Mediator's  universal  supremacy  in  opposition  to  everything 
like  Erastian  usurpation  and  unscriptural  magisterial  power 
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— ice  have  no  fear  of  the  stake,  or  the  tree,  or  the  scaffold, 
because  we  openly  avow  our  attachment  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty — tee  have  no  necessity  for  planting  sentinels  on  the 
surrounding  hills  to  warn  us  of  a  cruel,  mercenary,  and  un- 
principled soldiery,  because  we  take  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping the  God  of  our  fathers.  These  days  of  ecclesiastical 
domination,  and  of  arbitrary  political  power,  are  no  more. 
Tyrants  and  tyranny  are  equally  an  abomination  in  our 
land." 

Our  ancestors  were  eminent  alike  for  their  patriotism  and 
their  Christianity,  and  having  been  so,  they  have  transmitted 
to  us  the  invaluable  boon  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious. 
The  tree  of  liberty,  that  fair  and  stately  tree  that  was  planted 
by  the  hands  of  a  still  more  remote  ancestry,  our  fathers  in 
the  late  persecution  watered  with  their  blood,  and  it  has 
grown,  and  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide;  and  now  under- 
neath its  goodly  boughs  it  affords  a  spacious  shelter  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  persecution,  and  from  the  storms  of  tyran- 
nical misrule.  We  may  think  that,  with  all  our  advantage's, 
we  have  many  things  to  complain  of;  and  so  perhaps  we  have, 
but  then  the  causes  of  our  complaints  are  not  once  to  be 
named  with  those  of  our  forefathers.  We  enjoy  the  full  pro« 
tection  of  the  three  great  privileges  for  which  all  civil  govern- 
ment is  instituted,  namely,  that  of  life,  liberty,  and  property; 
and  no  citizen  who  enjoys  this  can  say  that  he  is  hardly  dealt 
with.  But  these  our  persecuted  ancestors  did  not  enjoy; 
they  were  plundered  of  every  one  of  them,  and  their  names 
cast  out  as  evil. 

Andrew  Forsyth,  the  subject  of  the  following  interesting 
anecdotes,  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Kirkowan  in  Galloway. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  whose  property  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  sheep,  which  he  reared  on  the  dark  heathy 
mountains.  Galloway  Mas,  in  those  times,  famous  for  the 
goodly  number  of  adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  covenants, 
who  lived  in  its  glens  and  moorlands.  The  ministry  of 
Samuel    Rutherford    in   Anwoth,  of   1'eden    in   Glonlun  ,  of 

Setnpleof  ( iarsphairn,  and  of  Wernerof  Balmaolellan,  brought 

forth  a    host  of  Witnesses  lor   the  truth,  who  grew  up  in    the 

solitudes  at  first  unnoticed,  but  who  afterwards  created  a 
groat  deal  ofannoyanos  to  the  rulers  of  the  period,  to  whom 
religion  and  Presbyterianisxn  were  alike  offensive.  ( rallo*  ay 
formed  a  considerable  section  of  that  spacious  field  which  Mr 
Renwick  cultivated,  ami  man]  a  day  did  he  spend  in  its 
wilds,  preaching  tin-  Gospel,  ami  watering  God's  weary  heri- 
tage iu  its  lonely  deceits.      Many  and   striking  were  tin1  in- 
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cidents  which  befell  this  youthful  servant  of  Christ  in  kin 
journeyings  through  this  rugged  territory.  The  witnesses 
who,  by  the  ministrations  of  these  forementioned  eminent 
men,  had  been  called  into  the  field,  were,  after  the  removal 
of  these  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  kept  together  by  Mr  Ren- 
wick,  and  emboldened  by  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  on  the  mountains 
and  the  moors  of  their  native  district.  And  bravely  did  they 
maintain  it;  for  the  men  of  Galloway  were  "giants  in  those 
days" — true  and  intrepid  defenders  of  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  of  them  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives. 

Andrew  Forsyth  was  at  first  no  Covenanter;  he  regarded 
the  Nonconformists  as  a  class  of  fanatics,  and  as  an  associa- 
tion of  rebels,  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  their  country  to 
rid  itself  as  soon  as  possible.  But  though  he  cherished  a 
decided  aversion  to  their  principles,  he  was  never  known  to 
aid  in  persecuting  them,  nor  in  lodging  in  any  instance  in- 
formation against  them.  It  was  his  occupation  to  drive  his 
father's  sheep  to  market,  and  in  this  way  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  "Galloway  drover.'*  His  father,  it  would  appear, 
was  of  a  different  mind  respecting  the  persecuted  people, 
though  he  never  fully  adopted  their  views,  and  was  never 
considered  as  belonging  to  their  society.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  kindly  man,  and  often  harboured  the  wanderers  as 
they  came  his  way,  seeking  a  retreat  among  the  hills. 
Andrew  often  remonstrated  on  the  impi'opriety  of  his  extend- 
ing hospitality  to  a  set  of  people  whose  principles,  as  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed.  The  old  man 
tried  to  reason  with  his  son,  but  in  vain.  A  conventicle  had 
been  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton-Stewart,  and 
three  men  in  their  flight  came  to  Forsyth's  house  for  refuge, 
one  of  whom  was  the  preacher.  They  had  been  harboured 
here  for  some  days,  when  Andrew  was  absent  at  the  market. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  much  displeased  on  finding  that  his 
father  had  been  so  incautious  as  to  shelter  the  fugitives,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  extreme  hazard  to  which  the 
household  was  exposed  on  account  of  his  imprudence.  His 
father  replied,  that  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  such  that 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  put  them  away,  and  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  make  the  same  favou-able  impres- 
sion on  him  if  he  once  saw  them.  Accordingly,  through 
solicitation,  Andrew  at  last  consented  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  what  is  called  the  spence,  or  family  apartment, 
that  by  means  of  a  brief  interview  he  might  for  once  judg  i 
for  himself,  having  no  doubt  but  that  his  unfavourable  opi 
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nion  of  the  party  with  which  they  were  connected  would  be 
confirmed.  When  the  men  came  in,  Andrew  was  struck 
with  their  grave  and  pious  aspect,  and  he  felt  considerably 
embarrassed.  The  demeanour  of  the  youngest  of  the  thre*. 
especially  arrested  his  attention.  His  countenance  was  fair, 
and  suffused  with  a  sweet  placidity;  his  voice  was  soft  and 
plaintive;  his  conversation  cheerful,  and  full  of  heavenliness. 
No  man  could  look  on  him  without  loving  him.  The  gentle- 
ness of  his  manners,  his  contentment  with  his  lot,  and  his 
fervent  gratitude  for  the  least  attention  shown  him,  deeply 
impressed  Andrew's  heart,  and  put  to  flight,  in  a  few  brief 
minutes,  a  whole  host  of  prejudices  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  collecting  and  festering  in  his  breast.  Can  such  a  meek, 
and  harmless,  and  saintly  looking  man,  be  a  rebel?  thought 
Andrew.  There  was  nothing  wild,  fanatical,  or  ferocious 
about  the  men;  they  were  quiet,  modest,  timid,  and  fearful 
of  giving  offence,  and  in  every  point  entirely  the  reverse  of 
what  Andrew  had  depicted  to  himself  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  But  when  he  heard  Mr  Renwick  pray— for 
ho  it  was  whose  youthful  aspect  and  Christian  bearing  had  so 
peculiarly  struck  him — a  change  came  over  his  sentiments, 
and  before  they  parted  for  the  night  Andrew  felt  himself 
another  man. 

It  was  not  till  some  months  after  this  that  Andrew  deter- 
mined to  unite  himself  to  the  persecuted  people.  It  was  in 
the  end  of  autumn  that  he  set  out  to  the  north  with  a  drove 
of  his  father's  sheep  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  market,  and 
in  his  slow  and  weary  progress  he  reached  Glenlee,  a  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deuch,  a  stream  which  flows  through 
the  paiish  of  Carsphairn.  As  he  lay  here  with  his  flock,  ho 
heard  in  the  moorlands,  at  some  distance,  a  sweet  and  heavenly 
sound  watted  on  the  gentle  breeze,  now  swelling  full  on  the 
ear,  and  again  dying  away  into  a  taint  melody,      lie   rose   to 

seek  the  party,  for  he  was  cpnvinoed  that  s  company  of  wor- 
shippers were  concealed  in  the  heath;  and  being  guided  by 
the  sound,  he  came  to  the  edge  of  ;i  deep  moss  hag,  in  the 
seclusion  of  which  he  found  a  handful  of  persons  engaged  in 
devotional  exercises.  He  listened,  and  was  edified,  and  was 
DOrtJ  and  more  Convinced,  from  the  contentment  and  happi- 
which  they  seemed  to  experience  amidst  all  their  pri« 
vations  and  their  perils,  thai  God  was  with  them,  and  that 
their  oau  righteous.     He  discovered   himself  to  the 

company,  and  desired  to  hoar  from  them  i  rail  statement  of 
their  principles,  in  which  he  wished  to  1"-  more  perfectly  in« 
doctrinated.     Prom  what  ho  witnessed,  and  hoard,  and  felj 
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on  this  occasion,  he  came  to  the  full  determination  to  become 
one  of  the  witnessing  remnant,  and  to  follow  his  honest  con- 
victions, regardless  of  all  consequences. 

When  Andrew  returned  from  the  market,he  communicated 
his  resolution  to  his  father;  but  instead  of  gaining,  as  he  ex- 
pected, the  old  man's  concurrence,  he  met  with  a  severe 
reprimand.  The  truth  is,  Andrew's  father  had  by  this  time 
become  a  suspected  person,  and  whispers  were  loud  and 
frequent  of  his  having  harboured  the  intercommuned.  The 
laird  on  whose  lands  he  resided  had  given  him  to  understand, 
that  unless  lie  desisted  from  these  practices,  he  must  submit 
to  a  speedy  and  unceremonious  ejection.  This  roused  his 
fears,  and  he  began  to  calculate  his  worldly  interests;  and 
not  being  altogether  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  persons  whom,  contrary  to  the  existing  laws,  he 
had  dared  to  entertain,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  them,  lest  he  should  be  brought  into 
trouble,  and  probably  to  ruin.  He,  therefore,  raised  very 
serious  objections  to  his  son's  proposal,  and  showed  the  dan- 
ger to  which  this  step  would  expose  not  only  him,  but  all  his 
father's  household.  Such  considerations  prevented  many 
from  joining  the  persecuted  people,  whose  leanings  might 
otherwise  have  disposed  them  to  unite  with  them.  Andrew 
listened  to  his  father's  remonstrances  with  all  the  respect 
which  a  child  owes  to  a  parent,  and  felt  fully  inclined  to 
obey  him  in  everything  but  what  regarded  the  conscience. 
The  laird  had  threatened  to  eject  the  father,  and  now  the 
f;ither  in  turn  threatened  to  eject  the  son,  unless  he  resiled 
from  his  determination.  Andrew  was  sorely  pained  at  the 
resolution  expressed  by  his  father  respecting  his  banishment; 
for  he  loved  his  father  with  a  strong  affection,  and  this  affec- 
tion was  increased  by  the  gracious  principle  that  had  now 
taken  possession  of  his  heart.  His  resolution,  however,  was 
taken,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  and  of  conscience, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  was  determined  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  But  then,  Andrew  could  not  bear  to 
witness  the  ruin  of  his  father's  house,  nor  could  he  endure 
the  thought  of  bringing  down  his  honoured  head  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
under  the  domestic  roof,  and  to  remove  to  a  distance,  that  no 
injury  might,  on  his  account,  come  upon  his  kindred.  These 
were  times  when  a  man's  profession  of  religion  ohliged  him 
to  forsake  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  wife  and 
children,  and  houses  and  lands,  that  he  might  retain  a  good 
Conscience  and  an  honest  reputation 
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In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  then,  Andrew  east  him- 
self on  Providence,  and  betook  himself  to  the  wilds.  It  was, 
however,  his  design  to  obtain  the  situation  of  a  shepherd  in 
some  moorland  farm,  where  he  might  live  in  obscurity,  and 
cherish  the  views  he  had  recently  adopted.  In  his  progress 
northward  among  the  mountains,  he  came  to  Glenlee,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  he  formerly  met  with  the  worshippers  hi 
the  moss-hag,  and  having  made  himself  known  to  the  tenant, 
he  engaged  to  become  his  shepherd.  The  farmer  of  Glenlee 
was  a  Covenanter,  a  man  of  decided  principle,  and  with  him 
Andrew  enjoyed  every  advantage,  both  in  reference  to  in- 
struction, and  example,  and  encouragement.  Here  he  could 
vent  the  free  expression  of  his  sentiments  without  offence  or 
fear  of  discovery,  as  the  family  were  all  of  one  opinion  on 
these  matters.  During  his  stay  at  Glenlee,  Andrew  made 
great  proficiency  in  his  knowledge,  in  utterance,  and  in  zeal, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  shepherd  was  spoken  of  in  the 
district,  and  his  fame  began  to  spread  abroad.  In  this  lay 
his  chief  danger.  The  curate  of  Carsphairn,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  incumbent  who  succeeded  Peter  Pearson, 
whose  tragic  end  has  already  been  detailed,  heard  of  the 
shepherd  of  Glenlee,  and  sent  him  notice  that  certain  offen- 
sive reports  were  circulated  respecting  him.  It  is  probable 
that  this  curate,  remembering  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  did 
not  wish  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures,  lest  the  hand  of 
retribution  should  reach  him  in  his  turn;  for,  doubtless,  the 
incidents  of  this  nature  which  might  occasionally  befall, 
tended  to  teach  some  men  moderation  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Nonconformists.  The  curate  advised  him  to  escap 
he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  should  the 
military  become  acquainted  with  the  oircumstanco. 

After  this,  Andrew  was   in   daily  expectation   of  meeting 

with  trials  from  the  persecuting  party,  and  it  was  not  long 

till  a  company  of  troopers  were  sent  to  apprehend  him.    The 

day  on  which  the  soldiers  were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  he  hap- 
pened to  ho  absent,  having  gone  to  a  place  called  Fingland, 
tk  short  distance  from  his  residence.  On  his  return  he  en« 
o  luntered  the  troopers  in  the  moor.  He  guessed  their  errand, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  escape.     I  !<■  resolved,  therefore,  to 

'  them  hi  such  a  way  as  \sas  likely  U)  pre\  icion. 

Acci  when  he  met  them,  he  assume. l  a  greal  deal  v\" 

frank nc s, and  asked  if  they  were  in  quest  of  the  drover.  Being 

■  red  in  the  a  h<       imed  t<>  take  an  intei  i 

the  matter,  and  informed  them  that  he  saw  him  a  shoii  time 

ago  nt  Fingland,  and   entreated   them    imt  to  LOSS  a.  moment, 
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but  to  gallop  to  the  place  with  all  speed.  The  horsemen, 
without  making  farther  inquiries,  hurried  on,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  him  before  he  had  time  to  escape.  "When 
he  parted  from  them,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment  till 
they  left  the  neighbourhood.  lie  now  found  that  he  must 
cither  depart  from  Glenlee,  or  act  with  greater  caution.  Hf 
was  unwilling  to  leave  so  excellent  a  family,  and  hence  h( 
thought  on  some  plan  by  which  he  might  secure  himself,  anc 
yet  remain  in  the  place.  Accordingly,  he  sought  out  a  re 
treat  in  the  heart  of  a  solitary  moss,  where  lie  formed  foi 
himself  a  chamber  in  the  soft  peat  ground,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  overhung  with  shaggy  heath  and  the  green  craw- 
berry  bushes.  Here  he  could  repose  in  perfect  concealment, 
and  without  the  least  risk  of  discovery.  To  this  retirement 
he  betook  himself  when  danger  was  apprehended;  and  many 
a  time  were  the  soldiers  scouring  the  bent  in  quest  of  him, 
when  he  was  snugly  hid  in  his  mossy  bed.  As  the  visits  of 
the  military  to  Glenlee  were  now  frequent,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  the 
hills,  not  daring  to  venture  home  till  night.  One  day,  in  his 
absence,  the  soldiers  came  to  Glenlee,  with  the  intention  of 
apprehending  the  drover.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  were 
strictly  questioned  respecting  him,  but  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation being  obtained,  they,  in  their  madness,  bound  the 
honest  couple  with  ropes  to  the  stakes  in  the  cow-house,  and 
then  left  them.  When  Andrew  came  home  in  the  evening 
he  found  the  house  empty,  and  everything  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. Dreading  that  some  mischief  had  befallen  the  in- 
mates, he  was  greatly  concerned,  and  on  making  search  he 
found  his  master  and  mistress  bound  beside  the  cattle.  On 
inquiry  he  found  that  this  had  befallen  them  on  his  account, 
and  therefore  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  Glenlee, 
that  the  family  might  not  henceforth  be  exposed  to  further 
molestation  for  his  sake. 

As  the  soldiers  had  been  so  recently  at  the  place,  Andrew 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  risk  in  remaining  in  the  house 
during  the  night,  and  then  to  take  his  departure  at  the  early 
dawn.  The  little  company  drew  round  the  hearth,  and  com- 
menced the  devotional  exercises  of  the  evening.  In  this  ex- 
ercise they  engaged  with  sorrowful  hearts,  for  they  knew  that 
it  was  the  last  time,  at  least  for  a  season,  and  perhaps  for  ever, 
that  they  would  meet  all  together  in  the  domestic  group,  for 
worship  in  the  house  of  Glenlee.  When  prayer  was  ended, 
and  when  they  were  conversing  on  various  topics  before  they 
retired  to  rest,  the  trampling  of  a  multitude  of  herses  we> 
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heard  at  the  door.  The  hasty  approach  of  the  enemy  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  escape;  and  Andrew,  afraid  to  ex- 
pose the  worthy  people  of  the  house  to  danger  a  second  time 
on  his  account,  resolved  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  to  abide  the 
consequences.  When  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, Andrew  rose  up  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  "  We 
want,"  said  they, "  the  Galloway  drover;  and  you  are  the  man 
we  suppose."  "  I  am  not  a  drover,"  said  he,  "  but  a  shep- 
herd." "  No  matter,  you  are  our  prisoner."  Andrew  was 
instantly  overpowered  and  bound  on  the  spot.  He  was 
placed  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  his  feet 
tied  below  the  horse's  belly  with  a  straw  rope,  which  was 
twisted  for  the  occasion.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  track 
extremely  rugged,  and  Andrew  suffered  greatly  from  the 
springing  and  plunging  of  the  heavy  horse  in  the  morasses. 
The  pain  occasioned  by  the  tight  binding  of  his  ancles  was 
frequently  very  great,  but  then  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness 
was  ultimately  the  means  of  his  release.  Owing  to  the  vio- 
lent motions  of  the  animal  in  leaping  the  mossy  furrows,  the 
straw  rope  gave  way,  and  the  prisoner's  feet  were  disengaged. 
The  horse  on  which  Andrew  and  the  trooper  were  placed 
was,  owing  probably  to  the  double  weight  which  he  carried, 
thrown  considerably  into  the  rear.  At  last  the  animal  lost 
his  footing  on  the  uneven  ground,  and  fell  prone  in  the  moss, 
and  the  two  riders  were  violently  precipitated  on  the  bent. 
The  soldier  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  lay  in  a  state  ot  in- 
sensibility. The  murkiness  of  the  night  prevented  the  others 
fro  a  readily  seeing  what  had  befallen.  Andrew  spuing  to 
his  feet,  and  seeing  his  opportunity,  flew  along  the  heath,  and 
was  in  a  few  seconds  beyond  their  reach.  He  escap<  '1  to  a 
glen  on  the  Water  of  Deueli,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night.  The  soldiers  halted  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence,  and  were  beyond  measure  chagrined  at  the  acci- 
dental release   of  their  captive,  whom  they  Could  not  find  in 

all  the  moor.    They  proceeded  to  their  garrison,  knowing  it 

Mas  in  vain  to  return  to  (ilenlee  to  seek  him  a  second  time 
In  the  IDOiming,  Andrew  called  On  his  worthy  friends  to  in- 
tuitu them  of  his  escape,  and  to  tell  them  that  he  intended  to 

retire  to  Finland  in  the  meantime,  and  to  keep  himself  in 
as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  The  Worthy  couple  were  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  on  finding  Andrew  safe,  tor  they  had 
mourned  ail  night  on  his  account,  knowing  that  either  death 
or  banishment  would  be  his  lot.    Bui  Proi  idence  had  rescued 

him,  and  they  inn, -led  t  heir  cordial   gr<  ni  Ol 

the  deliverance,  and  they  thanked  God  a  id  took  couraj 
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At  Fingland,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Glenlee,  Andrew 
found  a  retreat,  but  not  a  retreat  without  molestation.  Some 
time  after  this  Mr  Renwick  held  a  conventicle  at  this  place, 
on  which  occasion  a  number  of  children  were  baptized.  In- 
formation of  the  meeting  had  been  communicated  to  one  of 
the  garrisons  in  Carsphairn — for  even  this  upland  parish  was 
supplied  with  two — and  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  dis- 
perse the  worshippers.  The  services  were  ended  just  as  the 
dragoons  came  up,  and  Andrew  fled  to  his  seclusion  in  the 
moss.  Two  of  the  horsemen  pursued,  and  when  they  were 
within  musket-shot,  they  fired  and  wounded  him  severely  in 
the  left  arm.  He  escaped,  however,  to  his  cavern,  where  he 
continued  alone  in  a  very  weakly  and  distressed  condition, 
and  must  have  died  had  not  Providence  sent  him  relief.  It 
was  a  misty  day,  and  a  drove  of  sheep,  coming  across  the 
wilderness,  had  lost  the  direct  path  and  come  in  a  body  into 
the  moss  where  the  wounded  man  was  secreted.  He  heard 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and,  moving  aside  his  heathery 
curtain,  shouted  as  loudly  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and 
the  two  shepherds  who  conducted  the  flock  were  attracted  to 
his  cavern.  He  made  known  his  situation,  and  the  men  ad- 
ministered what  relief  they  could,  and  supplied  him  with  part 
of  the  provisions  which  they  carried  with  them.  He  re- 
covered, by  this  means,  a  little  strength,  and  was  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  enabled  to  find  his  way  to  Fingland. 
It  was  long  before  he  fully  regained  his  vigour,  but  he  strove 
to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy — a  thing  which 
was  not  easily  done  by  a  man  confined  through  weakness  to 
one  spot,  and  more  especially  as  there  were  constantly  strol- 
ling parties  of  troopers  passing  between  Cumnock  and  Cars- 
phairn along  the  line  in  which  Andrew  had  his  places  of  con- 
cealment. 

When  he  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  move  about,  he 
left  the  higher  parts,  and  came  down  to  the  glens  of  Afton, 
where  he  met  with  friends;  but,  as  Claverhouse  was  scouring 
these  parts,  he  was  still  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth.  He  was,  accordingly,  reduced  to  a 
6tate  of  great  destitution,  and  at  one  time  he  was  forced  to 
subsist  for  some  days  on  the  eggs  of  the  wild  fowls,  which  he 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  lowly  nests  among  the 
bushy  heather  and  in  the  tufted  bent.  As  he  was  one  day 
wandering  solitary  and  pensive  on  the  hill,  he  met  with  the 
shepherd  of  Montquharow,  to  whom  he  made  himself  known. 
The  man  took  him  to  his  house,  a  place  which  had  never  been 
suspected,  and  not  hitherto  visited  by  the  soldiers,  and  here 
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he  continued  in  comparative  safety  and  comfort.  In  this 
place  he  might  have  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  con- 
cealment, but  having  heard  of  a  conventicle  that  was  to  be 
held  near  the  head  of  the  Water  of  Deuch,  he  left  his  retreat 
to  assemble  with  the  worshippers.  On  his  return  he  was 
pursued  by  a  party  of  soldiers ;  but  he  escaped  from  them  by 
ascending  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  and,  pursuing  his  course 
to  the  east  of  Montquharow,  descended  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scar.  "When  he  reached  this  secluded  valley  he  laid  himself 
down  on  the  bent,  and  fell  asleep.  As  he  lay  here  he  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Ker,  who  was  himself  a 
Covenanter.  He  was  taken  to  his  house  and  kindly  enter- 
tained, and  here  he  resided  till  the  Revolution.  After  this 
he  returned  to  Kirkowan,  where  he  lived  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  died  in  peace. 
Iiis  descendants  are  still  resident  ill  that  district,  and  main- 
tain a  respectability  of  character  worthv  of  their  honoured 
ancestor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Gordons  of  Earlston — Story  of  the  White  Flag. 

The  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
the  times  of  Charles  IT.  and  his  brother  James,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  individuals  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life.  This 
circumstance  reflects  an  unspeakable  credit  on  the  thinking 
and  virtuous  peasantry  of  Scotland.  They  were  men  of  reli- 
gious habits,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  un- 
derstood and  believed.  They  experienced  the  power  of  true 
religion  deeply  on  the  heart,  and  by  the  precepts  of  the  Bible 
they  regulated  their  conduct.  They  clung  firmly  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  Reformation;  and  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  the  day  on  which  their  adversaries  sought  to  sever 
them  from  these  principles,  they  were  found  to  be  identified 
with  them;  and  the  destruction  of  these  principles  was  the 
destruction  of  their  lives. 

But  the  honest  portion  of  the  peasantry  was  not  alone  in 
this  attachment.  Not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
aided  and  abetted  the  same  cause;  and  here,  among  this 
class  of  persons,  the  trial  to  be  sustained  was  even  greater 
than  among  the  inferior  ranks.  They  were  persons  more 
conspicuous  in  their  station,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
observed  by  their  enemies;  and  they  were  individuals  who, 
on  account  of  their  worldly  possessions,  were  called  to  make 
a  greater  sacrifice.  Their  wealth  was  an  object  of  cupidity 
to  their  persecutors,  who  sought  only  a  pretext  to  despoil 
them  of  all  they  possessed.  The  indiscriminate  plunder  of 
the  property  of  those  who  were  known  to  incline  to  cove- 
nan  fing  principles,  operated  as  a  most  powerful  check  on 
others  of  their  class  who  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
maintain  the  same  cause.  Such  individuals  found  it  no  easy 
mattt-r  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  their  more  independent 
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and  conscientious  brethren  had  the  manliness  to  do;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  standing  honestly  forward  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  right,  they  meanly  subjected  themselves  to  the 
yoke  of  their  rulers,  and  became  the  truckling  minions  of  a 
base  faction.  These  country  lairds,  in  connection  with  the 
curates,  were  the  cause  of  unspeakable  distress  throughout 
the  land;  and  they  became  the  more  violent  in  persecuting, 
in  proportion  as  they  wished  to  screen  themselves,  and  to 
impress  their  rulers  with  the  notion  of  their  loyalty. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  yielded  not,  and  on  whose 
minds  the  conviction  of  the  truth  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold 
to  allow  them  to  act  a  recreant  part.  These  gentlemen 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  property,  and  ease,  and  honour,  and 
even  life  itself,  for  what  they  considered  it  their  obvious 
duty  to  maintain  at  whatever  cost.  Such  persons  proved  a 
special  blessing  in  the  localities  where  they  resided.  They 
harboured  the  field-preachers,  they  encouraged  conventicles, 
they  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  wanderers,  and,  by  a 
good  example,  they  stimulated  the  contending  remnant  to 
Stedfastness  in  their  profession. 

Of  this  class  of  gentlemen  were  the  Gordons  of  Earlston, 
in  Galloway,  to  whom  the  following  anecdotes  refer. 

The  ancient  house  of  Earlston  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
silvery  Ken,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  village  of  Dairy. 
It  is  thickly  surrounded  with  woods,  which  cover  the  base  of 
the  southerly  slope  of  the  rising  ground,  near  the  foot  of  which 
it  rears  its  dark  and  time-worn  turrets.  To  a  stranger  j 
ing  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  a  full 
view  of  the  fair  lands  of  Earlston   is  obtained,  few   objects 

more  dreary  than  the  ancient,  pile,  looming  in  the  bosom  of 
the  forest,  can  be  contemplated.    The  solitary  yew  tree,  the 

dusky  holly,  ami  the  enormous  oak,  recall  the  times  and 
scenes    that   h;i\e    Cong  since   departed,  and   left   the  stately 

tower  now  tenantless  in  the  lonely  woods.    <>ne  can  scarcely 

conceive  of  a  prison-hoiee,  to  be  confined  in  which  would,  on 
account  of  its  deep  dreariness,  sooner  break  the  heart  than 
this. 

These  reflections,  however,  naturally  occur  to  a  stranger 

only;   foi    when    the   name   and    the    history  of  the   place  are 

known,  the  whole  train  of  dismal  cogitations  is  dissipated  in 
a  moment,  and  a  bright  sunshine  gilds  the  entire  o  ne. 
These  are  the  lands,  and  this  the  house,  of  the illustrioui 

Gordons    of    Earlston      illustrious    for  their   piety    and    theii 

patriotism,  and  who  occupy  no  ob  cure  niche  in  their  country's 

history. 
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This  ancient  family  entertained,  at  an  early  period,  the 
disciples  and  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff.  They  got  possession 
of  a  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  they  read 
in  meetings  convened  in  the  wood  of  Airds,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Earlston.  In  those  times  of  Popish  bigotry  it  was  a  high 
offence  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  offence  which 
was  readily  visited  with  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  These 
early  conventicles  in  the  woods  of  Earlston  were  kept  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  and  we  may  easily  suppose  were  at- 
tended with  the  divine  blessing.  On  how  many  hearts  of 
those  congregated  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  a  sacred  influence  descended,  we  cannot  at 
this  distance  tell;  but  we  know  this,  that  the  truth  of  God, 
which  at  that  time  took  a  saving  hold  of  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  house  of  Earlston,  remained  in  that  family  for  genera- 
tions after,  and  yielded  fruit  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 

William  Gordon  suffered  no  little  affliction  in  the  times  of 
persecution.  After  having  endured  a  long  train  of  hardships 
for  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reform  - 
tion,  he  was  killed,  subsequently  to  the  disaster  of  Bothwell, 
by  a  party  of  English  dragoons  who  were  in  quest  of  the 
fugitives;  and  he  left  behind  him  an  honoured  name. 

His  son,  Alexander  Gordon,  was  no  less  noted  as  a  Cove- 
nanter. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of 
one  of  his  own  tenants,  who,  seeing  him  as  he  rode  through 
Hamilton,  advised  him  to  dismount  and  to  conceal  himself. 
He  accordingly  complied  with  the  suggestion, entered  a  house, 
arrayed  himself  in  female  apparel,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
rocking  of  a  cradle  in  which  an  infant  lay  asleep,  and  by  this 
means  escaped.  He  continued  under  hiding  for  several  years 
after  this,  till,  going  to  Holland  in  the  year  1683,  he  was 
caught  on  the  last  day  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  He  was  accused,  without  the  least  foun- 
dation, of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.  But  though  the 
very  reverse  of  proof  was  led  on  this  point,  he  was  neverthe- 
less sentenced  to  be  beheaded  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  28th  of  September  following.  Whether  his  judges  were 
convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  his  sentence  we  cannot  say;  but 
he  was  reprieved  from  time  to  time,  although  continued  in 
close  confinement,  in  different  places,  till  the  Revolution, 
which  optMied  the  doors  of  his  prison-house  and  set  him  free. 
His  excellent  lady,  Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his 
tribulations.     "  Her  character  has  been    eulogized   bv    the 
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impartial  historian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Wodrow);  and 
her  religious  meditations  in  the  solitary  dungeon  of  the  Bass 
have  been  republished,  under  the  title  of  '  Lady  Earlston's 
Soliloquies.'" 

After  the  battle  of  Both  well,  till  his  apprehension  in  16S3, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  close  concealment.  He 
underwent  a  variety  of  hardships  in  his  attempts  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  hiding  himself  in  woods  and 
caves,  and  into  the  privacy  of  his  own  house,  During  his 
father's  time  the  house  of  Earlston  was  made  a  garrison  for 
Bannatyne  and  his  troopers,  so  that  the  worthy  man,  being 
expelled  from  his  own  dwelling,  constructed  for  himself  a 
hiding-place  in  the  deep  and  impenetrable  thickets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion-house,  in  which,  on  many  occasions, 
he  found  a  secure  retreat.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
sort was  ever  discovered  by  the  enemy  during  the  years  of 
careful  search  that  was  made  for  the  obnoxious  members  of 
that  household.  The  existence  of  such  a  place  was  rumoured 
by  tradition  among  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
to  this  day,  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  the  Gordons  of 
the  house  of  Earlston;  but  no  person  could  tell  where  it  was. 
Its  disco  very j  however,  was  made  of  late  years  by  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  village  of  Dairy,  who  was  one  day  searching  the 
woods  not  far  from  the  castle.  It  is  a  small  narrow  build- 
ing, in  the  heart  of  the  thickest  and  most  impervious  under- 
wood, which,  even  at  the  present  time,  when  the  forest  is 
much  less  dense  than  it  must  formerly  have  been,  is  almost 
undiseoverable.  Here,  in  this  secrecy,  did  the  worthy  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  and  his  son  Alexander,  the  companion  of  his 
sufferings,  often  hide  themselves  in  the  day  of  peril;  and 
this  was  the  oratory  in  which  many  fervent  supplications 
were  addressed  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  these  Sufferers  for 
e'  sake. 

Alexander  Gordon  was  a  person  muoh  more  obnoxious  to 

tin-  ruling  parly  than  even  his  father.  His  concern  in  the 
affair  of  Bothwell  Stigmatized  him  as  a  rebel;  anil  this,  inde- 
pendently of  any  charge  of  treason  against  the  king's  person] 
was  enough  to  instigate  his  enemies  against  him.  Accord* 
ingly  he  was  incessantly  sought  after,  both  on  his  own  lands 
ami  elsewhere.  The  strolling  parties  of  the  military,  who 
wen-  traversing  every  pari  <»t'  Galloway,  bad  a  watchful  eye 
on  Gordon  as  a  leading  ami  influential  person  in  thai  i  arl  "t 
theoountr)'.  The  bouse  of  Earlston,  when  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  occupied  i>>  a  garrison,  was  frequently  subjected  to  a 
sudden  and   unsparing  search.    On  one  of  thi  tsionsy 
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when  the  military  were  on  (heir  way  to  the  castle,  a  man 
from  the  village  of  Dairy,  who  sympathized  with  Gordon  in 
his  perilous  condition,  hastened  by  the  nearest  path  through 
the  woods  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  as  the  dragoons  were 
just  at  hand  On  receiving  this  notice,  Alexander  hastily 
arrayed  nimself  in  the  clothes  of  a  working  man,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  cleaving  wood,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
female  servant,  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  when  the  soldiers 
appeared.  Part  of  their  company  was  stationed  before  the 
gate,  and  the  others  entered  the  house.  The  commander 
asked  the  wood-cleavers  if  Earlston  was  within,  and  on  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  negative,  the  officer  commanded 
Gordon  to  throw  down  his  axe  and  assist  him  in  the  search. 
He  complied  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  it  were  the 
same  thing  to  him  whether  he  was  employed  in  splitting  fire- 
wood, or  in  searching  for  fugitives,  lie  conducted  him 
through  every  apartment,  and  seemed  to  enter  as  heartily 
into  the  matter  as  the  soldiers  themselves.  No  one  for  a 
moment  suspected  the  guide,  whom,  when  they  found  their 
search  to  be  fruitless,  they  questioned  respecting  his  master's 
hiding-place  in  the  woods.  On  this  point,  however,  they 
found  no  satisfaction;  for  Gordon  not  being  the  person  -whom 
they  took  him  to  be,  referred  in  his  answers  to  another  matter 
than  him  whom  they  sougbt.  His  Master,  he  said,  had  no 
hiding-place  that  he  knew  of:  and  he  was  certain  that  if  lie 
understood  that  any  person  whatever  was  seeking  him,  he 
would  show  himself  in  a  very  brief  space.  The  man,  how- 
ever, did  not  comprehend  the  aKusion;  and  thinking  the 
supposed  servant  to  be  an  open,  candid  man,  they  left  the 
place,  disappointed  at  not  having  accomplished  their  object. 
But  Earlston's  time  was  not  yet  come;  and  he  was  shielded 
for  the  present,  even  though  the  eyes  of  his  foes  were  upon 
him,  and  who,  if  they  had  been  at  a  little  pains,  might  easily 
have  seen  through  the  disguise. 

At  another  time  this  worthy  man  made  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  He  had  withdrawn  from  his  concealment  in  the 
woods,  to  spend  a  short  time,  if  possible,  without  molestation, 
in  the  castle.  The  hiding-places  in  the  fields  were  extremely 
disagreeable — cold,  damp,  and  dreary;  and,  therefore,  even  a 
single  night's  lodging  in  a  warm  comfortable  house  was  no 
small  luxury.  There  grew,  and  still  grows,  close  to  the  side 
of  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  castle,  an  enormous  oak,  that 
has  weathered  the  storms  of  ages.  Into  this  tree,  which 
spreads  its  goodly  boughs  far  on  every  side,  affording  under- 
neath a  spacious  shade,  Earlston  had  the  means  of  clim>- 
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ing  when  danger  was  near.  Among  its  leafy  branches  lie 
found  a  place  of  perfect  security,  and  could  look  down  from 
his  elevation  through  the  thick  foliage,  and  observe  what 
was  going  on  beneath,  while  none  suspected  that  he  was 
perched  so  snugly  above  their  heads.  A  party  of  troopers 
visited  the  castle  with  the  usual  design  of  apprehending  the 
obnoxious  pioprietor.  On  the  news  of  their  approach,  he  ran 
to  the  tree,  and  seizing  the  rope,  by  which  he  swung  himself 
to  the  first  branch,  which  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
he  hid  himself  among  the  mantling  branches.  Having  placed 
himself  aloft  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  he  remained  in  perfect 
safety  till  the  men  left  the  place.  In  those  trying  times  every 
conceivable  mode  of  concealment  was  resorted  to,  and  plans 
adopted,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  would  ne\vi- 
enter  into  our  minds.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;' 
and  in  their  times  the  truth  of  this  adage  was  fully  verified. 

The  name  of  Gordon  is  still  warmly  cherished  in  the  lo- 
calities of  the  Ken.  Their  godly  example  produced  a  mighty 
effect  on  their  own  dependents  more  immediately,  and  on 
those  of  the  humble  walks  of  life  more  generally.  The  good 
which  might  be  done  by  those  in  the  higher  circles,  were 
their  conduct  such  as  becomes  the  Gospel,  is  incalculable; 
for  their  example  is  readily  imitated  by  the  ranks  below  them. 
The  responsibility  of  such  persons,  therefore,  is  great — just 
as  their  influence  is  great  for  good  or  ill.  The  Gordons  have 
left  behind  them  an  honoured  name  as  sufferers  in  the  cause 
of  truth;  while  not  a  few  families,  in  similar  circumstances, 
who  adopted  a  different  plan  of  procedure  in  those  afflictive 
days,  are  either  forgotten  or  remembered  without  respect. 

The  family  to  whom  the  following  anecdote  Ikis  a  reference, 
pursued  a  course  very  different  from  that  of  the  Gordons. 
Dalyell  of  Glenae  coincided  with  the  measures  of  the  ruling 
party,  and  lent  himself  to  the  work  of  persecution,  either 

from  inclination  or  to  please  those  in  authority.  This  man 
was  empowered  by  the  council,  1(177,  in  conimon  with  several 
noblemen  and   gentlemen   throughout    the  country,  with   an 

ample  commission  to  suppress  conventicles.  The  particular 
locality  assigned  to  Dalyell  was  Dumfries-shire;  and  we  may 

easily  eoneeive  that  lie  did  not  fail  to  execute  liis  commis- 
sion. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  this  gentleman  was  j 
ing  through  Gavin  Moor,  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  a  single 
attendant-  a  body  servant.    Gavin  Moor  is  a  wild  district  in 
the  parish  of  Closeburn,  and  was  often  retorted  to  in  the  times 

of  the  covenant  bv  the  Wanderers,  who  found  ft  retreat   in    itu 
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solitudes.  As  he  was  proceeding  along  the  waste,  wending  his 
way  towards  his  own  residence,  on  the  Water  of  2E,  he  came 
upon  a  man  fast  asleep  among  the  brackens,  or  the  long  grass, 
close  by  the  footpath.  The  horse  on  which  Dalyell  rode 
started,  and  snorted  so  loudly  that  the  man  awoke,  and, 
springing  to  his  feet,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  Dalyell  recognised  him  as  a  fugitive  who  had  sought 
concealment  in  the  moor.  On  his  being  commanded  to  sur- 
render himself  a  prisoner,  the  man  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Dalyell,  unwilling  to  brook  the  insult,  sprang  from  his  steed, 
and  seizing  his  ponderous  glaive,  advanced  on  the  Covenanter, 
not  doubting  that  he  would  speedily  settle  the  matter  by  his 
single  arm.  In  the  braggart  style  of  a  swaggering  dragoon, 
he  exclaimed  that  he  would  either  make  him  his  captive,  or 
lay  his  body  lifeless  on  the  heath.  But  he  reckoned  without 
his  host;  for  the  Covenanter  was  a  powerful  man,  and  one 
whose  arm  could  wield  a  sword  as  dexterously  as  his  vaunt- 
ing opponent;  and  this  the  assailant  soon  found  to  his  cost. 
A  man  who  is  obliged  to  stand  up  suddenly  in  defence  of  his 
life,  finds  himself  inspired  with  a  determination,  and  armed 
with  a  courage,  of  which,  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  might 
think  himself  incapable.  At  first  the  contest  seemed  to 
be  equal,  and  the  issue  doubtful;  but  the  Covenanter,  at  a 
happy  moment,  with  a  brawny  arm  and  a  skilful  movement, 
twirled  the  sword  from  Daly  ell's  right  hand,  and  bending 
forward,  lifted  the  glittering  blade  from  the  ground,  and  en- 
countered the  foe  with  his  own  weapon.  Dalyell,  outwitted 
by  this  movement,  and  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  implored 
mercy  at  the  hand  of  the  man  whose  hostility  he  had  un- 
righteously provoked.  The  victorious  combatant,  having  no 
desire  to  take  the  life  of  his  persecutor,  said  that  he  would 
spare  him  on  one  condition.  "  I  will  accede  to  any  condi- 
tion," said  Dalyell,  "  you  may  see  fit  to  propose."  "  The 
condition  is  a  very  simple  one,"  replied  the  Covenanter,  "  and 
one  that  imposes  no  hard  exaction;  it  is  merely  this — that 
when  in  pursuit  of  any  of  the  Covenanters,  or  when  you 
come  to  surprise  any  conventicle,  you  see  a  white  flag  ele- 
vated on  a  staff,  you  cease  from  the  pursuit,  and  refuse  to 
invade  the  conventicle."  This  seemed  to  Dalyell  a  trifling 
imposition  when  laid  in  balance  with  his  life;  and  he  agree»l 
to  the  condition  without  remonstrance. 

On  the  truce  being  thus  concluded,  the  brave  and  humane 
Covenanter  repaired  to  the  hiding-places  of  his  friends  to 
communicate  the  intelligence.  The  news  of  the  rencontre, 
and  the  terms  to  which  Dalyell  had  acceded,  were  published 
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far  and  wide  among  the  friends,  that  any  party,  when  at- 
tacked by  this  commander,  might  know  to  exhibit  the  flag, 
and  thereby  escape  the  threatened  mischief.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  was  not  contemplated  by  Dalyell  at  the 
time;  he  imagined  that  this  Covenanter  only  was  likely  to 
employ  the  signal  agreed  on,  and  that  he,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  be  rarely  met  with.  The  plan,  however,  was  turned 
to  a  general  use,  and  was  found  productive  of  much  good. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  was  soon  tested.  A  conven- 
ticle was  held  at  Mitchelslacks,  in  Closeburn,  at  which  our 
heroic  Covenanter  happened  to  be  present.  A  detachment 
of  soldiers  was  sent  to  surprise  the  meeting,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  party  happened  to  be  Dalyell  himself.  When 
the  troopers  were  in  sight,  a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  shepherd's  crook  was  seen  streaming  in  the  wind. 
The  signal  was  presented  at  a  peradventure,  for  the  worship- 
pers did  not  know  whether  Dalyell  might  be  with  the  soldiers 
or  not;  but  the  attempt  was  made  to  prove  the  matter,  and 
the  result  was  favourable;  for  the  commander,  when  he  saw 
the  meeting  disperse,  withheld  his  men  from  running  on  the 
people,  and  marched  oiFin  another  direction.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  secret  of  the  signal  was  ever  made  known  by  Dalyell 
to  any  of  his  own  party,  as  this  might  have  been  detrimental 
to  him,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agreement  was 
made  would  not  have  excused  him  in  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 
faction  to  which  he  belonged;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  matter 
was  ever  divulged  by  the  Covenanter,  beyond  the  circle  of 
friends  who  lived  within  the  locality  over  which  DalyolPs 
power  extended.  Things  in  those  days  were  worked  with 
great  caution,  because  much,  cither  for  good  or  ill,  depended 
on  judicious  management. 

Often    was    tiiis    commander   defeated    in    his   designs   1  •  v 

the  display  of  the  white  flag;  for  though  the  indiviaual  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  did  no!  happen  t<>  be  present, 
others  instructed  in  the  secret  did  it  for  him.  Bo  frequently 
was  Dalyell  encountered  with  il>o  handkerchief, that,  in  the 
irritation  of  his  Bpirit,  he  bitterly  expressed  Ids  disappoint- 
ment, and  declared  that  the  Covenanter  to  whom  he  plighted 
his  faith  was  like  the  devil,  bo  fleet  and  variable  in  his  move- 
ments, thai  he  was  to  l>c  found  in  every  place  where  a  con- 
venticle wi  ■  kepi  not  knowing  that  'he  sea  com- 
municated to  others  whose  int.  equally  served.  It  is 
affirmed  that  in  no  one  instance  did  Dalyell  ever  infringe  Id* 
promise,  buf  kepi  it  most  religiously  in  overy  case.  Though 
he  was  a  pei  ccntor,  he  was  honourable  in  this  mattes  u*ul 
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imitated  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  his  life  completely 
in  his  power,  hut  spared  him  with  a  generous  clemency.  It 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  Covenanters  to  shed  blood, 
nor  to  lift  the  arm  of  resistance  against  the  righteously  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land — they  were  men  driven  to 
desperation  by  a  wicked  misrule;  and  if,  on  any  occasion 
blood  was  shed  by  them  in  self-defence,  are  they,  therefore, 
Ko  be  stigmatized  as  rebels  f 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Roger  Gordon  of  J.argmore. 

Roger  Gordon  of  Larginore,  in  the  parish  of  Kells  in  Gallo- 
way, was  probably  the  son  of  John  Gordon  of  the  same  place, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle  of  Pentland.  "  John 
Gordon  (of  Largmore),"  says  Wodrow,  "  was  very  sore 
wounded,  and  lost  much  blood,  through  this  and  his  lying  in 
the  fields  some  nights  after  the  engagement.  When  he  came 
home  to  his  own  house,  after  a  few  days  he  died,  and  escaped 
the  fury  of  his  persecutors,  who  were  resolved  to  carry  him 
to  Edinburgh  in  a  litter." 

Roger  Gordon,  it  would  appear,  was  at  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  from  which  he  escaped  unhurt.  lie  proceeded 
in  company  with  a  few  others  southward,  travelling  by  night 
and  hiding  by  day.  In  their  cautious  progress  they  reached 
the  village  of  Minihive,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained 
and  kept  in  concealment  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
they  departed,  On  leaving  the  village,  they  went  in  the 
direction  of  Castlefairn  Water.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  by  which  means  their  way  was  made  almost  as  plain  as 
if  it  had  been  noonday.  They  moved  on  in  silence,  each  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  reflections,  and  all  deeply  impressed  with 

a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Providence  in  preserving  them 
from  the  dangers  to  which,  in  those  perilous  times,  they  were 

constantly  exposed.  In  their  track  they  were  frequently 
startled  by  the  sndden  rising  of  the  coveys  of  wild-fowl 

which  had  COwered  down  in  the  lonely  heath  to  do/e  till  the 
dawn  of  day,  but  whose  repots  had  0000  interrupted  by  the 

feel  of  wanderers.     Mai-.\  a  time  were  their  broastSj  by  this 

mean-,  tilled  with  alarm;   for  being  accustomed  to  hasty  sur- 

prisals  from  the  enemy,  even  the  timid  fowls  of  the  desert, 

ri  ling  on  their  whirring  wings,  stunned  them  for  I  moment. 

Ai  they  were  moving  on  in   friendly  communings,  the 
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trampling  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a 
company  of  troopers  was  seen  advancing  at  a  hasty  pace. 
They  had  not  come  in  quest  of  the  wanderers,  of  whom  they 
knew  nothing — they  were  on  a  different  errand.  A  conven- 
ticle had,  on  that  night,  convened  at  a  place  called  Craggy 
Mains,  and  the  troopers,  having  received  information  of  the 
circumstance,  were  on  their  way  to  disperse  it.  The  friends 
instantly  betook  themselves  to  flight,  upon  which,  when  the 
soldiers  observed  it,  they  pursued.  The  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  however,  and  the  partial  obscurity  of  the  bewildering 
mist  which  now  and  then  enveloped  them,  as  it  came  trail- 
ing along  the  moor,  prevented  their  enemies  from  following 
them  with  sufficient  speed  to  overtake  them.  When  the 
fugitives  perceived  that  the  horsemen  were  losing  ground 
they  took  courage,  and  wended  their  way  through  moss  and 
moor  with  all  celerity,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  house 
of  Knockalloch,  on  Craigdarrach  "Water.  At  this  place  there 
dwelt  a  friend  whose  door  was  always  open  to  the  wanderers 
who  were  forced  to  seek  in  the  desert  a  hiding-place  from 
their  enemies.  When  they  reached  the  house  they  were 
received  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  kind  inmates.  In  this  abode  they  fondly  hoped 
that  they  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers,  who 
they  did  not  think  would  follow  them  so  far,  traversing  a 
path  that  was  so  uncertain  and  dangerous.  They  were  soon 
seated  at  the  comfortable  board  near  a  blazing  fire  of  peats, 
and  thankfully  enjoyed  their  meal  after  much  fasting  and 
fatigue.  They  recounted  the  perils  of  their  flight,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  conflict  of  Bothwell,  to  the  sympathizing  in- 
habitants of  the  cottage  of  Knockalloch,  who  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  minutest  incidents  of  the  recital. 
When  they  had  satisfied  the  inquiries  of  their  friends,  and 
were  about  to  retire  to  rest,  the  thundering  of  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  troopers,  who  had  pertina- 
ciously followed  their  prey  through  the  trackless  wild,  and 
had  actually  reached  Knockalloch.  The  unsuspecting  party 
within  were  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  unlooked-for 
incident,  and  the  poor  wanderers  now  concluded  that  they 
were  fully  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  in  the  house  of  Knockalloch  a  dairy  of  a  rather 
peculiar  construction;  it  was  a  small  apartment  behind  a  bed 
toward  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  regularly  furnished 
witli  wooden  shelves  for  the  reception  of  the  clean  milk  boyns, 
md  the  lusty  cheeses  with  which  the  gurlcxcife  stored  the  re- 
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ceptacles.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  little  chamber  was  a 
cellar  of  some  depth,  dark  and  damp,  the  descent  into  which 
was  through  a  small  trap-door  on  the  floor.  This  under- 
ground apartment  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
concealment,  for  when  the  trap- door  was  closed,  and  any 
article  of  furniture  placed  upon  it,  no  stranger  was  likely  to 
suspect  that  there  was  any  cavity  below. 

When  the  dragoons  rode  hastily  into  the  close  or  space 
before  the  house,  the  mistress  hastened  to  the  dairy  with  the 
fugitives,  while  the  husband  met  the  soldiers  at  the  door. 
The  bustling  troopers  speedily  dismounted,  and  entered  the 
dwelling  in  the  eager  hope  of  instantly  finding  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  however,  no 
person  was  to  be  seen  within;  but,  as  usual,  they  proceeded 
to  examine  every  corner.  In  their  careful  search  they 
stumbled  into  the  dairy,  to  see  what  might  perchance  be 
found  behind  the  bed.  Here,  also,  they  were  disappointed — 
nobody  was  to  be  seen — and  they  had  no  suspicion  that  there 
was  another  apartment  below  their  feet.  But  though  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  main  object,  they  were  in  no  small 
degree  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  creamy  milk  and  slee.1* 
cheeses  which  were  so  invitingly  placed  before  them,  and 
they  commanded  the  mistress  to  furnish  them  with  a  repeal 
of  the  best  fare  which  her  house  could  afford.  With  thi| 
the  good  woman  gladly  complied,  from  the  thankful  consfc 
deration  that  the  friends  were  undiscovered,  and  in  saf< 
keeping  in  the  cellar.  When  the  party  had  refreshed  them- 
selves to  their  satisfaction  they  left  the  place;  but  not  with- 
out expressing  pretty  loudly  their  disappointment  at  losing 
the  fugitives,  and  at  being  led  away  from  the  conventicle. 

On  another  occasion  linger  Gordon  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  devouring  tword  of  a  leader  of  a  party  of  dragoons, 
when  in  the  wilds.  He  was  proceeding,  with  a  Dumber  of 
others,  nun  and  women,  among  whom  was  his  own  wile,  to  a 

conventicle  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  desert  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Minigaif.  The  little  company,  in  pursuing 
the  most  secluded  route  to  the  place  of  meeting,  passed  along 

tin-   bottom   of  a   narrow  and  deep  r;i\ine,  whoso  precipitous 

sides  were  rough  with  hold  ami  projecting  rocks,  halt  buried 
among  the  ti^os  ami  slunk-,  that  weir  calculated  to  afford  a 

Secure  retreat  to    the  wanderers   who   sought    a    hiding  place 

from  their  persecutors.  In  a  retirement  of  this  description 
the  sufferers  could  have  kept  themselves  bid  for  d.i_\.s  md 
weeks  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  search,  did  not  spies,  who 

Knew  almost   e\ery  lurking-place,   conduct    their   enemies  to 
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these  hidden  chambers  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  the 
mantling  of  the  underwood. 

When  the  little  band  emerged  from  the  dark  ravine,  and 
had  reached  the  heathy  ground  above,  where  the  space  is 
open  and  the  view  extended  on  all  sides,  they  were  unex- 
pectedly encountered  by  a  company  of  soldiers  on  foot,  who 
happened  to  be  crossing  the  moor  at  this  place.  Companies 
of  the  military  were  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  and  as  fre- 
quently on  the  deserts  as  on  the  public  highways;  for  it  was 
in  the  solitudes  that  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  in  quest 
concealed  themselves.  The  number  of  the  male  part  of  the 
Covenanters  was,  on  this  occasion,  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  conflict  instantly  ensued.  The  Covenanters 
had  neither  swords  nor  fire-arms  with  which  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  with  the  weapons  which  they  had,  consisting  of 
sticks  and  clubs,  they  made  a  stout  resistance.  Roger  Gor- 
don, who  was  a  strong  and  sturdy  man,  assailed  the  leader  of 
the  party  with  great  bravery;  and  so  stiff  and  dubious  was  the 
contest,  and  so  full  of  interest  to  both  parties,  that  the  other 
combatants,  forgetting  their  own  strife,  stood  mute  and  mo- 
tionless viewing  the  terrific  onslaught  on  the  issue  of  which 
so  much  depended.  At  length  Roger  Gordon,  having  broken 
the  sword  of  his  opponent,  struck  him  with  the  ponderous  club 
on  the  arm,  which  instantly  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  He 
then  seized  him  in  his  arms  and  flung  him  with  vehemence 
on  the  ground,  the  stunning  effect  of  which  was  so  great  that 
the  man  appeared  to  be  killed.  When  Gordon's  friends  per- 
ceived the  result  of  the  conflict,  they  raised  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph, which  resounded  through  the  moorland,  and  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  distant  shepherds  as  they  tended  peacefully  their 
flocks  on  the  waste.  Roger's  wife,  who,  during  the  struggle, 
manifested  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  her  honoured 
husband,  and  who  stood  weeping  and  praying  in  her  heart  for 
his  safety,  when  she  saw  him  the  conqueror  and  unscathed, 
sprung  to  his  arms  and  mixed  her  tears  with  the  heavy  drops 
of  perspiration  which  fell  from  his  manly  brow,  and  blessed 
the  God  of  their  life  for  the  deliverance  he  had  wrought.  The 
friends  then  went  on  their  way,  and  left  the  soldiers  to  assist 
their  disabled  commander.  They  reached  the  conventicle 
without  further  interruption,  and  engaged  with  their  brethren 
who,  in  equal  peril  with  themselves,  had  met  to  worship  in 
the  wilderness. 

After  this  Roger  was  more  severely  persecuted  than  for- 
merly. Every  skirmish  which  befell  between  the  troopers 
ind  the  Covenanters,  however  incidental  was  certain,  in  the 
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result,  to  heighten  the  fury  of  the  dominant  party  within  the 
particular  locality.  Great  distress  was  by  this  means  experi- 
enced by  many  a  helpless  family,  on  whom  the  enemy  thought 
fit  to  wreak  their  vengeance.  The  house  of  our  worthy,  after 
the  disaster  in  the  moor,  was  frequently  visited  by  the  troop- 
ers, who  never  departed  without  perpetrating  some  act  of 
mischief.  He  seldom  or  never  visited  his  family  by  day,  on 
account  of  the  vigilance  of  his  adversaries,  and  it  was  only 
under  the  cloud  of  night  that  he  durst  occasionally  venture 
to  his  own  hearth.  One  evening,  after  long  wanderings  and 
hidings  in  the  mountains,  he  entered  his  dwelling  in  hopes  of 
being  permitted  to  spend  one  night  without  interruption. 
His  expectations,  however,  were  blasted;  for  in  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  a  company  of  dragoons  rode  up  to  the  door. 
lie  hastily  doffed  part  of  his  apparel,  and  speedily  arrayed 
himself  in  the  coarser  and  more  tattered  clothes  of  the  farm 
servant,  and  went  to  meet  the  visitors.  He  held  the  horses 
while  they  dismounted,  and  then  led  the  animals  to  the  stable, 
the  soldiers  in  the  dark  supposing  that  he  was  the  servant. 
Dining  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  stable,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  dragoons  in  foddering  the  horses,  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  busily  employed  in  searching  the  house.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  having  seized  a  pitcher  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  fetching  water  to  the  horses, he  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  making  his  retreat  from  the  place  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night.  He  then  repaired,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
to  his  accustomed  hiding-place  in  one  of  the  lofty  ranges  of 
the  Galloway  mountains,  called  the  Mill  or  MetuU  00.  A 
place  of  greater  solitude  than  this  can  scarcely  lx*  found,  and 
■  re-treat  which,  in  the  night  season,  it  was  impossible  for  the 

troopers  to  find.    Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  and  in  the 

crevices  of  the  frowning  rocks,  this  man  of  God  had  t<>  seek 
a  shelter  from  the  face  of  his  angry  foes;  hut  he  was  safe  in 
nature's  concealment  and  the  hiding-place  of  Jehovah's  pro- 
tection. 

When  the  soldiers  found  that  they  were  out-witted,  their 
Indignation  knew  DO  hounds;  but  then  they  could  not  help 
themselves,  for  they  could  not  gUeSS  tO  What  place  he  had 
Sed,   nor  could  they  search  the  fields  in  the  darkness   of  the 

eight.    They  vowed,  as  usual,  their  determination  to  renew 

the  Search,  and  tO  continue  it  till  they  fou  ml  him,  When  am  [tie 

vengeance  would  be  inflicted  on  his  hapless  person. 
On  another  occasion,  Roger  and  a  companion  in  tribulation 

Were  Concealed  in  I  retreat  in  the  wilds,  and,  dreading  no 
harm,   felt    com;   iratively  at    ease.      Their  place  of  conceal- 
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ment,  unfortunately,  bad,  unknown  to  them,  been  discovered 
by  an  informer  or  some  unfriendly  neighbour,  who  forthwith 
proceeded  to  conduct  a  party  of  military  to  the  spot.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered by  them  in  time  to  afford  them  opportunity  to  escape. 
In  their  flight  they  were  observed  by  the  horsemen,  who  rode 
at  their  utmost  speed  to  overtake  them.  Fortunately,  in  the 
wilds  there  were  many  things  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
flight  of  the  fugitives,  and  many  things  that  retarded  the  pur- 
suit of  the  horsemen.  The  two  wanderers,  seeing  it  necessary 
to  quicken  their  pace,  ran  down  the  shaggy  slope  of  a  steep 
hill,  in  the  direction  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  in  the  side 
of  which  was  a  dark  cavern  scooped  out  under  the  shelving 
rocks,  that  shot  procumbent  over  the  yawning  trench  be- 
neath. To  this  cave  our  worthies  bent  their  steps  with  the 
speed  of  men  fleeing  for  their  lives,  and  they  succeeded  in 
descending  to  the  depths  below  before  their  pursuers  got 
within  reach  of  them.  Scarcely  had  they  mastered  the  pre- 
carious descent,  and  placed  themselves,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, within  the  rocky  chamber,  than  an  incident  occurred 
which  appalled  both  the  pursuers  and  the  fugitives.  The 
ravine  in  which  the  wanderers  had  taken  refuge  was  deep 
and  strait,  and  originally  formed  by  the  sudden  rushing  of 
the  waters  from  the  mountains  after  a  heavy  thunder-storm, 
or  by  the  hasty  melting  of  the  snows  in  winter.  To  a  spec- 
tator, on  approaching  this  guUic,  no  appearance  of  the  bed  of 
a  water  course  was  perceptible  on  the  plain  of  the  moorland 
before  him.  The  opposite  edges  of  the  ravine  seemed,  at  a 
short  distance,  to  meet  and  to  form  a  uniform  surface,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  traveller  was  almost  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  descent  that  he  could  suspect  such  an  opening  in  the 
ground  to  exist  at  the  place.  The  dragoons,  who  were  now 
pushing  along  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  fugitives, 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  perilous  cleft  which  yawned  across 
their  path,  and  they  raced  heedlessly  along  the  heathy  turf. 
One  of"  their  number,  keener  in  the  pursuit  than  his  fellows, 
was  careering  considerably  in  the  advance  of  his  party,  and 
came  with  precipitancy  to  the  very  edge  of  the  gulf.  It  was 
too  late  to  rein  his  impetuous  steed,  and  the  horse  and  his 
rider  tumbled  into  the  chasm,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in 
the  bottom,  the  crimson  tide  of  life  dyeing  the  limpid  waters 
of  the  brook  as  it  gurgled  along  its  rugged  channel.  The 
place  where  the  trooper  fell  was  exactly  before  the  mouth  of 
the  recess  in  which  the  friends  had  taken  refuge.  They  were 
horrified  at  the  terrific  incident,  and  could  not  but  notice  the 
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hand  of  God  in  the  circumstance — their  lives  being  preserved, 
while  one  of  their  adversaries,  in  seeking  to  destroy  them,  had 
come  to  an  end  so  fearful  and  so  distressing.  The  Lord  some  - 
times  takes  the  wicked  in  their  own  snare,  while  those  whom 
they  would  oppress  are  permitted  to  escape.  Doubtless  the 
great  body  of  the  troopers  who  had  engaged  in  this  unrigh- 
teous warfare  little  knew  what  they  did — they  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  masters  without  any  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged;  but  then,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  brutish  and  wicked  men,  who  de- 
lighted in  those  acts  of  cruelty  to  which  their  savage  leaders 
conducted  them.  Their  ignorance,  however,  did  not  excuse 
them  before  God,  and  not  unfrequently  was  his  displeasure 
manifested  against  them  for  their  deeds  of  profligacy  and 
murder. 

The  painful  catastrophe  which  befell  the  dragoon  put  an 
end  to  further  pursuit  for  that  day.  A  few  of  the  party  de- 
scended into  the  ravine  and  brought  out  the  dead  body  of 
their  comrade,  and  forthwith  left  the  place,  carrying  with 
them  also  the  harness  of  the  war-horse,  whose  carcass  they 
left  among  the  stones  of  the  brook. 

It  was  no  trivial  part  of  the  afflictions  of  these  good  men, 
that  they  were  often  obliged  to  retire  to  a  distance  from 
their  families,  who  might  fare  ill  in  their  absence,  while  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  hungei  and  cold  in  the  inhos- 
pitable caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.  For  weeks  together 
Ltoger  Gordon  was  never  under  his  own  roof,  but  was  forced 
to  abide  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  or  under  the  projecting 
brow  of  a  moss-hag,  or  among  the  brackens  in  the  dell,  or  in 
the  brushwood  in  the  glens;  and  had  it  not.  been  that  these 
men  were  supported  with  the  peace  of  God  within,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  they  were  Buffering  in  a  good  cause,  they 
must  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  oppression,  and 
ceased  any  longer  to  contend.  At  one  time,  when  Ko<,rer 
paid  a  visit  to  his  own  house,  a.  company  of  soldiers  appeared 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  ere  the  inmates  were 
aware.  Ele  was  in  the  act  of  passing  ou1  at  the  one  end  of 
t  lie  close  as  the  troopers  were  entering  at  the  other.    He  was 

instantly  made  prisoner,  under  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
person  they  were  seeking.  They  happened  to  ask  him  it*  he 
was  tin-  laird  of  l/tr^more,  when  he  replied:  "  I  am  the  laird 

ofShenmont" — this  Shenmonl  beings  hill   within  his  own 

estate.      The  answer  staggered  them,  and  thinking  that   they 

were  mistaken,  they  ht  him  go(  ami  proceeded  forthwith  ^* 

search   the   house.      When    he    found    that    he    was    fr--e,  he 
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instantly  withdrew  and  fled  again  to  his  concealment  in  the 
wilds. 

This  good  man  survived  the  times  of  persecution,  and 
enjoyed  many  happy  days  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  pre 
sented  the  parish  of  Kells  with  a  large  new  bell  for  th« 
church  in  the  year  1714,  and  a  pair  of  communion  cups,  which 
are  still  preserved.  In  the  gable  of  the  church  there  is  a 
stone  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

John  M'Clement. 

John  M'Clement  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Barr,  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  having  married,  he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  Galloway.  During  his  residence  in  this  place  he  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  became  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  serious  people,  who  often  met  for  prayer  in  the 
district.  His  wife,  however,  was  a  person  of  a  different  de- 
scription, and  from  her  he  received  no  small  opposition  on 
account  of  his  frequenting  conventicles  and  private  meetings 
for  religious  conference.  She  loved  her  husband,  and  was 
an  affectionate  mother;  but  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  power 
of  religion,  and  could  see  no  good  reason  why  people  should 
expose  themselves  to  hardships  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Gospel.  She  failed  not  to  remonstrate  with  her  husband  on 
the  alleged  impropriety  of  his  conduct  in  exposing  his  house- 
hold to  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  dragoons,  when  they 
might  otherwise  live  in  safety  in  attending  the  ministry  of 
the  curate.  John  easily  sympathized  with  his  wife,  knowing 
that  she  did  not  see  in  the  same  light  as  he  did,  and  thai, 
what  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  him,  was  to  her  a  thing 
of  mere  indifference.  He  sustained  with  the  utmost  patience 
the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  at  the  same  time  laboured 
assiduously  to  impart  to  her  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  It- 
loved  her  tenderly,  and  her  soul's  welfare  was  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  unspeakable  solicitude. 

They  had  a  little  girl  whoso  name  was  Janet,  and  who 
teemed,  from  tin-  religion!  conversations  she  had  heard,  to 
be    deeply    impressed     with    her   father's    sentiments.      This 

child,  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  stole,  whenever  on  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  to  the  field*preachings  which  her 
father  was  in  the  babit  of  attending;  and  on  these  occasions 
salutary  impressions  were  made  on  her  youthful  heart,  and 

«he  was  at  length  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Savour 
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in  whom  her  father  trusted.  Her  conduct  in  this  respect, 
however,  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  her  mother,  who  used 
her  with  more  than  ordinary  harshness  when  at  any  time 
she  ventured  to  a  conventicle.  The  child,  however,  having 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  uniformly  displayed  the 
greatest  meekness  under  the  severe  treatment  she  received 
from  her  parent.  She  never  allowed  an  angry  feeling  to 
arise  in  her  bosom,  nor  an  improper  word  to  escape  her  lips. 
Her  temper  and  demeanour  made  an  impression  on  her 
mother,  who  one  day  said  to  John:  "I  think  Janet's  disposi- 
tion is  of  late  much  more  sweet  and  kindly  than  it  used  to 
be;  she  seems  to  be  the  most  affectionate  and  obliging  of  all 
our  children."  "  My  dear  Mary,"  replied  John,  "  the  change 
you  perceive  in  Janet  is  the  result  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
changes  the  heart,  and  makes  us  new  creatures;  and  this  grace 
she  has  received  in  hearing  the  Gospel  preached  in  the  fields." 
This  remark  greatly  displeased  Mary,  who,  in  her  usual  style, 
entreated  her  husband  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the  family,  by 
instilling  into  his  children  his  strange  notions,  and  inducing 
them  to  follow  his  example. 

After  this,  Mary,  though  she  could  not  prevent  John  from 
attending  the  interdicted  conventicles,  was  determined  to 
exercise  her  authority  over  her  young  daughter,  and  to 
restrain  more  effectually  than  heretofore  her  propensity  for 
field-preachings . 

Several  years  after  this,  a  conventicle  was  announced  to 
be  held  at  Carsphairn,  and  on  the  day  appointed  a  great 
company  assembled.  Janet  M'Clement  had  found  her  way 
to  the  gathering,  expecting  to  meet  with  her  father,  who  was 
from  home — probably  under  hiding.  Among  the  people, 
accordingly,  she  found  her  honoured  parent,  with  whom  she 
expected  to  unite  in  the  sweet  fellowship  of  the  saints ;  but 
her  expectations  were  defeated,  for  the  meeting  was  hastily 
dispersed  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  helpless  flock  of  Christ 
was  scattered  and  pursued  in  every  direction.  In  the  confu- 
sion, John  M'Clement  was  separated  from  his  daughter,  and 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  morass,  where  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing himself  till  the  danger  was  past.  Janet,  having 
missed  her  father,  pursued  her  way  homeward  over  a  mossy 
and  uneven  ground  of  many  miles'  extent,  and  the  poor  giri, 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  through  fatigue  and  hunger,  reached 
her  home  when  the  day  was  far  spent.  On  entering  the 
house  her  mother  met  her  with  a  severe  reprimand,  which 
she  received  with  a  becoming  submission,  and  without  an- 
swering again.     Her  exertions,  however,  in  her  flight  had  so 
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completely  overpowered  her  gentle  frame,  that  she  was 
seized  with  a  severe  fever,  which  in  a  short  period  ended  her 
days.  During  her  illness  her  mother  was  deeply  affected 
with  two  things — her  daughter's  meekness  and  her  own 
unkindness.  When  she  reflected  on  these,  and  considered 
the  prayers  and  the  exhortations  of  her  husband  by  the  couch 
of  her  dying  child,  she  felt  a  relenting  of  heart  to  which  she 
had  formerly  been  a  total  stranger.  A  new  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  her  mind,  and  the  conduct  of  her  husband  and  of 
her  daughter  was  presented  to  her  in  a  very  different  aspect. 
One  day  she  said  to  Janet:  "  I  fear, my  dear  child,  that  I  have 
been  too  harsh  to  yon;  my  treatment  of  yon  has  not  been  such 
as  became  a  mother,  when  I  imagined  that  you  might  expose 
ns  to  danger  in  following  your  father's  ministers.  You  were 
always  pleasant  to  me,  but  your  kindness  and  gentleness 
have  been  more  especially  noticeable  since  you  began  to 
accompany  your  father  to  the  outed  preachers;  and  now  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  lose  you,  and  my  heart  will  pain  me  after  you 
are  gone."  "  My  dear  mother,"  replied  Janet,  "  I  am  indeed 
very  ill,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  recover;  but  my  heart  is 
full  of  peace,  and  my  trust  is  in  the  Saviour.  Death  is  not 
a  pleasant  prospect,  and  especially  to  a  young  person.  I  have 
now  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  and  life  was  opening 
before  me;  but  it  is  the  will  of  my  Saviour  that  I  should  bid 
an  adieu  to  all,  and  I  am  willing  to  depart,  and  I  long  to 
enter  into  his  rest.  But,  my  dear  mother,  I  am  anxious  on 
your  account,  and  it  would  greatly  lighten  the  affliction  of 
my  dying  bed  to  see  you  turning  to  the  Saviour,  and  seeking 
his  face  with  all  your  heart." 

Janet  never  rose  from  her  hod;  but  ore  she  departed  to  her 
rest  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ;t  blessed  change 
wrought  on  her  mother.  She  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  at  tlic  early  age  of  twenty. 

After  this  John  enjoyed  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mary  walking  iii  the  steps  of  their  departed  child.  It  was 
now  her  practice  to  accompany  her  husband  to  those  reli- 
gions meetings  of  which  she  formerly  so  much  disapproved. 

The  following  incidents  which    befell  John   M'(   lenient  at  e 

worthy  of  notice.    <m  one  occasion  a  meeting  was  convened 
at  Fingland,  in  Oarsphairn,  at  which  John  happened   to  be 
nt.     During  the  time  the  friends  were  I  in  reli- 

gions exercises,  a  party  of  horsemen  arrived  al  the  place,  and 
dispersed  the  assembly.  John*  among  others,  made  his 
escape  from  the  hoii  e  and  fled,  out  was  closely  pursued  by 
the  troopers.    As  he  descended  toward  the  Water  of  Ken, 
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and  the  pursuers  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  him,  he  came 
to  a  small  sheep-fold,  within  which  were  confined  a  ewe  and 
a  lamh,  while  a  shepherd's  plaid  was  spread  like  a  curtain 
over  the  entrance  into  the  enclosure,  to  prevent  their  escape. 
When  the  fugitive  arrived  at  the  fold,  where,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  or  some  other  intervening  object, 
he  was  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  dragoons,  he  seized 
the  plaid,  threw  it  across  his  shoulders,  and  having  caught 
the  ewe  by  the  horns,  led  her  to  the  outside  of  the  fold,  and 
just  as  the  troopers  came  up  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  the 
lamb  to  suck.  The  soldiers  asked  him  if  he  saw  a  man  run- 
ning past  him  in  the  line  of  their  pursuit.  "  I  did  not,"  he 
replied,  "notice  any  person  pass  me  here;  but  if  you  are  in 
chase  after  a  fugitive,  I  would  advise  you  to  ride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holm  Glen,  as  being  as  likely  a  place  as  any  I 
could  think  of  to  which  he  would  betake  himself."  The 
horsemen  followed  his  counsel;  and  John  having  replaced 
the  ewe  and  the  lamb  in  the  fold,  and  restored  the  plaid, 
hastened  from  the  spot  to  seek  concealment  at  a  distance. 

At  another  time,  when  John  and  his  wife  were  returning 
from  a  conventicle  across  the  moors,  and  had  nearly  reached 
their  dwelling,  they  observed  two  troopers  following  them  in 
the  distance.  They  quickened  their  pace,  and  reached  the 
house  before  the  soldiers  arrived.  John,  by  the  advice  of 
Mary,  hid  himself  in  the  little  garden  among  the  tall  and  bushy 
kail-stocks.  The  dragoons  arrived  and  made  inquiries,  and 
Mary  attempted  to  satisfy  them  in  the  best  manner  she  could. 
She  entertained  them  in  the  house,  while  one  of  the  children 
held  the  horses  at  the  door.  She  succeeded  in  saving  appear- 
ances, and  in  evading  the  questions  which  were  asked  respect- 
ing her  husband.  1  he  soldiers  departed  pleased  with  their 
reception;  and  John,  leaving  his  retreat  in  the  garden,  entered 
his  house  with  a  grateful  heart. 

The  last  time  John  was  harassed  by  the  dragoons  was 
when  he  was  returning  from  a  conventicle  in  Carsphairn. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  number  of  troopers  for  several  miles. 
He  fled  at  his  utmost  speed;  but  his  enemies  were  frst  gain- 
ing  ground,  and  must  certainly  have  overtaken  him,  had  ho 
not  resorted  to  the  following  stratagem.  In  his  flight  he 
happened  to  evade  for  a  few  minutes  the  view  of  his  pur- 
suers, either  by  turning  round  a  knoll,  or  in  passing  through 
a  hollow  place.  He  came  upon  a  sheep  newly  dead,  lying  on 
the  heath,  when  he  instantly  doffed  his  coat,  and  seizing  the 
sheep  by  the  legs,  threw  it  across  his  shoulders,  and  advanced, 
os  if  he  had  been  the  shepherd  bringing  home  the  carcass,  in 
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the  direction  in  which  the  soldiers  were  approaching.  He 
met  his  enemies  in  the  face,  moving  tardily  along  with  his 
burden,  as  if  he  had  been  unconscious  of  their  presence. 
The  troopers,  who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he 
was  the  person  of  whom  they  were  in  quest,  asked  him  if  he 
observed  a  man  crossing  the  moor  before  them.  "  I  did," 
replied  John;  "  but  he  made  a  short  turn  in  the  hollow  there, 
and  has  taken  a  different  route;  ride  straight  along  the  height 
in  the  direction  of  Minigaff,  and  lose  no  time."  The  troopers 
took  his  advice,  and  scoured  over  the  bent  in  quest  cf  their 
object.  When  the  party  was  out  of  sight,  John  threw  down 
his  burden,  went  back  for  his  coat,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
his  house.  This  worthy  man  evaded  all  the  perils  of  the 
persecution,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Galloway.  His  descendants  occupied  the  farm 
of  Star,  in  the  parish  of  Barr,  within  the  last  forU  years. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Bell  of  Whiteside — Clark  of  Drumcloyer. 

Mr  Bell  was  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Whiteside,  in 
the  parish  of  Anwoth,  in  Galloway,  the  scene  of  the  early 
ministry  of  the  famous  Samuel  Rutherford.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  heiress  of  Whiteside,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  was 
married  to  the  Viscount  of  Kenmuir.  Mr  Bell  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  piety,  and  possessed  of  great  prudence  and  in- 
telligence. No  gentleman  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
was  more  highly  esteemed  for  his  religion;  and  his  good 
sense  procured  the  respect  of  persons  of  every  class.  He  was 
implicated  in  the  affair  of  Bothwell,  and  being  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, he  was  exactly  one  of  those  against  whom  the  perse- 
cutors wished  to  find  a  pretext.  Immediately  after  Both- 
well  his  house  was  pillaged,  and  all  the  best  of  his  horses 
carried  off.  Claverhouse  made  Whiteside  a  garrison  for  his 
troopers,  where  he  lay  for  several  weeks,  till  all  the  provi- 
sions were  consumed,  and  the  meadows  eaten  up  by  the 
horses.  When  he  was,  through  necessity,  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  he  took  away  everything  that  was  valuable,  tore 
the  very  timber  from  the  building,  and  destroyed  the  plan- 
tations. He  drove  away  the  whole  stock  of  sheep  and  all 
the  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  gifted  the  entire  crop  to  the 
curate,  who  greedily  and  dishonourably  received  it. 

For  several  years  after  Bothwell,  Mr  Bell  was  forced  occa- 
sionally to  wander  and  hide  in  remote  places,  when  he  durst 
not  venture  to  reside  in  his  own  house.  "  Many  were  the 
straits,"  says  Wodrow,  "  that  this  excellent  gentleman  was 
put  to,  in  his  wanderings,  those  four  or  five  yeais  which  I 
must  pass."  The  following  anecdotes  respecting  this  worthy 
man  are  in  circulation  in  the  district. 

One  day  when  he  was  at  home,  and  suspecting  no  harm,  a 
company  of  soldiers  appeared  near  the  house.     It  happened 
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at  the  time  that  a  female  servant  was  employed  in  assorting 
a  quantity  of  crockery,  and  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that 
Mr  Bell  should  disguise  himself,  and  take  in  his  hand  * 
basket  filled  with  the  earthenware,  and  walk  slowly  away, 
and  appear  as  if  he  were  a  dealer  in  that  article,  proceeding 
to  the  next  house  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  to  sell.  The 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  he  passed  the  soldiers  without 
discovery,  and  escaped. 

At  another  time,  this  good  man  was  surprised  in  his  own 
house  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horsemen  in 
quest  of  him.  He  fled  into  a  retired  apartment,  and  hid  him- 
self in  a  large  oak  chest  which  stood  in  a  corner.  The  more 
immediate  danger  in  this  case  was,  lest  he  should  die  of  suf- 
focation. To  prevent  this,  however,  one  of  his  attendants, 
in  closing  down  the  lid,  took  care  to  insert  a  piece  of  cloth, 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  sol- 
diers examined  every  chamber,  and  groped  into  every  nook, 
sparing  no  place  whatever  in  the  close  search  which  they  plied 
with  all  diligence  and  exactitude.  They  entered  the  place 
Id  which  Mr  Bell  was  concealed,  in  a  very  uproarious  man- 
ner, tossing  about  the  furniture,  and  prying  into  every  place 
of  supposable  retreat.  The  good  man  lay  with  a  beating 
heart,  expecting  every  moment  the  covering  of  his  hiding 
place  would  be  lifted  up,  and  himself  dragged  forth  to  a  mili- 
tary execution.  But  though  the  old  chest  stood  in  their  way, 
the  men  never  seemed  to  notice  it,  because  the  likelihood  of 
its  interior  containing  the  person  of  him  whom  they  were  so 
eagerly  seeking  never  once  entered  their  mind.  They  passed 
and  re-passed  the  ancient  piece  of  furniture,  and  probably 

sat,  down  on  it,  as  happened  in  cases  somewhat  similar,  and 
yet  it  never  occurred  to  thcin  to  lift  the  lid  to  see  what  was 
within;  for  though   they  might   not    expect    to  find  tlie  man, 

ihey  might  find  some  articles  of  clothing,  or  what  else  might 
perchance  suit,  their  cupidity,  property  being  sometimes  as 
acceptable  to  them  as  persons.  Jt  was  therefore  the  more 
wonderful  that  the  chest  was  left  unheeded, and  unsubjected 
to  their  greedy  scrutiny.  At  length  Mr  Bell  heard,  to  his  great 
relief,  the  company  leave  the  apartment,  and  relire  from  the 
place,  lie  considered  this  deliverance  as  .1  special  interfer 
ence  of  Providence,  and  often  afterwards  mentioned  the 
circumstance  with  heartfelt  gratitude. 
Owing  to  the  incessant  harassings  to  which  this  good  man 

was  subjected,  and  the  uncertainty  of  S  single  night'fl  security 
ill  his  own    house,    he  was   obliged  to  .sock    a    billing  place    in 

the  fields,    l  [e  found  a  oave  In  a  retired  spot,  w  ithin  his  ..w  1 
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lands,  in  which  he  secreted  himself  in  time  of  danger.  The 
enemy  knew  that  he  had  a  retreat  somewhere  in  the  vicinity, 
and  were  desirous  of  finding  it.  Its  discovery,  however,  was 
not  so  easily  accomplished,  and  therefore  they  had  recourse 
to  deception  in  order  to  gain  their  object.  They  engaged  a 
spy  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  household,  and  to  notice 
if  any  person  carried  food  in  the  evening  dusk,  or  in  the  early 
morning,  to  any  solitary  place  among  the  woods  or  glens  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  scheme  was  successful,  and  the 
individual  to  whom  the  business  was  intrusted,  followed 
stealthily  in  the  steps  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  family, 
who  seemed,  in  as  guarded  a  manner  as  possible,  to  be  con- 
veying provisions  to  Mr  Bell  in  his  cave.  The  informer, 
rejoicing  in  his  success,  hastened  to  give  information,  and 
to  receive  the  promised  reward. 

Next  day  a  company  of  troopers  was  conducted  to  the 
place,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  seizing  on  the  worthy 
man  in  the  secrecy  of  his  retreat.  It  happened,  however, 
that  on  their  approach  Mr  Bell  was  not  in  the  cave,  but  in  a 
field  adjoining,  and  from  the  place  where  he  stood  he  ob- 
served the  horsemen  rapidly  advancing.  He  instantly  re- 
moved from  the  spot  and  fled.  He  was  seen  by  the  soldiers, 
and  a  vigorous  pursuit  commenced.  He  ascended  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  direction  of  a  field  of  moss,  in 
which  a  number  of  people  were  digging  peats.  When  the 
workers  saw  Mr  Bell  hastening  at  his  utmost  speed  across 
the  moss,  they  soon  conjectured  the  cause.  When  he  ap- 
proached them,  one  of  the  men,  eager  to  save  him,  cried: 
"  Make  haste,  Mr  Bell,  throw  off  your  coat,  and  take  this 
spade  and  dig  in  the  hag  with  me."  Mr  Bell  instantly  saw 
the  propriety  of  the  advice,  and,  without  the  hesitation  of  a 
moment,  he  did  as  he  was  bidden.  In  a  brief  space  the  dra- 
goons appeared  ou  the  edge  of  the  moss  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
labourers,  aware  of  what  was  coming,  were  plying  their  work, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  soldiers. 
The  commander  of  the  party,  however,  with  a  loud  voice, 
summoned  their  attention,  and  asked  if  they  saw  a  man  pass 
that  way.  One  of  the  workers  answered  that  a  short  time 
ago  they  saw  a  man  wending  his  way  across  the  moor,  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  marching.  On  hearing  this,  the 
soldiers  continued  their  pursuit,  and  Mr  Bell  was  left  undis- 
covered in  the  midst  of  the  peat-makers. 

This  good  man,  however,  did  not  always  thus  escape.  He 
came  to  a  hasty  and  a  bloody  end,  by  the  hand  of  the  infa- 
mous Lagg,  by  whose  means  he  gained  the  martyr's  crowu. 
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The  account  of  his  death,  and  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it,  may  here  be  given  in  the  words  of  Wodrow :  "  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  with  some  of  Claverhouse  and 
Strachan's  dragoons,  probably  upon  some  information  about 
Mr  Bell  of  Whiteside,  came  into  the  parish  of  Tongland,  in 
the  stewartry  of  Galloway,  and  there,  upon  the  hill  of  Kirk- 
connel,  surprised  him,  and  David  Halliday,  portioner  of  May- 
field,  Andrew  M'Robert,  James  Clement,  and  Robert  Len- 
nox of  Irelington,  and  most  barbarously  killed  them  on  the 
spot,  without  so  much  as  allowing  them  to  pray,  though  ear- 
nestly desired,  and,  as  several  accounts  before  me  bear,  after 
they  had  surrendered  themselves,  and  he  had  promised  them 
quarter.  And  it  is  a  frequent  remark  in  many  papers  before 
me,  that  that  bloody  and  unnatural  man  used,  whenever  he 
seized  people  in  the  fields,  immediately  to  despatch  them, 
without  allowing  them  time  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
Lord.  In  this  case,  Mr  Bell,  whom  Lagg  knew  well  enough, 
earnestly  desired  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  for 
death;  but  the  other  peremptorily  refused  it,  cursing  and 
swearing, '  What  the  devil,  have  you  not  had  time  enough  to 
prepare  since  Bothwell?'  and  so  immediately  shot  him  with 
the  rest,  and  would  not  suffer  their  bodies  to  be  buried.  A 
little  after  this  barbarous  murder,  the  Viscount  of  Kcninuir, 
Claverhouse,  and  Lagg,  happened  to  meet  at  Kirkcudbright, 
where  Kenmuir  challenged  Lagg  for  his  cruelty  to  one  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  so  nearly  related  to  him, 
and  particularly,  that  he  would  not  allow  his  dead  body  to 
be  buried.  Lagg  answered  with  an  oath,  '  Take  him  if  you 
will,  and  salt  him  in  your  beef-barrel.'     Whereupon  the 

Viscount  drew  upon  him.  and  would  have  run  him  through, 
if  Claverhouse  had  not  interposed  and  parted  them.  Dread- 
ful were  the  acts  of  wickedness  done  by  the  soldiers  at  this 
time,  and  Lagg  was  as  deep  as  any." 

Thus  died  Mr  Bell,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability — a 
warm-hearted  patriot,  and  a  true  Christian.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  February  L 685— One  of  those  slaughter  years  which 
have  been  emphatically  denominated  tt  the  killing  time."  He 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Anwoth,  and  his  resting  pl.nu 

Ls  pointed  out  by  a  stone  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
The  following  anecdotes  refer  to  John  Clark  of  Drnm- 

cloyer,  in  the  parish    of  Irongray.      This  good  ni.in  was  often 

eagerly  Bought   for,   and   keenly  pursued  by   the   soldiers. 

One  day,  when  the  troopers  came  in  search  of  him,  he  ob- 
served them  from  the  house,  and  tied.  His  Might  was  per- 
ceived, and  they   followed.      He   entiled  a  field    in  which  hia 
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servant  was  following  the  plough;  and  being  for  a  short  space 
out  of  the  sight  of  his  pursuers,  he  was  induced  by  the  plough- 
man to  take  his  place,  while  he,  in  his  master's  guise,  should 
continue  the  flight.  When  the  troopers  advanced  to  the 
edj^e  of  the  field)  they  beheld  the  man  running  at  his  full 
speed,  and  the  supposed  servant  quietly  guiding  the  plough 
in  the  *«ngthened  furrow,  and  whistling  in  chorus  with  the 
cheerful  lark,  carolling  high  in  the  air  above  his  head.  The 
troopers  staid  not  to  interrogate  him,  but  hastened  eagerly 
forward  to  seize  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

There  was  a  cave  in  the  rocks  underneath  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Scar,  a  streamlet  that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  fugi- 
tive. When  the  stream  happened  to  be  full,  there  was  no 
access  to  the  cave  except  by  seizing  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  by  this 
means  descending  to  the  mouth  of  the  gloomy  recess.  When 
the  water  was  fordable,  any  person  might  find  the  cave,  and 
enter  it  with  ease;  but  when  it  was  swollen  to  overflowing, 
an  entrance  was  impossible,  save  by  the  means  described, 
and  then  few  durst  try  the  experiment,  for  life  was  endan- 
gered by  the  attempt.  On  this  occasion  the  stream  happened 
to  be  in  full  flood,  rolling  its  foaming  and  muddy  waters 
with  impetuous  current  under  the  sounding  arch,  and  past 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  When  the  man  came  to  the  place, 
lie  swung  himself  down  the  face  of  the  precipice  by  the 
tough  and  pliant  branches,  and  safely  reached  the  hiding- 
place.  As  he  stood  beneath  the  rugged  roof  of  the  dripping 
cavity,  the  troopers  approached,  and  the  feet  of  the  horses 
were  heard  passing  in  thundering  haste  along  the  bridge 
above  him,  and  anon  the  sound  died  away  in  the  distance. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  party  returned;  for,  when 
they  had  proceeded  a  certain  way  along  the  road  without 
seeing  the  fugitive  before  them,  they  concluded  that  he  must 
have  disappeared  among  the  thickets  about  the  bridge.  The 
trampling  of  horses,  and  the  mingling  of  many  voices,  an- 
nounced to  the  man  in  his  hiding-place  that  his  foes  were 
collected  at  the  bridge.  The  loud  report  of  their  muskets, 
the  rustling  of  the  bullets  among  the  leafy  branches,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  shot  against  the  rocks,  convinced  him 
that  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  were  that  he  was  hidden 
somewhere  among  the  bushes,  and  that  they  were  determined 
to  explore  his  retreat.  He,  however,  felt  perfectly  at  ease, 
tor  he  knew  that  their  efforts  would  be  all  in  vain.  The 
rave,  even  supposing  they  knew  it,  could  not  be  entered  be- 
low, and  if  they  should  attempt  to  descend  the  precipice  as 
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he  had  done,  it  was  amply  in  his  power  to  push  them  one 
by  one  into  the  roaring  flood  beneath;  for  in  his  position 
one  man  could  master  a  hundred.  On  this  account  he  re- 
mained perfectly  unmoved,  and  allowed  them  to  spend  their 
powder,  and  their  ball,  and  their  oaths,  at  their  pleasure;  for 
all  were  innocuous  as  it  respected  him;  and  therefore,  in  the 
security  of  his  stronghold,  he  set  the  entire  party  at  defiance. 
When  the  soldiers  had  wearied  themselves  in  their  fruitless 
efforts,  they  left  the  place,  and  the  man  withdrew  from  his 
concealment  at  his  own  convenience.  His  disinterested  con- 
duct saved  his  master,  and  Providence  preserved  himself, 
and  so  both  were  shielded  from  the  fury  of  the  oppressor. 
This  servant  greatly  loved  his  master,  and  was  willing  to  peril 
his  own  life  for  his  sake;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  greater  Mas- 
ter whom  they  both  loved.  "  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren."  He  acted  well,  and  he  had  his  reward; 
for  he  experienced  an  inward  satisfaction  on  account  of  wha+ 
he  had  done.  He  had  the  approbation  of  all  good  men;  and, 
what  is  infinitely  greater,  he  had  the  approbation  of  God. 
Had  the  dragoons  overtaken  him,  his  doom  was  certain — he 
would  have  been  shot  on  the  spot;  but  yet,  with  this  fearful 
risk  before  him,  he  ventured  to  take  his  master's  place,  if 
perchance  he  might  be  the  means  of  his  deliverance;  and  he 
was  successful — the  Lord  blessed  his  generous  effort.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  a  powerful  man,  and  perhaps,  "  swift  as  the 
roos  upon  the  mountains;"  and  therefore,  he  might  fear  the 
less,  and  feel  more  confident  in  his  undertaking. 

After  this,  John  Clark  and  a  number  of  his  friends,  who 
had  met  at  a  conventicle,  narrowly  escaped  being  captured 
by  the  troopers.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  bjB  held  in  a 
remote  place  among  the  bills,  and  information  had  been  cir- 
culated among  the  friends  with  the  usual  secrecy.  It  hap- 
pened, notwithstanding,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  such  case-, 
that  an  individual  who  appeared  to  bo  a  friend,  but  who  was 
in  reality  a  traitor,  had  communicated  with  the  enemy  on 
the  subject  of  the  projected  meeting;  and  the  troopers  being 
apprised,  were  in  readiness  at  the  time  specified.  When  the 
day  came,  die  worshippers  congregated  in  the  lone  waste,  on 
i  spot  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.  They  s;it  down  on  the 
edge  of  what  ifl  called  the  lira  iky  Moss,  into  the  heart  pf 
Which,  in  the  event  of  a  snrprisal  from  the  enemy,  they 
eoidd  easily  retreat  ami  sa\e  themselves.      Such   precautions 

were  generally  taken  when  the  uetmbliea  of  God'*  people 
met  in  the  wilderneea     Long  experience  had  taughi  them 

many  a    salutary  l<  sson,  and    hence   they   generally   ch< 
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place  near  the  side  of  an  intricate  morass,  or  at  the  base  of  a 
steep  mountain,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine;  and  many 
a  time  did  such  positions  save  them,  for  the  troopers  could 
climb  neither  the  abrupt  face  of  the  height,  nor  plunge  into 
the  precipitous  glenlet,  nor  wade  the  sinking  moss,  while  the 
people  on  foot  could,  with  comparative  facility,  evade  the 
pursuit  of  their  foes. 

On  this  occasion,  the  little  conventicle  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  military  had  received  information  of  their  meeting, 
and  though  precautions  were  taken,  yet  no  interruption  was 
anticipated.  Shortly  after  worship  was  commenced,  however, 
the  dragoons  made  their  appearance,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  seemed  to  proceed  plainly  indicated  that  they 
were  guided  by  one  who  knew  the  place,  and  that  they  were 
led  on  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Avorshippers.  When 
the  announcement  of  the  circumstance  was  made,  the  assem- 
bly rose  to  flee.  John  Clark  saw  the  confusion,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  danger  which  might  ensue  if  the  company  should  be 
scattered  along  the  heath,  he  requested  them  to  keep  in  a 
body,  and  to  enter  the  moss  together,  with  the  view  of 
eluding  their  pursuers.  They,  accordingly,  complied  with 
his  advice,  and  followed  the  guidance  of  those  who  knew  the 
intricacies  of  the  morass,  and  who  could  conduct  them,  by  a 
secure  footing,  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  little  company, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  together  by  a  furious  dog,  were 
collected  among  the  dark  moss-hags,  a  timid  group,  cowering 
before  the  fury  of  their  adversaries,  and  looking  for  shelter 
to  Him  who  alone  can  shield  in  the  day  of  calamity.  The 
horsemen  rushed  impetuously  onward  to  the  edge  of  the 
moss,  and  not  sufficiently  anticipating  the  consequences,  as 
they  saw  the  worshippers,  with  an  apparently  firm  foot- 
ing, advancing  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  peat  ground, 
they  urged  forward,  eagerly  intent  on  reaching  the  little 
party  before  them.  Their  miscalculations,  however,  became 
speedily  apparent,  when  the  heavy  horses  plunged  to  the 
belly  in  the  swampy  moss  one  after  another,  and  rider  after 
rider  was  thrown  from  over  the  head  of  his  charger,  as  if 
falling  prostrate  on  the  battle-field.  The  terror  of  the  con- 
venticlers  was  now  supplanted  by  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  they  could  not  help,  even  in  their  precarious  circum- 
stances, enjoying  the  sport  which  the  vanquished  troopers 
now  afforded  them.  They  taunted  their  magnanimous  assail- 
ants with  the  failure  of  their  enterprise,  and  invited  them 
to  advance  to  the  onslaught.  But  the  crest-fallen  soldiers, 
tossed  from  their  sprawling  steeds,  struggling  to  extricate 
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themselves,  and  covered  ingloriously  with  the  smeary  moss, 
had  something  else  to  think  of  Their  own  lives  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  their  chief  care  was,  if  possible,  to  regain  the 
firm  ground.  The  discomfiture  in  the  moss  afforded  ample 
time  to  the  friends  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  where  it  was 
impracticable  for  the  horsemen  to  follow  them;  but  though 
they  durst  not  pursue,  they  cried,  and  their  cries  were  threats 
of  vengeance.  Their  menaces,  however,  were  unheeded,  and 
the  worshippers  retired  and  sought  their  several  homes  in 
peace,  and  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  of 
their  lives. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 


Lochgoin — James  Howie — John  Howie. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  bare 
mention  of  whose  name  recalls  so  many  associations  of  cove- 
nanting interest  as  Lochgoin.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  moors  of  Fenwick,  in  Ayrshire,  it  afforded  an  asylum  to 
the  wanderers  who,  expelled  from  their  homes  for  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  religion,  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
wilds  and  solitudes  of  their  native  land.  The  farm-house  of 
Lochgoin  occupies  an  elevated  situation  in  the  bleak  moor- 
land, and  commands  a  prospect  of  great  extent  over  many 
miles  of  heath  and  moss  that  were  traversed  by  the  feet  of 
many  a  lonely  sufferer  in  the  dark  times  of  persecution.  In 
the  far  distance,  the  eye  roams  in  the  direction  of  Drumclog, 
the  memorable  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  redoubted  Claver- 
house,  by  a  company  of  Covenanters  who  met  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  worship  God.  And  farther  on  appear  the  dusky 
heights  and  trackless  wastes  around  Muirkirk,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  was  shed  the  blood  of  many  an  honoured  martyr; 
the  most  illustrious  of  whom,  perhaps,  was  the  saintly  Priest- 
hill,  who  fell  before  his  own  door,  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
most  reckless  and  remorseless  men  who  at  that  time  acted  a 
part  so  dastardly  and  so  impious  in  the  scene  of  Scotland's 
tragedy.  The  parish  of  Fenwick,  of  which  Lochgoin  forms 
a  point  so  celebrated,  abounded,  in  the  times  of  Prelatic 
oppression,  with  many  a  trusty  Covenanter  and  leal-hearted 
patriot.  A  goodly  company  of  Christian  men  were  reared 
under  the  ministry  of  the  famous  "William  Guthrie,  who  was 
the  first  incumbent  of  this  parish,  and  whose  lab  mrs  in  the 
Gospel  were  attended  with  a  success  so  great,  that  his  little 
glebe  was  studded  with  houses  built  by  those  who  wished  to 
enjoy  the  preaching  of  a  man  whose  ministrations  were  at- 
tended with  so  much  power  from  on  high.  He  was  one  of  the 
worthies  who  suffered  in  those  times,  although  his  life  was 
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not  taken  away  by  violence;  for  he  was  permitted  to  die  in  hig 
own  becL  The  church  iu  which  he  preached  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  to  the  conversion  and  edification  of  so  many  souls, 
still  stands ;  and  the  pulpit  from  which  he  addressed  great 
crowds,  in  strains  so  sweet  and  heavenly,  still  occupies  its 
place.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  graves  of  several  martyrs, 
whose  hallowed  dust,  there  at  rest,  awaits  the  quickening  of 
the  general  resurrection. 

In  the  house  of  Lochgoin  are  sundry  relics  of  the  cove- 
nanting times,  to  see  which,  and  to  visit  the  residence  of  the 
renowned  author  of  the  "  Scots  Worthies,"  hundreds  of 
strangers  annually  come  from  afar.  Among  the  curiosities 
at  Lochgoin,  are — the  flag  of  the  covenant,  which  waved  on 
the  standard  of  the  men  of  Fen  wick  ;  the  drum,  the  soind 
of  which  convened  the  party,  and  which  they  followed  to  the 
field  of  conflict;  the  rusty  sword  of  the  brave  Captain  Paton, 
one  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  west,  together  with  his 
Bible,  a  little  dingy  volume,  well  thumbed  and  worn  with 
constant  perusal — the  identical  volume  which  he  handed  down 
to  his  wife  from  the  scaffold,  the  moment  before  he  was 
turned  over  by  the  executioner,  when  he  ended  his  life  as 
an  honoured  witness  to  the  truth,  and  sealed  his  testimony 
with  his  blood,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  "  he 
lived  a  hero,  and  died  a  martyr." 

Lochgoin  possesses  a  well  furnished  library,  containing 
jnany  volumes  of  antiquity  and  of  interest;  and  also  some 
jeautiful  manuscripts  of  large  notes  of  sermons  preached  by 
some  of  the  worthies  who  held  conventicles  in  that  desert. 
The  family  of  Lochgoin  has  subsisted  on  the  spot  for  about 
seven  hundred  years,  and  eame  originally  as  refusers  from 
eomoof  the  Waldensian  or  Piedmontese  valleys,  in  the  times 
of  some  of  the  early  continental  persecutions.  No  fewer 
than  nine-and-twenty  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Bowie, 
or  Hoy,  have  occupied  the  place  in  iheir  luooessiYe  genera 

tionn.  The  father  of  the  present  occupant  was  the  compiler 
Of  the  *  Boots  Worthies;"  and  the  bower  in  the  little  gar* 
fieri  in  tho  front  <>t'  the  lemse,  is  still  pointed  out  M  the 
place  where,  on  the  fine  days  of  summer,   he   Died    to   Bit    in 

retirement,  and  arrange  ami  write  the  materials  of  that  \\e\k 
which  has  earned  tor  him  so    much    renown,  and    which    has 

found  a  place  in  almost   every  cottage  in  Scotland.     This 

worthy  man,  betides  other  wi.rks,  uiete  a  histOITofhis  own 

religious  experience* in  a  small  volume,  ami  which  affords 

the  fullest  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  who  lived  with  (iod, 
and  walked  in  the  steps  off  pious  ancestry. 
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Doubtless  many  an  incident  of  thrilling  interest  happened 
at  Lochgoin,  in  the  days  of  Scotland's  troubles,  which  has 
not  found  a  place  in  the  notices  of  the  times,  and  which 
tradition  has  failed  to  keep  in  mind.  The  worthy  man  who 
rented  Lochgoin  in  the  days  of  Zion's  affliction  was  James 
Howie,  who,  along  with  his  son  John,  endured  numerous 
hardships,  and  sustained  heavy  losses,  for  their  adherence  to 
Scotland's  testimony.  Twelve  times  was  their  house  plun- 
dered, and  once  were  all  their  cattle  driven  away,  and  them- 
selves forced  to  flee  into  the  "moors  for  shelter.  A  few  of  the 
more  striking  traditionary  incidents  respecting  the  venerable 
James  Howie,  who  was  great-grandfather  to  the  writer  of 
'he  "  Scots  "Worthies,"  are  given  in  the  end  of  the  volume 
:>f  Memoirs  of  that  author.  As,  however,  this  publication  is 
now  little  known  beyond  the  locality  where  he  lived,  the 
incidents  are  in  danger  of  passing  into  oblivion.  I  shall  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  them  anew,  reserving  to 
myself  the  liberty  of  stating  them  in  my  own  words. 

James  Howie,  to  whom  chiefly  the  following  notices  refer, 
was  not  a  native  of  Lochgoin.  He  belonged  to  the  Mearns 
branch  of  the  family,  but  he  was  married  to  Isabel,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Howie,  with  whom  he  resided  after  his 
marriage  at  Lochgoin.  The  old  man,  the  father-in-law,  who 
was  infirm,  and  much  afflicted  with  asthma,  had  one  night 
a  dream  of  rather  a  striking  nature.  After  the  disaster  at 
Pentland,  a  number  of  those  concerned  in  that  rising  sought 
refuge  in  the  wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochgoin:  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Howies  became,  in  a  manner,  their  head-quar- 
ters. It  was  the  -place  in  the  lonely  waste  to  which  they 
resorted  for  prayer  and  social  intercourse;  and  the  humble 
roof  often  sheltered  many  a  hungry  and  weary  wanderer. 
One  night,  when  a  number  of  the  refugees  met  in  his  house, 
the  aged  man  dreamed  that  he  was  at  the  Cross  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  distinctly  heard  General  Dalziel  give  orders  to  a 
party  of  his  dragoons  to  repair  to  Lochgoin  to  search  for  the 
reputed  rebels  who  had  been  at  Pentland.  When  the  sol- 
diers were  about  to  depart,  as  he  thought,  they  seized  on  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  act  as  their  guide  to  Lochgoin,  the 
which,  as  it  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  moors,  was  by 
no  means  easy  of  access,  especially  to  horsemen.  When  the 
party  had  advanced  about  two  miles  on  their  way,  he  ima- 
gined that  one  of  the  soldiers  used  him  rudely,  on  which  he 
awoke,  and  found  it  was  a  dream.  In  a  little  he  fell  asleep 
again,  and  dreamed  that  he  met  with  the  troopers  a  second 
time,  whom  he  accompanied  on  their  march  till  they  came  to 
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a  stream  which  they  had  to  pass,  when  one  of  the  sturdy 
dragoons  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  him  forcibly 
into  the  torrent  till  it  reached  his  knees,  and  the  sudden 
chill  of  the  cold  water  broke  his  slumbers;  and  he  began  to 
be  a  little  thoughtful.  He  fell  asleep  for  the  third  time,  and 
once  more  met  with  the  soldiers,  and  wejit  along  with 
them,  till  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  rising  ground 
on  which  his  dwelling  stood,  when,  being  maltreated  by 
them  as  formerly,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  cried  to 
the  persons  in  concealment  to  look  out  on  the  moor  and 
see  if  danger  was  approaching.  One  of  the  company  ran 
to  the  little  turfen  eminence  that  was  reared  a  few  yards 
from  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  observation — and  which 
stands  till  this  day — and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  the  muskets  and  points  of  the  bayonets 
of  a  party  of  military  just  at  hand,  lie  hastened  back  to 
make  the  announcement,  and  the  company  within  instantly 
made  their  escape,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  a 
brook  behind  a  moss,  which  afforded  them  a  retreat  from 
the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.  The  worthy  old  man,  whose 
dream  was  the  means  of  saving  the  fugitives,  hastily  left 
his  bed,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  went  out  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  house.  "When  the  party 
advanced,  .John  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  apparently 
panting  for  breath.  The  troopers,  astonished  at  seeing  a 
man  in  this  position  at  so  early  an  hour,  cried  out,  taking  the 
divine  name  in  a  profane  manner,  "What  have  we  here?'' 
"  It  is  e'en  an  aged  man,"  said  John,  "infirm  and  breathless, 
who  is  under  the  necessity,  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  of 
leaving  his  bed  to  seek  relief  in  the  open  air.  The  smoke 
of  the  fire  which,  on  account  of  the  cold,  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  burning  in  the  hearth,  is  [ike  to  stiilr  him  by  reason  of 
this  cpugh."  This  statement  seemed  to  the  dragoons  to 
account  naturally  enough  for  the  existence  of  the  fire  which 
they  found  blading  within,  and  Lulled  their  suspicions  of  its 
having  been  kepi  burning  for  the  accommodation  <>f  the  party 
whohadjusi  fled  from  the  apartment.  The  soldiers,  when 
they  had  searched  the  dwelling  and  found  nobody,  enter* 
tained  themselves  with  what  provisions  they  could  find,  and 
in  the  early  morning  returned  to  Kilmarnock.  Tims  the 
dream  of  the  good  old  man,  however  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  was  the  means  employed  by  Providence  of  Baving  a 
handful  of  helpless  men,  who,  in  the  time  of  their  peril, 
•ought  refuge  under  his  hospitable  roof 
But  though  the  house  of  IiOcbcrau]  was  J'-o  \  iaited  by  the 
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soldiers,  this  did  not  prevent  the  frequent  keeping  of  the 
conventicles  there.  On  another  occasion  we  find  Captain 
Paton,  John  Kirkland,  George  Woodburn,  with  James 
Howie,  and  two  other  persons  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned, convened  at  Lochgoin  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
the  night  in  prayer.  The  night  happened  to  be  very  stormy, 
and  the  friends  considering  the  circumstance  as  contributing 
to  their  security,  thought  it  probable  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  spend  their  time  without  interruption.  They 
prayed  and  conversed  together,  and  when  themoi'ning  dawned 
they  went  by  turns  to  look  from  the  rising  groand  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  lest  the  enemy  should,  even  on  such 
a  stormy  night,  venture  abroad.  By  this  time  the  persecu- 
tors had  learned  that  the  most  likely  occasions  on  which  to 
find  the  wanderers  within  doors,  was  during  tempestuous 
weather;  and  with  this  idea  a  party  was  commissioned  on 
the  same  evening  to  visit  Lochgoin.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  came  unawares  to  the  spot,  conducted,  it 
would  appear,  by  one  Sergeant  Rae,  who,  having  stationed 
the  men  without,  boldly  entered  the  house,  thinking  to  secure 
those  within  without  any  interruption.  As  he  advanced,  in 
the  bustling  way  of  a  trooper,  along  the  inner  passage,  Isabel 
Howie  met  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  pushed 
him  backwards,  till  she  thrust  him  without  the  door,  where 
he  fell  with  violence,  and  his  musket  flew  out  of  his  hand. 
He  instantly  regained  his  feet,  and  ran  to  the  west  end  of 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  his  soldiers.  In  the 
meantime  the  persons  in  hiding,  who  were  now  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  situation,  made  their  escape  by  the  cow-house, 
which  was  attached  to  the  dwelling  on  the  east  end.  When 
Rae  observed  this,  he  fired,  while  John  Kirkland,  one  of  the 
fugitives,  turned,  and  discharged  his  musket  at  the  assailant, 
and  then  fled  with  the  rest.  Kirkland's  shot  had  very  nearly 
proved  fatal,  for  it  passed  so  close  to  the  sergeant's  head,  as 
to  carry  away  the  pendant  knot  of  hair  from  the  one  side. 
The  soldiers  always  found  it  a  dangerous  matter  to  engage 
withthe  Covenanters,  however  few  in  numbers;  and  therefore 
they  were  for  the  most  part  wary  in  their  advances,  espe- 
cially in  the  dark.  As  the  party  in  flight  proceeded  over  the 
bent,  a  Highland  sergeant,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
pursued  with  great  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  seizing  some  of  them.  John  Kirkland,  who  saw 
the  danger  in  which  their  worthy  leader,  Captain  Paton,  was 
placed — who,  being  old  and  breathless,  was  not  able  to  run,  so 
».a  to  secure  his  safetv  by  flight — staad  stiU    *<>r  the  purpose 
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of  retarding  the  pursuers  until  the  captain  should  escape. 
When  the  enemy  was  within  a  short  distance  of  them,  John 
Kirkland  and  his  friends  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the 
Highland  sergeant  fell,  shot  with  a  ball  through  the  thigh. 
As  he  lay  sprawling  on  the  heath,  his  companions  came  up, 
who,  thinking  that  it  was  one  of  the  fugitives  that  had  fallen, 
cried  out  that  they  had  now  gotten  one  of  the  dogs,  as  they 
termed  them;  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was  their  own 
Highland  sergeant  who  had  received  the  injury;  and  so  little 
friendship  is  there  among  the  wicked,  that  one  of  them,  on 
learning  the  circumstance,  exclaimed  that  he  wished  the  ball 
had  passed  through  his  heart !  By  this  time  the  tieeing  party 
had  gained  ground,  and  in  a  brief  space  they  got  beyond  the 
view  of  their  pursuers;  but  it  was  not  till  they  had  fled  three 
or  four  miles  that  they  got  fairly  out  of  their  reach. 

James  Howie  and  his  son  John  went  out  at  another  door, 
and  took  a  different  direction,  and  escaped.  Next  day  the 
dragoons  visited  Lochgoin,  and  drove  all  the  cattle  from  thf 
farm  to  Dean  Castle,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  close  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  where  they  were  kept  for  eight  days.  The 
calver-i  which  they  left  behind,  and  which  they  found  incon- 
venient to  take  along  with  them,  were  fed  with  milk  by  the 
friendly  neighbours  till  the  cows  were  brought  back.  Sir 
William  Muir  of  Kowallan  sent  fodder  to  the  cattle  (lining 
the  time  they  were  retained  at  the  castle,  and  at  last  bought 
the  whole  from  Captain  Inglis  for  600  merks,  and  restored 
them  to  Lochgoin  by  what  was  then  called  stoelbow,  so  that 
the  troopers  when  they  revisited  Lochgoin  had  no  power  to 
touch  them.     Before  the  Revolution,  James  Howie  had  them 

all  relieved  in  a  private  way,  and   Kowallan  paid. 

After  the  incident  which  befell  the  magnanimous  dragoon 

at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Lochgoin,  Isabel  Howie  never 
deemed  herself  safe,    she  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 

place,  and    to   seek  shelter  in    tin;    moors;    and    many  a    cold 

night  she  spent  in  the  moss-hags,  with  a  baby  at  her  breast. 
But  she  was  suffering  for  Religion's  sake;  and  nut  (infre- 
quently were  the  doors  of  hospitable  neighbours  opened  tor 
her  reception.      In  this  precarious  way  she  lived  till  the  tury 

of*  her  enemies  abated. 

Some    time    after    this,    in  the   month    of    November,    the 

troopers  visited  Lochgoin,  and  staid  all  night  in  the  house. 
They  kindled  large  fires,  emptied  the  barrels  of  all  the  beef 
which  bad  been  laid  np  tor  the  use  of  the  familj  during  the 
winter,  boiled  large  quantities  of  it ,  ami  having  consumed  as 

much    BS   they    could,    they  earned    oil'  the    remainder.       lu 
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searching  the  house  they  found  a  new  Bible,  which  they  de- 
nominated a  Whig  book,  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  In 
the  confusion,  two  little  boys  had  crept  cowering  into  a  corner, 
and  while  the  soldiers  were  voraciously  devouring  the  meat, 
one  of  them,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  proposed  to  give 
them  a  morsel,  but  the  others  rudely  repelled  the  proposal, 
using  their  master's  name  by  way  of  an  oath;  and  so  the 
poor  trembling  children  got  nothing. 

One  morning,  a  little  before  sunrise,  the  dragoons  were 
approaching  Lochgoin,  which  having  been  observed  by  Mrs 
Howie,  she  awoke  her  son  John,  and  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance;  accordingly  he  speedily  arose,  donned  his 
clothes,  and  fled.  He  had  not  retreated  many  yards  from 
the  house,  when  the  troopers,  having  arrived  at  the  place, 
observed  him.  They  discharged  their  muskets  once  and 
again  in  full  volley  after  him;  but  being  swift  of  foot  he  got 
beyond  their  reach.  In  his  flight,  and  before  he  was  aware, 
he  came  upon  his  father,  who  was  also  running  for  his  life; 
and  John,  fearing  lest  he  should  bring  the  troopers  upon  his 
aged  parent,  who  could  not  flee  so  fast,  took  another  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the  soldiers  from  the  old 
man's  track.  In  changing  his  route,  he  came  to  the  dry 
channel  of  a  streamlet,  which  had  worn  its  course  far  be- 
neath its  mossy  bank;  and  into  this  excavation  he  speedily 
crept,  taking  the  precaution  to  drag  after  him  a  heathery 
turf,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  mouth  of  the  cavity. 
The  place  where  he  lay  used  to  be  frequented  by  otters  when 
the  stream  was  full;  but  being  at  that  time  quite  dry,  he 
found  it  a  very  convenient  lurking-place.  The  troopers  came 
straight  to  the  spot  in  search  of  the  fugitive ;  their  feet 
thundered  on  the  turf  above  him,  and  he  plainly  heard  their 
oaths  and  execrations.  Some  of  them  asserted  that  he  was 
in  the  place  below  where  they  stood,  and  others  vociferated 
that  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  wild  beast  as  to  bury  himself 
alive.  During  the  discussion,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
proceed  to  the  search,  they  observed  his  father  on  the  heath 
at  some  distance,  and  instantly  they  set  out  iu  full  chase 
after  him;  he  was  saved,  however,  by  getting  beyond  a  rising 
ground,  where  they  lost  sight  of  him.  In  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  loss  of  James  Howie,  they  caught  a  shepherd  lad 
who  was  tending  his  flock  at  no  great  distance  from  them, 
and  interrogated  him,  on  his  oath,  **  if  he  had  seen  a  black 
dog  with  white  hose  and  shoes  on  his  feet."  He  replied  that 
lie  did  not  see  a  Hack dog'm  the  guise  in  which  they  described 
him.     This  the  shepherd  could  honestly  affirm,  xbr  he  wt^ 
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not  obliged  to  understand  their  figurative  expressions;  and 
besides,  James  Howie  had  by  this  time  thrown  off  his  black 
coat,  and  his  hose  and  shoes,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him 
in  his  flight.  It  was  considered  as  rather  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  troopers  themselves  did  not  at  this 
moment  observe  Howie,  who  was  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  them,  running  bare-footed  and  begirt 
with  a  brown  vest.  But  though  they  lost  the  track  of  the 
fugitive,  they  noticed  another  shepherd  following  his  sheep 
on  the  waste,  and  pursued  him.  The  shepherd,  however, 
was  a  nimble  person,  and  though  they  followed  him  for 
several  miles,  they  lost  him;  and,  in  the  meantime,  James 
Howie  effected  his  escape.  When  the  troopers  had  wearied 
themselves  in  traversing  the  moor,  they  returned  to  Lochgoin 
and  plundered  the  house  of  everything  valuable;  for  these 
men  were  robbers  as  well  as  persecutors. 

Lochgoin,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  a  place  of 
common  resort  to  the  wanderers  who  in  those  times  were, 
for  conscience'  sake,  driven  from  their  homes.  Ministers 
and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
found  Lochgoin  an  asylum  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  Mr 
llenwick  on  one  occasion  visited  this  friendly  mansion  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  deserts.  His  shoes  were  worn 
to  tatters,  and  James  Howie,  who  loved  him  fur  his  Master's 
sake,  not  only  entertained  him  hospitably,  but  furnished  him 
with  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  to  fit  him  for  his  sojournings  in  the 
wilderness.  A  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  shall  not 
lose  its  reward;  and  James  Howie  was  blessed  in  his  i\rc^. 
Mr  Shiels  and  the  lairds  of  Kersland  and  Kinloch  frequented 
this  house,  and  spent  many  an  hour  cf  spiritual  intercourse 
with  its  inmates. 

.lames  Howie  refused  to  attend  the  curate  in  the  church 
of  Penwiok,  and  to  pay  tin;  cess  which  was  imposed  on  the 
subjects  tor  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Gospel  in  the 
fields;  and,  consequently,   ho  and  his  son   John  were   placed 

on  the  fugitive  roll,  ami  treated  ;is  outlaws.     Ee survived 

the  Revolution,  and  died  1691.    His  sou  John  reached  the 

age  "t"  ninety-one,  and   breathed  his  last   in    1755. 

Their  ashes  repose  in  the  rave  in  the  ohurchyard  of 

I'Vnu  i 

.James  Howie  never  became  s  member  of  the  Revolution 
Church;  because  it  was  not  based  on  the  principles  <>t"  tho 
Second  Reformation*  Mr  Fowlis,  the  first  minis;  rof  Fen« 
wick  after  the  Revolution,  held  many  a  conversation  with 

him  on  the  Mihjert,  hut  could  bring  him  to  no  aooommoda* 
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tion;  nor  were  the  conversations  which  even  Mr  Shiels  held 
with  him  attended  with  a  different  result. 

Near  the  end  of  his  days  he  drew  up  a  testimony,  after 
the  form  of  those  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  in  which  he 
expresses  his  adherence  to  the  work  of  reformation,  and 
strongly  testifies  against  the  defections  of  the  times. 

A  few  days  previous  to  his  death  his  mind  was  greatly 
clouded,  and  he  was  distressed  with  fears  respecting  his  in- 
terest in  the  Saviour.  He  told  his  sons,  that  if  he  died  in 
this  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  they  were  to  destroy  his  testi- 
mony; but  that  if  he  should  experience  a  deliverance,  they 
were  to  preserve  it.  The  desired  relief,  however,  was  granted ; 
and  he  enjoyed  much  of  the  Saviour's  presence  before  his 
departure.  Sitting  on  a  couch  near  the  fire,  with  his  wife 
and  children  about  him,  this  man  of  God  prayed  three  times 
with  a  heavenly  earnestness,  which  must  have  been  greatly 
edifying  to  all  present;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
prayer  he  cried  out,  "  He  is  come,"  alluding  to  the  gracious 
presence  of  the  Saviour,  who  had  condescended  to  visit  his 
servant  with  the  light  of  his  countenance — to  loose  his  bonds, 
and  to  fill  his  heart  with  joy.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
prayer,  which  was  only  about  half-an-hour  before  he  expired, 
he  cried  again,  "  He  is  come."  He  removed  from  the  world 
with  the  high  praises  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  mouth,  cele- 
brating the  free  grace  of  God  that  had  such  respect  to  poor 
sinners,  of  whom  he  deemed  himself  chief. 

This  godly  man  left  a  sweet  savour  behind  him.  He  was 
an  honest  witness  for  Jesus  Christ,  suffering  many  hardships 
in  his  cause;  and  when  he  came  to  his  end,  he  experienced 
the  same  consolations  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  blessed 
martyrs  on  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold- 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Grierson  of  Lagg — John  Dempster  of  Dairy 

Every  Scotsman  has  heard  of  the  notorious  Lagg,  of  perse- 
cuting memory.  In  his  wanton  cruelties  and  savage  manners 
he  was  second  to  none  in  the  period  in  which  he  lived — not 
even  to  Claverhouse  himself.  His  fame,  it  is  true,  was  of  a 
more  local  description  than  that  of  some  others  of  the  Cava- 
liers of  his  time;  but  the  terror  of  his  name  was  equally  great 
within  the  district  over  which  he  presided.  The  upper  parts 
of  Galloway  were  assigned  to  this  daring  champion  of  Prelatic 
usurpation,  as  the  locality  within  which  he  was  licensed  to 
roam  at  pleasure,  committing  havoc  where  he  saw  fit  on  the 
unoffending  people  of  God,  who  sought  only  to  be  permitted 
to  worship  him  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, and  agreeably  to  his  Word.  His  residence,  when  in 
Galloway  was  Garryhorn,  in  the  parish  of  Carsphairn;  in 
which  district,  :is  Wodrow  informs  us,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  two  garrisons  stationed,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peasantry  in  subjection.  This  fact  is  a  proof  that  there  ex- 
isted even  in  that  wild  part  of  the  country  a  goodly  host  of 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  in  order  to  suppress  whom  their 
enemies  saw  it  accessary  to  employ  measures  of  no  common 

severity.     If  Lagg  was  another  Claverhouse,  Peter  JVarson 

the  curate  was  another  Sharp.  This  man  lay  as  ■  grievous 
incubus  on  the  parish  of  Carsphaira;  and  his  vigilance  in 
detecting  the  Nonconformists,  and  in  communicating  infor- 
mation to  Lagg  and  others,  contributed  to   the  violent    death 

he  mat  with  in  his  own  house  the  circumstanoes  connected 
with  which  have  been  narrated  in  ;■  former  chapter. 

The  house  of  ( iiirryhorn  \\;is  the  hrad-i|iiai  tei  s  of   Lagg  in 

Carsphairn.  The  bed  on  which  he  slept  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  strongly  panelled  with  hoards  of  black  oak,  overlap- 
ping each  other  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  bouse.    There  was 
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formerly  at  the  foot  of  this  bed  a  sort  of  kennel,  in  which  he 
kept  a  number  of  dogs,  which  were  employed  both  in  hunt- 
ing and  in  scenting  out  the  hiding-places  of  the  wanderers. 
This  nuisance,  however,  has  long  since  been  removed,  and 
the  chamber  is  now  the  comfortable  dormitory  of  the  worthy 
shepherd  of  the  farm,  who  occupies  in  peace  the  identical 
bed  of  the  redoubted  persecutor.  Lagg  lived  after  the  Re- 
volution, and  long  after  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
persecution.  He  lived  a  dreaded  and  a  hated  object  by  the 
virtuous  peasantry  who  had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands. 
After  his  power  of  doing  mischief  was  taken  from  him,  he 
became  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  many,  so  that  a  sight 
of  the  persecutor  was  eagerly  sought  by  those  who  had  heard 
so  much  of  bim.  Among  others  who  were  solicitous  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  this  once  terrible  man,  was  the  servant  of 
Colonel  Vance  of  Barnbarroch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wigton. 
His  master  being  on  a  visit  to  Lagg,  the  young  man  made 
known  to  him  his  wish.  The  Colonel  told  him  that  he  would 
find  occasion  to  call  him  into  the  room  sometime  during  the 
evening.  When  he  was  called,  and  had  placed  himself  in  his 
master's  presence,  Lagg  turned  himself  round  in  his  chair 
and  thundered  out, "  Ony  AVhigs  in  Galloway  noo,  lad  ?  "  The 
attitude,  and  the  countenance,  and  the  voice,  made  an  im- 
pression which  remained  with  the  lad  till  his  latest  day. 

Lagg,  whose  hands  were  deeply  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen,  was  the  murderer  of  the  worthy  man  some 
of  the  incidents  of  whose  life  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

John  Dempster,  the  Covenanter,  lived  at  Garryyard,  in 
the  parish  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway.  He  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  tailor,  and  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  fought  at 
Bothwell  Bridge.  Being  a  noted  Nonconformist,  a  strict 
search  was  frequently  made  for  him  in  the  district  where  he 
resided.  So  intent  were  his  enemies  on  his  apprehension, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  house,  and  to  seek  an  abode 
in  the  woods  and  caves  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  selected 
a  hiding-place  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Black  Water,  a 
stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  silvery  Ken  a  few  miles 
above  the  village  of  Dairy.  The  cave  of  the  rock  in  which 
lie  lodged  was  the  place  where,  in  the  summer  months,  he 
plied  his  trade,  while  his  wife  conveyed  to  him  his  food  by 
stealth. 

On  one  occasion  his  wife,  in  the  evening  dusk,  had  brought 
him  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  having  learned  that  the 
enemy  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  persuaded  him  to 
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leave  his  retreat,  and  to  seek  shelter  for  one  night  under  his 
own  roof.  The  worthy  man  was  induced  to  visit  his  house- 
hold, in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  for 
a  few  hours  in  his  own  lowly  hut  without  interruption,  and 
then  to  return  in  the  morning  to  his  rocky  cell.  The  night, 
accordingly,  was  spent  without  the  intrusion  of  the  military, 
and  John,  after  the  morning's  repast,  and  after  the  accustomed 
family  devotions,  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  hiding-place 
by  the  purling  brook.  It  was  a  fine  morning;  and  his  wife^ 
whose  solicitude  for  her  husband's  welfare  was  incessantj 
went  to  the  front  of  the  house  to  ascertain  if  the  space  within 
the  field  of  her  vision  was  clear  of  the  wandering  troopers, 
who  were  frequently  abroad  at  all  seasons  seeking  to  surprise 
the  helpless  and  unwary.  As  she  cast  her  anxious  eye  afar 
over  the  landscape,  she  noticed  a  band  of  dragoons  marching 
at  their  utmost  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  The 
unwelcome  tidings  were  communicated  to  John,  who  lost  not 
a  moment  in  making  his  escape.  As  he  was  running  at  his 
full  stretch,  having  thrown  off  his  shoes  to  facilitate  his  flight, 
he  was  observed  by  the  horsemen,  who  pursued  him  hotly, 
and  fired  sevei'al  times  without  effect. 

John  fled  in  the  direction  of  Earndarrock  Wood,  a  thicket 
about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  his  house.  Between 
him  and  the  wood  there  lay  a  moss  or  space  of  boggy  ground, 
to  which,  when  the  dragoons  approached,  their  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested.  One  of  their  number,  however,  found  his 
way  round  by  the  end  of  the  morass,  and  spurring  furiously 
his  war-steed,  came  up  to  John  as  he  was  attempting  to 
scramble  over  the  dyke  that  surrounded  the  wood.  He  bad 
no  weapons  of  defence  ;  but  remembering  thai  he  had  with 
him  the  large  scissors  which  were  employed  in  cutting  tlio 
good  broad  cloth,  he  drew  them  from  his  pocket,  and  jnflt 
when  the  horse  had  neared  him  so  close  that  he  felt  his  head 
rubbing  and  pressing  OD  his  .shoulder,  he  drove,  with  the  force 
of  desperation,  the  sharp-pointed  instrument  into  the  animal's 
forehead.  The  violent  stroke  made  the  horse  rear  and  Spring 
to  the  one  side,  so  that  his  rider,  who  had  uplifted  his  sword 
to  strike,  was  cast  impetuously  on  the  ground.  This  over- 
throw afforded  John  time  to  dart  into  the  wood  before  the 
party  reached  the  spot*  The  troopers,  leaving  their  horses 
at  tin;  edge  of  the  wood,  pursued  him  on  foot  to  the  brink 
of  a  deep  ravine,  adown  the  rugged  sides  of  which  he  made 

his    way  with    all    possible    haste.       His   pursuers,    finding   it 

inconvenient  to  descend  after  him,  employed  themselves 
in  tumbling  large  fragments  of  rock   after  him;  but  Jbhu 
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escaped  unhurt,  and  having  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine,  concealed  himself  among  the  bushes. 

His  wife  witnessed  the  pursuit,  from  the  door  of  her  house, 
with  intense  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  feel- 
ings at  the  moment  she  saw  the  dragoon  reach  him,  before 
he  succeeded  in  entering  the  wood.  When,  however,  she 
observed  the  fall  of  the  trooper,  and  perceived  her  husband 
running  into  the  thicket,  her  hopes  revived.  Her  fears, 
however,  were  renewed,  when  she  saw  the  party  dismount 
and  dive  into  the  wood,  hunting  among  the  trees,  and  yelling 
like  bloodhounds  after  their  prey. 

In  a  short  time  they  emerged  from  the  plantation,  and 
returned  to  the  house,  where  the  afflicted  wife  and  children 
were  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  the  father.  The 
disappointed  troopers  declared  that  they  had  killed  the 
rebel  in  the  ravine,  and  had  left  his  mangled  body  among 
the  underwood.  They  enjoyed  a  malignant  satisfaction  in 
lacerating  the  good  woman's  feelings  to  the  uttermost,  who 
had  no  difficulty  in  believing  their  assertions  respecting  the 
murder.  Such  incidents  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the 
death  of  John  was  considered  as  nothing  new  nor  incredible, 
The  soldiers,  on  witnessing  the  excessive  affliction  of  the 
family,  wrought  all  manner  of  mischief,  eating  and  drinking 
at  their  will,  and  destroying  what  they  could  not  use. 

When  the  troopers  were  gone,  the  Ijousehold  gave  vent, 
without  restraint,  to  sincere  and  uncontrollable  sorrow. 
"  Come,  my  children,"  said  the  mother,  "  let  us  go  into  the 
wood  and  seek  the  bleeding  body  of  your  father,  who  has 
fallen  an  honoured  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  by  the  hands  of 
these  cruel  men."  The  sun  was  now  advancing  to  his  meri- 
dian height;  and  the  family,  a  weeping  company,  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  traverse  the  wood  in  every  direction.  The 
dragoons  were  now  out  of  sight,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  them,  as  they  had  de- 
clared they  had  now  perpetrated  the  murder  they  had  so 
long  sought  to  accomplish.  When  the  mother,  with  her 
children,  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  a  new  thought  struck 
her  in  a  moment,  and  she  stood  still  and  considered.  "  My 
dear  children,"  said  she,  "  it  has  even  now  occurred  to  me 
that  this  account  of  your  father's  death  by  the  dragoons  is 
probably,  after  all,  a  mere  fabrication  of  their  own,  to  serve 
a  purpose.  Perhaps  your  father  yet  lives,  and  is  in  safety  in 
some  undiscovered  hiding-place  in  the  ravine;  and  the  object 
of  these  unprincipled  men  may  be  to  send  us  in  search  of  him 
whom  they  could  not  find,  and  then  to  trace  our  steps  and 
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capture  him.  No  trust  can  be  put  in  the  statements  of  these 
men;  and  perchance  there  is  a  snare  laid  to  entrap  us."  It 
was  exactly  as  the  honest  woman  opined;  the  troopers  in- 
vented the  story  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  simple- 
hearted  cottagers,  that  through  their  means  they  might  the 
more  easily  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Still  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty;  and  the  surmises  of 
the  mother,  though  amounting  to  a  high  probability,  were 
not  fully  satisfactory,  and  the  afflicted  household  earnestly 
longed  for  the  shadows  of  the  evening.  John,  in  his  cavern, 
was  greatly  solicitous  about  his  family.  He  knew  that  the 
soldiers  would  be  chagrined  and  exasperated  at  the  disap- 
pointment they  had  met  with,  and  that,  therefore,  they  might 
vent  their  fury  on  his  helpless  wife  and  children.  He  durst 
not  move  from  his  retreat  so  long  as  the  light  of  day  con- 
tinued, lest  his  enemies  should  be  lying  in  wait  in  the  skirts 
of  the  wood,  ready  to  shoot  or  apprehend  him  on  his  first 
appearance.  With  impatient  look  he  watched  the  progress 
of  the  descending  sun,  that  under  the  cloud  of  night  he  might 
steal  cautiously  to  his  cottage  to  see  how  matters  stood  there, 
and  to  impart  the  joyful  intelligence  of  his  safety.  As  the 
distressed  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  making  preparation 
for  an  instant  departure  to  the  wood,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  object  of  their  solicitude  stood 
before  them.  The  surprise  and  the  gladness  of  the  house- 
hold were  indescribable;  the  affectionate  wife  fainted  in  her 
husband's  arms,  being  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  her 
emotions,  and  the  children  were  bathed  in  tears  of  joy.  The 
state  of  matters  was  rally  rehearsed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
liveliest  gratitude  was  expressed  to  the  great  Preserver  of 
life  by  this  pious  company. 

As  . John's  place  of  concealment  within  the  precincts  of  the 
wood  was  now  known  to  the  enemy,  it  wasobvions  that  they 
would  not  cease  to  rreqnent  the  spot  till  they  finally  succeeded 
in  their  object ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  agreed  thai  he  should 

seek'  a  j>l;ier  of  shelter  in  anoi  her  quarter.  There  was  an 
intimate   friend    of  his  a    sutl'erer  under   hiding,  who  had  ft 

care  in  ;i  hill  above  New  Galloway,  and  to  this  man  our 
worthy  resolved  to  pay  s  visit.  He  accordingly  lefl  his 
family  for  s  Beasou  went  in  qnesl  of  his  friend  Found  him 
in  his  hiding-place,  and  was  warmly  received  by  him. 

lie  had  not  long  remained  here  till  ho  received  Infon 
tion  tint  s  strict  search  was  to  be  made  on  the  mountain  by 

the  soldiers,  who,  it  was  supposed,  wee  conducted  \n  q  gpy 
who  seemed  to   bftVS   SOUIC    notion    of  tllO   hiding  pl:ee.      On 
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the  reception  of  this  friendly  caution,  John  and  his  friend 
left  the  cave  to  seek  concealment  elsewhere.  As  they  were 
traversing  the  hill  they  observed  a  company  of  troopers  who 
guided  by  an  informer,  were  coming  directly  to  the  cavern 
which  they  had  just  abandoned.  They  now  plainly  per- 
ceived that  the  warning  they  had  received  was  not  without 
ground,  and  that  their  only  security  lay  in  the  speed  of  their 
flight.  The  dragoons,  who  by  this  time  had  them  fully  in 
their  view,  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit.  The  fugitives 
directed  their  course  towards  Loch  Ken,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  which  stretches  along  the  valley,  in  the  line  of  the 
River  Ken,  below  New  Galloway.  They  next  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Balmaclellan,  and  were  about  to  ascend  the  little 
eminence  that  leads  to  the  village,  when  they  perceived  that 
they  were  out  of  their  enemies'  view ;  and  seizing  the  ad- 
vantage, they  turned  to  a  linn  in  the  Garple  Glen,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  were,  in  which  they  had 
formerly  found  shelter,  and  which  had  been  a  place  of  retreat 
to  many  a  wanderer  in  those  fearful  times.  They  reached 
the  cave  in  safety;  and  the  troopers  arrived  at  Balmaclellan, 
where  they  searched  every  house  in  which  they  supposed  the 
men  might  have  taken  refuge,  but  without  success,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  their  quarters  without  their  prey. 

The  place  in  which  the  cave  was  situated  was  a  deejs 
rugged  recess,  in  the  retirement  of  which  the  Gospel  had 
often  been  preached  by  the  outed  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Verner,  the  ejected  minister  of  Balmaclellan,  on  one  occa- 
sion preached  to  a  small  audience  in  this  place,  and  baptized, 
it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  six-and-thirty  children  at  one  time. 
The  baptismal  water  was  contained  in  the  hollow  basin  of  a 
rock;  from  which  circumstance  the  spot  received  the  name 
of  "  The  Holy  Linn,"  which  it  retains  till  this  day.  Mr 
Verner  was  one  of  those  excellent  men  who  maintained  the 
standard  of  truth  in  a  degenerate  age,  and  who  was  subjected 
to  many  privations  in  his  Master's  cause.  It  is  said  that  he 
accounted  the  union  of  his  daughter  iu  marriage  with  the 
curate  of  the  parish  as  one  of  the  greatest  trials  which 
befell  him  in  those  troublous  times.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at;  for  John  Row,  the  curate,  if  he  it  was  to  whom 
she  was  united,  was  a  very  bad  man,  and  one  who  la  the  end 
apostatized  to  Popery.  Mr  Verner  was  again  minister  of 
Balmaclellan  after  the  Revolution. 

We  come  now  to  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  John  Dempster,  by  the  cruel  hands  of  the  infamous 
Lagg.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  returning  in  the  even- 
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ing  twilight  from  his  place  of  concealment,  he  was  met  by  a 
party  of  Lagg's  men  on  Knockgree  Hill,  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  their  garrison  in  the  vicinity  of  the  persecutor's  resi- 
dence. John  descended  the  mountain  closely  pursued  by 
his  enemies,  and  crossed  the  Water  of  Deuch.  The  gloom 
of  the  evening,  however,  and  the  dark  heath  over  which  he 
was  fleeing,  perplexed  his  enemies,  and  in  their  bewilder- 
ment they  lost  his  track.  They  rode  round  and  round, 
backward  and  forward,  in  expectation  of  stumbling  iipon 
him  in  some  lurking-place,  but  were  disappointed,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  search.  John  sped  to  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Craighit,  where  he  found  shelter  for  the  night  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  Craighit  was  not  a  proper  place  for 
persons  in  John's  condition,  as  it  was  full  in  the  view  of 
Lagg  Castle;  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  greatly  fatigued 
and  overpowered,  and  perhaps  sickly,  he  never  would  have 
allowed  the  light  of  day  to  dawn  on  him  in  this  situation. 
Next  morning  Lagg  was  at  the  head  of  his  troopers  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  wanderers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  had  his  eye  on,  Craighit,  and  thinking  that  he  saw  an 
object  in  the  distance,  he  brought  his  telescope  to  assist  his 
vision,  and  by  this  means  he  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  John 
cowering  behind  a  rock  on  the  hill.  On  this  welcome  dis- 
covery he  instantly  divided  his  men  into  two  companies — the 
one  made  a  circuit  to  the  south,  and  the  other  to  the  west, 
with  a  view  to  circumvent  the  fugitive.  John  saw  their 
movements,  and  instantly  left  his  last  place  of  shelter  on 
earth.  The  scene  of  the  pursuit  was  in  full  view  of  the 
people  of  Carsphairn,  who  looked  on  with  absorbing  interest, 
and  with  deep  sorrow,  to  see  the  worthy  man  pursued  like  a 
partridge  on  the  mountain.  Jle  Left  Craighit,  crossed  the 
Garry  Burn,  and  hastened  to  reach  the  Bow  Hill,  with  the 

intention  of  sliding  down  the  hack  part  of  it  into  Loch  Doon, 

if  perchance  he  might  there  find  another  hiding-place. 

The  dragoons  were  pursuing  with  the  utmost  eagerness, 
and  as  hilariously  as  if  they  had  been  in  keen  ohase  alter  the 
furtive  reynard.  Lagg  stood  below  in  sight  of  his  men,  where 
he  had  a  full  view  01  all  thai  was  passing  on  the  hill;  and 
when,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers 
lost  sigh!  of  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  he  made  signs  to 
them,  and  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to 
follow.  When  John  reached  the  Bo*  Hill,  be  became  fully 
aware  of  bii  situation,  and  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
escape,  as  his  pursuerawere  jusi  at  hand.  He  mined  the 
'it,  however,  and  ran  along  it  to  ;>  considerable  disi 
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to  a  point  called  the  Meaul  Hill.  Here  the  dragoons  in  two 
divisions  met  and  closed  him  in.  He  was  now  entirely  in 
the  power  of  his  ferocious  enemies,  who  exulted  in  their 
success  as  joyously  as  if  they  had  seized  the  richest  prize. 
The  poor  captive,  panting  and  exhausted,  was  allowed  no 
time  to  kneel  on  the  heath  in  prayer,  nor  to  commit  his  soul 
formally  to  Him  in  whose  presence  he  was  ahout  to  appear 
as  a  sufferer  in  His  cause.  But  though  this  favour  was 
not  granted,  he  was  not  unprepared.  He  had  sought  the 
Saviour  before,  and  he  had  found  him,  and  now  he  was 
ready  when  called  on  to  die  in  defence  of  his  truth.  His  cap- 
ture and  death  were  almost  instantaneous,  for  the  merciless 
troopers  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thus  fell  a  good  man  who  had  endured  many  hardships, 
and  braved  many  storms  of  persecution,  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  died  an  honoured  witness  for  Christ,  and  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  the  worthy  people  of  the  district  in  which 
he  was  known. 

There  is  to  be  seen  on  the  solitary  mountain  a  rude  stone 
which  marks  the  place  where  he  fell,  and  under  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  his  ashes  repose ;  as  it  was  common  in  those  times 
to  bury  the  mangled  body  of  the  martyrs  in  the  identical 
spot  where  their  blood  was  shed.  "  The  mosses  and  the  moors 
of  Scotland  are  flowered  with  martyrs." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Lagg  at  Airdoch — Glen  of  Dunscore — M'Caig  of  Milton — Incident. 

The  estate  of  Airdoch,  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway, 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  persecution,  possessed  by  Major  Robert 
Stewart,  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  son 
Robert  was,  along  with  three  of  his  companions,  killed  by 
Claverhouse  at  the  Water  of  Dee,  in  1684.  lie  was  a  youth 
of  rare  godliness,  and  sustained  a  character  so  unimpeach- 
able that  his  very  enemies  applauded  him;  and  even  Claver- 
house,  after  he  had  shot  him,  was  forced  to  exclaim  :  "  Stew- 
art's soul  now  sings  in  heaven  1"  The  death  of  this  young 
gentleman  left  a  sting  in  the  breast  of  the  persecutor  similar 
to  that  he  experienced  a  few  months  after  this,  when  he  shot, 
with  his  own  hand,  John  Brown  of  Priesthillon  the  bent  be- 
fore his  door.  The  murderers  of  the  holy  men  who  testified 
in  behalf  of  truth  during  this  trying  period,  had  sometimes  a 
difficult  task  to  smother  their  convictions  of  the  innoeency  of 
their  victims,  whom  their  wanton  cruelty  laid  bleeding  at 
their  feet.  Their  character,  when  contrasted  with  tin-  ex- 
cellency of  those  whom  they  despoiled  of  their  lives,  fre- 
quently appeared  even  to  themselves  bo  hideous,  thai  they 

could  scarcely  bear  the  sight  ;  :md  so  pained  sometimes  were 
they  with  the  acute  sense  of  their  baseness,  that  the  feeling 
was  past  endurance  ;   but  they  succeeded  in  tearing  the  arrow 

of  oonviotion  from  their  hearts,  and  the  rankling  wound  1000 

closed,   and   their  couseienee  gave  them    little  annovance — 

they  drowned  reflection  In  deep  carousals,  and  hardened  one 

anot  her  in  u  ickedness.      The  troopers,  it   would  appear,  from 

a  conviction  of  their  impieties,  verily  believed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  hell  woidd  he  their  inevitable  portion,  as  their  con- 
versation plainly  testified.     N<>  words  were  more  frequently 

in  their  mouths  than  the  "  del  'il,  hell,  and  dan  mat  ion."    When 

any  of  their  number  died,  they  had  do  hesitation  in  asserting 
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that  they  were  gone  clown  to  perdition,  and  as  little  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  that  they  themselves  would  follow  to  the 
pit  of  misery  in  their  turn.  Instances  from  the  histories  of 
the  period  might  he  adduced  in  proof  of  these  statements. 
The  following,  from  "  Naphtali,"  may  here  be  given:  "In 
the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  when  one  Captain  Fin,  a  horse- 
man, died,  one  of  his  companions  coming  to  see  him,  and 
finding  him  dead,  came  near,  and  rudely  gripping  the  dead 
man,  used  this  horrid  expression:  'What,  devil!  art  thou 
dead,  man?  and  did  not  tell  me  before,  that  I  might  have 
sent  a  letter  to  hell  with  thee  (to  such  a  comrade  of  his  as 
lie  named,  who  had  lately  died  before),  to  take  up  my  winter 
charters.'"  Such  was  the  style  of  these  men  in  speaking  of 
the  other  world,  and  in  looking  forward  to  their  condition  in 
a  future  state.  They  lived  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  God, 
and  spent  their  days  in  riotous  blasphemy,  and  they  had 
nothing  before  them  but  "  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
and  fiery  indignation  to  devour  them."  These  men  were  the 
fit  agents  of  hell  in  doing  the  work  of  Satan,  in  killing  the 
saints  of  God,  and  in  making  havoc  of  all  that  was  good  in 
the  land. 

Airdoch,  like  many  of  the  smaller  mansion-houses  in  those 
times,  had  a  court-yard  before  it,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
A  strong  gate  closed  the  entrance,  which  was  also  defended 
by  a  powerful  watch-dog,  which  failed  not  to  give  faithful 
warning  on  the  approach  of  strangers.  On  one  occasion, 
Lagg,  with  a  company  of  troopers,  paid  a  visit  to  Airdoch, 
for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  some  of  the  obnoxious  in- 
mates. The  party,  in  their  usual  rude  and  blustering  style, 
broke  open  the  gate  without  ceremony,  and  rushed  uproari- 
ously into  the  court.  The  family  within  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  military,  and  were  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
faithful  watch-dog  considered  his  province  invaded  by  a 
company  of  persons  who  had  no  right  to  intrude  themselves, 
and  he  became  cmite  outrageous,  and  attacked  with  desperate 
energy  whatever  came  in  his  way.  Troopers,  and  swords, 
and  muskets,  he  recked  not — he  was  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  dwelling,  and  he  was  determined  to  wage  war  with  all 
indiscriminately.  Lagg  seemed  to  be  both  amused  and  angry 
with  the  animal,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  his  rough  way:  "Do 
you  see  what  sort  of  lap-dogs  these  Whigs  keep!"  On  this 
the  clog  flew  at  the  commander,  who  probably  was  attempt- 
ing to  chastise  him  with  his  whip,  and  seizing  him  by  his 
military  cloak,  pulled  him  so  furiously,  that  he  dragged  him, 
with  all  his  warlike  accoutrements,  in  one  fell  clash  on  the 
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ground.  Here  the  haughty  Cavalier  lay  ingloriously  under 
the  feet  of  the  dog,  which  stood  over  him,  and  would  have 
torn  his  heart  out  of  his  body  had  not  the  dragoons  inter 
fered.  But  even  they  were  not  at  first  competent  to  the  re- 
lease of  their  valorous  chieftain;  for  the  dog  pertinaciously 
refused  to  let  go  his  victim.  They  durst  not  touch  him,  lest 
he  should  turn  on  them  with  equal  fury — they  durst  not  strike 
him  with  their  swords,  lest  they  should  wound  their  master — 
they  durst  not  fire,  lest  the  shot  should  miss  its  aim,  and  pass 
through  the  body  of  him  whom  they  wished  to  succour.  Pro- 
bably the  soldiers  enjoyed  the  sport  not  a  little,  and  they  had, 
perhaps,  no  objections  to  see  a  man  humbled  whom  it  was 
impossible  they  could  respect ;  and  as  there  is  no  real  friend- 
ship among  wicked  men,  they  might  have  no  serious  misgiv- 
ing at  witnessing  the  discomfiture  of  one  whose  cruelty,  as  it 
extended  so  largely  to  others,  could  not  fail  in  occasionally 
reaching  themselves.  How  the  dog  was  disengaged,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  when  Lagg  rose  to  his  feet,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  left  the  scene  of  his  ignominious  defeat. 

The  treatment  which  Lagg  received  from  the  dog  in  the 
close  of  Airdoch  was  very  different  from  what  the  honest 
farmer  of  Lochenkit  received  from  his  dog  on  his  return  from 
a  long  banishment  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  After  his 
release  he  hastened  home  to  visit  his  family,  of  whose  cir- 
cumstances, during  his  long  absence,  he  was  entirely  ignorant. 
He  drew  near  his  house  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  his  wife  math1  her  appearance.  He  asked 
if  si  "  could  entertain  a  stranger  for  a  night.    She  replied, 

that  she  was  but  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  many 
years  ago  been  torn  from  her  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence, 
and  that  she  was  not  fond  of  receiving  into  her  lonely  dwell- 
ing persons   with  whom  she  was  not  acquainted.     In  the 

meantime  his  favourite  dog,  now  worn   out  with  age,  scented 

his  old  master,  and  springing  from  the  hearth,  bounded  to 

the   door,  and    Leapt,  in  his  former  fondling   manner,  on  his 

breast  and  shoulders,  and  displays  d,  by  every  freak  and 
gesture,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Btranger,  and 
the  excess  of  his  joy  a;    the  meeting.    The  gudewife  was 

astonished  at  the  cireuiu -lanee,  and  looking  at  the  dog  and 
t  hen  at  the  man,  she  exclaimed :  u  My  husband  I"    Pro\  idonco 

had  sent  him  back,  after  a  long  separation,  having  protected 

him  in  a  thousand   perils,   to  Visit  hi>   heme  and  to 

household.    The  ,  this  worthy  man,  whose  name 

was  (irier,  are  to  tins  day  resident  in  Ul  t,  and  bv 

them  the 
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Lagg  and  Claverhouse  were  intimate  friends,  companions 
in  wickedness,  who  delighted  in  debauchery  and  profanity, 
in  pillaging  and  in  bloodshed.  Two  characters  more  fitted 
for  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.  Galloway,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandale,  was 
the  wide  field  over  which  they  roamed,  committing  all  kinds 
of  wickedness,  and  perpetrating  the  most  unrestrained  acts 
of  injustice,  rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  district  appointed  them 
by  the  council  was  considered  by  them  as  their  appropriate 
kingdom,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased,  without  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account,  and  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  peasantry. 
The  names  of  these  two  men  were  terrible  to  the  people, 
and  their  coming  to  any  place  was  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  visitation  of  a 
pestilence;  and  men  fled  at  the  very  report  of  them  as  from 
an  invading  army,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  mountain  deserts 
and  in  the  caves  and  holes  of  the  earth.  The  distress  of  the 
people  in  certain  localities  is  scarcely  conceivable;  and  this 
distress  was  owing  simply  to  the  lawless  ravages  of  these 
unprincipled  Cavaliers,  who  rioted  in  mischief,  and  enriched 
themselves  by  the  spoliation  of  their  countrymen.  It  would 
be  saying  too  little  merely  to  affirm  that  the  council  winked 
at  the  villanies  perpetrated  by  the  troopers  throughout  the 
land,  for  their  procedure  was  positively  sanctioned  by  that 
infamous  court.  The  members  of  the  council  plotted  mischief 
in  the  secrecy  of  their  chambers,  or  in  the  hours  of  their 
disgraceful  carousals,  and  what  they  plotted  they  commis- 
sioned their  emissaries  to  execute.  Wicked  as  the  council 
were,  their  agents  were  equally  so;  and  if  the  leading  actors 
in  this  crusade  were  bad  men,  their  subordinate  instruments 
were  still  worse — the  subalterns  in  the  army  imitated  their 
commanders,  and  even  outstripped  them  in  proficiency  in 
vice,  and  in  all  degradation  of  conduct  and  character. 

The  names  of  Lagg  and  Claverhouse  are  to  this  day  almost 
as  familiar  in  the  cottages  of  the  south  of  Scotland  as  in  the 
times  in  which  they  lived;  and  this  shows  the  dreadful  no- 
toriety as  persecutors  to  which  these  men  had  attained.  Not 
only  were  they  and  the  rest  of  their  order  feared  by  the 
Nonconformists — they  were  equally  dreaded  by  those  of  their 
own  party.  The  farmers  and  little  lairds,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious profession,  were,  in  common  with  others,  frequently 
subjected  to  their  pillagings  and  unceremonious  intrusions, 
whenever  it  served  their  purpose.  These  two  companions 
in  sin  emboldened  each  other  in  their  wickedness,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  till  they  reached  such  proficiency 
in  iniquity  as  to  leave  far  behind  them  many  of  their  com- 
petitors in  the  career  of  crime.  No  deed  of  ruffianism  was 
too  daring  for  these  men,  and  no  atrocity  too  revolting  and 
fierce.  Their  names  have  been  transmitted  with  indelible 
infamy  to  posterity.  It  will  be  long  before  the  south  of. 
Scotland  forget  that  such  men  shed  profusely,  and  without 
remorse,  the  blood  of  a  pious  ancestry,  whose  only  fault  was 
"  non-compliance  with  a  wicked  time." 

In  their  ramblings  through  the  country  they  brought  terror 
and  ruin  to  many  a  hearth,  dragging  the  parents  from  the 
children,  and  the  children  from  the  parents.  These  associates 
in  crime  came  one  day,  in  their  raids,  to  a  place  called  the 
Glen  of  Dunscore,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  family  who 
was  suspected  of  harbouring  the  outcasts,  to  see  what  might 
be  acquired  by  way  of  pillage;  for  they  were  mean  men,  and 
guilty  of  low  acts  of  theft,  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
gentlemen — gentlemen  !  that  title  never  befitted  them.  It 
was  on  a  fine  day  in  harvest,  and  all  belonging  to  the  house 
were  in  the  field,  gathering  the  yellow  treasures  of  autumn. 
The  field,  it  would  appear,  in  which  the  reapers  were  em- 
ployed, was  not  in  sight  of  the  troopers,  otherwise  it  is  likely 
they  would  have  visited  it  first,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
ing  those  whom  they  wished  to  secure,  or  at  least  to  inter- 
rogate them  respecting  the  wanderers.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  house,  no  person  was  within  but  a  little  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  Claverhouse  was  artful,  and  could  easily 
'issuine  a  great  deal  of  apparent  gentleness  of  manner,  and 

by  this  means  he  could  throw  unsuspecting  people  off  their 
guard,  and  expiscate  all  he  wished  to  know;  but  Lagg  was 
blustering  and  imperious,  and  at  ton.  pted  to  gain  his  object 
hv  frOWni  and  threntenings.  Be  BOCOflted  the  child,  and 
asked  some  (piestions  respecting  the  sort  of  people  that  l'n- 
quented  the  house,  and  if  she  ever  rallied  food  to  people  in 
the    fields— to  which  (piestions    no   sat  islactory  answers  were 

returned,  further  than  that  she  carried  porridge  to  the  herd- 
dot,  when  be  could  not  leave  the  cows  in  the  fields;  and 

thai    as  to  tin-    night    LodgeTS   she    knew  nothing,  because   she 

went  early  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  till  the  morning.     I 

considered  this  as  an  e\  a  -ion,  and  began  to  storm  at  the  eh  i  Id, 

and  threatened  to  ihooi  her  on  the  spot,    <>n  this  she  burst 

into    tears,   ami    cried    vehement  1  J  .      "YOO    have   spoiled    the 

play  entirely,"  said  Claverhouse;  *  the  will  now  aaj  anything, 
be  it   right  or  wrong,  i<>  save  her  life."     When  they  were 

uone,   the  girl    ran  to  the  har\  e  t  held  to   tell  what    had  hap- 
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pened.  The  reapers  were  alarmed,  and  dreading  aseeoiui 
visit  from  the  party,  betook  themselves  to  their  hiding-places. 
The  chief  place  of  resort  in  cases  of  alarm,  was  an  old  kiln 
at  the  end  of  the  barn,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  number  of  persons  at  a  time,  and  was  considered 
as  a  place  of  great  safety  by  the  family.  Here  they  con- 
cealed themselves  till  they  thought  all  danger  was  over.  In 
such  painful  and  precarious  circumstances  were  our  ancestors 
placed! — they  could  not  pursue  their  occupations  in  the  house 
nor  in  the  field  with  safety,  because  strolling  military  bands, 
like  plundering  and  murdering  banditti,  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  land. 

But  Claverhouse  had,  in  the  south,  other  companions  in 
iniquity  besides  Lagg.  Lowrie  of  Maxwelltown  was  one  of 
his  associates,  a  person  whom  Wodrow  denominates  "  a  blood- 
thirsty man."  The  small  lairds  who  abetted  the  measures  of 
the  persecuting  party,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  lands, 
were  the  means  of  immense  annoyance  and  distress  in  their 
awn  localities.  They  acted  like  little  tyrants,  and  laboured 
strenuously  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  in  power, 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage.  The  lairds,  and  the  curate*, 
and  the  dragoons,  were  the  three  grand  instruments  of  mischief 
in  the  landward  parts;  so  that  the  oppression  of  the  country 
was  very  great. 

The  Milton  of  Tynron  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  a  worthy 
man  of  the  name  of  M'Caig.  His  leanings  toward  the  cove- 
nanting cause  were  well  known,  and  being  a  small  proprietoi , 
something  was  to  be  had  by  the  voracious  plunderers  in  case 
of  his  conviction.  Claverhouse  and  Lowrie  agreed  to  sur- 
prise the  dwelling  of  this  honest  man,  and  to  make  him  their 
captive.  They  accordingly  approached  the  place  in  as  stealthy 
a  manner  as  possible,  lest  the  object  of  their  search  should 
by  any  means  elude  them.  When  they  came  to  the  house, 
M'Caig  was  concealed  in  a  garret.  The  stair  by  which  the 
ascent  was  made  to  this  place  was  in  a  decayed  and  crazy 
state,  and  could  be  ventured  on  only  by  those  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  condition.  A  full-grown  person 
leaning  his  entire  weight  on  it,  would  have  brought  the  whole 
to  the  floor  with  a  crash,  to  the  endangering  of  life  and  limb. 
When  Claverhouse  had  accomplished  a  strict  search  in  the 
under  part  of  the  house,  he  proposed  to  ascend  the  garret  to 
ascertain  what  could  be  found  there.  He  approached  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  nimble  flight 
to  the  attics,  when  Mrs  M'Caig  cried  that  the  steps  would 
tiive  way.     This  to  the  Cavalier  seemed  to  intimate  that  there 
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was  somewhat  in  the  loft  she  did  not  wish  to  be  discovered, 
and  therefore  he  was  more  bent  on  attempting  the  ascent. 
He  placed  his  foot  firmly  on  the  lowest  step,  and  then  on  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  the  frail  framework  began  to  creak,  and 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  instantly  giving  way.  Lowrie  cried, 
and  Claverhouse  clung  to  his  dubious  position  on  the  ascent, 
fearing  to  move  either  up  or  down  lest  he  should  be  preci- 
pitated, with  the  fragments  of  the  ladder  to  the  floor.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  cautiously  reaching  the  ground,  leav- 
ing the  garret  and  its  contents  unmolested.  When  they  found 
the  ascent  impracticable,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  reach- 
ing upwards  with  the  full  length  of  the  arm,  inserted  the 
sharp  points  between  the  open  spaces  of  the  boards,  through 
which  they  thrust  their  glittering  blades,  if  peradventnre 
they  might  by  this  means  discover  M'Caig  concealed  on  the 
floor  above.  And  they  were  right  in  their  conjectures,  and 
almost  unerring  in  probing  the  very  spot  where  he  lay,  foi 
the  point  of  one  of  the  swords  grazed  his  knees,  piercing  his 
clothes  through  and  through  without  wounding  him.  Had  the 
sword  been  thrust  upward  a  few  inches  onward  in  the  same 
line,  it  would  have  entered  his  bowels  or  some  other  vital 
part,  and  the  wound  might  have  proved  mortal;  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  dripping  of  the  blood  through  the  crevices  must 
have  revealed  the  secret  of  his  hiding-place,  and  then  his 
capture  was  certain.  Having,  however,  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt, the  men  of  blood  withdrew,  and  M'Caig,  at  his  own 
convenience,  descended  from  his  retreat. 

The  name  of  Lagg,  when  anything  suggests  itself  respect- 
ing him,  cannot  easily  be  passed  by.  He  was  one  day  ad- 
vancing with  his  troopers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auldgirth 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Nith  about  eight  miles  above  the 
town  of  Dumfries.  It  was,  we  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
where  the  bridge  now  stands;  fori!  existed  not  in  those  days, 
when  men  in  peril  had  to  pass  the  flooded  streams  without 
such  aids.  The  scenery  around  thisspol  is  enchanting.  The 
lands  of  I  .lack  wood,  a  finely  cultivated  estate,  stretching  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nith,  and  the  pleasant  mansion-house  situated 
not  far  from  tin1  margin  of  the  stream,  are  the  admiral  ion  and 
delight  of  every  traveller  who  passes  this  sweet  vale,  in  the 
d.i  \  i  of  I  Agg,  there  were  none  of  the  improvements  nov<  !  i  i- 
ble  in  (ids  lovely  locality ;  still  the  natural  soenerj  was  fine, 
and  oould  not  tail  to  arresi  the  ; 1 1 1 . ■  1 1 { it >i i  of  '  \tii  the  uncul- 
tivated t  roopers.     Lagg  was  descending  a  road,  through  what 

is  called  the  (Yainov   Wood,  leading  with  him  a  helpless  |.ri- 

The  circumstance  became  known,  and  a  friend  of  the 
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captive  bent  on  his  rescue,  concealed  himself  in  the  wood  by 
the  side  of  the  highway,  with  the  full  determination  even  to 
peril  his  own  life  in  attempting  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
his  friend.  Accordingly,  when  the  party  came  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  place  where  the  man  had  secreted  himself,  he 
sprang  with  a  shout  from  the  thicket,  and  demanded  the 
release  of  the  captive.  Lagg,  probably  having  but  few  men 
with  him,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  thinking  that  in  all 
likelihood  a  company  of  men  were  concealed  in  the  under- 
wood, and  prepared  to  fire  from  the  secrecy  of  their  ambus- 
cade, if  he  should  happen  to  manifest  the  least  resistance, 
complied,  and  delivered  the  prisoner  to  the  assailant.  His 
fedcs  prevailed,  arid  his  courage  fell  before  the  valorous 
bearing  of  the  Covenanter,  who  generously  endangered  his 
own  life  to  save  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


•*ohn"Wiliison  of  Crawford — Conventicle  at  Normangiri — M'Cw 
of  Carsphairn. 

Joitn  Willison  was  tenant  of  Glengeith,  in  the  ancient  parish 
of  Crawford,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  The  aspect 
of  this  parish  is  very  wild.  Vast  tracts  of  moorland  and  dark 
heathy  mountains  constitute  its  general  appearance.  In 
ancient  times  its  glens  and  straths  were  thickly  covered 
with  wood.  The  sterility  of  its  surface,  however,  is  largely 
compensated  by  the  richness  of  its  minerals.  The  valuable 
veins  of  lead  which  are  imbedded  in  its  rugged  hills  have 
been  for  ages  past  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  In 
the  streams  and  rills  of  this  upland  waste,  gold  in  no  small 
quantities  has  been  found.  The  localities  contiguous  to  Craw- 
ford on  the  south  were  equally  rich  in  gold,  and  hence  they 
were  termed  by  the  ancients,  "  God's  treasure-house  in  Scot- 
land." The  four  principal  streams,  compared  by  them  to  the 
four  rivers  in  Eden,  in  which  the  golden  particles  were  chiefly 
found,  wef*  Glengonar,  Short  Cleuch,  Alennock,  and  Wnn- 
lock.  The  gold  found  in  Glengonar  \\;is  of  a  pale  colour; 
that  found  in  Short  Clench  was  red;  the  gold  of  Mennock 
w;is  rough;  and  that  got  in  Wanlock  is  nol  characterized. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
hundreds  of  men  were  occasionally  employed  in  collecting 

♦  his   precious   metal;  and  when  its  quality  was  tested,  it  was 

found  to  vary  from  do  less  than  .t'7<>'.<Mio  to  £136,000  per 

♦  on.  The  gold-gathering,  however,  is  nol  new  practised,  ex- 
cepting On   a    Very  small  scale,  by  a  few   had  miners,  merely 

for  amusement. 

The   place   of  John   Willison's  residence  WtS  in  the  moor- 
lands    retreats  when"  much  of  the  pietj  ami  worth  of  our 

native  land    in  times   of  religions   oppression    BOUght  refuge. 

The  parish  of  Crawford  was  favoured  with  the  valuable  minis. 
trations  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Hamilton,  who,  under  the  wma 
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of  the  Indulgence,  preacned  ttiu  Gospel  to  the  children  of 
the  desert.  Many  a  genuine  Christian,  it  would  appear,  was 
reared  under  his  ministry;  for  after  his  removal  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  garrison  in  this  wild  locality.  The 
establishment  of  a  garrison  was  always  the  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  numerous  race  of  Nonconformists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  says  much  for  the  faithfulness  and  success  of 
the  incumbents  in  the  respective  parishes  of  Carsphairn  and 
Crawford,  that  in  these  secluded  districts  the  persecutors 
were  obliged  to  locate  a  military  force  to  overawe  the  pea- 
santry. Many  a  holy  man  had,  in  those  times  of  distress, 
his  home  in  the  glens  and  wilds  of  Crawford,  where  com- 
munion was  held  with  God  and  with  his  saints.  The  deserts 
toward  the  source  of  the  Clyde  were  a  wide  field,  which  was 
painfully  traversed  by  the  feet  of  many  a  lonely  wanderer 
who  fled  to  the  moors  and  uplands  from  the  face  of  the  de- 
stroyer. 

Not  far  from  the  residence  of  John  Willison  are  to  be  seen 
the  traces  of  a  magnificent  Roman  encampment ;  this  is 
at  Gadenica  on  Little  Clyde,  an  ancient  Celtic  town  that 
for  ages  was  lost  to  antiquarian  research,  but  of  which  the 
site  has  now  been  discovered.  The  Damnii,  a  British  tribe 
that  spread  from  the  shores  of  the  Western  Seas,  and  filled 
the  glens  and  straths  of  Upper  Clydesdale,  had  here  a  strong- 
hold, and  a  well-peopled  town.  No  stranger,  in  surveying  the 
bleak  sceue,  would  ever  imagine  that  Roman  hosts  and  Celtic 
clans  once  filled  this  wilderness  with  a  busy  population,  where 
now  only  a  single  farm-steading,  or  a  solitary  shepherd's  hut, 
is  to  be  seen. 

John  Willison  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and 
warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  suffering  party.  He 
endured  much  hardship  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles 
as  a  Covenanter;  and  seldom  durst  he,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  garrison  in  the  parish,  sleep  a  night  in  his  own 
house.  He  resorted  to  hiding-places  among  the  hills,  where 
he  concealed  himself  from  the  vigilance  of  his  euemies.  His 
own  precarious  situation  taught  him  to  exercise  a  deeeper 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-sufferers,  who,  like  himself,  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  dwellings.  His  door  was  ever 
open  to  admit  the  wanderers  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
deserts  in  his  vicinity.  In  order  to  accommodate  with  greater 
security  those  who  occasionally  visited  his  house  for  shelter, 
he  built,  close  to  the  back  of  the  cow-house,  a  small  room, 
iuto  which  he  made  an  entrance  from  the  inside  through  the 
wail,  Hose  by  the  cow-stalls,  and  this  aperture  he  covered 
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with  a  plaid.  This  apartment,  which  was  named  the  Shunam- 
mite's  chamber,  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs,  and  was  altogether  a  very  comfortable  hiding-place, 
and  afforded  a  tolerable  degree  of  security.  In  this  asylum 
the  good  Cargill  often  found  a  retreat,  in  which  he  spent  many 
a  solitary  but  pleasant  hour.  But  others  besides  Cargill  found 
refuge  here.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  one  Kent,  said 
to  be  a  preacher,  who  frequently  concealed  himself  within  it. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  in  some  measure  known  to 
the  soldiers,  who  on  one  occasion  came  to  apprehend  him  in 
Willison's  house.  Kent,  who  had  been  lingering  for  some 
days  about  the  place,  frequently  employed  himself  in  angling 
in  the  rivulets.  One  day,  having  habited  himself  in  the 
smearing  clothes  of  his  worthy  host,  he  withdrew  to  a  neigh- 
bouring stream  to  amuse  and  refresh  himself  in  wiling  the 
silvery  trout  from  its  limpid  waters.  He  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness — far  removed  from  human  habita- 
tions; but,  retired  as  was  the  place,  he  could  not  elude  the 
troopers,  who  found  their  way  to  glen,  moss,  and  mountain,  in 
their  raids,  traversing  the  locality  in  every  direction.  Ac- 
cordingly,  a  strolling  party  of  horsemen  encountered  Kent  as 
he  was  bending  over  the  stream,  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
occupation.  His  disguise  saved  him  from  instant  capture, 
and  perhaps  from  instant  death.  The  party  had  no  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  the  man  they  were  seeking,  and  were  mov- 
ing past  without  accosting  him,  when  one  cried  out :  "  That 
fellow  there  has  got  a  set  of  Kent's  teeth  in  his  mouth."  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  his  teeth,  and  that  they  wore  regarded  as  the  well- 
known  mark  of  the  man.  "  My  teeth !"  replied  Kent,  "  what 
is  there  about  my  teeth  more  than  another  man's'"  The 
sharpness  of  liis  manner,  and  his  undaunted  hearing,  lulled 
suspicion,  and  one  of  the  party  exclaimed:  u  It*  this  w  ere  Kent, 
instead  of  fishing  here,  he  would  he  praying  and  sighing  he- 

siile  the  brook."  The  remark  seemed  appropriate,  and  the 
dragoons,  jeering  and  jesting,  marched  on  without  taking 
further  notice  of  him. 

The  soldiers  proceeded  to  (ilongcith,  in  quest  of  "YYillison. 
The  honest  man,  however,  was  m>t  within  when  they  arrived 

—he  was  in  his  rotreai  among  the  hills.    They  accomplished, 

however,   their   Usual    search,    thrusting    their    sharp-pointed 

iwordsand  daggers  into  the  bed-clothes,  and  underneath  the 
bed,  exploring  every  nook  and  corner  where  there  was  the 
least  likelihood  of  concealment.  When  they  urn  that  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  they  wrought,  In  their  uproarious  way. 
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all  manner  of  mischief,  by  way  of  amusement  to  themselves. 
In  their  madness  they  seized  a  basket  full  of  clothes  and 
placed  it  deliberately  on  the  fire,  where  in  a  moment  it  was 
in  a  blaze.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was  at  this  time 
near  the  hour  of  her  confinement,  was  in  great  distress,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  men  on  the  impropriety  of  their  con 
duct.  Her  remonstrances,  however,  only  tended  to  excite 
them  to  acts  of  greater  folly  and  outrage,  and  they  threat- 
ened, in  angry  tones,  to  place  her  by  the  blazing  basket  on 
the  fire.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  she,  "  but  your  wickedness 
would  prompt  you  to  the  perpetration  of  such  an  act,  did  not 
the  providence  of  God  restrain  you •  but  without  his  divine 
permission  you  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  my  head."  The  rois- 
tering troopers  having  wearied  themselves  with  their  pranks 
of  mischief,  left  the  place  in  quest  of  other  adventures. 

John  Willison,  though  greatly  harassed  in  those  troublous 
times,  escaped  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  lived  a  number 
of  years  after  the  Revolution.  His  dust  lies  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Crawford. 

He  had  two  daughters,  Janet  and  Bessy,  who  maintained 
the  principles  and  walked  in  the  steps  of  their  parents. 
The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Janet,  in  reference  to  tha 
expulsion  of  the  curate  of  Crawford.  This  man,  like  the 
curate  of  Kirkbride,  in  Nithsdale,  lay  as  a  heavy  incubus  on 
the  parish,  of  which  the  people  were  determined  to  rid  them- 
selves as  soon  as  practicable. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  stout  men,  it  is  said,  having 
arrayed  themselves  in  women's  apparel,  presented  them- 
selves one  Sabbath  in  the  church  of  Crawford,  when  the 
offensive  curate  was  officiating,  and  requested  him  to  leave 
the  place.  As  he  did  not  appear  to  be  very  hasty  in  obey- 
ing the  summons,  the  party  proceeded  to  drag  him  from  his 
station;  and  Janet  Willison,  seizing  him  firmly  by  the  arm, 
drew  him  from  the  pulpit,  the  door  of  which  she  shut  behind 
him,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  wish  that  no  other 
Prelatic  incumbent  might  ever  again  address  an  audience 
from  that  place.  Janet  was  a  heroine  who  shrunk  neither 
from  suffering  nor  from  acting  in  the  cause  she  had  warmly 
and  conscientiously  espoused. 

"  Tyrants  ! 
Thought  ye  the  torture  and  the  stake 
Could  that  intrepid  spirit  break, 
That  even  in  woman's  breast  withstood 
The  terrors  of  the  fire  and  flood  ?" 

If  Janet  was  courageous  in  the  cause,  Bessy  displayed  a 
spirit  no  less  manly.     It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  the 
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story  tells,  and  the  moorlands  were  broadly  sheeted  with 
snow,  when  Bessy  one  day  set  out  to  join  a  conventicle  which 
was  to  meet  somewhere  in  the  neighbouring  solitudes.  On 
passing  the  end  of  Bodsberry  Hill  she  encountered  a  company 
of  dragoons,  who  suddenly  arrested  her  progress.  They  ac- 
costed her  in  very  coarse  and  unseemly  language,  and  em- 
ployed certain  epithets  that  roused  the  soul  of  the  virtuous 
Bessy.  As  the  vulgar  troopers  continued  to  taunt  and  rail, 
she  administered  a  reproof  so  spirited  and  so  caustic  that 
her  doughty  assailants  shrunk  under  the  merited  castigation, 
and  retired  discomfited  from  her  presence,  leaving  her  to 
plod  her  way  to  the  conventicle  without  molestation.  The 
exact  spot  where  this  conventicle  met  is  not  mentioned,  but 
it  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  nooks  of 
the  wilderness.  The  desert  was  the  place  where  the  insulted 
standard  of  the  Gospel  was  reared,  and  held  aloft  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  that  noble  band  of  witnesses  who  were  prepared  to 
barter  even  their  lives  in  its  defence.  And  bravely  did  they 
guard  the  sacred  trust,  and  baffle,  in  the  end,  the  wicked 
devices  of  their  craven-hearted  persecutors. 

" In  solitudes  like  these 

Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 

A  tyrant  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws. 

There,  leaning  on  his  spear. 

The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  Word  of  God, 

By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Kenwick  poured 

In  gentle  streams;   then  rose  the  long,  the  loud 

Acclaim  of  praise.     The  wheeling  plover  ceased 

His  plaint,  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 

And  on  the  distant  cairn  the  watcher's  ear 

Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note." 

It  was  from  a  descendant  of  this  worthy  family,  an  old 
lady  of  nearly  ninety  years,  that  the  preceding  notices  were 
received. 

The  farm  of  Normangill  is  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  a 
wild  and  secluded  part  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the  year 
]  683  that,  as  tradition  affirms,  a  conventicle  was  held  in  this 
place.  The  moorlands  of  Crawford  were  b  wide  field  of 
resort  to  the  persecuted  wanderers,  and  many  a  time  was 
God's  weary  heritage  refreshed,  as  they  sal  by  tli<'  wells  of 
salvation  which  were  opened  in  this  desert.  The  company 
of  God's  hidden  ones  referred  to  had  met  for  worship  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night:  thai  company  was  small,  amounting 
to  fourteen  persons  only,  A  notice  of  this  meeting,  however, 
had  beforehand  been  conveyed  to  the  military,  who  lost  no 
time  in  marching  to  the  spot)  to  surprise  the  worshippers. 
Dy  the  time  tiic  soldiers  arrived  at  Crawford,  the  night  had 
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set  in,  and  gradually  become  so  very  dark,  that  they  could 
not  proceed  to  the  meeting-place  without  a  guide.  Having, 
therefore,  pressed  into  their  service  a  person  to  conduct  them 
through  the  trackless  moor  to  the  house  where  the  assembly 
had  convened,  they  advanced  with  more  security,  eagerly 
intent  on  their  mission  of  evil.  The  man  whom  they  had 
compelled  to  become  their  conductor  bore  no  good  will  to  the 
business,  and  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  by  what  means 
he  might  defeat  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  darkness 
was  favourable  to  any  plan  he  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  and, 
knowing  the  locality  well,  he  led  them  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  protract  the  time  as  much  as  possible.  Aware,  however, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  great  hazard  to  himself  if  he 
should  lead  the  troopers  away  from  the  place  altogether,  he 
resolved  that  when  they  came  near  the  house  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  a  noise  so  great  as  to  alarm  the  people, 
and  to  admonish  them  of  approaching  danger.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-house  in  which 
the  conventicle  was  held,  a  steep  and  rugged  scar  that  over- 
hung a  brawling  streamlet;  and  the  guide,  supposing  that  he 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  precipice,  began  to  sound  the  alarm 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice.  This  he  did 
repeatedly,  and  with  increasing  vehemence,  as  they  drew 
near  their  destination.  The  stratagem  had  the  desired 
<  ffect,  and  the  watchman  that  was  on  the  alert  hastily  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  to  the  worshippers.  On  this  announce- 
ment the  meeting  instantly  broke  up,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  left  the  place  unobserved.  AVhen  the  soldiers,  led 
by  their  wary  guide,  arrived  at  the  place,  they  found  no  per- 
ron but  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  children.  After 
having  interrogated  her  to  no  purpose,  and  having  searched 
the  place  in  vain,  they  resolved,  owing  to  the  murky  state  of 
the  night,  to  remain  in  the  house  till  the  morning.  They 
made  themselves  merry,  eating  and  drinking  what  they  could 
find,  and  next  day,  when  they  departed,  they  did  so,  it  is  said, 
like  robbers,  carrying  many  valuable  articles  along  with  them. 
The  little  company  withdrew  to  a  place  called  Winter 
Cleuch,  on  the  farm  of  Nunnery,  in  the  same  parish.  The 
shepherd  who  occupied  this  cottage,  being  himself  one  of  the 
party,  entertained  them  hospitably,  and  kept  them  in  con- 
cealment till  the  search  in  the  neighbourhood  was  over.  The 
minister,  who  formed  one  of  the  number  (his  name  is  not 
given,  but  he  must  have  been  Mr  Renwick),  continued  to 
preach  in  the  shepherd's  lonely  dwelling,  to  which  several  of 
the  serious  people  in  the  vicinity  secretly  resorted. 
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The  retreat,  however,  was  at  length  discovered.  There 
was  a  person  in  Crawford  who,  for  "  filthy  lucre's  sake,"  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  give  information  respecting  the  wan- 
derers. This  man  learned  that  the  conventicle  of  Norman- 
gill  had  taken  refuge  in  the  shepherd's  cottage,  and  lost  no 
time  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  those  to  whom 
the  information  would  be  acceptable.  Tradition  says  that 
he  hastened  to  Douglas  to  fetch  troopers  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  the  rebels;  and  here  we  cannot  help  noticing 
the  accuracy  of  tradition  in  detailing  circumstances  for  which 
itself  cannot  account.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  gar- 
rison stationed  at  Crawford,  and  we  may  be  ready  to  ask, 
"Why  not  bring  the  soldiers  from  their  nearest  quarters? 
but  in  looking  into  the  history  of  the  period,  we  find  that  the 
garrison  at  Crawford  was  not  appointed  till  1684,  whereas 
the  incidents  here  related  are  said  to  have  occurred  in 
1683.  The  general  correctness  of  tradition,  aud,  in  fact,  its 
minute  accuracy  in  multitudes  of  instances,  is  amazing,  and 
shows  how  firm  a  hold  these  anecdotes  have  taken  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  with  how  much  truth,  even  in  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  They  are 
generally  short,  and  this,  as  DTsraeli  remarks,  has  insured 
both  their  permanence  and  their  fidelity.  Few  except  those 
who  have  paid  some  attention  to  it,  can  believe  how  trust- 
worthy historical  tradition  is,  and  how  safely  iu  the  main  it 
may  be  relied  on.  The  justness  of  this  remark,  were  it  neces- 
sary, might  easily  be  made  apparent  in  not  a  few  instance-,  as 
regards  the  traditions  respecting  our  suffering  ancestors. 

The  informer,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  reached 
Crawford  when  the  eight  was  far  advanced.  I  laving  rested 
there  for  some  time,  they  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Winter 
Clench,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  it  by  the  dawn  of daj  . 
The  morning  happened  to  be  cold  and  inclement,  and  the 
mist  was  trailing  its  snowy  drapery  along  the  dark  brows  <>i 
tin?  hills.     Every  object  was  magnified  far  beyond  its  jn^-t 

dimensions,  and  appearances  were  mistaken  for  realities.      It. 

happened  that  the  worthy  shepherd,  the  covering  of  whose 
house  required  certain  repairs,  had  prepared  <>n  the  bent, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  but,  a  quantity  of  turfs 
which  he  bad  piled  up  in  little  heaps  in  regular  rows  on  the 
heath.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  morning,  and  by  means  of'  the 
mistiness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  turfy  pillars  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  numerous  bodj  of  tall  and  buirdly  men  In 
a  martial  attitude,  waiting  to  assail  the  advancing  troop 
At  the  moment  the  soldiers  arrived,  the  shepherd's  i 
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w.lio  had  gone  incidentally  to  the  door,  was,  to  her  utter  con- 
sternation, sternly  confronted  by  them.  The  poor  woman,  in 
despair,  concluded  all  was  lost,  and  was  about  to  hasten  to 
the  interior  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  foe. 
The  commandei  of  the  party  ordered  her  to  stand,  for  his 
suspicious  eye  had  caught  a  glance  of  the  heaps  of  turf  on 
the  rising  ground,  and  he  supposed  it  was  a  band  of  Cove- 
nanters prepared  for  a  vigorous  onslaught.  "Who  are  these," 
he  eagerly  asked,  "  whom  I  see  standing  before  us  on  the  hill 
there  so  early  in  the  morning?"  The  terror-stricken  woman, 
not  apprehending  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  leader, 
nor  guessing  at  his  suspicions,  replied:  "They  are  dasses  o 
ditots,  Sir."  The  magnanimous  trooper,  not  comprehending 
what  was  meant,  never  having  heard  the  expression  before 
perhaps,  exclaimed,  "  Dassie  Davie !  Dassie  Davie  !  who  the 
plague  can  this  Dassie  Davie  be,  with  all  this  army  at  his 
back  this  morning  1  I  plainly  perceive,"  said  he,  turning  an 
anxious  look  on  his  own  handful  of  troopers,  and  retreating 
apace — "  I  plainly  perceive  that  we  are  betrayed.  This  pre- 
tended informer,  who  has  led  us  a  long  night's  dance,  has 
been  employed  by  his  party  to  bring  us  within  the  reach  of 
a  numerous  force,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  us."  He 
then  ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  and  to  save  themselves  by 
a  timely  flight  from  the  face  of  the  warriors  on  the  eminence, 
who  seemed  to  keep  their  ground  with  unflinching  obstinacy. 
By  this  illusion  Providence  shielded  the  helpless  people  in 
the  hut,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  enemies  were  at  the 
door.  Had  they  been  an  hour  later  in  arriving,  the  clearer 
light  of  the  morning  would  have  revealed  the  secret,  and  the 
troopers  would  have  done  their  work. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  incident  may  here  be 
narrated.  There  lived  in  the  parish  of  Carsphairn,  at  a  place 
called  Half-Mark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Garryhorn,  the  residence 
of  the  notorious  Lagg,  a  person  of  the  name  of  M'Roy.  This 
man  was  a  Covenanter,  and  was  in  reality  what  he  professed 
to  be,  a  holy  and  upright  character.  He  was  a  peaceable  and 
unobtrusive  man,  and  one  who  took  great  delight  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer.  It  happened  one  Sabbath 
morning  that  this  good  man,  having  driven  his  cows  to  the 
fields  to  graze,  sat  down  on  the  turf,  and  having  taken  from 
the  corner  of  his  plaid  the  Sacred  Volume,  began  to  peruse 
its  blessed  contents  as  an  exercise  suitable  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  on  the  holy  Sabbath.  Lagg  and  his  men,  it 
would  appear,  were  early  abroad  on  the  same  morning,  but 
for  a  very  different  purpose — their  object  was,  not  to  worship 
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God  and  to  keep  his  Sabbath,  but,  if  possible,  to  suppress  his 
worship,  and  to  desecrate  the  hours  of  holy  rest.  They  sal- 
lied out  to  seek  their  own  pleasure  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
with  a  view  to  discover  any  small  conventicle  of  worshippers 
in  the  moors,  whom  they  might,  as  it  best  suited  their  caprice, 
either  capture  or  kill.  In  their  raid  they  came  upon  M'Roy 
devoutly  studying  the  Word  of  God.  The  poor  man  had 
found  his  salvation  in  this  Word,  and  now  he  was  poring 
over  it  with  a  believing  and  a  grateful  heart,  and  enjoying 
more  true  satisfaction  by  far,  in  the  possession  of  this  trea- 
sure, than  the  men  of  the  world  can  experience  in  all  their 
riches  and  in  all  their  fair  and  spacious  inheritances.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the 
which  when  a  man  hath  found  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  tleat  field." 

This  lowly  and  heavenly-minded  man  was,  in  spirit, 
holding  converse  with  his  God,  when  Lagg  and  his  troopers 
came  suddenly  upon  him.  The  good  man  was  taken  by 
surprise,  but,  by  the  grace  of  Him  in  whom  he  believed, 
he  was  ready  for  whatever  event  might  befall.  The  ruth- 
less persecutor  asked,  in  a  rough  ami  imperious  tone,  what 
book  he  was  reading  ?  The  pious  man,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  meekly  replied:  "It  is  the  liible."  And  who  can 
tell  how  much  lie,  who  knew  what  was  coming  upon  his 
faithful  witness,  had  fortified  his  heart  for  his  hour  of  trial, 
by  means  of  the  consolations  of  that  Gospel  on  which  he  was 
meditating  at  the  very  moment  when  his  deadly  foes  pre- 
ed  themselves  before  him?  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
was  a  sin  not  to  be  forgiven  by  Lagg,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
his  brotherhood  employed  in  the  same  work  of  wickedness 
with  himself,  regarded  it.  as  a  symptom  of  disloyalty  that 
merited  its  appropriate  punishment.  When  the  honesl  man 
made  the  confession  thai  it  was  the  Word  of  God  he  was 
reading,  Lagg  instantly  exclaimed,  that  hi^  Qows  must  forth- 
with find  another  herd,  as  his  life,  as  a  rebel,  was  now  for- 
feited. M'Roy  no  Boonei  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced, than  Lagg,  without  ceremony  and  without  compunc- 
tion, shot  him  dead  on  the  Bpot.    The  summons  w., 

hasty,  and  he  w;is  called,  ai   a   lime  and  in  a  place  he  did  m>t 

expect,  "to  seal"  bis  testimony  with  his  blood;  but  he  was 
not  unprepared  to  miter  thai  rest  in  beaven,  <>r  which  the 
Sabbath  be  had  begun  to  keep  boly  mi  earth  was  i  figure. 
His  murderers  lefl  his  bleeding  body  <m  the  heath,  and  went 
onward,  prepared  to  act  a  similar  tragedy  in  the  case  of  the 
•  I  person  with  w  bom  the}  might  happen  to  meet. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

Thomas  M'Haffie — Clark  of  Brandleys. 

If  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  has  been  brought 
against  the  honest  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  covenants, 
it  can  be  very  easily  repelled.  That  they  were  ignorant  men, 
and  persons  stimulated  only  by  enthusiastic  principles,  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  history  can  for  a  moment 
admit.  They  were  men  of  good  information,  and  well  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  account  of  which 
they  suffered.  Theirs  was  no  blind  attachment  to  a  mere 
theory  of  which  they  had  no  proper  understanding;  for  they 
well  knew  the  grounds  on  which  they  stood,  and  the  tenets 
in  support  of  which  they  were  prepared  to  risk  life,  and  pro- 
perty, and  all.  They  furnished  their  persecutors  with  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  part  which  they  acted  in  opposing  their 
wishes,  and  often  so  confounded  their  opponents  in  argument 
that  they  had  not  a  word  to  say;  and  this  was  done,  not 
merely  by  the  more  learned  of  the  party — gentlemen  and 
ministers — but  frequently  also  by  the  illiterate  peasants,  who 
were  dragged  from  the  plough  or  the  workshop,  or  from 
following  the  flocks  on  the  heath.  Let  any  one  read  the 
account  of  their  examinations  before  the  Privy  Council,  or 
the  statement  of  their  principles  given  in  the  "  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,"  and  say  if  they  were  uninstructed  persons  or 
men  of  weak  minds,  who  could  not  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  them.  In  fact,  they  xinderstood  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  privilege  much  better  than  their  oppres- 
sors; for,  not  to  speak  of  the  poor  ignorant  dragoons,  or  of 
their  equally  ignorant  but  more  barbarous  commanders,  who 
were  merely  soldiers  of  fortune,  fighting  for  their  daily  bread 
against  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  their  judges  on  the  bench 
appeared,  many  of  them,  to  be  pitiably  ignorant  men,  not 
even  understanding  the  broad  principles  of  legislation,  nor 
the  theory  of  the  social  compact. 
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Education,  it  is  true,  was  not  so  common  among-  the  people 
then  as  it  is  now;  but  the  want  of  it  is  by  no  means  apparent 
among  the  covenanting  peasantry  of  Scotland,  who  shono  as 
lights  in  a  dark  and  troubled  time.  The  instructions  which 
they  received  from  their  ministers  were  of  the  most  substan- 
tial kind,  and  served  to  illuminate  and  guide  them  through 
the  intricate  paths  which  they  had  to  tread,  when  perplexi- 
ties and  snares  were  on  every  side.  They  were  well  versed 
in  all  the  leading  points  both  of  privilege  and  doctrine.  They 
contended  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
Church — a  prerogative  which  the  ruler  of  the  nation  impiously 
sought  to  arrogate  to  himself.  They  protested  against 
tyranny  in  the  State,  and  Erastianism  in  the  Church,  and 
against  all  the  Popish  tendencies  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  the  day.  They  bore  witness  against  the 
breach  of  those  vows  under  which  the  covenanting  obliga- 
tions laid  the  whole  nation.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  these 
things  in  which  they  were  instructed;  they  were  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  grand  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  method  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God  was 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  them;  for  this  topic  received 
a  special  prominence  in  the  discourses  of  their  preachers;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  amazing  success  of  their  ministry. 
And  not  only  were  they  well  trained  in  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel — they  were  equally  versed  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  maintain  that  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Religious  books 
were  in  those  days  both  rare  and  expensive;  and,  therefore, 
they  resorted  chiefly  to  the  Bible  for  information:  ami  by 
this  means  they  were  nurtured  on  the  plain  Word  of  God  to 

an  extent  unequalled  perhaps  in  our  own  times.    To  affirm 

of  the  Covenanters  that  they  were  an  illiterate  horde  of 
enthusiasts  and  bigots,  who  were  ignorant  of  even  the 
simplest,  elements  of  religious  trul  h,  or  of  civil  ami  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  is  an  untruth  ami  a  gratuitous  slander. 

We  cannot  turn  to  a  single  anecdote  or  historical  statement 
respecting  these  illustrious  men,  without  noticing  the  excel- 
lent  use    which    they    made    of   the    Scriptures.       They    were 

K  the  men  of  their  counsel,"  as  David  expresses  it:  ami  by 
their  constant  reading  oi  I  be  Bible  they  acquired  more  under* 
standing  than  all  their  rulers,    The  word  of  God  was  their 

ci  Hist  ant  companion  ;   and  u  h< 'fever  t  hev  reposed,  in  t  he  caves, 

or  among  the  brown  heath,  or  on  the  green  hill-side,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  oracles  of  truth  for  atrengtb  ami  comfort 

in  their  manifo1'1  u.ril-'       '•ireat   iadeod    was   the    power   and 
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sweetness  of  this  Word  to  them — they  read  every  portion  of 
it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  to  them  immediately  by  the  mouth 
of  God — it  was  the  pasture  on  which  they  fed,  and  it  wa3 
pleasant  to  their  taste.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  pro- 
duce the  following  anecdote  of  Thomas  M'Hame,  of  the 
parish  of  Straiton,  in  Carrick.  He  was  one  day  proceeding 
to  a  meeting  near  Maybole,  but  was  observed  aud  pursued 
by  a  company  of  troopers,  who  probably  had  been  advertised 
of  the  projected  conventicle.  He  fled  back  to  a  very  wild 
retreat  called  the  Star,  in  the  upper  part  of  Ayrshire,  where 
it  borders  on  Galloway.  The  desolation  of  this  region  is 
extreme,  being  a  territory  entirely  covered  with  rocks  and 
stones  without  end.  To  this  rugged  seclusion,  M'Haffie, 
Avho  was  joined  by  two  of  his  covenanting  friends,  repaired, 
and  in  this  place  of  refuge,  altogether  inaccessible  to  horse- 
men, the  three  fugitives  deemed  themselves  safe.  When 
they  had  rested  a  little,  and  saw  that  their  enemies  had 
retreated  from  the  pursuit,  MTJaffie  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  Bible,  the  constant  companion  of  his  wanderings,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  refresh  themselves  by  reading 
some  portions  of  that  blessed  book.  He  began,  tradition 
says,  by  reading  the  two  following  verses  of  the  102d  Psalm 
"For  He  hath  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanc- 
tuary; from  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth;  to  hear 
the  groaning  of  the  prisoner;  to  loose  those  that  are 
appointed  to  death."  They  were  well  acquainted  with  those 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  that  had  a  special  reference  to  God's 
Church  in  affliction,  and  they  were  the  means  of  fortifying 
their  hearts  in  the  day  of  general  defection.  Other  parts  of 
Scripture  are  referred  to,  on  which  our  three  worthies  dwelt 
in  sweet  meditation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  The 
prayer,  it  is  said,  which,  in  the  midst  of  this  lonely  wilder- 
ness of  rocks,  he  offered  up,  was  of  the  most  powerful  and 
melting  description;  and  the  Lord  heard  the  groan  in  gs  of  the 
prisoners,  and  imparted  to  them  the  foretastes  of  the  heavenly 
blessedness. 

This  good  man,  however,  did  not  always  so  escape  the  ven 
geance  of  his  enemies;  for  he  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  obtained  the  martyr's  crown.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  shot,  he  was  concealed  in  a  glen  on  the 
farm  of  Linfairn,  in  the  parish  of  Straiton.  At  this  time  he 
was  very  unwell  and  weakly,  owing  to  exposure  in  the  cold 
damp  caves  in  which  he  was  forced  to  hide  himself  from  liis 
foes.  In  this  sickly  condition  he  heard  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers,  and  rose  from  his  resting-place  to  flee  for  his  life 
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He  reached  the  house  of  a  friend,  but  he  no  sooner  entered 
than  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  being  feverish  and  exhausted. 
Captain  Bruce,  who  commanded  the  party,  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  made  M'Haffie  an  easy  prey.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  drag  him  from  his  couch,  which  they  instantly  did, 
and  having  led  him  out  to  the  field,  they,  without  ceremony, 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  murder  was  committed  in 
the  depth  of  winter  1685.  A  rude  stone  on  the  farm  of 
Linfairn  marks  the  identical  spot  where  he  fell.  He  was 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Straiton,  and  the  following  is 
part  of  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone: — 

"  Though  I  was  sick,  and  like  to  die, 
Yet  bloody  Bruce  did  murder  me ; 
'Cause  I  adhered,  in  my  station, 
To  our  covenanted  Reformation." 

Wodrow  notices  the  death  of  this  worthy  man  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Sometime  in  this  month  (January),  Thomas 
M'Hassie  (M'Haffie),  son  to  John  M'Hassie,  in  t lie  Largs,  in 
the  parish-of  Straiton,  in  Carrick,  was  despatched  quickly. 
This  good  man  was  lying  in  his  house  very  ill  of  a  fever. 
Captain  Bruce  and  a  party  of  soldiers  coming  into  the  hom  \ 
put  questions  to  him,  which  he  refusing  to  answer,  and 
declining  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  they  took  him  out  of 
his  bed  to  the  high  road  near  by,  and  without  any  further 
process,  or  any  crimes  I  can  hear  of  laid  to  his  charge,  shot 
him  immediately." 

The  following  detached  anecdotes  may  here  find  :i  place. 
The  first  relates  to  Clark  of  Brandleys,  who  is,  doubtless,  of 
the  family  of  Auchengrouch.  Brandleys  ifi  situated  in  the 
moor  to  the  east  of  Sanquhar  Town  Common,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  wild  (Jlendyne.  It  LB  in  the  heart  of 
a  pastoral  district,  which  stretches  along  the  base  of  the 
brown  hills  on  the  north,  and  issweetly  retired  in  the  bosom 
of  the  moorland.  The  ( 'larks  had  spread  themselves  widely 
over  this  Locality;  for  besides  the  original  family  in  Auchen- 
grouch, there  was  :i  hianeh  in  (ileuini,  a  hianeh  in  l.eadlnlls, 

and  one  iu  I '.rand  Lei  i.  The  dark  who  resided  in  this  latter 
place  occupied  the  farm  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  when 
times  of  turbulence  were  reduced  to  quietness,  and  when  men 
enjoyed  once  more  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty, 
that  Clark  of  Brandleys  was  driving  northward  ■  Hock  oi 
lambs  for  sale.  The  shepherds  in  those  days  were  provided 
withs  tall  orookor  ftra^asii  was  called,  which  they  need  in 
them  to  overleap  the  ditches  on  the  most,  and  the 
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torrents  on  the  mountain-side,  and  which  was  also  occasionally 
needed  to  drag  from  the  lairy  mooi-s  a  helpless  sheep  which 
was  unable  to  extricate  itself.  With  this  patriarchal  imple- 
ment in  his  hand,  Clark  was  slowly  driving  before  him  his  bleat- 
ing charge.  The  roads  in  those  days  were  miserably  bad,  and, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  much  retarded  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  in  order  to  reach  the  market  in  time,  was  obliged 
to  proceed  on  the  Lord's-day.  When  he  had  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carnwath,  and  was  passing,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath,  a  farm  residence,  the  master  of  tho 
dwelling,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  the  field, 
observed  the  man  driving  the  flock  of  lambs,  and  in  his  zeal 
against  this  act  of  Sabbath  desecration,  accosted  Clark  in  a 
style  of  the  bitterest  reproof.  Clark  eyed  his  man  for  a 
moment,  and  recognised  him.  He  knew  him  to  be  a  dis- 
banded trooper,  and  one  of  the  party  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  slaughter  of  Daniel  M'Michael  at  Dalveen.  The 
remembrance  of  the  circumstance,  connected  with  this  hypo- 
critical display  of  affected  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, roused  his  manly  indignation.  He  left  his  1lock  for  a 
moment,  and  stepping  forward,  looked  sternly  in  the  man's 
face,  and  exclaimed:  "You  ruthless  villain,  was  it  not  you 
who,  with  the  rest  of  your  companions,  poured  the  murderous 
shot  into  the  body  of  the  good  Daniel  Sl'Michael,  when  the 
green  heights  of  Dalveen  reproved,  in  startling  echoes,  the 
wicked  deed,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  spoke  back  to  your 
guilty  conscience  ?  Do  you,  who  shed  without  remorse,  on 
the  moors  and  mountains,  the  best  blood  of  Scotland's  sons, 
now  take  upon  you  the  saintly  task  of  reproving  me  for  what 
you  conceive  to  be  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking?"  With 
this  Clai-k  seized  with  both  hands  the  ponderous  crook,  and 
laid  on  the  person  of  his  assailant  a  lusty  stroke,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Our  hero  then  moved  on  wi.l) 
his  charge,  leaving  the  prostrate  farmer  to  rise  at  his  leisure 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Luke  Fraser  and  his  Companions — Incidents. 

Glenmead  is  a  very  wild  locality  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Closeburn,  in  Nithsdale.  It  was,  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
tenanted  by  Luke  Fraser,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  of  un- 
bounded hospitality  to  the  suffering  party,  who  resorted  to 
his  house  as  a  hiding-place.  Its  situation  among  the  hill9 
rendered  it  an  eligible  retreat  to  those  who  sought  a  refuge 
from  their  raging  persecutors;  but  Luke's  house  was  not 
only  a  mansion  of  hospitality,  it  was  also  a  place  of  worship, 
for  many  a  little  conventicle  was  held  within  its  walls.  The 
ejected  preachers  and  the  intercommuned  wanderers  soon 
became  acquainted  with  such  a  place  as  Glenmead,  where 
they  found  a  shelter  and  a  friendly  -welcome.  Luke  Fraser 
Sometimes  entertained  a  goodly  number  of  persons  at  once 
in  his  house;  for  he  never  thought  it  a  hardship  to  .-hare  his 
substance  with  those  who  were  driven  to  the  wilderness  as 
outcasts  for  Christ's  sake.  There  was,  on  his  grounds,  a 
cave  in  a  solitary  and  secret  place,  to  which,  in  seasons  of 
more  than  ordinary  peril,  he  conducted  the  persons  of  whom 
the  persecutors  were  in  quest. 

Among  the  numerous  wanderers  who  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  Eraser's  house,  the  following  are  particularly 
mentioned:  John  Fraser,  his  brother;  John  Clark  of  Glen- 
head,  in  Carsphairn;  and  John  Panter  of  Ballagan,  in  Duria- 

deer. 

The  story  of  John  bae  already  been  given  in  a 

former  chapter,  so  thai  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  any  thing 
further  concerning  him  here. 

John  Clark  of  Carsphairn  is  mentioned  by  Wodrow  a^  a 
sultrier  in  connection  with  John  Fraser.  It  is  probable 
thai  he  is  the  John  Clark  who  was  n  frequent  oompanion  <>t 
Mr  Peden,  in  his  wanderings  in  th^  wilds  of  Galloway     He 

nd 
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is  mentioned  by  Patrick  Walker  in  the  following  passage  : 
"  About  this  time  he  (Mr  Peden)  and  John  Clark,  who  ordi- 
narily  was  called  '  Little  John,'  were  in  a  cave  in  Galloway, 
and  had  wanted  meet  and  drink  for  a  long  time.  He  said  : 
*  John,  better  be  thrust  through  with  the  sword,  than  pine 
away  with  hunger.  The  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
belongs  to  my  Master,  and  I  have  a  right  to  as  much  of  it 
as  will  keep  me  from  fainting  in  his  service.  Go  to  such  a 
house,  and  tell  them  plainly  that  I  have  wanted  meat  so 
long,  and  they  will  give  it  willingly.'  John  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  the  people  readily  supplied  him  with  food." 

This  John  Clark  was  narrowly  watched  by  Canning  of 
Muirdrogat,  the  informer,  who  was  at  all  due  pains  to  lodge 
information  against  the  honest  man,  which  caused  him  much 
distress,  and  obliged  him  to  wander  many  a  weary  foot  in 
the  desert  wilds.  In  his  wanderings  he  attached  himself  to 
Mr  Peden  and  the  few  that  occasionally  consorted  with  him, 
and  met,  no  doubt,  with  many  an  incident  and  many  a  won- 
derful preservation  in  company  with  this  devoted  servant  of 
Christ.  Clark,  and  his  friend  John  Fraser,  frequently  took 
refuge  in  Straquhanah  Cave,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ken.  In  this  romantic  locality,  the  grandeur  of  whose 
scenery  is  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  few  travellers 
who  occasionally  pass  that  way,  did  our  two  worthies  con- 
ceal themselves,  that  they  might  be  near  their  families. 
Towards  the  source  of  the  Ken  there  is  a  hollow  place 
called  the  "  Whig  Holes,"  a  secure  retreat  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Altry,  where,  in  the  covenanting  times,  the 
assemblies  of  God's  people  frequently  convened  for  divine 
worship.  The  place  is  far  up  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,  and 
affords  a  seclusion  so  perfect,  that  no  company  of  troopers 
travelling  in  the  plains  below  could  even  see  the  place,  far 
less  discern  who  were  in  it.  A  rising  ground,  like  a  green 
wall,  stands  in  front,  concealing  immediately  behind  it  a 
deep  basin,  while  the  mountain  shoots  aloft  to  a  great  height, 
and  beneath  descends  precipitously  to  the  brink  of  the  Ken 
It  is  said,  that  when  a  conventicle  happened  to  be  held  here, 
a  warder  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  basin,  where  an  ex- 
tensive view  is  obtained  in  the  direction  of  Carsphairn  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  full  prospect  toward  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  line  along  this  sweetly  secluded 
stream  was  the  route  of  the  military  between  Sanquhar  and 
Carsphairn;  and  hence,  more  than  ordinary  precautions  were 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters,  when  at  any  time 
they  happened  to  meet  on  the  hill.     The  "  Whig  Holes" 
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was  selected  not  only  as  a  place  of  security,  but  also  as  a 
centrical  spot  for  the  people  of  the  upper  parts  of  Nithsdale 
and  the  higher  parts  of  Galloway;  and  many  a  time  has  the 
hallowed  sound  of  praise  ascended*  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
lofty  Altry,  heaven  being  witness  to  the  sufferings  and  the 
constancy  of  that  remnant,  who  held  fast  their  testimony 
and  their  faith  in  the  dark  day  of  defection  and  relentless 
persecution.  The  shepherds  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  are 
proud  to  point  out  the  spot  to  the  passing  traveller,  where  the 
people  of  the  desert  congregated,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  among  the  lonely 
mountains. 

On  one  occasion,  when  John  Fraser  and  John  Clark  were 
in  concealment  in  the  cave,  information  was  conveyed,  by 
means  of  a  spy,  to  Lagg  in  Carsphairn,  who  instantly  sent  a 
company  of  troopers  to  apprehend  them.  The  approach  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  was  observed,  and  the  two  friends 
fled  for  their  lives.  They  escaped  in  the  following  way  : 
As  they  were  hastening  over  moor  and  meadow,  they  crossed 
a  field  in  which  a  man  was  mowing,  and  laying  in  lusty 
swathes  the  dewy  grass,  and  as  their  pursuers  were  not  im- 
mediately in  sight,  they  hid  themselves  beneath  the  long 
rows  of  the  newly  cut  grass,  and  waited  the  result.  The 
horsemen  came  on  apace  and  entered  the  field,  and  not 
dreaming  that  the  fugitives  were  cowering  so  near  them, 
they  passed  on  without  even  speaking  to  the  mower,  in  hasty 
pursuit  of  those  who,  they  thought,  were  still  in  flight  before 
them.  They  remained  in  concealment  till  the  danger  was 
over,  and  they  left  the  neighbourhood,  changing  their  place 
of  retreat  to  the  wilds  of  Closeburn,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Luke  Fraser  of  Glonmead. 

The  third  of  the  individuals  already  mention,  id,  was  John 

Panter  of  Ballagan.  Ballagan  is  m  the  parish  of  Durisdeer, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Nlth,  and  situated  at  the  head  of 

the  valley   of  Marhurn.     This  vale  stretches  southward   to 

the  woods  of  Drumlanrig,  where  it  terminates  in  a  lovely 
basin  clothed  with  trees,  and.  intersected  by  the  mountain 

Streamlets.        Ballagan,    it    would    appear,    Was    anciently    a 

feudal  strength.  The  same  signifies  the  "hamlet  in  the 
hollow.1'  Part  of  the  old  stronghold  was  in  existence  within 
the  memory  of  the  elder  people  living,  but  is  now  entirely 
demolished.  Panter  of  Ballagan  was  either  tenant  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  place  u  the  persecuting  times:  and  a detach< 
men!  <>f  dragoons  was  occasionally  Btationed  at  bis  house, 
icouttt  aj  his  nonconformity,    The  wife  of  John  Panter 
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.seems  to  have  been  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  one  who  testified 
firmly  against  the  defections  of  the  time.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing mention  made  of  her  by  Wodrow:  "Elizabeth 
Glendinning,  spouse  to  John  Panter,  in  Ballagan,  of  the 
parish  of  Durisdeer,  for  noncompliance,  and  not  hearing  the 
established  ministers,  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  died  in  prison."  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1685 — the  "killing  time." 

The  three  forementioned  persons,  with  others  whose 
names  are  not  given,  having  convened  in  the  house  of  Luke 
Eraser,  were,  along  with  himself,  apprehended  by  a  party  of 
dragoons,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh.  "When  they  were 
brought  to  the  city,  it  was  found  that  all  the  jails  were  filled, 
and  that  no  room  could  be  afforded  for  the  reception  of  ad- 
ditional prisoners.  But  though  there  was  no  accommodation 
in  the  common  prison-houses,  the  poor  captives  were  not 
allowed  to  go  free.  A  neighbouring  house  was  employed  as 
a  temporary  prison,  in  the  garret  rooms  of  which  the  seven 
men  from  Closeburn  were  confined.  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  their  number  had  been  either  followed  at  the  time, 
or  soon  after,  by  their  wives  and  other  friends,  who  brought 
victuals,  which  were  handed  to  the  prisoners  by  the  keepers; 
but  no  permission  was  granted  to  their  relatives  to  see  them. 
One  of  the  wives,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness, 
planned,  while  on  the  spot,  a  scheme  by  which  the  friends 
in  confinement  might  perchance  accomplish  their  escape 
With  her  eye  she  calculated  the  height  of  the  building,  and 
then  hastening  home,  bought  a  rope  of  sufficient  thickuess  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  man;  and  this  she  coiled  as  neatly 
and  closely  together  as  possible,  and  placed  it  in  the  heart 
of  a  quantity  of  curds,  which  she  speedily  formed  into  the 
shape  of  an  ordinary-sized  cheese.  "When  it  was  sufficiently 
pressed  and  hardened,  she  placed  it  on  her  back,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  all  expedition  to  Edinburgh,  and  found  means 
to  convey  it  into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  The  cheese 
was  deemed  a  great  boon  by  the  poor  sufferers,  who  received 
any  gift  of  this  description  with  much  thankfulness.  On 
making  the  first  incision  into  the  soft  heUmek,  they  were  as- 
tonished to  find  the  interior  crammed  with  a  coil  of  ropes. 
The  design  became  instantly  apparent,  and  they  were  more 
gratified  to  think  that  they  had  now  the  means  of  escape, 
than  if  the  cheese  had  been  solid  food. 

Their  projected  escape  now  occupied  their  minds,  and  as 
the  nights  were  long  and  dark,  they  expected  to  accomplish 
their    purpose  without  detection.      Having  ascertained  the 
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strength  of  the  rope,  and  found  that  it  would  easily  bear  the 
weight  of  any  single  person  at  a  time,  their  next  object  was 
to  make  a  place  of  egress  through  the  roof  of  the  house.  As 
the  place  in  which  they  were  confined  was  close  to  the  roof- 
ing, they  easily  removed  a  part  of  the  covering,  and  formed 
an  aperture  sufficiently  large  through  which  to  pass  to  the 
outside.  Having  thus  with  the  utmost  caution  cleared  the 
way,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  they 
waited  with  anxiety  till  a  proper  hour  of  the  night,  when 
they  found  all  in  dead  silence  on  the  street  below.  When 
the  end  of  the  rope  was  fixed  to  a  secure  place,  probably  to 
the  foot  of  a  couple  in  the  roof,  or  to  some  part  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  chamber,  they  began  their  perilous  descent,  one 
by  one,  while  the  husband  of  the  good  woman  who  brought 
the  cheese,  being  the  strongest  and  heaviest  of  the  party, 
remained  till  the  last,  lest  the  slender  rope  should  give  way 
under  his  weight.  It  was  agreed  that,  on  his  descent,  the 
others  who  had  reached  the  street  in  safety  should  stand 
round  the  foot  of  the  rope,  which  it  was  thought  might  be- 
come somewhat  weakened  by  the  constant  tension,  and  that, 
if  it  should  break  by  his  weight,  they  might  be  ready  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  injury  he  was  likely  to  sustain, 
by  falling  on  the  hard  pavement.  The  descent  was  success- 
fully accomplished  by  every  one  of  the  party  till  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  last  individual,  who  had  resolved  to  remain 
behind  till  he  saw  all  his  companions  at  liberty.  When  his 
full  weight  was  fairly  attached  to  the  rope,  and  when  he  had 
descended  a  considerable  way,  it  began  to  yield,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  snapped  asunder.  The  worthy  man  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  midst  of  his  companions,  who,  by  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  seize  him,  partially  broke  hi*  tall.  1!  ■ 
fill,  however,  with  a  violence  so  great  that,  though   he  was 

not  killed,  he  was  viable  to  walk  a  single  step,  The  whole 
party  then  hastened  from  the  spot,  carrying  with  them  their 
disabled  companion.    They  stole  out  of  the  city  in  the  quietest 

manner  they  could,  and  sought  a  place  in  a  Cottage  in  the 
\icinity,   when-   they    left  in  charge   t  heir  friend,  while    they 

betook  themselves  to  a  greater  distance. 

When  the  day  dawned   it  was  found  that  the  prisoner!   in 
the  garret  had  escaped,  and  a  strict  search  was  instantly  made 
for  them.      Soldiers  and  others  were  sent  out   in    every  direc- 
tion, to  make  the  closest  scrutiny  in  the  houses  and  cotl 
in  the  neighbourhood  Of  the  town.       The  fugitives,    however, 

were  by  this  tine  Ear  beyond  their  reach,  and  were  pursuing 
their  route  toward  their  native  mountains.    The  hapless  in- 
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dividual,  nevertheless,  who  had  received  so  serious  an  injury 
in  his  fall,  did  not  so  escape;  he  was  found  by  the  emis- 
saries in  the  place  where  his  friends  had  left  him,  and  was 
instantly  carried  to  prison.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
council,  aud,  it  is  said,  was  executed  on  the  same  day. 

The  six  persons  who  escaped  travelled  by  night,  and  kept 
themselves  in  hiding  by  day.  They  were  sometimes  very 
nearly  discovered  by  the  enemy,  but  always  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  vigilance.  They  came  at  last  to  Lesmahagow, 
a  place  famous  in  those  days  for  witnesses  and  confessors. 
In  this  place  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  who  promptly  supplied  their  wants,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  arms  for  self-defence.  After  leaving  Les- 
mahagow, the  troopers  having  obtained  notice  of  their  move- 
ments, pursued  them  closely,  till  they  reached  the  wilds  01 
Crawford  Moor,  where  greater  opportunities  of  concealment 
were  afforded  them.  They  kept  their  route  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Lowther  Hills,  till  they  approached  the  stupendous 
height  that  overlooks  the  famous  pass  of  Enterkin.  They 
proceeded  into  the  pass,  and  having  reached  the  place  where 
Harkness  and  the  black  M'Michael  rescued  the  prisoners  in 
16'84 — a  circumstance  which  made  so  much  noise  at  the  time, 
and  caused  so  much  distress  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nithsdale 
— they  saw  advancing  on  the  path  straight  before  them  a 
small  company  of  soldiers  conveying  two  prisoners  bound 
with  cords,  either  to  the  garrison  in  Crawford  Moor  or  to 
Edinburgh.  The  friends  placed  themselves  in  the  attitude 
of  defence  in  the  narrow  pass,  with  the  determination  to 
rescue  the  prisoners.  As  the  dragoons  advanced,  and  as  the 
parties  came  nearer  each  other,  Luke  Fraser  perceived  thai 
the  leader  of  the  troopers  was  the  identical  person  who 
guarded  him  and  his  friends  to  Edinburgh.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  covenanting  party  was  as  favourable  as  could 
well  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  design. 
They  stood  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  soldiers,  and  it 
required  comparatively  little  exertion  to  arrest  their  progress. 
Fraser  demanded  the  dragoons  to  set  free  the  prisoners; 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
the  individuals  whom,  only  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  conducted 
as  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  and  that,  having  accomplished 
their  own  deliverance,  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  him,  and  were  resolved  to  liberate  the  captives. 
The  commander,  reflecting  on  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  although  the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  equal,  saw 
the  impracticability  of  maintaining  anything  like  an  advan- 
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tageous  dispute  with  his  opponents,  and  felt  inclined  to  accede 
to  the  proposal.  The  path  was  so  narrow,  and  the  descent 
beneath  so  steep,  that  a  vigorous  and  simultaneous  onset  on 
the  part  of  the  Covenanters  must  have  precipitated  the  whole 
party  into  the  yawning  gulf  below.  The  commander  began 
to  propose  conditions,  but  Luke  Eraser  replied,  that  no  con- 
ditions could  for  a  moment  be  listened  to — the  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoners  was  what  they  required,  and  if  this 
was  not  granted,  they  would  proceed  instantly  to  accomplish 
their  rescue.  The  trooper  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Their  deliverance  was 
wrought  in  a  place  where  others  of  their  brethren  in  similar 
circumstances  had  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  it  was  accomplished  at  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
they  least  expected  it.  It  not  uufrequently  happens  that  we 
are  extricated  from  perilous  circumstances  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  favourable  inter- 
ference. 

It  is  said  that  the  Covenanters  who,  on  this  occasion,  had 
succeeded  in  the  rescue  of  their  two  brethren,  finding  that 
the  soldiers  were  entirely  in  their  power,  proceeded  to  make 
a  further  demand.  They  required  the  leader  of  the  party  to 
make  a  promise,  some  say  an  oath,  that  he  .should  never, 
from  that  day  onward,  lend  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  per- 
secuting faction.  To  this  the  man  demurred,  considering 
that,  as  they  had  obtained  the  prisoners,  they  had  all  that 
they  ought  reasonably  to  require.  The  patriots,  however, 
were  determined  to  extort  a  promise,  and  expressed  their 
resolution,  that  if  it  was  not  granted  they  would}  without 
ceremony,  hurl  tlio  entire  party  over  the  steep  into  the  stream 
below.  The  commander,  it  is  said,  seeing  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  promised,  over  an  open  Ilihle,  to  do  in  this  ease 
as  he  was  required;  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
peaceably  along.     Whethei  the  trooper  kept  his  promise  or 

not  we  cannot  say,   bat  these  few  Covenanters  did  what  they 

could  to  withdraw  him  from  the  work  of  bloodshed  in  which 

he  had    been  engaged.      Tt   is  likely  the  man  WOOld   consider 

his  word  no  Longer  binding  whan  he  had  fairly  got  beyond 

the  reach  of  oil  assailant^. 
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CHAPTER    XLYIT. 

George  Hepburn — Incidents. 

Our  suffering  ancestors  not  only  overcame  their  enemies  in 
argument,  and  by  their  unflinching  constancy  unto  the  death, 
but  they  frequently  overcame  them  by  the  power  of  their 
doctrine  and  their  holy  example.  They  overcame,  for  they 
often  made  converts  of  their  opponents,  and  brought  their 
persecutors  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  We  have 
read  of  a  persecutor  becominga  preacher  of  that  Gospel  which 
he  thought  to  destroy ;  we  have  read  of  an  Infidel,  who  sat 
down  to  study  the  Bible  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  writing 
its  refutation,  becoming  a  convert  to  its  truths,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  writing  against  it,  wrote  in  its  defence;  and  we  have 
not  a  few  instances  in  the  late  persecution  in  Scotland,  of 
individuals  actively  employed  in  bearing  down  the  Gospel, 
the  standard  of  which  had  been  so  conspicuously  and  suc- 
cessfully reared  in  the  fields,  who  were  converted  by  the 
truths  they  were  hired  to  suppress,  and  vho  joyfully  suffered 
affliction  in  maintenance  of  these  truths,  in  common  with 
their  brethren  who  were  subjected  to  persecutions.  Such 
converts,  indeed,  were,  if  possible,  much  more  severely 
handled  than  others,  because  they  were  viewed  as  traitors  to 
the  cause  they  had  formerly  espoused,  and  as  persons  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  certain  secrets  which  it  was  not 
convenient  should  be  divulged.  But  the  power  of  the  truth 
constrained  them,  and  they  were  prepared  to  endure  any 
hardship  rath  or  than  renounce  their  convictions  and  return 
to  their  former  connections.  The  following  anecdote  relates 
to  a  person  of  this  description,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was 
turned  from  darkness  unto  light. 

George  Hepburn  was  a  native  of  Sorn,  in  Ayrshire — the 
birth-place  of  the  venerable  Peden.  He  lived  in  a  place 
called  Blacksicle,   about  two  miles  above  the  village.     His 
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father,  a  worthy  Covenanter,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pentland, 
and  the  loss  appeared  so  serious  in  the  eyes  of  George,  who 
was  but  a  boy,  that  from  that  time  he  entertained  an  in- 
veterate prejudice  against  the  cause  of  the  covenant.  When 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
persecutors,  deeming  them  more  innocent  in  the  matter  of 
his  father's  death  than  the  Covenanters.  He  assumed  the 
infamous  occupation  of  an  informer,  and  was  assiduous  in 
searching  out  the  helpless  people  who  were  dispersed  in  their 
hiding-places  over  the  face  of  the  country.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  attend  conventicles  and  private  meetings  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  to  pounce  upon  his  prey  at  a  convenient  sea- 
son. On  one  occasion  as  he  was  returning  from  Hamilton,  and 
having  crossed  the  Clyde  near  Bothwell,  he  advanced  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  stream  in  quest  of  adventures,  and 
came,  either  incidentally  or  by  design,  on  a  conventicle  which 
had  convened  in  a  solitary  place,  just  as  worship  had  com- 
menced. The  evening  was  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  falling 
snow  was  beginning  to  drift  among  the  trees  under  whose 
covert  the  party  had  assembled.  Hepburn  cowered  down 
to  avoid  detection,  behind  a  dyke,  where  he  oould  pbservs 
and  mark  the  persons  before  him,  especially  the  preacher, 
He  listened  to  the  words  of  the  text  from  which  the  111:111  of 
God  intended  to  discourse  to  the  people  :  "Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  .shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  yon,  and  shall  Bay 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven*" 
These  words,  as  he  afterwards  used  to  remark,  went  to  his 
heart,  like  an  arrow  shot  by  a  skilful  hand.  Smitten  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  poor  persecutor  sat  trembling  behind 
the  fence,  and  as  he  gazed  occasionally  on  the  audience,  he 
fancied  he  saw  peace  depicted  on  vxevy  countenance  as  tar 
as  he  could  discern  thrpugb  the  whirling  snow  that  was  now 

driven  hy  the  eddying  winds.    The  contrast  between  the 

situation  of  tin'  coiiventielers  and  his  own  Seemed  to  1m-  very 
groat — they  had  peace,  hut  ho  was  wretched.  His  fil*1  in- 
tention, on  peroeh  ing  the  meeting,  was  tot  race  the  footsteps 
of  the  preacher  as  he  retired  from  the  spot,  with  a  vien  to 
Lodge  due  information,  ami  t<>  receive  the  promised  rewardi 
inn  other  thoughts  now  occupied  his  mind,     tie  felt  himself 

a  sinner,  a  lost  sinner,  and  his  sin    appeared  to   he  specially 

aggravated  on  account  "t  the  virulent  opposition  lie  had 
manifested  toward  the  persecuted  remnant,  Mis  spirit  was 
oppressed  with  solicitude,  and  agitated  with  anxious  forebod 

ingS,      When  the   meeting  hroke  Up  Hie  storm  seemed  to   bs 
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at  its  height,  and  till  it  should  abate  he  crept  in  among  the 
thick  underwood,  and  lay  in  sad  rumination  on  the  state  of 
his  soul.  His  mental  affliction  was  very  great,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  involuntarily  :  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner." 

As  he  lay  under  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  bush,  he  thought 
he  heard  the  whispering  of  voices  at  no  great  distance,  and 
he  drew  near  to  listen.  As  he  was  straining  his  ears  to 
catch  the  sound,  he  heard  one  of  the  persons,  who,  like  him- 
self had  plunged  into  the  thicket  during  the  bitterest  of  the 
blast,  say  to  the  other :  "  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  did  not 
see  Hepburn  the  informer  skulking  behind  the  dyke;  and  if 
it  be  as  I  suspect,  the  soldiers  will  be  scouring  the  neigh- 
bourhood to-morrow."  "  It  is  marvellous  to  me,"  said  the 
other,  "  that  the  son  of  so  worthy  a  man  should  turn  out  so 
ill,  and  he  the  son,  too,  of  many  prayers  :  his  father  was  a 
godly  man,  and  sealed  an  honourable  testimony  with  his 
blood."  George  hearkened  to  their  discourse,  and  if  his 
heart  was  oppressed  before,  it  was  doubly  so  now,  and  deeply 
did  he  regret  the  step  he  took  when  he  first  engaged  to  be- 
come an  informer  to  the  curate  of  Sorn.  His  first  thought 
was  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  and  to  make  known  his  per- 
plexities; but  then  he  feared  they  would  not  credit  his  state- 
ments; and  judging  of  them  by  his  own  previous  disposition, 
he  imagined  that  they  might  perhaps  vent  their  fury  on  him, 
and  perchance  kill  him.  The  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
their  probable  vengeful  temper  was  soon  altered,  when  he 
heard  the  prayer  which,  in  the  solitude  of  the  bush,  and  in 
the  howling  of  the  tempest,  they  addressed  to  Heaven,  and 
when  in  that  prayer  special  supplications  were  presented  to 
the  God  of  all  grace  in  his  behalf.  He  perceived  that  they 
were  men  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  whose  Christian  and  kindly 
dispositions  led  them  to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and 
his  heart  melted  as  he  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  such  a 
godlike  benevolence. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  men  prepared  to  withdraw 
from  the  covert,  and  to  seek  a  boat  by  which  to  cross  the 
Clyde  on  their  way  home.  Hepburn  perceived  that  they 
were  going  in  the  same  direction  as  himself,  and  he  followed 
them  in  the  dark,  with  the  design,  if  possible,  to  cross  with 
them  undiscovered.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  without  being  known. 
As  they  went  in  company,  they  asked  him  if  he  bad  been  at 
the  conventicle.  He  said  he  had;  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  communicative.     The  men  supposed  that  his  silence 
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was  tlie  result  of  caution,  and  they  told  him  that  he  need  not 
fear  them,  as  they  were  persons  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
with  himself.  Their  kindly  manner  induced  him  to  make 
himself  known;  he  plainly  declared  to  them  he  was  Hepburn 
the  spy,  informed  them  of  the  change  which  his  sentiments 
had  undergone,  and  declared  his  resolution  for  the  future. 
At  this  the  worthy  men  were  utterly  astonished,  and  expe- 
rienced a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  at  being  in  the  presence  oA 
80  notorious  a  character;  of  whom,  notwithstanding  all  his 
professions  of  penitence,  they  stood  in  doubt.  As,  however, 
they  were  under  no  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger, 
they  began  to  converse  with  him  as  a  person  under  serious 
concern,  and  laid  before  him  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  they  could,  in  the  sincere  desire  and 
hope  that  he  might  believe  and  be  saved.  Their  discourses 
deepened  his  convictions,  and  for  a  while  increased  his  dis- 
tress; but  in  process  of  time  it  pleased  the  God  of  all  grace  to 
open  his  heart  to  understand  the  truth,  and  to  bring  him  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  burning,  and  in  his  case  the  Saviour  showed  his  readiness 
to  save  even  the  chief  of  sinners.  O  how  much  it  illustrates 
the  riches  of  free  grace,  when  sinners  of  the  most  infamous 
character  are  in  such  a  manner  translated  into  the  family  of 
God's  dear  Son!  In  the  Gospel  God  offers  to  sinners  indis- 
criminately the  pardon  of  their  sins;  for  with  him  there  are 
no  exceptions  made,  and  no  comparisons  instituted  between 
great  and  little  sins,  with  a  view  to  cancel  tip-  less  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  greater;  for  great  and  small  have  nothing  to  do 
in  tho  case  of  the  pardon  of  sin.  No  man  is  pardoned 
•imply  because  his  sins  arc  fewer  and  less  aggravated  than 

the  sins  of  others;  and  no  man  is  rejected  because  his  sins  are 
greater  than  the  sins  of  others.  In  pardoning  our  sins,  (.in- 
gracious  God  makes  no  requisition  alter  anything  good  or 

worthy  in  OS  to  authorize  him  to  confer  on  08  the  DOOn  Oi 
forgiveness,  No;  this  donation  of  his  divine  charity  is  en- 
tirely free  alio  unrest  rioted :  no  gifl  of  his  is  more  gratui- 
tous than  this  — it  is  without  money  and  without   price.      The 

pardon  is  hounded  by  no  limitations  whatever;  for  where 

there  exists  a  s'm  to  i>  •  forgiven,  there  is-  a  pardon  to  be 
found  with  God.  Who  is  a  God  Like  unto  thee,  thai  par» 
doneth  iniquity  1  who  is  like  unto  thee  in  grace  and  truth? 

and   whoso  s:d\ation  is  like  unto  thine,   <>   Lord  |      The  • 

of  forgiveness  manifested  toward  sinners  through  .iesns 
Christ  transcendental  in  its  nature,  as  to  over* 

whelm  with  astonishment  cvci  those  spiri's  of  light  thai  have 
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for  ages  inherited  the  beatitudes  of  heaven:  "  Which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 

Hepburn,  who  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  curate  of  Sorn,  in  the  way  of  gathering  information 
respecting  the  Nonconformists,  had  not  visited  the  manse  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  incumbent,  astonished  at  the  circum- 
stance, determined  to  call  on  him  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  a  busy  month  with  the 
shepherds,  and  as  the  curate  advanced  along  the  heath,  he 
found  George  actively  engaged  among  the  ewes;  and  when 
interrogated  respecting  his  long  absence,  he  had  the  ready 
and  resonable  excuse  of  being  incessantly  employed  among 
his  fleecy  charge;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  that 
excuse,  for  the  curate  had  begun  to  suspect  him,  and  his  sus- 
picions would  have  been  confirmed,  if  he  had  looked  on  the 
book  which  was  lying  on  the  bent,  and  which  George  had 
been  anxiously  perusing  when  the  curate  came  in  sight — the 
book  was  the  Bible,  the  uniform  index,  as  it  was  deemed,  of 
a  man's  nonconforming  propensities.  The  curate  was  said 
to  be  a  Highlandman,  an  illiterate  and  boorish  sort  of  a  per- 
son, who  knew  little  about  his  office,  and  cared  not  for  the 
souls  of  his  parishioners.  Having  strictly  enjoined  George 
to  be  more  punctual  in  his  visits  for  the  time  to  come,  he 
left  him  without  making  any  discovery. 

Hepburn  had  now  come  to  the  full  determination  of  openly 
and  avowedly  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  perse- 
cuted, and  he  longed  for  another  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  at  a  conventicle.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the  party 
which  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  opposed  would  not  be  ready 
to  trust  him,  especially  as  many  informers,  under  a  pretence 
of  a  change  of  sentiments,  had  insinuated  themselves  into 
their  meetings,  both  private  and  public,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discovering  and  betraying  them  to  the  enemy.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  use  every  means  to  make  his  sincerity 
apparent.  It  was  not  long  till  the  projected  meeting  of  a 
conventicle  was  circulated  among  the  friends,  and  he  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect.  The  day  came,  and  George  took  his  place 
openly  among  the  people.  His  appearance  created  no  small 
uneasiness  to  those  who  knew  him;  but  William  Steel  of 
Lesmahagow,  one  of  the  three  who  spent  the  night  in  the 
moss-hag  with  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  a  short  time  prior 
to  his  martyrdom,  on  observing  him,  rose  from  his  place 
among  the  crowd,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  welcomed 
him  to  the  assembly  of  God's  people,  trusting  that  he  was 
still  in  the  same  mind  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  on  the 
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night  they  crossed  the  Clyde  in  company.  This  interview 
inspired  the  people  with  confidence,  and  they  regarded  him 
as  one  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  After  the  services, 
he  introduced  him  to  the  minister,  and  to  a  number  of  the 
friends,  as  a  sheep  that  wandered  from  the  fold,  hut  who  was 
now  returned  to  the  Sheplierd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  as  the  son 
of  an  honoured  witness  for  Christ,  now  determined  to  walk 
in  his  father's  footsteps. 

The  fact  that  George  had  withdrawn  from  the  Prelatic 
party  was  now  made  public,  and  the  infuriated  curate  used 
every  means  to  get  him  into  his  power.  His  master  being 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  from  his  residence  in  Blackside,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  into  concealment;  so  that  he  who  once 
compelled  others  to  hide,  was  himself  made  a  wanderer  for 
his  adherence  to  the  principles  he  had  formerly  persecuted. 
The  sincerity  of  his  profession  was  fully  tested  by  the  will- 
ing manner  in  which  he  submitted  to  the  afflictions  of  a 
persecuted  lot. 

One  night  before  he  left  Blackside,  a  party  of  troopers 
surrounded  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  him. 
The  family  were  all  in  bed,  and  sound  asleep,  when  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  a  loud  knocking,  was  heard  at  the 
door.  George,  who  for  some  time  past  bad  been  apprelien 
sive  of  his  safety,  was  the  first  to  hear  the  disturbance.  Fully 
aware  of  their  errand,  he  Sprang  from  his  bed,  and  having 
arrayed  himself  as  hastily  as  possible,  was  the  first  to  open  the 
door.  The  night  was  dark,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  escape.  On  opening  the  door  to  admit  the  uproarious  visi- 
tants, he  was  asked  if  Goorgo  Hepburn  was  within,  when  he 

promptly  replied  that  he  was.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the 
house,  in  the"  certain  prospect  of  seizing  their  prey,  and  when 
all  was  in  confusion,  George  made  his  escape,  and  Bed  from 
the  place.    This  was  the  first  attack-  made  by  his  enemies, 

and  lie  was  successful  in  eluding  their  grasp. 

George  was  now  a  wanderer,  concealing  himself  in  moun- 
tains ami    in  thickets,  and    consorting  with  those   who   were 

forced  to  betake  themselves  to  the  dens  and  oares  of  the 

earth.      Our   of  the    places   to  which  he    resorted    Was  YYell- 

wocd,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  a  frequent  retreat  in  those 
times  el'  oppre    Ion,  and  celebrated  in  the  following  lini 

llislop  the  poet  :  — 

i  i.i  Wellwood*i  .in«i  ui.uii, 

The  I'lcii  meadow  blooini  huna  In  i  <  tut)  end  radii 

;  pj  to  hall  the  u  turning, 
\imi  drink  the  delight*  of  July'  i  ning." 
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At  "Wellwood  he  found  a  safe  and  comfortable  abode  for  a 
few  months;  but  the  curate  of  Sorn  having  discovered  his 
hiding-place,  determined  to  employ  every  means  for  his  ap- 
prehension. It  happened  on  a  clear  moonlight  night  that  a 
company  of  dragoons  arrived  at  Wellwood,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seizing  Hepburn.  He  was  in  bed,  as  were  the  whole 
family;  and  when  his  danger  was  perceived,  every  one  be- 
came solicitous  about  his  safety.  The  bright  shining  of  the 
moon,  sailing  in  silvery  majesty  along  the  dusky  vault  of  the 
nocturnal  sky,  was  unfavourable  to  his  escape;  for  the  watch- 
ful troopers  were  stationed  around  the  dwelling  to  prevent 
his  elopement.  There  happened,  at  the  time  to  be  a  large 
quantity  of  wool  piled  in  sacks  at  the  one  end  of  the  house, 
and  among  these  George,  in  his  perplexity,  resolved  to 
attempt  a  concealment.  Accordingly,  he  crept  in  among  the 
wool  sacks,  and  ensconced  himself  in  a  soft  hiding-place  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers.  The  dwelling  was  searched  in 
every  corner  without  success;  and  the  troopers  coming  to 
the  place  where  the  wool  lay,  instead  of  tearing  it  down. 
thrust  their  long  swords  between  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
sacks,  if  perchance  they  might  probe  any  lurking  fugitive 
amoug  the  wool.  Their  swords,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
place  where  Hepburn  lay;  and  they  withdrew,  thinking  any 
further  search  unnecessary.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
this  recent  convert  escaped  his  enemies,  and  Providence 
afforded  him  respite,  that  his  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  profession,  might  become  stronger. 

During  the  short  time  which,  after  this,  he  remained  at 
Wellwood,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  house  at 
night,  and  of  seeking  a  hiding-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr 
Here  he  found  a  cave  to  which  he  resorted  every  night,  for 
the  space,  it  is  said,  of  six  months.  At  length,  having  be- 
come tired  of  this  precarious  way  of  living,  he  determined  to 
leave  the  district.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  the  higher 
parts  of  Galloway,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  less 
annoyance;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  On  his  way  to 
Calloway  he  called  at  the  house  of  a  true  friend  to  the  cause 
— Mr  Campbell  of  Lochbruin.  He  was  not  at  home,  the  sol- 
diers having  been  in  pursuit  of  him  on  a  previous  part  of  the 
day,  and  he  had  taken  refuge  among  the  dark  and  frowning 
heights  on  the  romantic  Water  of  Afton.  Hepburn  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  hospitable  wife  of  William  Campbell  to  spend 
the  night  in  their  house,  as  she  expected  her  hnsb&nd  home  in 
the  evening.  During  the  night  the  soldiers  again  visited  the 
place,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Campbell,  and  they  unhappily 
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seized  on  Hepburn.  He  was  now  in  the  firm  grasp  of  his 
foes,  who  bound  him  tightly,  and  placed  him  on  horseback 
behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  having  twisted  a  rope  of  hay, 
they  attached  him  to  the  horseman,  and  rode  off.  In  cross- 
ing a  deep  ravine,  however,  called  Carcaw  Burn,  the  jope 
gave  way,  and  he  slid  from  behind  the  dragoon  and  lighted 
safely  on  his  feet,  and  being  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of 
the  night,  he  made  his  escape,  and  left  the  soldiers  to  grope 
their  way  after  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Having  obtained  this  unexpected  deliverance,  he  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  his  intention,  to  Galloway.  As  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  Mr  Renwick,  to 
whom  he  now  attached  himself,  and  became  his  companion 
in  travail.  Many  a  time  he  listened  to  the  glorious  Gospel 
preached  by  this  interesting  youth,  and  great  was  the  spiritual 
benefit  he  derived  from  his  ministrations.  In  company  with 
Mr  Renwick,  he  frequently  made  narrow  escapes  from  the 
military  in  the  houses  where  they  lodged. 

Hepburn  survived  the  persecution  many  years.  He  re- 
tired into  Nithsdale,  where  he  settled,  and  died,  it  is  said,  in 
1728.  He  is  probably  the  person  who  hid  in  a  cave  nearly 
opposite  the  village  of  Kirkconnell,  a  few  miles  above  the 
town  of  Sanquhar.  The  old  people  have  a  tradition  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hepburn,  who  concealed  himself  in 
the  fore-mentioned  place,  but  cap  state  nothing  definite 
concerning  him.. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIil. 

James  Aiuirhead — Mrs  Hewatson — John  Ferguson  of  Wee 
Woodhead. 

The  town  of  Dumfries  is  situated  on  the  fair  stream  of  the 
Nith,  and  occupies  a  place  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
localities  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  This  place,  not  unknown 
in  Scottish  history,  was,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  scene  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  and  several  of  the  witnesses  for 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant  have  their  resting-place  in  its 
ancient  burying-ground.  The  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  had 
.heir  own  share  of  the  troubles  which  befell  the  country  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  royal  brothers.  The  worthy  men 
who  moved  in  this  emporium  of  the  south,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  felt,  like  their  brethren  in  other  places,  the 
strong  arm  of  oppression  in  the  days  when  the  honest  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  were  called  to  endure  hardships  for  con- 
science' sake.  One  of  the  individuals  who,  belonging  to  this 
place,  was  in  his  day  honoured  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
and  to  suffer  in  its  behalf,  was  James  Muirhead,  a  bailie  ot 
the  town.  He  was  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  strict  integrity  in  all 
his  transactions,  of  great  religious  seriousness,  and  of  uncom- 
mon placidity  of  mind.  His  brethren  in  the  magistracy 
ally  looked  up  to  him  with  much  deference;  for  he  was 
;i  man  universally  esteemed.  When  he  was  in  office,  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  screen  the  Nonconformists;  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  great  efforts  in  this  way  that  he  was  sus 
pected  of  favouring  the  persecuted  party.  The  justness  of 
their  principles,  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  their  con- 
stancy in  suffering,  had,  it  would  appear,  been  operating  for 
a  good  while  deeply  on  his  mind,  and  leading  him  gradually 
t<>  t lie  adoption  of  their  views.  At  length  the  obvious  in- 
terest which  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Covenanters  led 
to  his  expulsion  fvcrn  office,  and  this  being  considered  as  a 
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public  stigma,  he  became  generally  regarded  as  an  obnoxious 
person.  When  matters  were  brought  to  this  pass,  he  saw  it 
was  now  needless  to  conceal  his  principles,  and  perceiving 
the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  his  safety  by  flight.  To  this  his  friends  urged  him, 
for  they  saw  the  storm  that  was  coming,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  hide  him  from  its  fury.  He  left  the  town  in  great 
secrecy,  and  pursued  his  way  to  Tinwald,  where,  in  a  friend's 
house,  he  found  a  retreat  in  quietude.  In  this  concealment 
he  remained  for  a  good  while,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  the 
tempest  would  soon  pass  away,  and  that  he  might  in  due  time 
be  forgotten;  but  his  enemies  were  on  the  watch,  for  they 
considered  him  as  an  individual  who  ought  not  to  pass  with 
impunity.  His  retreat  was  at  length  discovered,  and  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  sent  in  as  cautious  a  manner  as  possible  to 
apprehend  him.  Accordingly,  in  an  unexpected  hour,  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  he  lodged.  Their  coming  was  so 
hasty,  that  all  about  the  house  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  great  anxiety  of  the  inmates  was  about  the  concealment 
of  the  refugee,  and  for  doing  this  effectually  no  time  was 
afforded,  as  the  troopers  were  just  at  the  door.  There 
stood  in  the  kitchen  a  wooden  seat  in  the  form  of  a  sofa, 
called  a  lanytettle — a  piece  of  furniture  common  in  those  times. 
Underneath  this  seat  the  gudewife  directed  Muirhead  to 
creep  with  all  despatch,  while  she  hastily  covered  him  with 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes.  The  soldiers  entered,  and  began  the 
usual  search,  but  though  they  explored  every  place,  they 
never  thought  of  looking  below  the  lang  settle,  although  they 
passed  and  repassed  it,  and  probably  sat  down  upon  it.  The 
troopers  departed,  and  our  worthy  escaped. 

His  place  of  concealment  in  Tinwald  being  thus  discovered, 
ho  found  it  necessary  to  seek  another  retreat.  lie  new  re- 
solved to  join  the  oompany  of  tlu«  wanderers  who  were  lurk- 
ing in  the  hilly  parts  of  Kirkmahoo.  This  circumstance  im- 
parted much  satisfaction  ♦<>  the sufferers in  that  district,  n  boss 

hands   were   Strengthened   by  the    aOOCSSiOB    Of  SO   worthy  ;i 

person  to  their  number.  In  these  secluded  parts  he  and  his 
associates  continued  for  some  time,  till  they  were  discovered. 
This  occasioned  their  removal  to  another  pari  of  the  locality ; 
for  these  worthies  had  do  fixed  place  of  abode)  but  were 

driven  about  "  like  B  ball  in  I  wide  country."      At  last,  when 

lie  and  a  number  of  his  friends  in  affliction  were  hiding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oarberrie  Hilly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nith,  opposite  I  ramfries,  they  were  oaughi  by  the  enemy,  s  ho 

exalted  in  their  success  in  having  at  length  apprehended  s 

I  8 
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man  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  period  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  troopers,  it  is  said,  used  the  party  with  great 
cruelty,  and  vented  their  rage  in  a  very  barbarous  manner. 
Every  indignity  was  employed;  for  they  considered  Muirhead 
a  capital  offender.  His  capture  happened  in  the  year  1684. 
His  sufferings  and  death  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Wod- 
row,  in  speaking  of  the  harassings  of  Mr  William  M'Millan 
of  Caldow,  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  in  Galloway :  "  On 
the  22d  of  November,  he  (Mr  M'Millan)  with  upwards  of 
eighty  others,  men,  women,  and  some  children,  were  carried 
to  Moffat  kirk,  where  they  lay  that  night  under  great  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  being  wet  through,  and  most  of  them  being 
in  the  hazard  of  drowning  in  the  waters  under  the  cloud  of 
night,  before  they  could  reach  that  station.  Next  day,  being 
Sabbath,  the  soldiers'  travelling  day,  they  were  carried 
twenty-four  miles  to  Peebles,  under  a  guard  of  three  troops 
of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Clelland.  There  several 
of  the  prisoners  were  sorely  beat  and  cruelly  mocked  by  the 
barbarous  soldiers,  and  all  of  these  in  hazard  of  their  lives  by 
crossing  the  water  in  a  violent  spate.  Upon  the  24th,  they 
were  earned  to  Leith  Tolbooth,  and  reproached  bitterly  as 
|iey  went  through  Edinburgh.  There  they  were  so  thronged 
that  they  could  scarce  stand  together,  and  had  no  conve- 
nience so  much  as  to  ease  nature.  Here  James  Muirhead, 
late  bailie  of  Dumfries,  through  the  terrible  fatigue,  fell 
into  a  severe  distemper;  and  such  was  the  barbarity  of  this 
time,  that  neither  surgeon  nor  physician  was  allowed  him, 
and  he  died  in  Leith  Tolbooth  a  little  after  their  arrival." 
Thus  died  among  the  hands  of  his  barbarous  foes  this  good 
man,  and  though  he  was  not  publicly  executed  on  the  scaffold, 
nor  privately  shot  on  the  moorlands,  yet  he  obtained  the  mar- 
tyr's crown. 

The  following  tradition  relates  to  a  worthy  woman  in  the 
same  county.  The  farm  of  Laight  is  situated  in  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Scar,  in  the  parish  of  Tynron.  It  was  in 
the  times  of  the  persecution  occupied  by  Thomas  Hewatson, 
in  whose  household  was  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  whose  wife 
was,  in  common  with  himself,  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  covenants.  The  house  of  Laight,  which  stands  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  pleasant  s,rcam  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  valley,  was  frequently  visited,  in 
the  days  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  by  rude  troopers,  who 
were  commissioned  to  seize  the  obnoxious  inmates.  Mrs 
Hewatson,  to  whom  the  following  anecdotes  refer,  was  a 
woman  whose  rare  worth  and  firm  religious  principles  gained 
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for  her  a  name  too  celebrated  for  her  to  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  Prelatic  superintendents  of  the  locality  in  which  she 
resided.  Thomas  Hewatson  was  obliged  to  escape  to  some 
hiding-place  in  the  moor,  or  in  the  thickets  of  the  glens, 
leaving  behind  him  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  at  all 
times  exposed  to  the  rapacious  visitations  of  the  ruffian  sol- 
diery. It  was  in  the  incidental  absence  of  both  parents  one 
day  that  the  dragoons  happened  to  visit  the  place  in  quest  of 
them.  The  troopers  gathered  the  children  around  them,  and 
questioned  them  very  particularly  respecting  their  father  and 
their  mother;  but  they  could  elicit  nothing  satisfactory.  The 
men,  however,  were  determined  not  to  pass  over  the  matter 
in  this  way,  and  they  proceeded  to  bring  the  children  to  com- 
pliance. They  led  them  out  to  the  field,  and  plainly  informed 
them  that  they  would  instantly  shoot  them  if  they  did  not 
give  the  requisite  information.  They  forthwith  blindfolded 
them,  preparatory  to  the  dreadful  act,  but  the  children  re- 
mained inflexible;  and  though  the  dragoons  did  not  shoot  as 
they  threatened,  yet  the  terror  into  which  they  were  thrown 
resulted  in  a  severe  fever,  which  brought  them  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave. 

Mrs  Hewatson,  after  the  flight  of  her  husband,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  her  escape  also.  One  day  she  observed  a 
party  of  soldiers  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Laight,  and 
she  was  well  aware  that  she  was  the  person  of  whom  they 
Avere  in  quest.  She  hastily  left  the  house,  descended  the 
bank  which  led  to  the  Scar,  and  having  crossed  the  stream, 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  woods  and  thickets,  whicu 

afforded  ;i  dense  concealment  to  fugitives.  In  her  flight  she 
reached  a  little  cottage,  which  stood  at  the  upper  extremity 

of  a  pleasant  green  lawn,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  height,  not 
far  iVoin  the  house  of  Aucheribenzie.  In  this  hut  she  sought 
refuge  from  her  pursuers,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome. 

Agitated  and  out   of  hreath,  she  placed  herself  on  a  seat,  and 

having  scattered  her  long  flowing  hair  over  her  face  and 
shoulders,  she  seized  a  little  child,  placed  it  on  her  knee,  and 
was  chanting  a  plaintive  Lullaby  over  the  infant  when  the 
soldiers  entered.    They  inquired  at  the  master  of  the 

tage,  whose  name  was  Black,  it"  lie  saw  the  woman  of  whom 

tiny  were  in  pursuit.     He  replied  that  he  did,  and  that  he 

had  no  doubt,  if  she  e  as  continuing  her  course  with  the  same 

speed  as  when  he  first  observed  her,  that  by  this  time  she 

would  DO  B  Considerable  distance  from  the  place.  <>n  hear- 
ing this  the  troopers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose,  set  off  in  full 

race  alter  the  pour  woman,   as    If  tiny    h  id    leuted  and  were 
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pursuing  the  forces  of  a  whole  kingdom.  They  missed  their 
object,  however ;  and  having  to  encounter  in  their  progress 
what  was  literally  a  forest  of  tall  bushy  broom,  and  thickets 
of  entangling  underwood,  they  were  forced  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  retreat  without  their  errand  to  their  garrison. 
This  worthy  woman  was  thus  shielded  by  Providence,  and 
spared  to  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  Hewat- 
sons  are  still  resident  in  the  locality,  and  from  one  of  the 
lineal  descendants  the  preceding  anecdote  has  been  received. 
The  following  traditions  have  been  preserved  respecting 
John  Ferguson  of  Wee  Woodhead,  in  the  upland  parish  of 
Carsphairn,  whose  mountain  glens  and  wild  retreats  concealed 
many  of  the  worthies,  whom  it  was  the  work  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  those  times  to  exterminate.  Few  districts  in  the  west 
caused  the  persecutors  more  trouble  than  Carsphairn;  for  few 
places  contained  more  worthy  men,  and  men  more  staunch  in 
their  adherence  to  their  country's  liberties.  John  Ferguson, 
along  with  the  patriots  of  Carsphairn  and  its  vicinity,  assisted 
at  the  battle  of  Pentlaud,  the  first  gathering  to  which  took  its 
rise  in  the  village  of  Dairy,  contiguous  to  Carsphairn.  This 
being  the  case,  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  the  friends 
of  religious  liberty  was  drawn  from  that  locality.  John  Fer- 
guson was  mounted  on  a  small  but  nimble  pony,  which  car- 
ried him,  in  company  with  his  brethren,  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. It  is  well  known  how  this  conflict  terminated.  It  was 
lamentably  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  who  were  routed  by 
that  cruel  persecutor,  Dalziel  of  Binns,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
of  their  number  were  left  on  the  field.  In  the  discomfiture, 
John  Ferguson  fled  with  the  rest,  on  his  pony,  but  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  companions,  he  was  about  to  dis- 
mount, and  flee  on  foot,  when  at  the  moment  a  large  black 
war-steed  came  snorting  to  his  side.  This  happened  to  be 
a  cavalry  horse  belonging  to  the  dragoons,  which  had  lost  his 
rider  in  the  battle,  and  having  scampered  off  from  the  field 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  the  shouting,  came  gallop 
ing  after  the  fugitives.  John  grasped  his  flowing  mane,  and 
in  an  instant  was  in  the  saddle,  and  darting  forward  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuer?. 
This  occurrence  was  regarded  by  this  honest  man  as  in  an 
especial  manner  providential;  for  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  left  behind,  and  in  all  likelihood  overtaken  by  the 
enemy.  How  far  the  troopers  pursued  the  routed  Cove- 
nanters in  the  direction  in  which  the  men  of  Carsphairn  were 
fleeing  is  not  said,  or  whether  they  were  successful  in  cap- 
turing any  by  the  way;  but  Ferguson  being  mounted  on  his 
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fleet  and  spirited  charger,  soon  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
foe,  who  had  not  the  same  interest  in  pursuing  as  he  had  in 
fleeing.  In  his  way  he  crossed  the  Clyde  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  avoid  the  centre  of  Nithsdale,  which  was  the 
straight  road  to  his  home,  but  which  was  more  populous, 
and  more  frequented  by  the  military.  "When  he  reached 
the  river,  and  when  his  horse  was  drinking  of  the  cooling 
stream,  the  little  pony,  which  he  never  expected  to  see 
again,  stood  by  his  side.  It  had  followed  him  unperceived, 
and  being  without  its  rider,  came  the  more  swiftly  along. 
He  now  pursued  his  way  cautiously  through  the  moorlands, 
and  along  the  by-paths,  till  he  reached  Carsphairn,  and  with 
a  grateful  heart  acknowledged  that  Providence  had  not  only 
shielded  him  in  the  battle,  but  had  also  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  escape  at  the  moment  prompt  assistance  was 
needed. 

After  this,  John  Ferguson  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  caution,  and  to  live  as  quietly  in  his  retreat  as 
possible.  Little  is  known  of  him  for  a  number  of  years  after 
this;  and  living  in  the  parish  of  an  indulged  minister,  he  was, 
on  that  account,  less  liable  to  disturbance;  for  the  venerable 
John  Semple  was  the  last  man  in  the  district  who  would  have 
ventured  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  His  heart  beat  in  too 
close  a  unison  with  the  patriotic  men  who  contended  so  nobly 
for  their  country's  weal,  to  act  in  the  slightest  degree  to  their 
prejudice.  It  was  not  till  after  his  decease  that  Carsphairn 
became  the  scene  of  so  much  oppression. 

"Whether  John  Ferguson  was  at  Both  well,  tradition  does  not 
day;  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  was.  Wodrow  makes 
mention  of  one  John  Ferguson,  against  whom  the  council 
instituted  proceedings  for  being  at  Bothwell.  His  residence, 
to  be  sure,  was  Knterkiu  Mains,  a  place  at  no  great  distance 
from  Carsphairn,  and  where  it  is  not  improbable  that  John 
Ferguson  may  at  one  time  have  lived. 

It  was  after  Claverhonse  came  09  the  Held,   however,  and 

that  was  the  year  i » t  i< > i-  to  Bothwell,  thai  John  Ferguson 

more   particularly   taken   notice  of  by  the  persecutors. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  sei/e  him,  either  in  the  fields 
or  in  his  own  house.  Owing  to  the  wary  manner  in  which 
John  HOW  lived,  and  the  secrecy  he  observed  in  his  hiding- 
places,  it  u;is  found  to  he  no  easy  matter  to  apprehend  him. 
To  accomplish  bjS  capture,   therefore,   two  men,  in  the  guiso 

of  friends,  were  hired   by  the  enemy  *<>  circumvent  him. 

Having  arrayed  themselves  in  a  garb  Calculated  to  excite 
the  [i  pidon,   they  met   him  one  day  on  the  hill,  as  he 
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was  keeping  his  sheep,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
John  Ferguson  lived.  They  spoke,  doubtless,  in  such  a  style 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  two  wanderers  belong- 
ing to  the  friendless  remnant,  who  were  seeking  the  house  of 
a  friend,  in  which  they  might  meet  with  a  kindly  reception 
in  the  day  of  peril  and  privation.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for 
these  men  to  assume  the  demeanour  of  friends  to  the  per- 
secuted cause,  and  even  to  assert  that  they  themselves  were 
suffering  afflictions  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that  in  this  way 
they  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  their  purpose.  The 
address  of  the  men  awakened  suspicions  in  John's  breast, 
and  this  put  him  instantly  on  his  guard.  Happily  for  him, 
however,  the  men  did  not  know  him,  and  having  come  from 
another  place,  they  were  simply  inquiring  the  way  to  his 
house,  in  the  expectation  of  seizing  him  there.  "  If  you 
want  John  Ferguson,"  said  he,  "  I  can  conduct  you  to  his 
house  :  you  will  find  him  a  very  friendly  man,  and  ready  to 
assist,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  those  who  need.  The 
way  to  his  house  may  not  be  so  easily  found  by  you  through 
the  trackless  moor,  but  I  will  guide  you,  as  I  happen  to  be 
going  that  way."  When  they  arrived  at  the  hut,  John  de- 
sired the  men  to  turn  round  by  the  footpath  which  led  to 
the  door  in  the  front  of  the  house,  while  he  attempted  to 
rouse  the  inmates  by  crying  through  the  window  in  the  back 
part  of  the  building.  The  window  to  which  he  approached 
had  a  few  panes  of  glass  in  the  upper  part,  while  it  opened 
by  a  board  below.  As  the  men  were  slowly  moving  round 
to  the  door,  John  hastily  opened  the  board  in  the  little  win- 
dow, and  calling  on  his  wife,  informed  her  that  the  men  be- 
fore the  door  were  spies,  or  rather  soldiers  in  the  guise  of 
friends  come  to  apprehend  him — that  he  had  brought  them 
to  the  house  without  their  knowing  who  he  was — that  she 
was  to  entertain  them  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  without 
letting  her  suspicions  appear — that  he  would  escape,  and  that 
she  would  know  the  reason  of  his  absence.  John's  intention 
in  accompanying  the  spies  to  his  house  was,  no  doubt,  two- 
fold;— the  one,  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  circumstances;  and 
the  other,  to  procure  a  little  of  what  was  necessary  in  point 
of  food  and  clothing.  Having  also  informed  her  of  the  pre- 
cise place  where  he  meant  to  conceal  himself,  lie  could  de- 
part with  an  easier  mind.  Having  thus  briefly  communicated 
with  his  wife,  he  instantly  retired  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
The  men  entered,  and  were  not  long  in  showing  to  what  party 
they  belonged;  for  having  asked  for  the  husband,  and  finding 
that  his  presence  in  the  house  was  denied,  they  were  resolved 
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not  to  depart  till  they  had  fully  satisfied  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  They  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  strict  search,  and  behaved  in  a  very  inso- 
lent manner.  "Whether  they  at  last  suspected  that  the  shep- 
herd who  conducted  them  to  the  house  was  the  man  they 
were  seeking,  is  not  said;  but  they  departed  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  John  regarded  this  deliverance  with  a  grateful 
heart. 

The  next  escape  which  this  worthy  man  made  was  much 
more  wonderful.  The  farm  of  Wee  Woodhead  borders  at 
one  point  on  what  is  called  the  Lane  of  Carsphairn.  This 
streamlet,  which  is  in  some  places  very  deep,  forms  many 
beautiful  windings  in  its  course,  and  the  flat  spaces  in  the 
bosom  of  its  curvatures  afford  excellent  meadow  ground,  from 
which  the  hay  is  carefully  gathered  in  its  season.  As  he  was 
one  day  busily  employed  in  making  bay  on  the  meadow,  close 
by  the  side  of  the  Lane,  he  observed,  at  no  great  distance 
from  him,  a  company  of  troopers  advancing  straight  to  the 
place  where  he  was.  It  happened  that,  exactly  at  the  spot 
where  he  was  working  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  there 
was  a  dark  and  deep  pool  thickly  overshadowed  by  a  cluster 
of  willow  bushes,  bending  their  palmy  branches  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  It  occurred  to  John  that  there  was 
no  way  of  escape  but  by  plunging  into  the  pool,  and  conceal- 
ing himself  under  the  water.  He  instantly  crept  into  the 
heart  of  the  willows,  and  having  thrown  his  rake  and  his 
bonnet  into  the  rivulet,  he  grasped  the  branches  of  the 
thicket,  and  let  himself  down  at  his  full  length,  close  under 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  keeping  his  head  above  the  waters, 
under  the  dense  mantling  of  the  bushes.  Here  he  placed 
uimself,  holding  firmly  by  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  and  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  soldiers.  In  a  brief  space  they  were  on  the 
spot,  and  seeing  the  bonnet  and  rake  floating  on  the  pool, 
they  concluded  that  he  must  he  under  the  water.  They 
searched  with  care  all  about  the  willows,  and  probed  with 
their  swords  among  the  Ions  grass  which  generally  gathers 
thick  around  the  roots  of  underwood  growing  by  the  brink  of 
streams.    Nbi  hing,  however,  was  to  be  disooi  ered ;  and  when 

they   had   looked   and    BOUghi    in    vain,    they   OamS   naturally 

enough  to  the  conclusion  that  ho  was  drowned  in  the  at- 
tempt to  oonoeal  himself,  and  that  in  this  w;iy  he  had  spared 
them  the  savage  satisfaction  of  shooting  him  In  t  lu>  hay  field. 
lie  distinctly  heard  their  oaths  and  their  threateninj 
ipeoting  himself,  and  with  much  pleasure  heard  them  express 
their  conviction  thai  he  was  drowned  in  the  pooL    They  re- 
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tired,  and  at  his  own  convenience  he  withdrew  from  his 
watery  hiding-place,  but  not  without  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Preserver  of  his  life. 

The  meadow  by  the  Lane  is  to  this  day  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  Ferguson.  These  traditions  have  been  pre- 
served in  his  family  with  pious  care,  and  were  communicated 
by  a  lineal  descendant. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

John  Colvin  of  Dormont.  * 

In  gleaning  the  wide  field  of  covenanting  interest,  we  have 
hitherto  found  but  little  in  Annandale;  and  yet  many  a 
worthy  person  resided  in  this  district,  and  many  a  faithful 
adherent  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which  our  forefathers 
struggled  so  manfully  and  so  constitutionally.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  vvas  shed  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  land.  The  famous  James  Welwood  of  Tunder- 
garth  reared  under  his  ministry  many  a  godly  person,  who 
flinched  not  in  the  day  when  Zion's  troubles  came  thick 
upon  her,  like  the  heavy  hailstones  which  descend  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ominous  cloud  that  lowers  fearfully  over  the 
earth.  The  savour  of  Mr  Welwood's  piety  was  retained 
for  many  years  after  his  decease.  The  letter  which,  in 
16*55,  he  wrote  to  a  brother  minister,  shows  the  stedfast- 
eass  of  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  Church's  distress,  and 
the  almost  prophetic  forecastings  which  he  had  of  the  still 
greater  tribulations  which  were  to  come.  Mr  Welwood 
laboured  assiduously  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  for  his  heart 
was  in  his  Master's  work,  and  he  lived  \ery  near  him  in 
heavenly  fellowship.  As  a  proof  of  the  uncommon  spiri- 
tuality of  this  good  man,  we  may  adduce  tlie  following  anec- 
dote given  by  Patrick  Walker  :  "  The  night  in  which  his 
wife  died  he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  in  his  garden* 

The  next  morning  one  01  his  elders  coming  to  visit  him, 
lamented  his  errat  loss  and  want  ol*  rest,  hut  he  replied:  '1 
declare  I   have  not  all  t  his  nighl  had  One  thought  of  the  death 

of  my  wife,  i  have  been  so  taken  np  in  meditating  on  heavenly 
things.  1  have  this  night  been  on  the  banks  of  L'lai,  pluck- 
ing an  apple  here  -and  thei 

His  sen,  John  Welwood,  suffered  mnch  in  those  trying 

,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  fields,  and  wandering 

from  place  to  place.     lie  died  in  Perth,  L679>tn  the  thirtieth 
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year  of  his  age.  "  When  drawing  near  his  end,  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  friends,  he  used  frequently  to  communicate 
his  own  exercise  and  experience;  and  with  regard  to  the 
assurance  he  had  of  his  own  interest  in  Christ  he  said  :  '  I 
have  no  more  doubt  of  my  interest  in  Christ  than  if  I  were 
in  heaven  already.'  At  another  time  he  said  :  *  Although  I 
have  been  for  some  weeks  without  sensible,  comforting  pre- 
sence, yet  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  interest  in  Christ. 
I  have  ofttimes  endeavoured  to  pick  a  hole  in  my  interest, 
but  cannot  get  it  done.'  The  morning  he  died,  when  he  ob- 
served the  light  of  day,  he  said  :  '  Now  eternal  light,  aud  no 
more  night  and  darkness  to  me;'  and  that  night  he  ex- 
changed a  weakly  body,  a  wicked  world,  and  a  weary  life, 
for  an  immortal  crown  in  that  heavenly  inheritance  which 
is  prepared  and  reserved  for  such  as  him." 

Annandale  then  produced  great  men  and  illustrious  wit- 
nesses for  Jesus  Christ.  The  vale  of  the  Annan,  when  seen 
from  the  rising  ground  on  the  east  of  Torthorwald  heights, 
presents  a  splendid  scene.  Beneath  lies  "Marjory  o' the 
mony  lochs,"  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Bruce,  moulder- 
ing among  the  stately  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  glassy  lake 
whose  silvery  waves,  rippling  before  the  southern  breeze, 
murmur  in  the  ear  many  a  tale  of  the  feudal  times,  connected 
with  the  grey  ruins  that  still  appear  in  solitary  grandeur. 
The  whole  valley,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  where  it 
terminates  at  the  base  of  the  frowning  heights  between  it  and 
the  wilds  of  Tweedsmuir,  furnishes  a  diversity  of  scenery  so 
enchanting  that  few  localities  in  the  south  of  Scotland  can 
equal  it.  The  wilder  parts  on  either  side  of  this  fail*  strath 
afforded  places  of  retreat  to  the  worthies  of  the  covenant, 
who,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  subjected,  like  their 
brethren  elsewhere,  to  the  rude  treatment  of  the  times. 

It  was  at  Dormont,  in  Annandale,  that  John  Colvin  and 
his  youthful  wife  Sarah  Gibson  lived.  They  belonged  to  the 
covenanting  party,  and  were  sore  harassed  on  account  of 
their  stedfast  adherence  to  their  principles.  The  house  of 
John  Colvin  was  ever  open  to  the  wanderers,  to  whom  he 
afforded  a  ready  shelter  In  the  day  of  their  distress.  At 
length  John  became  so  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  the  inter- 
communed  sufferers,  that  the  persecutors  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  obnoxious  household. 

In  those  perilous  times  men  were  put  to  many  shifts,  and 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  many  devices,  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  when  it  came  unexpectedly  upon 
them.     Accordingly,  there  was  in  the  cottage  of  Dormont  a 
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rather  ingenious  place  of  concealment.  The  beds,  which 
•were  constructed  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  oblong  boxes,  and 
neatly  roofed  in  above,  were  movable  at  pleasure,  although 
they  had  all  the  appearance  of  fixtures.  Between  the  boards 
of  the  beds  and  the  wall  was  an  empty  space,  into  which  an 
entrance  was  made  by  shifting  the  back  parts  of  the  beds, 
and  closing  them  in  such  a  way  as  no  suspicion  could  pos- 
sibly be  entertained.  The  space  behind  was  occupied  as  a 
hiding-place  by  the  fugitives  who  occasionally  resorted  to 
Colvin's  house;  and  many  a  time  were  persons  concealed  in 
this  seclusion,  and  fed  by  the  Christian  kindness  of  the  man 
who  entertained  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

One  day  John  Colvin  and  his  wife  were  thrown  into  great 
consternation  by  the  following  incidental  circumstance  :  A 
party  of  troopers,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  out  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  happened  to  call  at  Dormont  on  their  way  home, 
though  not  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the  place,  which, 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  incident,  had 
not  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  re- 
fugees. At  the  moment  the  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  door, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  of  the  covenanting  party 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  house.  The  soldiers,  without  dis- 
mounting, cried  lustily  for  food  to  their  hungry  dogs,  that 
were  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  chase.  Sarah  hastily 
lifted  the  food  from  the  board  at  which  the  men  had  been 
partaking,  while  they  were  doubtless,  by  this  time,  making 
their  retreat  to  the  hiding-place,  and  carried  it  out  to  the 
dogs.  She  next  brought  a  basket  of  good  oaten  cakes  or 
thick  bannocks,  and  therewith  fed  the  horses  from  her  own 
hand.  This  prompt  display  of  hospitality  called  forth  the 
commendations  of  the  party,  who  were  exceedingly  gratified 
by  the  attention  shown  them,  and  they  departed  without 
entering  the  house. 

But  the  visits  of  the  dragoons  to  the  cottage  at  Dormont 
were  not  always  incidental.  John  Colvin  and  his  wife  be- 
came more  than  merely  suspected  persons — they  were  looked 
on  as  flagrant  rebels,  and  as  individuals  who  had  even  for- 
feited their  lives  by  harbouring  the  obnoxious  party,  who 
gave  the  rulers  so  much  annoyance,  and  on  whose  extermina- 
tion they  were  bent.  A  company  of  horsemen  were  one 
day  sent  to  Dormont  to  seize  both  the  husband  and  Ins  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  on  them  such  a  punishment  as 
might  deter  others  from  following  their  practices.  When 
they  came  to  the  place,  Colvin  was  not  at  home,  and  Sarah, 
having  observed  their  approach,  fled  from  the  house  to  seek 
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a  place  of  concealment.    She  was  a  young  woman  of  low 
stature,  and  of  rather  a  swarthy  complexion.     In  her  retreat 
from  the  house  the  soldiers  observed  her,  and  judging  by 
her  hurried  movements  that  she  was  one  of  those  of  whom 
they  were  in  quest,  they  quickened  their  pace,  in  order  to 
overtake  her.     It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  keen  frost 
had  crusted  with  thick  and  smooth  ice  the  streams  and  the 
pools,  and  the  hilarious  youth  of  both  sexes  were  jocundly 
employed  in  the  healthful  exercise  of  sliding  on  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  frozen  lakes.    As  the  young  wife  fled  from  her 
pursuers,  she  encountered  a  company  of  boys  and  girls  amus- 
ing themselves  on  the  ice  that  covered  a  sheet  of  water  in 
her  track.    She  instantly  made  her  situation  known  to  them, 
in  full  confidence  of  obtaining  their  sympathy.     It  was  im- 
mediately suggested  that,  as  they  were  not  in  sight  of  the 
troopers,  Sarah  should  throw  her  hair  loose  over  her  face  and 
shoulders,  and  follow  in  the  row  of  the  sliders  as  they  pro- 
ceeded one  after  another,  in  fleet  and  heedless  movement, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  pool  to  the  other.     The  suggestion 
was  speedily  acted  on,  and  Sarah  possessing  a  sufficiently 
girlish  appearance  to  prevent  her  from  being  distinguished 
from  her  companions,  mingled  in  the  youthful  sport,  and  was 
careering  along  the  slippery  surface  when  a   party   of  the 
soldiers,  detached  from  the  rest  that  turned  aside  to  the  house, 
came  up.     They  looked  at  the  merry  group  on  the  ice,  and 
passed  by  in  the  chase  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  might  be  there,  and  without  asking  any  questions 
respecting  the  fugitive.     In  this  way  Sarah  escaped,  and  re- 
mained at  a  distance  from  the  house  till  the  troopers  departed. 
In  those  times  the  slightest  incident  not  unfrequently  oc- 
casioned the  concealment  of  the  wanderers.  Sometimes  when 
escape  was  deemed  impossible,  a  trifling  occurrence  was  the 
means  of  a  complete  deliverance,  and  of  a  deliverance   so 
striking,  that  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  was  plainly  visible. 
The  next  time  the  military  visited  the  cottage  of  Dormont, 
they  chose  the  evening,  after  the  darkness  had  set  in.     This 
plan  was  adopted  the  better  to  prevent  their  approach  from 
being  noticed  before  they  were  just  at  the  place.     When  the 
trampling  of  the  feet  of  the  horses  was  heard  at  the  door, 
John,  who  justly  suspected  the  character  of  the  visitants,  re- 
tired into  the  space  behind  the  beds.     Sarah  ^as  found  on 
the  floor  when  the  men  entered,  busily  employed  with  the 
affairs  of  her  household.     She  seized  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  looked  on  with  astonishment,  as  the  blustering  troopers 
rushed  into  the  apartment,  prepared  to  lay  waste  both  life 
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and  property  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  The  husband 
was  the  person  whom  they  chiefly  wanted,  and  they  dealt 
with  Sarah  to  reveal  his  hiding-place.  When  they  could  not 
by  any  solicitation  induce  her  to  make  the  discovery  they 
wished,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence,  and  cruelly  mal- 
treated the  helpless  woman.  Sarah  cried,  and  the  infant 
screamed,  and  all  was  in  turmoil  and  peril  together.  John, 
in  his  hiding-place,  heard  the  tumult;  and  perceiving  that 
the  lives  of  his  wife  and  child  were  in  imminent  danger,  his 
whole  nature  was  stirred  within  him,  and  though  his  house 
had  been  filled  with  demons  instead  of  men,  the  circumstance 
could  not  have  appalled  him,  nor  quashed  the  vehemence  of 
his  spirit,  when  he  considered  the  situation  of  those  who 
were  dearest  to  him  on  earth.  Accordingly,  he  sprang  from 
his  retreat,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strength  seized  the 
ruffian  trooper  who  had  laid  his  rude  grasp  on  her  neck,  and 
was  pushing  her  violently  to  and  fro  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment. "  Stay,  villain,  and  quit  your  hold!"  cried  John  with 
terrific  voice;  "  cease,  miscreant,  or  you  lie  dead  at  my  feet !" 
The  soldier  stood  with  astonishment,  and  was  overawed  by 
the  majestic  and  awful  bearing  of  his  assailant.  A  scuffle 
instantly  ensued,  in  which  Sarah  and  the  infant  were  knocked 
to  the  ground.  In  the  confusion  she  rose  and  fled  to  the 
door,  crying  in  desperation,  and  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  her 
voice,  for  help;  and  Providence  had  help  at  hand,  otherwise 
there  is  ho  saying  what  mischievous  consequences  might  have 
resulted.  It  happened  at  the  moment  that  Sarah  ran  to  the 
door,  that  a  company  of  wanderers  were  approaching  the 
house  in  the  dark,  to  seek  shelter  under  this  hospitable  roof 
for  a  night.  Her  cries  informed  them  of  the  true  state  of 
matters  within,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  them  with  a 
courage  that  was  not  to  be  overawed  either  by  selfish  fears 
or  by  the  power  of  the  enemy.  A  virtuous  household  was  in 
distress,  a  household  that  feared  God,  a  household  that  was 
suffering  in  his  cause,  and  a  household  that  had  often  shielded 
them  or  their  brethren  in  the  day  of  their  peril;  and,  there- 
fore, no  consideration  was  to  interfere  in  preventing  them 
from  effecting  its  rescue.  One  man  is  worth  ten  when  his 
nature  is  roused,  and  his  fortitude  elevated  to  its  proper 
height.  The  dragoons  had  bound  John,  and  were  in  theact 
of  dragging  him  out,  when  a  shout,  uttered  with  the  energy 
of  thunder  was  heard  at  the  door — the  shout  of  a  company  of 
assailants  rushing  to  the  onslaught.  The  uproar  within 
ceased  for  a  moment.  The  shouting  without  continued,  and 
anon  there  was  the  rustling  of  men  entering  the  house  in  the 
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dark,  with  menacing  voices.  The  thing  could  be  no  mistake; 
the  soldiers  plainly  perceived  that  now  they  were  attacked 
in  their  turn,  and  that  the  men  were  Covenanters,  brave, 
determined,  and  ready  to  sell  their  lives  in  the  honourable 
defence  of  the  injured.  That  blood  would  be  shed  they  had 
no  doubt,  and  how  to  escape  in  the  confusion  was  now  the 
sole  care  of  each  individual.  The  darkness  concealed  the 
real  number  of  the  Covenanters;  and  the  dragoons,  who  in 
perilous  circumstances  were  generally  cowards,  wished  to 
evade,  if  possible,  a  conflict  in  which  it  was  likely  they  would 
suffer  defeat.  The  soldiers  stole,  as  best  they  might,  to  the 
door;  and  the  assailants  from  without  not  wishing  to  in- 
jure them  if  they  could  succeed  in  removing  them  from  the 
place  and  in  saving  the  family,  allowed  them  to  depart;  which 
they  did  with  all  convenient  speed.  John  Colvin  had  often 
sheltered  the  wanderers,  and  now  Providence  made  use  of 
them,  in  their  turn,  to  shelter  him.  On  this  night  they  came 
to  his  dwelling,  seeking  a  hiding-place;  and  they  came  like 
special  messengers  sent  to  accomplish  his  rescue  when  he  was 
in  the  very  hands  of  his  foes.  Thus  was  he  rewarded  for  his 
kindness  to  those  who  were  enduring  privations  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  a  good  conscience.  "  Truly  there  is  a  reward  to 
the  righteous." 

The  last  incident  which  befell  John  Colvin  and  his  wife  is 
the  following  :  It  happened  on  a  fine  summer  morning  that 
a  company  of  dragoons  sallied  forth  into  the  moorlands,  on 
their  wonted  mission  of  evil,  to  seek  out,  and  drag  to  punish- 
ment, the  unoffending  people  hiding  in  the  lonely  retreats  of 
the  wilderness.  The  company  of  troopers,  which  appears  to 
have  been  large,  separated  into  two  parties,  to  proceed  by 
different  routes,  when,  having  accomplished  their  respective 
circuits,  they  were  to  meet  in  a  certain  place,  and  return  to 
their  garrison  together.  One  division  struck  off  into  the 
moors,  and  the  other  went  in  the  direction  of  Dormont.  John 
Colvin  was  hiding  in  the  desert,  when  his  wife  at  home  was 
visited  by  the  soldiers.  She  had  just  laid  her  babe  asleep 
in  the  cradle,  and  was  seated  with  the  Bible  open  on  her  knee 
meditating  on  the  blessed  word  of  truth,  when  the  trusty  dog 
which  lay  at  her  feet  began  to  growl  and  bark  at  the  approach 
of  some  person  in  the  distance.  She  rose  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  to  her  surprise  she  saw  the  party  riding 
toward  the  house.  She  instinctively  fled  from  the  door,  to 
conceal  herself  in  a  thicket  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
It  now  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  left  the  infant  in  the 
cradle  on  the  floor;  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  returning, 
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as  the  horsemen  were  just  at  hand.  Her  concern  for  herself 
was  absorbed  in  her  care  for  the  child,  and  she  prayed  for 
its  protection,  and  trusted  that  the  soldiers  would  either  not 
notice  it,  or  if  they  did,  that  they  would  not  disturb  it.  When 
the  soldiers  entered,  they  could  find  nobody;  but  one  of  them 
on  perceiving  the  infant  asleep  in  the  cradle,  affirmed  that 
the  nurse  could  not  be  far  off,  and  that,  if  they  set  the  babe 
a-crying,  the  mother  would  soon  make  her  appearance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  child  was  lifted  from  his  couch,  and  rudely 
awakened  by  the  surly  trooper,  who  held  it  in  his  arms. 
When  he  opened  his  little  eyes,  and  gazed  on  the  strange 
and  gruff  face  of  the  soldier,  he  screamed  dreadfully,  and 
looked  about  for  his  mother;  but  no  mother  was  there,  and 
then  he  screamed  still  louder.  The  men  expected  every 
moment  that  the  mother  would  spring  to  the  assistance  of  the 
babe;  but  no  mother  appeared,  and  it  was  plain  she  was 
not  within.  The  soldier  proceeded  to  the  open  air,  that  the 
cries  might  reach  the  parent,  if  she  was  anywhere  within 
hearing;  and  he  carried  him  round  the  house,  if  perchance 
she  might  come  to  his  assistance.  She  heard  what  was  going 
on,  and  her  heart  was  pierced  by  the  cries  of  her  sweet  infant; 
but  what  could  she  do  ?  If  she  appeared,  her  capture  was 
certain,  and  the  safety  of  the  child  in  nowise  secured.  Her 
brain  was  bewildered;  she  could  save  neither  herself  nor  her 
babe,  and  she  remained  in  concealment,  hoping  that  the  sol- 
diers would  tire,  and  return  him  again  to  his  cradle,  and  depart. 

The  troopers,  finding  their  scheme  was  unsuccessful,  re- 
moved from  the  place;  but  then  they  carried  the  chifd  with 
them;  and  the  mother,  in  her  inexpressible  bewilderment 
and  grief,  beheld  the  party  advancing  over  the  waste,  with 
their  little  captive  stolen  from  her  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  John,  who  had  been  wandering  and 
hiding  in  the  wilds,  was  wending  his  way  through  the  moor- 
lands, to  visit  his  home;  for  his  heart  yearned  over  his  wife 
and  child,  and  he  longed  to  see  how  they  fared.  As  he  was 
hastening  onward,  ho  encountered  the  first  division  of  the 
horsemen,  with  whom  was  the  commander.  John  was  not 
personally  known  to  any  of  the  party,  but  the  officer  re- 
quested his  assistance  in  guiding  them  from  place  to  place. 
He  had  no  good-will  to  be  found  in  their  company,  but  to 
avoid  suspicion,  ho  complied.  Indeed,  there  was  no  alter- 
native; for  in  those  imperious  times  the  will  of  the  military 
was  a  law.  There  was  no  fear,  however,  that  lte  would 
guide  them  to  the  prejudice  <>t  any  of  his  brethren  who 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  locality. 
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The  party  from  Dormont,  carrying  the  infant,  joined  their 
commander  in  the  moor.  The  child  was  still  crying  bitterly; 
for  its  wailings  had  not  softened  the  hearts  of  the  troopers, 
and  they  carried  it  with  them  in  a  sort  of  cruel  triumph. 
"When  the  officer  saw  the  plight  of  the  poor  babe,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  deemed 
it  an  act  of  inhumanity  in  them  thus  to  carry  off  a  poor  help- 
less infant,  which  could  be  of  no  manner  of  service  to  them. 
His  heart  melted  when  he  heard  its  infantile  cries;  for  he 
was  probably  a  parent  himself,  and  had  sweet  babes  at  home, 
and  the  heart  of  a  parent  knows  well  how  to  feel  for  the 
woes  of  children,  even  though  they  be  strangers.  Happily 
John  Colvin  did  not  recognise  the  child;  for  his  features 
were  swollen  with  crying,  and  his  face  fouled  and  disfigured 
with  tears.  Had  he  been  near  enough  to  discern  his  own  child, 
the  discovery  must  have  proved  fatal.  The  commander, 
whose  heart  was  moved  to  compassion,  ordered  the  dragoon 
to  hasten  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  brought  the 
babe,  and  to  leave  him  where  he  found  him.  The  man  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  deposited  his  captive  again  in  the 
cradle,  and  not  seeing  the  mother,  nor  any  person  about  the 
place,  he  rode  back  with  all  speed  to  his  troop.  In  this  way 
was  the  poor  infant  preserved,  who  might  otherwise  have 
found  his  bed  in  the  cold  moss- hag. 

During  the  absence  of  the  child,  Sarah's  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish.  She  blamed  herself  as  his  murderer — she  re- 
garded her  cowardice  as  excessively  criminal — and  considered 
that  she  ought  rather  to  have  lost  her  own  life  than  exposed 
the  life  of  her  babe.  She  issued  from  the  heart  of  the  thicket, 
and  stared  wildly  in  the  direction  of  the  moor  where  the 
party  had  carried  the  child.  She  at  length  perceived  a 
horseman  returning,  and  riding  rapidly  toward  the  house; 
and  not  knowing  his  final  purpose,  she  concealed  herself  in 
the  space  behind  the  beds,  and  was  there  when  the  soldier 
entered  with  the  sobbing  babe,  and  laid  him  where  he  found 
him;  and  now  her  fears  were  disappointed,  and  her  prayers 
answered.  She  clasped  the  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  fondled 
and  caressed  him,  while  the  tears  of  maternal  affection  came 
showering  warm  on  his  little  face.  He  was  now  at  rest  on 
his  mother's  breast,  and  her  heart  overflowed  with  thank- 
fulness. 

In  the  evening  John  reached  his  home,  after  a  day  of  no 
little  fatigue,  in  following  the  troopers  in  their  capricious 
movements  in  the  moors  and  glens.  The  little  family  were 
glad  to  meet  again,  after  a  season  of  no  common  solicitude 
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and  peril  to  every  member  of  it.  John  recounted  the  things 
that  had  befallen  him  during  his  absence  in  his  hidings  in 
the  deserts,  and  more  particularly  the  incidents  that  had 
occurred  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day;  and  especially, 
how  he  was  moved  by  the  condition  of  a  poor  infant,  whom 
the  soldiers  had  brought  from  some  cottage  in  the  moor- 
lands. When  he  mentioned  the  child,  Sarah  burst  into 
tears;  and  holding  up  the  babe  in  her  hands — "That,"  said 
she,  "  is  the  child  you  saw  with  the  soldier — your  own  child, 
who  was  stolen  from  the  cradle,  when  I  was  concealed  in 
the  heart  of  the  thicket;"  and  then  she  related  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  John  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  God  for  the  deliverance,  and  said  he  felt  especially 
grateful  that  he  did  not  recognise  him  at  the  time,  as  in  that 
case  a  discovery  must  inevitably  have  been  made,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  household. 

This  worthy  couple  survived  the  persecution,  and  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  fidelity  during  the  trying  times 
that  passed  over  them.  They  were  blessed  with  additional 
children,  and  their  descendants  exist  at  the  present  day. 
The  preceding  anecdotes  were  communicated  by  a  gre*^- 
grand- daughter,  Sarah  Millar,  in  Dunscore,  who  received 
them  from  her  mother,  Margaret  Colvin;  and  Margaret 
heard  them  from  the  mouth  of  Sarah  Gibson,  the  person  to 
whom,  along  with  her  husband.  the  traditions  refer. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Curate  of  Closeburn — Samuel  Clark. 

"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  is  a  saying  that  has  been 
a  thousand  times  verified.  The  occurrences  in  real  life  are 
sometimes  so  wonderful,  so  striking,  so  intricate,  and  yet  so 
admirable  in  their  development,  that  in  reading  the  detail 
of  them,  we  are  apt  to  slide  into  the  notion  that  the  whole 
lias  been  ingeniously  conjectured  by  the  writer,  and  pre- 
sented in  an  artificial,  and  yet  apparently  simple  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  effect.  Things  have  actually 
fallen  out  in  human  affairs  so  romantic  in  their  nature,  that 
no  novelist,  in  the  warmest  moments  of  his  imaginings,  could 
ever  scheme  the  like;  and  hence  writers  of  this  class  gene- 
rally depend  more  on  real  incidents  than  on  their  own  inven- 
tions, to  impart  a  vivid  colouring  and  gairishness  to  their 
ideal  productions.  The  incidents  which  befell  during  the 
persecuting  period,  and  the  interferences  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers,  are  many  of  them  so  passing  strange,  and  so  ap- 
parently improbable,  that  were  it  not  for  the  statements  of 
veracious  history,  we  might  be  inclined  to  regard  the  whole 
as  an  imaginative  picture.  The  notices,  also,  of  those  times 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  tradition  are  full  of 
diversity  and  interest,  and  are  altogether  too  distinctive  in 
their  character  for  mere  invention;  so  that,  in  traversing 
the  wide  field  of  persecuting  activity,  and  gathering  in  its 
thousands  of  incidents,  we  will  scarcely  find  two  or  three  of 
them  that  are  exactly  alike.  That  the  incidents  have  a 
kindred  relation  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  since  a 
similar  agency  was  uniformly  employed  on  the  side  of  the 
persecutors,  and  seeing  that,  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted,  it 
was  as  uniformly  men  of  the  same  principles  that  suffered, 
while  all  of  them  resorted  to  the  same  or  similar  means  for 
deliverance. 
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The  parish  of  Closeburn,  which  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  Traditions,  contained  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  the  worthies  who  were  subjected  to  trial  in  the  days  of 
Prelatic  oppression.  The  curate  of  this  parish  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  he  plotted  and 
wrought  against  them  with  all  assiduity.  His  persecuting 
propensities  were,  it  is  true,  modified  by  the  leniency  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  whom,  for  selfish  purposes,  he  did  not 
choose  to  offend.  On  every  favourable  opportunity,  how- 
ever, he  exerted  himself  in  opposing  and  vexing  all  who 
showed  the  Jcast  reluctance  to  attend  his  ministry.  The 
dislike  of  the  more  serious  people  to  this  man  was  great,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  irritated  him  the  more,  and 
prompted  him  to  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures, 
with  a  view  to  humble  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pliance. The  withdrawment  of  many  of  the  parishioners  from 
the  church  was  therefore  to  be  visited  with  his  displeasure 
in  such  a  way  as  would  prove  a  warning  to  others.  He 
knew  that  he  had  much  in  his  power,  and  that  a  single  word 
conveyed  to  the  military  would  bring  a  host  of  troopers  on 
the  parish,  who  would  deal  with  the  poor  people  as  it  best 
pleased  them.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  goodly  number  of 
children  in  the  parish  who  were  not  baptized,  because  the 
parents  refused  to  receive  that  ordinance  from  the  hands  of 
an  Episcopalian;  and  therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  more 
distinctly  to  the  test,  he  intimated  one  Sabbath  from  the 
pulpit,  that  all  the  unbaptizcd  children  must  be  presented 
within  the  walls  of  that  church  on  a  given  day,  and  there 
and  then  be  baptized  by  himself,  else  information  should  be 
instantly  lodgeu  against  them  as  Nonconformists  and  rebels. 
This  announcement  caused  great  distress  in  the  district,  and 
every  cottage  in  which  was  a  child  unbaptizcd  was  filled 
with  concern.  The  disposition  of  the  incumbent  was  well 
known,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  resile  from 
his  determination,  and  therefore  they  must  either  comply 
or  expect  the  worst.  This  tyrannical  measure  filled  the 
minds  of  the  poor  people  with  perplexity,  and  they  could  not 
well  determine  how  to  act.  Their  convictions  Led  them  to 
one  conclusion,  and  their  fears  prompted  them  to  another; 
bo  that,  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  dread  of  suffering, 
they  were  at  their  wits'  end. 

Among  the  reeusants  in  the  parish  of  Closeburn  at  this 
time  was  one  Peter  Stranger,  a  devout  man,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  persecuted  people.  Peter  and  the  curate  could 
never  agree;  for  their  principles  were  as  wide  as  the  polet 
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asunder.  Peter  was  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  some  in- 
fluence in  the  place,  and  he  among  the  rest  had  a  child  un- 
baptized.  The  curate's  mandate  was  regarded  by  Peter  with 
horror,  and  he  deemed  it  a  stretch  of  insupportable  tyranny 
to  which  he  would  by  no  means  submit.  But  man  is  an  in- 
constant creature,  and  liable  to  be  powerfully  wrought  upon 
either  by  interest  or  by  fear.  Peter,  notwithstanding  his 
inward  reluctance  and  loud  remonstrances,  sorrowfully  sub- 
mitted, along  with  a  number  more  in  his  situation,  to  come 
to  the  church  on  the  day  appointed.  It  was  a  day  of  grief 
to  the  worthy  people,  and  a  day  of  exultation  to  their 
enemies,  who  doubtless  ridiculed  their  want  of  firmness, 
notwithstanding  their  boasted  professions.  The  curate  him- 
self must  have  been  especially  gratified,  when  he  perceived 
that  his  influence  was  such  as  to  overmaster  the  most  scru- 
pulous of  his  parishioners,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  Little  cared  he  for  the  pain  he  inflicted  on 
these  simple-hearted  people,  whom  he  thought  thus  to  en- 
snare; but  "the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,"  and  a 
visitation  of  a  very  awful  nature  prevented  this  man  from 
carrying  his  purpose  into  effect.  The  people  were  standing 
in  groups  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  bell  was  emitting  its 
solemn  tones,  to  warn  the  worshippers  that  the  hour  for  as- 
sembling within  the  hallowed  fane  was  come.  The  curate 
made  his  appearance,  advancing  slowly  on  his  way  to  the 
church,  congratulating  himself,  no  doubt,  on  the  success  of 
his  scheme,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  public 
and  signal  victory  over  the  refractory  portion  of  his  pari- 
shioners. His  earthly  course,  however,  was  near  its  close; 
for  just  as  he  stepped  within  the  kirkyard,  he  fell  down,  and 
in  a  moment  expired,  upon  the  grassy  graves  over  which  he 
was  treading,  The  circumstance  created  unspeakable  alarm 
among  the  people,  who  rushed  out  of  the  church  on  the 
report  of  the  astounding  visitation.  The  curate  was  dead, 
the  congregation  dispersed,  and  the  desponding  company, 
who  had  so  far  yielded  compliance,  retired,  eased  of  an  in- 
supportable pressure  that  lay  on  their  minds.  The  death  of 
such  a  man  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  rather  of  grat il- 
lation than  of  grief  to  the  oppressed  people,  over  whom  he 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

This  occurrence  happened  near  the  termination  of  the 
persecution;  for  iie  was,  it  is  said,  the  last  curate  that  was  in 
Closeburn.  It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  curate's 
death  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  special  judgment  from  Heaven; 
for  both  good  and  bad  men  have  died  in   a  similar  manner. 
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We  are  often  rash  in  our  conclusions,  and  are  as  read}  to 
decide  amiss  as  to  judge  righteously,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious.  The  event,  however,  was  very  striking, 
and  its  language  to  the  people  might  perchance  be  a  sermon 
much  more  impressive  than  any  that  the  curate  would  that 
day,  if  spared,  have  delivered. 

It  is  related  that  the  worthy  Peter  Stranger,  who  survived 
the  troublous  times,  was,  when  he  died,  buried  exactly  at  the 
curate's  feet.  They  were  opposed  to  each  other  during  their 
lifetime,  but  they  were  scarcely  divided  in  their  death,  being 
placed  near  each  other  in  the  grave,  where 

"  In  peace  the  ashes  mix 
Of  those  who  once  were  foes." 

After  Peter's  burial  a  certain  rustic  wag,  on  perceiving 
the  contiguity  of  the  graves,  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  the 
following  doggerel  rhyme: — 

"  Peter  Stranger,  strangely  placed 

At  the  auld  curate's  feet, 
And  surely  they  that  placed  him  there 

Were  very  indiscreet; 
For  prelates  and  for  Prelacy 

He  held  as  mortal  foe3, 
Nor  did  he  spare  to  clip  their  wings 

Whene'er  occasion  rose." 

The  subsequent  traditions  relate  to  Samuel  Clark  of  New 
Luce,  in  Galloway.  He  sat  under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Pedeu, 
a  man  who  was  the  instrument  of  great  good  to  many  souls 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Samuel  Clark  profited  much  by 
Mr  Peden,  and  grew  iu  grace  under  his  ministrations.  He 
used  frequently  to  mention  the  great  advantage  he  derived 
from  the  prayers  of  this  eminently  holy  man;  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  worthies  of  that  age  were  men  of 
prayer,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  chiefly  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  uncommon  success  of  their  ministry.  They 
lived  near  God,  in  communion  with  him;  for  the  more  they 
were  persecuted  the  nearer  they  drew  to  the  Rock  of  their 
safety.  Samuel  (lurk  cherished  an  uncommon  respect  for 
Mr  Peden,  and  well 'might  he,  for  he  was  the  means  of  much 
spiritual  benefit  to  him;  and  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  leading  us  to  the  Saviour,  and  in  fostering  in  our 
hearts  the  principles  of  the  divine  lite,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  us  as  long  as  we  live  lie  accompanied  him  in  his  wan- 
derings in  the  dreary  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
among  the  wilds  of  Galloway;  in  which  district  both  of  them 
had  an  especial  interest.     Many  a  time  did   they  pray  ami 
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commune  together  ill  the  deserts  and  in  the  caves  of  the 
earth,  and  God  was  with  them,  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
peace;  for  though  their  lot  was  cast  in  suffering  times 
they  were  not  on  that  account  unhappy.  They  only  are 
unhappy  whose  minds  are  ill  at  ease — not  they  whose  confi- 
dence the  Lord  is,  and  on  whom  the  light  of  his  countenance 
shines. 

In  those  days  of  peril,  Samuel  Clark  made  several  narrow 
escapes  from  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  dispersion 
of  a  conventicle,  when  sundry  of  the  worshippers  were 
seized,  Samuel  fled,  and  wandering  in  the  wilder  parts,  came 
to  a  friend' o  house,  where  he  resided  for  a  while.  At  length, 
however,  the  soldiers  visited  this  place  also,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  again.  He  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty 
Cairnsmoor,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
Galloway  can  be  seen.  As  he  fled  along  the  heathy  and 
rugged  sides  of  the  mountain,  with  the  troopers  in  pursuit, 
he  crept  in  among  the  tall  heather  to  hide  himself.  The 
horsemen  advanced,  spreading  themselves  along  the  face  of 
the  height,  that  they  might  not  miss  his  track.  The  main 
body  of  the  pursuers  passed  the  spot  without  noticing  him. 
till  the  last  of  the  party,  a  single  man,  slower  in  his  move- 
ments than  the  rest,  happened  to  light  on  the  identical  spot 
where  Clark  lay  concealed.  The  soldier's  eye  caught  the 
legs  of  the  man  protruding  beyond  the  heathery  covert, 
and,  guessing  the  secret,  smote  him  gently  on  the  feet, 
and  said:  "  Creep  farther  into  the  bush,  for  your  limbs  are 
seen."  The  humanity  of  this  trooper  forbade  him  to  com- 
municate the  discovery,  and  riding  after  his  companions, 
he  allowed  the  fugitive  to  escape. 

At  another  time  Chirk  had  been  at  a  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Irelington,  when  the  troopers  came  upon  the  assembly, 
and  dispersed  the  worshippers.  He  fled,  and  the  horsemen 
followed.  At  length,  wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of 
food,  he  sat  down  under  the  covert  of  a  tall  whin  bush,  and 
taking  off  his  bonnet,  he  addressed  the  great  Preserver  of 
his  life  in  the  following  strain:  "0  Thou  who  didst  shield 
thy  servant  Peden  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  when  he  called 
upon  thee,  and  didst  throw  over  him  and  me,  Thy  unworthy 
follower,  the  misty  covering  which  hid  us  from  the  face  of 
our  pursuers,  hide  me  now,  in  the  hollow  of  Thine  hand,  from 
mine  enemies,  who  are  hunting  for  my  life."  The  soldiers 
came  up,  but  they  missed  his  hiding-place,  having  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bush;  and  his  prayer  was  answered, 
"  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  unto  my 
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God;  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  camo 
before  him,  even  into  his  ears." 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  this  honest  man  is  connected 
with  a  very  wonderful  deliverance  he  had  from  a  violent 
death.  He  had  heard  that  old  Mr  Peden  was  at  Sorn,  his 
native  place,  and  he  longed  to  see  his  esteemed  and  venerated 
minister,  with  whom  he  had  often  taken  such  sweet  counsel. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  his  residence  among  the  wilds 
of  Galloway,  northward,  to  the  abode  of  his  friend.  The 
journey  was  attended  with  great  danger;  but  his  heart  was 
set  on  the  adventure,  perilous  as  it  was.  The  ardour  of  true 
Christian  affection  is  not  easily  subdued,  and  indeed  the 
more  it  is  opposed  the  stronger  does  it  become.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  place  of  his  destination,  he  encountered  a  com- 
pany of  Claverhouse's  troopers,  who  seized  him  on  suspicion 
as  a  rebel,  and  carried  him  off  as  their  captive.  It  appears 
\o  have  been  towards  the  evening,  for  they  lodged  during  the 
liight  in  the  kirk  of  Sorn,  with  the  plain  intimation  that  he 
vas  to  be  executed  without  fail  in  the  morning.  In  this  prison- 
house  he  was  kept  during  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night;  and 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be  exer- 
cised in  the  house  of  prayer,  having  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death  before  him.  Many  of  his  brethren  enjoyed  no  such 
privilege;  they  were  shot  where  they  were  found,  with  the 
shortest  warning,  and  without  permission  even  to  pray.  The 
hours  of  the  night  would  be  sedulously  occupied  in  fervent 
supplication  to  Him  "  who  was  able  to  save  him  from  death," 
or  to  sustain  him  with  constancy  to  meet  it  as  a  witness  for 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  day  of  general  defection  and  of  scorn. 
At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  Clark  expected  it  to  be 
bis  last  day  on  earth.  But  Providence  had  ordered  it  other- 
wise. A  great  tumult  was  heard  outside  of  the  church  in  tlio 
Jjarly  morning;  men  were  running  to  and  fro  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  the  soldiers  were  calling  in  haste  to  their  fellows; 
but  in  a  little  the  hubbub  ceased,  and  all  without  was  as  still 
as  the  lonely  graves  that  surrounded  the  solitary  church. 
The  report  had  reached  the  village  that  a  conventicle  was 
to  be  held  in  the  moors  at  some  distance,  and  all  the  military 
were  hastily  inarched  off  to  the  place.  The  prisoner  began  to 
*ook  about  him,  and  seeing  do  soldiers  guarding  the  church, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  propriety  of  attempting  his 
escape;  and  he  stole  out  either  by  a  door  or  window,  and 
fled  with  all  speed  into  the  mossy  retreats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  completely  eluded  his  enemies,  who,  in  the  con- 
fusion, seemed  to  have  forgotten  him 
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He  went  in  quest  of  Mr  Peden,  and  found  him  in  a  place 
near  Muirkirk.  Mr  Peden  delighted  to  wander  in  the  wilds, 
not  only  to  visit  the  cottages  of  the  pious  peasantry,  but  also 
the  graves  of  the  martyrs.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
devout  old  man,  near  the  termination  of  his  pilgrimage,  sit- 
ting by  the  grave  of  Cameron,  in  the  wilds  of  Airsmoss,  and 
while  he  thought  on  the  sufferings  of  the  scattered  remnant, 
and  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  had  got  "honestly  off  the 
stage,"  lifting  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
exclaiming,  "  O  to  be  wi'  Ritchie  !" 

The  two  friends  were  happy  at  meeting,  and  they  spent 
their  time  in  religious  converse  and  prayer.  Having  accom- 
plished his  object,  he  returned  to  the  Galloway  mountains, 
and  never  again  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  hia 
beloved  minister,  who  probably  died  shortly  after  this. 
Clark  was  often  pursued  among  the  hills,  but  he  evaded  his 
foes,  hiding  in  the  glens  and  caves  of  this  sterile  region.  He 
survived  the  persecuting  period  many  a  long  year,  and  at 
last  died  in  peace  in  1730. 


NOTE. 


Note  A,  p.  2. 

As  so  many  references  are  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  the  town  of 
Sanquhar  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  being  the  central  point  of  a  wide 
locality,  within  which  many  of  our  worthy  forefathers,  in  the  time  of 
the  Church's  affliction  during  the  reign  of  the  royal  brothers,  sought 
refuge  and  endured  much,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  few  notices  of  this  ancient  burgh.  The  details 
that  may  bo  given,  however,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

The  name  Sanquhar  is  Celtic,  and  literally  signifies  the  Old  Fort% 
and  plainly  indicates  that  there  existed  here,  during  the  British  times, 
a  place  of  strength,  a  fortification  of  an  ancient  date  even  in  those  re- 
mote ages.  The  Scoto-Irish,  who  settled  in  this  locality,  called  the 
place  Sean-caer^  or  Sean-chaer.  In  1296",  the  name  of  this  place  was 
written  Senechar.  In  the  charters  of  Robert  I.  and  of  David  II.  this 
name  was  commonly  spelt  Senechar  and  Sanchar,  and  in  after  times 
Sanquhair  and  Sanquhar,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scoto- Saxon  ortho- 
graphy. 

The  particular  site  of  the  "  old  fort"  from  which  Sanquhar  derives 
its  name,  is  in  all  likelihood  the  beautiful  green  eminence  on  the  little 
farm  of  Broomfield,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  This  spot 
bears  the  obvious  marks  of  an  ancient  British  fortification,  of  which  no 
tradition  whatever  has  been  preserved.  It  has  been  surrounded  with 
a  deep  trench,  tho  vestiges  of  which  are  distinctly  visible  at  the  base 
of  the  knoll  on  the  summit  of  which  tho  fortification  was  reared.  No 
remains  of  tho  foundation  of  anything  like  a  stone  building  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  although  the  hillock  on  one  sido  has  been 
deeply  trenched  on  by  digging — a  circumstance  confirmatory  of  its 
having  been  an  ancient  British  strength,  :is  tho  people  of  those  times 
almost  uniformly  constructed  their  fortifications  of  wood,  nil  ti.c 
which  havo  long  since  perished.  The  ruinous  castle  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  town  belongs  to  tho  Saxon  period,  a  comparatively  modern 
date,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  fortress,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
place.     It  is  therefore  every  way  probable  that  the  forgotten  fort  M 
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the  north- west  has  been  the  remote  origin  both  of  the  town  and  it? 
name. 

On  the  north  of  this  low  hill  fort,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  was 
the  famed  well  of  St  Bride,  a  monkish  fountain,  which  sent  forth  its 
limpid  waters  from  the  sunny  slope  of  a  verdant  bank.  In  the  days  of 
Romish  superstition  this  sacred  well  was  doubtless  visited  by  many 
a  devotee  who  had  faith  in  the  virtue  of  its  consecrated  waters,  and 
many  a  holy  requiem  would  be  chanted  by  the  saintly  pilgrims,  as  they 
reclined  by  the  gurgling  spring  under  the  shade  of  the  scented  haw- 
thorn, or  the  palmy  willow  that  loves  to  guard  the  fountains  and  the 
brooks.  Whether  "any  miracle  was  ever  wrought  at  this  well,  by  the 
influence  of  its  presiding  saint,  tradition  does  not  say;  its  fame,  how- 
ever, has  long  since  died  away,  and  now  at  last  its  waters  are  dried  up, 
by  means  of  the  mining  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on  around 
it;  and  the  identical  spot  from  which  welled  the  stream  so  hallowed  in 
the  eyes  of  former  generations,  will,  ere  long,  be  entirely  unknown. 

The  old  church  of  Sanquhar,  which  was  lately  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  present  structure,  which  occupies  its  site,  was  a  building 
of  great  antiquity.     Tradition  says  it  was  coeval  with  the  High  Church 
of  Glasgow,  and  was  reared  by  the  same  architect.     From  some  sculp- 
tured stones  that  were  found  in  its  walls,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
have  been  very  ancient,  whether  its  date  be  what  tradition  has  assigned 
it  or  not.     There  were  originally  several  altars  in  this  church,  one  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  alter  of  the  haly  bluid.     "  Sir 
John  Logan,  vicar  of  Colven,  granted  certain  lands  and  rents  of  houses 
within  the  burgh  of  Dumfries,  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate 
divine  service  at  the  altar  sacri  cruoris  domini,  in  the  church  of  San- 
char.      This  was   confirmed  by  the  king  in  November,   1539.      The 
patronage  of  the  church  of  Sanquhar  was  an  appendage  to  the  barony, 
which  was  acquired  by  the  family  of  Crichton.     In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  rectory  of  Sanquhar  was  constituted  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Glasgow,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  whose  right  still 
continued.     The  benefice  was  usually  conferred  on  a  younger  son  or 
other  relative  of  the  family.     Mr  Ninian  Crichton  was  patron  of  San- 
char  in   1494,  and  Mr  William  Crichton  was  rector  during  the  reign 
of  James  V.     In  Bagimont's  Roll,  the  rectory  of  Sanrhar,  then  a  pre- 
bend of  the  chapter  of  Glasgow,  was  taxed  at  £10.     After  the  Refor- 
mation the  patronage  was  continued  with  Lord  Sanchar  till  1630,  when 
it  was  sold,  with  the  barony,  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig." 
If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  we  may  suppose  that  the  church  at 
the  west  end  of  Sanchar  took  its  rise  in  the  Celtic  times,  and  was  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortification ;  and  that  the  church  at  its  east 
end,  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  originated  with  the  family  of  Ross, 
on  whose  lands  it  was  reared. 

There  was  recently  discovered  in  the  gardens  adjoining  the  wall  of 
the  church-yard,  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  structure,  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  running  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  stones  are  strongly 
cemented  with  mortar,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  were  found  carved  stones 
of  a  still  older  edifice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  foundation 
points  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings  connected  with  the 
church  of  Sanquhar.     This  supposition  seems  to  receive  confirmation 
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from  the  fact  that  this  wall,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  turns  at  a  right 
fjigle  pointing  towards  the  church,  to  which,  in  all  likelihood,  it  was 
formerly  joined. 

"Between  six  and  seven  hundred  years  ago,"  Bays  the  author  of  the 
"  Caledonia,"    "  Godrey  de  Boss  obtained  from  Richard  Moreville,  the 
constable    of    Scotland,  the   lands   of    Stewarton,  wherein   he   was   suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  James  de  Ross,  who  granted  some  lands  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  monks  of  Paisley.     Such  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Rosses 
of   Hawkhill.   of   Ross  of    Sanquliar  in   Nithsdale,  and  other  families." 
The    manner  in  which  our  Saxon  and  Noiman  ancestors,  in  colonizing 
the   country,  settled  themselves  in     their  diffierent  localities,  was     the 
following :    A  baron  obtained   a  grant  of  lands,  on  which  he    sat  down 
■with  his  followers,  and  built  a  castle,  and  a  church,  and  a  mill,  and  a 
brew-house,  and  in  this  way  founded  a  hamlet,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  was  denominated  the  ton,  or  town  of  the  baron. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  many  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages 
in  Scotland  sprang  up.      The  retainers  of  the  baron  built  their  huts, 
which  were  generally  constructed  of  turfs  or  of  twigs,  near  his  castle, 
for  the  sake  of  mutual  defence ;  and  as  the  importance  and  strength  of 
a  baron  consisted  chiefly  in  the  number  of  his  vassals,  every  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  settlers,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  hamlet, 
growing  up  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  would  increase  into  a  town. 
The  circumstance,  also,  of  the  barons  always  connecting  a  church  with 
a  castle,  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  places  throughout  the  land- 
ward parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  name  of  chapel  is  attached, 
though  there  may  not  now  be  the  least  vestige  either  of  the  church 
or  of  the  castle  remaining.      Many  of  these  baronial  chapels,  in  all 
probability,  became,  in  process  of  time,  parish  churches;  and  this  ac- 
counts both  for  the  irregular  distribution  of  many  of  the  parish  churches, 
and  for  the  inconvenience  of  their  situation. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ryehill,  the  seat  of  the  ancient   Rosses  of  San- 

?|uhar,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  green  moat,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
eudal  barons,  who  held  their  courts  for  judicial  purposes  in  the  open  air; 
and  many  a  haples3  wight,  convicted  of  capital  offences,  was,  in  those 
precarious  times,  with  little  ceremony  and  brief  •\/arning,  suspended  on 
the  gallows-tree,  in  the  presence  of  the  folk-mote  or  public  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  were  convened  to  witness  his  monitory  execution. 
But  to  the  "  lovers  of  hoar  antiquity,"  perhaps,  the  monuments  and 
relics  of  ancient  buildings  will  be  chiefly  interesting.  The  author  of 
the  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Sanquhar,"  published  in  1793, 
says,  "  A  stone  was  found  some  time  ago  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  'Here  lies  the  good  Sir  John  Ross  of  Ryehill;  here  lies  the 
good,  good  Sir  John  Ross  of  Ryehill;  here  also  lies  the  good,  good, 
good  Sir  John  Ross  of  Ryehill.''  Near  the  residence  of  the  Rosses 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pile  of  building,  perhaps  the  hospital 
of  Senewar,  a  religious  foundation,  though  this  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Several  of  the  stones,  of  a  Gothic  figure,  are  built  into  the  walls  and 
windows  of  houses  where  this  edifice  once  stood.  There  is  also  a 
large  font,  or  rock  basin.  Human  bones  have  been  found  in  dig- 
ging and  ploughing  up  the  field  in  which  it  stands,  and  a  key  of  an 
enormous  size  was  found  not  above  twenty  years  ago,  much  consumed 
with  rust,  and  is  now  lost." 
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The  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  in- 
dicates its  great  antiquity,  -while  the  spot  where  it  was  found  points  out 
the  identical  locality  of  the  church  and  church-yard.  The  place  where 
Uie  religious  fabric  stood  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  uf  the 
King's  Scar,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  which, 
along  with  a  slender  streamlet,  which  purls  past  the  deserted  field  of 
graves,  receives  the  epithet  of  royalty — not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from 
the  visit  of  a  prince,  but  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  an  ori- 
ginal character,  who,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  located  him- 
self on  the  pleasant  field  by  the  margin  of  the  rill,,  and  who  for  some 
particular  cause  had  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  king.  The  castle  of 
Sanquhar,  to  the  west  of  Ryehill,  whose  mouldering  walls  are  yet  mag- 
nificent in  their  ruins,  existed  prior  to  the  age  of  Edward  I.,  in 
whose  reign  it  was,  in  common  with  the  whole  line  of  castles  from 
Carlisle  to  Ayr,  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Its  recapture  by  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Douglasdale  is  recorded  to  have  been  by  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem.  One  of  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  of  the  name  of 
Dickson,  bribed  the  carman  who  drove  firewood  to  the  castle  from  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  having  exchanged  clothes  with  him,  came  early 
in  the  morning  with  a  car-load  of  fuel,  and  demanded  admittance.  The 
gates  were  readily  opened,  and  when  he  entered  the  inner  portal,  which 
leads  to  the  enciosuie  within  the  castle  walls,  he  speedily  cut  the  traces, 
and  left  the  car  with  its  burden  jammed  immovable  in  the  entrance. 
Sir  William  and  his  men  then  scrambled  over  the  wood,  and  sprang 
into  the  area,  and,  following  Dickson,  entered  the  castle,  which  was  kept 
by  Beauford,  the  commander  of  the  southern  forces,  and  put  the  entire 
garrison  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who,  escaping 
through  a  postern,  fled  to  Enoch  Castle,  in  Durisdeer.  The  famous 
Knight  of  Douglasdale,  now  master  of  the  stronghold,  was  in  his  turn 
attacked  by  the  English,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  a  fortnight's  duration, 
till  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  assailants  that  brave  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  on  his  way  from  Crawford  Moor  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  English  then  abandoned  the  siege,  and,  moving  in  a  body 
southward,  collected  the  forces  from  the  different  strengths  on  the  route, 
and  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  the  army  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  on  the 
plains  of  Dalswinton,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  But  those 
days  of  feudal  restlessness  and  peril  are  now  past,  and,  in  our  times  of 
civilization  and  of  peace,  we  can  listen  to  the  stirring  incidents  of  a 
romantic  and  adventurous  age  with  feelings  of  a  comfortable  security; 
and  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  condition  of  our  times  with  the  situa- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  to  learn  the  value  of  our  social  and  political 
privileges.  A  beautiful  little  tale,  founded  on  the  above  incidents, 
appeared  in  the  "  Glasgow  University  Album  for  1836.1' 

The  castle  of  Sanquhar  was  doubtless  built  by  the  family  of  the 
Rosses,  and  though  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  yet  it  cannot  well  be  less  than  six  hundred  years,  since  we 
find  it  in  full  state  in  the  days  of  the  illustrious  but  ill-fated  champion 
of  Scotland's  liberties,  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
in  all  likelihood  the  first  Saxon  stronghold  of  an)-  consequence  that  was 
reared  in  the  locality.  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse  on 
the  north  side,  which  attho  western  point  communicated  with  the  River 
isith,  which  at  that  time  flowed  immediately  undents  southern  walL 
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Deeds  of  darkness,  such  as  were  common  in  old  feudal  fortresses,  were 
perpetrated  also  in  this.  About  fifty  years  ago,  when  clearing  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  murky  vaults,  there  was  discovered  the  mouth  of  a 
well  or  deep  pit,  and  in  digging  down  among  the  rubbish  with  which 
it  was  filled,  a  large  coffin  was  found,  constructed  of  the  coarsest 
materials,  and  which  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  tall,  strong  man,  without 
the  head,  obviously  the  carcass  of  one  whose  life  had  been  taken  away 
by  violence,  and  which  had  been  plunged  into  the  well,  and  covered  up, 
to  prevent  discovery.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  was  an  oblong 
mound,  or  earthen  dyke,  which,  when  removed,  was  found  to  be  full 
of  human  bones,  and  which  was  probably  the  burying-place  of  the 
ancient  warriors  who  fell  before  its  walls.  Crichton  Peel,  as  this 
venerable  ruin  is  called,  from  Crichton,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Sanquhar,  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Rosses,  is  still  the  boast  of  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  feel  themselves  connected  with  it 
by  many  interesting  associations. 

Sanquhar  appears  to  have  consisted  originally  of  two  small  villages, 
occupying  respectively  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  present  town 
The  town-house,  erected  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  stands  near  the 
western  extremity,  and  is,  considering  its  antiquity,  a  substantial  and 
even  elegant  structure.  It  was  reared  on  the  site  of  a  former  edifice, 
appropriated  to  the  same  use,  the  appearance  of  which  was  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  some  of  the  aged  people  of  the  last  generation,  who 
described  it  as  having  been  a  building  of  the  height  of  two  stories,  and 
thatched  with  heather.  There  were  other  two  houses  of  some  note  within 
\he  burgh — the  one  belonging  to  Lord  Sanquhar,  and  the  other  to  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath;  the  former,  a  dark,  suspicious-looking  edifice,  something 
like  the  dreaded  house  of  Major  Weir  in  the  West  Bow  of  Edinburgh, 
is  long  since  entirely  demolished;  and  the  latter,  now  dwindled  into  a 
second  rate  building,  is  still  standing.  The  ancient  Cross,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  Declarations  of  Cameron  and  of  Kenwick  were  published, 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  has  long  since  been  removed. 

Sanquhar,  like  many  other  places  similarly  situated,  is  not  without 
its  tales  of  legendary  interest.  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  Abraham 
Crichton,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
not  only  in  the  south,  but  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  itself,  where  its 
merits  were  publicly  discussed,  and  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  niche 
in  the  literary  periodical  published  by  Thomas  Rud.diman,  was  firmly 
believed  by  the  older  people  in  this  place;  but,  like  all  other  stories  of 
the  same  description,  it  eventually  vanished  into  smoke,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  too  puerile  and  absurd  to  admit  of  recital.  The  smiling 
village  of  Crawick  Mill,  which  belongs  to  this  burgh,  wasonce  proverbial 
for  its  witchcraft  throughout  the  south  and  west;  an  art  which  is  now 
happily  neither  believed  in  nor  practised.  This  little  hamlet  is  now- 
celebrated  for  its  carpet  manufactories,  and  its  industrious  population. 

Mostplaces  are  ambitious  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  soma 
illustrious  character;  and  Sanquhar,  not  to  mention  other  individuals 
of  name  and  respectability  that  have  sprung  from  if,  can  point  to  itself 

as  the  birth-place  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  8' 
George's,  Edinburgh. 

It  appears  that  from  a  remote  period,  Sanquhar  hai  been  favoured 
with  a  sound  Gospel  ministry — probably  from  the  time  of  the  Refoi 
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matiou  till  the  present  da}'.  At  the  Restoration,  John  Carmichael, 
who  was  at  the  time  minister  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel,was  ejected 
for  his  nonconformity  and  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma 
tion ;  and  since  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Prelatic  usurpation  in 
1688,  the  parish  has  been  supplied  with  a  succession  of  worthy  minis- 
ters in  the  Establishment.  The  Secession  Church  has  had  a  congre- 
gation in  this  place  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  which  now  enjoyi 
the  ministrations  of  the  fifth  ordained  pastor.  The  first  of  the  series,  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Ballantine,  was  ordained  in  the  time  of  the 
Erskines,  and  is  still  mentioned  as  having  been  a  youth  of  great  piety 
and  promise,  but  was  removed  in  the  flower  of  his  "days,  and  just  as  hit 
early  graces  and  endowments  were  beginning  to  expand  themselves. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Sanquhar,  and  the  following  epi- 
taph, said  to  be  composed  by  Ralph  Erskine,  is  engraven  on  his  tomb- 
stone : — 

This  sacred  herald,  whose  sweet  mouth 
Spread  Gospel  truth  abroad, 

Like  Timothy,  was  but  a  youth, 
And  yet  a  man  of  God. ' 

Soon  did  the  young  and  ready  scribe 

A  friend  for  Christ  appear, 
And  was  amon«  the  associate  tribe 

A  covenanted  seer. 

He  for  the  Reformation  cause 

Contending  for  renown, 
Among  that  noted  number  was 

The  first  that  gained  the  crown. 

His  zealous  soul  with  hasty  pace 

Did  mortal  life  despise. 
To  feed  the  lambs  around  the  place 

Where  now  his  body  lies. 

There  is  also  in  the  town  another  congregation  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, of  little  more  than  twenty  years'  standing.  The  Baptists  have 
a  small  association  here  ;  and  the  Reformed  Presbytery  have  a  preach- 
ing place,  which  is  occasionally  occupied. 

The  locality  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace;  and  the  in- 
habitants seem,  on  the  whole,  to  avail  themselves  of  their  religious 
advantages,  and  also  to  profit  by  them,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  places  of  worship  are  attended.  The 
people  generally  come  well  out  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  to  ba 
witnessed  on  the  Sabbath-days,  at  the  dismission  of  the  various  con- 
gregations, the  animating  spectacle  of  the  streets  of  the  little  burgh 
literally  crowded  with  retiring  worshippers. 
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It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  traditions  that  it 
might  be  of  some  importance  to  add  a  few  notes,  verifying  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  drawn.  He  has,  accordingly, 
complied  with  the  hint,  and  has  appended  a  few  brief  remarks, 
explanatory  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  mass  of  this 
traditionary  lore  was  brought  together. 

CHAP.  1. — The  anecdotes  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  incident  recorded  at  the  end,  were  received  from 
Robert  Laing,  shepherd,  in  Glenmuirshaw,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Kyle  : 
he  had  resided  for  many  years  in  the  upland  deserts,  and  was  well  versed 
in  the  tales  and  traditions  current  in  the  wild  locality  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  wonned.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  James  Hislop,  the  poet, 
commonly  called  "The  Muirkirk  Shepherd,"  who  composed  the  thril- 
ling poem  entitled  "The  Cameronian's  Dream,"  an  effusion  that  will 
keep  its  place  for  generations  to  come,  Robert  could  never  mention 
Hislop's  name  without  the  tear  starting  into  his  eye  ;  they  were  kindred 
spirits,  both  in  poetic  utterances  and  in  traditionary  lore.  Robert  was  a 
man  of  high  moral  standing ;  he  was  a  truly  religions  person,  and  one  of 
whom  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie. 

He  was  a  specimen  of  the  brotherhood  of  shepherds  in  the  covenanting 
days.  He  was  a  son  of  the  devout  David  Laing,  of  Blagannoch,  deno- 
minated the  patriarch  of  the  desert.  It  was  these  few  traditionary 
notices  which  we  first  received  from  Robert  Laing  that  originally  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  collecting  of  these  same  traditions  which  compose  this 
volume,  and  which  probably  never  might  have  been  given,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  pious  shepherd.  Robert  has  been  for  some  years  in  his 
grave. 

The  last  traditionary  anecdote  given  in  this  chapter  was  received  from 
a  venerable  man  of  the  name  of  Purdie.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  town 
of  Sanquhar,  where  he  had  resided  for  about  sixty  years,  and  died  in 
1832,  a  very  aged  man.  Ho  came  originally  from  Oalder,  where  ho  was 
born  not  very  long  after  the  decease  of  the  famous  Patrick  Walker,  who 
lived  through  the  persecuting  times,  being  only  a  very  wrath  when  these 
troublous  days  commenced.  He  was  the  author  Of  the  sketches  of  1'eden, 
Benwiok,  Cameron,  Wellwood,  and  Oargill.  Mr  1'urdie  often  spoke  of 
Walker,  for  his  parents  were  intimate  with  him,  and  had  many  anecdotes 
respecting  him.  Ho  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  of  the  qnotts  ox  penny- 
stone  with  great  zest,  and  many  things  of  the  curate  who  Bared  the  men  on 
that  occasion,  whoso  name  was  Kirkwood. 

Other  traditions  in  this  volume  were  communicated  by  him,  and  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  order.  We  have  often  wished  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  seen  the  doctor,  for  he  was  quito  an  original  in  his  way.  Ho 
traversed  all  the  country  round  and  round  in  the  way  of  his  profession  for 
many  a  painful  year,  and  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  sturdy  mule  in 

nil  his  peregrinations  o'er  moor  and  mountain. 
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CHAP.  2. —  The  story  of  Pedenin  Glendyne,  was  communicated  by  the 
venerable  Doctor  Purdie,  whose  memory  was  stored  with  such  traditions, 
which  he  gathered  from  the  very  aped  people  of  the  locality,  with  whom 
he  was  familiar  in  his  youth,  and  who  lived  only  one  generation  later  than 
the  persons  to  whom  the  traditions  refer.  In  this  light  the  most  of  the 
traditions  in  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as  almost  equal  to  veritable 
history. 

The  anecdotes  relating  to  Castle  Gilmour  and  Auchentagart  were  given 
by  Mr  John  Ker,  who  farmed  the  eastern  slope  of  what  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  Sanquhar  town  common.  His  house  stood  at  the  bottom  of  what 
is  now  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Celtic  battlefield.  John  was  an 
intelligent  and  most  worthy  Christian  man,  who  warmly  cherished  both 
the  patriotism  and  the  godliness  of  our  persecuted  forefathers.  He  received 
the  anecdotes  from  the  old  persons  who  resided  in  the  locality,  and  who 
again  had  them  exactly  as  they  were  familiarly  rehearsed  before  the  pea- 
sants' hearth,  generation  after  generation,  without  deviation  of  tale  or 
circumstance. 

The  story  of  the  venerable  matron  of  Elliock  was  well  known  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  her  house  stood  on  the  face  of  the  bleak  moorland  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill. 

The  traditions  of  the  woman  of  Ingleston  and  of  the  laird  of  Craigdarroch, 
need  no  comment,  they  are  so  universally  known  in  the  district. 

CHAP.  3. — The  story  of  the  conventicle  in  the  moss  of  Blagannoch  was 
given  by  Robert  Laing,  uncle  to  the  Robert  Lain?  already  mentioned.  He 
was  an  ingenious  person,  and  withal  a  poet.  His  mind  was  stored  with 
old  traditionary  lore,  which  he  communicated  with  great  facility.  He  was 
brother  to  the  patriarch  of  the  desert,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Laing  that  had  subsisted  on  the  spot,  generation  after  generation, 
for  about  four  hundred  years.  Robert  was  a  well-known  character,  ami 
many  curious  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  He  was  well  known  to  the 
writer  of  these  sketches  ;  he  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

CHAP.  4  — The  M'Michaels  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  both  of  them 
historical  personages  ;  they  are  noticed  in  Wodrow.  The  one.  James,  who 
was  termed  the  black  M 'Michael,  killed  the  curate  of  Carsphairn,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  ;  the  other,  Daniel,  who  was  shot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  of  Dalveen  by  Dalziel  of  Kirkmichael,  as  related  by  the  same 
historian. 

The  legend  of  Morton  Castle  was  given  in  full  detail  by  Alexander  Fer- 
gusson,  who  resided  in  the  holm  of  Drumlanrig.  Sandy,  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called,  was  full  of  anecdote  and  old  incident.  He  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  was  a  great  musician  ;  he  was  by  trade  a  weaver.  He  was  a 
remarkably  facetious  person,  and  his  abode  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle,  the  ducal  family  frequently  paid  him  a  visit.  He  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch,  who  conferred  on  him  a  suitable 
pension,  in  acknowledgment  of  which,  Sandyannually  presented  him  with 
a  fine  walking-stick,  formed  and  polishedby  his  pocket-knife.  Sandy  was 
an  honourable  man,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept  of  the  Duke's  gratuity  so 
long  as  he,  even  in  his  old  age,  could  earn  a  shilling  for  himself.  None 
thought  it  below  them  to  enter  .Sandy's  domicile,  however  humble  and 
sparingly  furnished,  for  it  was  no  small  treat  to  spend  an  hour  in  inter- 
course with  him.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Fergussons  of  Threerigs, 
who  suffered  much  in  the  times  of  persecution  ;  their  history  is  given  in 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  this  volume. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  Duke,  on  his  annual  visit  to  Drumlanrig. 
entered,  according  to  his  wont,  the  cottage  of  Randy  to  inquire  after  the 
worthy  man  and  hear  the  news.  Sandy  addressed  him  in  a  somewhat  lugu- 
brious tone,  "I  hae  nae  staff  for  ye  the  year,  my  lord."  "  Indeed.  Smdy. 
and  how  comes  that  ?"  "  Oo.  ye  see,  y'er  grace,  the  woodman  wadna  ]pi 
wic  gang  in  amang  the  hazels  and  cut  a  bit  ryse,  and  sae  I  am  Bair«Hf- 
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appointit."  "Well,  Sandy,"  replied  his  lordship,  "from  henceforth  I 
grant  you  liberty  to  go  anywhere  among  my  woods  to  cut  a  staff,  or  what 
may  suit  you."  And  accordingly  Sandy  used  the  privilege.  It  is  now  long 
since  Sandy  died,  at  nearly  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  a  man  much 
esteemed  by  all,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  we  parted  with  him. 

It  was  Sandy  who  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  the  account  of  the 
rescue  at  Enterkin  pass,  as  detailed  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  It 
differs  from  the  account  as  given  by  some  of  the  historians  of  that  period, 
and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  totally  different  rescue.  It  has  long 
appeared  to  the  compiler  of  these  notices  that  there  were  more  rescues 
than  one  in  that  dangerous  pass  ;  and  this  is  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  from 
the  middle  ward  of  Nithsdale  to  Edinburgh,  along  which  the  dragoons 
were  in  the  habit  of  conducting,  on  special  occasions,  their  prisoners  to 
ihe  capital.  We  regard  Sandy's  account,  which  he  gathered  from  the  old 
people  in  his  youth,  as  tantamount  to  a  proof  of  this.  The  breastwork  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  slope  from  which  the  men  fired. 

CHAP.  5. — The  traditions  of  which  this  chapter  is  composed  were  com- 
municated by  Mr  Alexander  M'Millan,  who  was  orginally  a  miner  in  the 
village  of  Wanlockhead,  and  latterly  a  schoolmaster  at  Menackbridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Sanquhar.  Sandy,  as  he  was  familiarly  named,  was  a  per- 
son of  sound  judgment,  and  well  instructed  in  various  branches.  Though 
at  first  a  humble  lead  miner,  he  rose  above  his  fellows,  and  by  dint  of 
self-application  he  soon  secured  for  himself  a  praiseworthy  standing.  He 
was  judicious,  clear-sighted,  and  had  withal  a  strong  taste  for  covenanting 
lore.  He  was  extensively  acquainted  throughout  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  Nithsdale.  He  made  it  his  endeavour  to  collect  all  the  floating 
traditions  of  the  persecuting  times  wherever  he  went.  He  was  most  pains- 
taking and  assiduous  in  gathering  and  sifting  every  traditionary  tale  that 
came  in  his  way ;  nothing  was  taken  on  trust,  so  far  as  diligent  investi- 
gation could  go.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  families  all  around 
the  wide  district  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  most  satis- 
factory information.  He  traversed  the  parishes  of  Closeburn,  Kirkmahoe, 
1'enpont,  Keir,  Morton,  Minihive,  Durisdeer,  and  Sanquhar,  gathering 
everywhere,  as  the  bee  gathers  the  sweets  from  the  opening  flowers. 

He  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  had  the  power  of  writing  down  with 
facility  what  he  heard,  and  what  his  memory  contained. 

He  was  a  truly  Christian  man,  and  possessed  of  a  devout  and  ardent 
spirit,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters,  for  the 
which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  suffer  any  day  in  the  Grassmarket. 

Sandy  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  contributors  to  this  volume  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  though  lie  made  no  pretensions  to  anything  like  com- 
position, yet  he  expressed  himself  clearly  and  unmistakably.  The  compiler 
was  under  no  small  obligation  to  Sandy,  and  he-  was  one  for  whom  he  had 
a  strong  regard  as  a  really  religious  man,  and  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion,   lie  emigrated  to  tho  western  world,  where  he  died. 

CHAP.  6. — The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  communicated  by  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  famous  Andrew  Clark  of  Auchengrouch,  in  the  moors  of 
Sanquhar.  Andrew  had  nine  sons,  all  devoted  to  the  covenanting  lnl 
and  of  whom  one  died  a  martyr  in  Edinburgh,  as  given  in  the  traditions, 
Andrew  lived  near  the  mouth  of  tho  famous  Glendyne,  that  remarkable 
defile  in  the  mountains  a  little  t<>  the  east  of  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  Ihe 
hiding  place  of  tho  venerable  l'eden.  At  Auchengrouch  there  was  lately 
found  a  silver  spool)  with  tho  initials  A.  I '.  carved  0O  it.  Be  has  soveral 
descendants  in  this  locality,  who  cherish  his  memory,  and  who  hold  the 
traditions  of  their  ancesl 

CHAP.  7.— The  first  two  traditions  in  this  chapter  were  communicated 
by  the  truthful  Robert  Lalng,  of  GHennmlrshaw,  and  latterlv  of  Lady- 
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Vurn,  in  the  same  wild  solitude,  "lengthened  and  deep,"  and  who  con- 
sequently lived  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  two  Richards  resided. 

The  story  of  William  Moffat  was  contributed  by  Mr  Alexander  Brown, 
bookseller  and  grocer  in  Sanquhar,  who  received  it  from  a  shepherd,  fami- 
liarly denominated  Wattie  Wight,  who  lived  in  the  wilds  between  Elvan- 
foot  and  Moffat.  Wattie  was  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  current 
in  that  lonely  district,  and  he  was  a  man  of  good  talent  and  Christian 
probity. 

Mr  Brown  was  a  truly  pious  man,  and  he  traversed  the  moors  and  glens 
of  the  more  solitary  parts  of  the  country  with  books  and  other  articles  stowed 
into  a  little  cart  which  carried  both  him  and  his  good3,  as  he  was  partially 
lame  of  foot.  He  was  a  man  well-known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  always 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  people  of  the  moorlands,  at  whose 
dearths  he  both  heard  and  retailed  many  things.  His  sojournings  now  are 
jvcr,  and  he  has  slept  a  number  of  years  in  his  quiet  grave  in  the  lone 
Churchyard  of  Crawford  or  Leadhills. 

CHAP.  8. — The  incidents  contained  in  this  chapter  were  gathered  by 
Alexander  M'Millan,  already  mentioned.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  places  above  named,  and  no  less  so  with  some  of  the  descendants 
of  the  worthies  here  noticed.  The  information  was  therefore  derived  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources. 

CHAP.  9. — The  names  Harkness  and  Clark  are  still  common  in  Middle 
Nithsdale — the  joint  testimony  of  the  three  men  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  who  were  executed  in  Edinburgh,  is  here  copied  from  Wodrow. 

The  tradition  of  The  Babe  of  Tweedhope-foot,  whose  name  was  Welsh, 
was  given  by  Mr  Eamage,  a  worthy  man,  who  lived  on  the  Clyde,  near 
Abington,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  districts  of  Upper 
Tweeddale. 

CHAP.  10- — The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  contributed  by  Mr  John 
Johnston,  of  Benston,  near  Cumnock,  where  he  still  resides.  He  is  now 
a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  a  regularly  educated  man,  and  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  truthfulness.  He  has  kept  a  school  for  many  years  in  Benston . 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  localities  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Nithsdale,  and  the  higher  districts  of  Ayrshire.  A  vast  quantity  of  the 
material  composing  these  traditions  was  collected  by  him  in  all  the 
places  around  his  residence.  He  knew  all  the  farmers,  and  shepherds, 
and  householders  scattered  throughout  the  moorlands  and  wild  places  of 
the  uplands,  where  boundaries  of  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  meet,  and  in 
whose  seclusions,  as  Wodrow  the  historian  remarks,  the  covenanting 
witnesses  concealed  themselves  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
these  solitudes  there  still  linger  a  greater  number  of  the  descendants  of 
the  worthies  who  suffered  in  those  trying  times,  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality.  On  this  account,  Mr  Johnston  had  a  rich  field  before 
him,  and  faithfully  and  painfully  did  he  glean  it. 

Mr  Johnston  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Sanquhar.  His  father,  an 
extensive  farmer,  was  at  one  time  provost  of  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar, 
and  Mr  Johnston  himself  was  a  bailie  of  the  same.  The  noblemai?  on 
whose  lands  Mr  Johnston  resides,  took  special  notice  of  him,  and 
granted  him  several  privileges,  which  his  worthy  character  seemed  to 
claim  at  his  hand.  A  better  hand  than  Mr  Johnston  could  scarcely 
be  desired  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  n 
him.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  hi 
lures  on  that  subject,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  for  a  series 
of  years  greatly  appreciated. 

CHAP.  11.— The  story  of   Thomas  Brown  of  Auchlochan  was  I 
mitted  from  Lesmahagow  by  a  most  worthy  man,  a  descendant  of  the 
family.     Few  places  within  the  wide  field  (if  covenanting  interest  were 
more  renowned  than  the  district  around  Lesmahagow,  and  the  tradition! 
toncerning  its  worthies  are  numerous. 
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The  tradition  respecting  honest  John  Gill  was  from  a  granddaughter 
of  the  same  family,  and  from  whom  the  writer  of  these  traditions  is 
descended,  who  was  familiar  with  the  story  from  his  boyhood. 

CHAP  12. — The  traditions  in  this  chapter  were  given  by  Mr  Johnston 
above-mentioned.  We  may  here  notice  a  somewhat  curious  incident. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  traditions  which  were  collected  from  all  quarters 
of  the  spacious  field  of  persecuting  violence,  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  places  far  beyond,  not  one  was  ever  objected  to  on  the 
supposed  score  of  untruthfulness  but  one,  and  this  has  a  reference  to  the 
Hugh  Hutcheson  noticed  in  the  above  chapter.  A  certain  lady  who,  it 
seems,  did  not  deem  her  descent  from  a  covenanting  ancestry  to  be  a 
matter  peculiarly  honourable,  said  one  day  to  the  writer  of  these  sketches, 
in  a  somewhat  tart  and  petulant  tone,  "  You  state  in  your  book  of  the 
Covenanters  that  Hugh  Hutcheson,  of  Daljig,  in  Ayrshire,  was  an  an- 
cestor of  mine.  Now,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  never  was  such  a 
person  as  Hugh  Hutcheson  on  the  farm  of  Daljig,  as  you  mention,  and 
therefore  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication."  The  writer  of  this  was 
consequently  taken  aback,  and  wist  not  well  what  to  say  considering  that 
— perhaps  there  might  possibly  be  some  mistake.  A  communication  was 
instantly  despatched  to  Mr  Johnston,  from  whom  the  tradition  had  been 
received,  informing  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  expressing  sorrow  if 
any  inaccuracy  had  been  committed.  Mr  Johnston  was  somewhat  put 
about,  although  he  knew  the  veritable  source  from  which  the  story  had 
been  obtained,  and  he  determined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  one  day  to  Dumfries  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  near  Cumnock,  of  whose  estate  in  that  part  of  Ayrshire 
the  farm  of  Daljig  is  a  portion.  He  told  his  tale  to  the  factor  or  chamber- 
lain, and  requested  a  sight  of  the  rental-books  of  the  estate  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1685.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  there  was  found,  as  Mr 
Johnston  affirms,  "Hugh  Hutcheson,  tenant  in  Daljig,  in  the  year  1(585." 
This  was  the  very  year  that  was  wanted,  and  thus  the  tradition  was  verified 
—at  least  as  far  as  the  name,  and  place,  and  date  were  concerned — and  so 
the  matter  was  put  to  rest. 

Inaccuracies  there  may  be,  and  this  in  the  transmission  through  sundry 
generations,  is  what  is  to  be  expected  more  or  less,  but  only  in  minor  de- 
tails ;  but  even  in  these,  when  comparing  several  concurrent  testimonies 
in  reference  to  the  same  story,  we  find  the  divergency  so  slight  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  mentioning. 

CHAP.  13. — The  contents  of  thischapter  are  from  our  trustworthy  and 
able  friend,  Mr  Johnston,  who  continues  the  story  of  Hugh  Hutcheson. 

CHAP.  14. — The  story  of  John  Paterson  of  Pcnyvenie,  is  from  Mr 
Johnston,  and  obtained  by  him  from  a  veritable  source.  This  will  plainly 
appear  from  the  following  incident: — When  the  story  first  appeared  in 
print,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Paterson  called  ono  day  on  Mr  Johnston, 
and  bluntly  put  the  following  question: — "Where  did  the  compiler  of 
these  traditions  get  the  story  of  John  Paterson  of  Penyvenie  ? "  This 
coming  so  soon  after  the  unceremonious  denial  by  the  lady  respecting 
Hugh  Hutcheson  somewhat  discoucertcd  our  friend,  thinking  that,  per- 
haps, the  gentleman  was  going  to  meet  the  story  with  a  similar  denial, 
and  lie  replied  firmly,  "  It  was  from  me  that  the  author  got  the  tradition, 
and  I  got  it  from  a  reliable  quarter.''  "Well,  then,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"I  have  to  say  that  I  have  heard  my  aged  grandmother  rehearse  the 
identical  tradition  twenty  times  without  the  slightest  variation."  Mr 
Johnston  was  relieved,  and  probably  related  the  anecdote  of  the  lady  and 
Hugh  Hutcheson,  Tho  gentleman  was  connected  with  the  Patersons,  aud 
gloried  in  the  relationship. 

CHAP.  15. — Tho  traditions  here  narrated  are  also  from  Mr  Johnston, 
Ri.d  are  all  equally  reliable 
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CHAP.  16. — The  interesting  narrative  given  in  this  chapter  was  com- 
municated by  Mr  Brown,  merchant  in  Douglas,  Lanarkshire.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  tradition  was  an  ancestor  of  his  own.  a  great-grandfather,  for 
whose  memory  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard.  The  tradition  came 
down  in  the  line  of  the  family,  and  was  regarded  as  a  precious  heirloom, 
as  Mr  Brown  was  a  gieat-grandchild,  and  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
his  honoured  ancestor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  congregation 
that  was  formed  in  Douglas,  in  connection  with  what  was  termed  the 
Burgher  denomination  ;  and  as  an  ornament  to  the  Christian  profession 
he  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  district. 
We  knew  him  well. 

Douglasdale  was  famous  in  the  persecuting  times.  Mr  Peden  often 
visited  the  district,  and  many  a  witness  was  found  among  its  populace 
who  maintained  the  truth  in  the  times  of  defection.  The  tales  of  the  per- 
secuted were  long  preserved  and  widely  circulated  in  that  sweet  vale. 

CHAP.  17. — The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jamieson,  Douglas,  Lanarkshire.  He  was  a  person  fully  competent 
to  judge  of  the  relevancy  of  a  tradition,  and  he  well  knew  the  veritable 
sources  from  which  he  drew  them — his  mind  being  full  of  antiquarian 
lore,  was  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  ancient  story  that  might  happen  to 
descend  in  a  straisht  line  from  the  covenanting  days.  He  has  wonned  in 
Douglas  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  character  of  almost  all  the  families  in  the  wide  locality  in 
which  the  wanderers  of  the  covenant  sojourned  for  many  a  weary  year. 
His  contributions  to  this  volume  are  therefore  of  no  small  value. 

We  learn  from  an  old  manuscript,  dated  1691,  that  James  Gavin,  after 
his  return  from  Barbadoes,  had  several  children  baptized  in  the  following 
order  :—  A  son,  2nd  of  November  1694  ;  a  daughter,  1698  ;  and  a  son  in  1700. 
His  wife's  name  was  Helen  Dickson.  He  had  a  relative  of  the  name  of 
William  Gavin,  perhaps  a  brother,  who  lived  in  Cleuchbrae,  a  small  farm- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  of  Earnsallach,  and  this  may  account 
for  his  being  in  hiding  there  when  Claverhouse  caught  him.  The  house  of 
Cleuchbrae  was  swept  away  many  years  ago. 

James  Gavin's  house,  which  he  built  in  Douglas  after  his  return  from 
banishment,  is  a  structure  that  may  yet  stand  for  generations  to  come.  It 
has  shared  a  better  fate  than  the  lonely  hut  of  the  " godly  carrier "  ol 
Priesthill,  near  Muirkirk,  which  is  now  cleared  to  its  foundations,  and  U 
no  more  to  be  seen  in  its  place  on  the  solitary  heath. 

CHAP.  18. — The  incidents  composing  this  chapter  werefurnishedby  the 
painstaking  Alexander  Macmillan.  He  received  them  from  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  persons  referred  to,  of  whom  three  remained  at  the 
time— namely,  one  great  grandchild,  and  two  great-great-grandchildren. 

CHAP.  19. — It  is  to  Mary  Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  venerable  Adam 
Good,  who  lived  with  her  husband  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Afton,  a 
stream  that  flows  into  the  river  Nith  at  the  village  of  New  Cumnock,  in 
lire,  that  we  owe  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  Mary,  wV>  survived 
her  worthy  husband  many  a  year,  was  full  of  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
district  in  which  she  so  long  "resided  ;  and  she  could  detail  with  accuracy 
the  thrilling  incidents  relative  to  the  persecuted  people  who  took  refuge 
among  the  glens  and  thickets  around  the  place  of  her  residence.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  good  mind,  and  of  a  decidedly  pious  disposition.  The  Afton 
and  its  vicinity  were  places  of  resort  to  the  houseless  wanderers,  who,  for 
conscience'  sake,  left  all  behind  them,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  wilds, 
and  hence  the  traditions  of  their  sufferings  were  permanent  in  that  locality 
where  Mary  lived. 

The  line  of  the  Afton  was  the  great  route  of  the  soldiers  between  Cars- 
phairn  and  the  Water  of  Ken,  in  Galloway,  to  the  higher  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
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and  hence  visits  from  the  military  were  very  common  in  that  district,  and 
on  this  account  many  painful  occurrences  befell. 

CHAP.  90 — The  first  part  of  this  chapter  is  from  the  Mary  Wilson 
above-mentioned.  The  middle  part  of  it  is  from  Mrs  Osburn,  Sanquhar, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Kers  here  mentioned,  and  with  whose  history 
she  was  fully  acquainted.  The  latter  parts  are  from  two  persons  worthy 
of  all  credit,  Robert  Braidfoot,  dyker,  a  truly  religious  and  intelligent 
man,  and  Alexander  M'Millan. 

CHAP.  21. — This  chapter  is  from  Mary  Wilson,  and  as  her  husband, 
Adam  Good,  was  a  grandson  of  the  William  Good  here  mentioned,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  here  a  few  things  concerning  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  what  is  now  called  the  North  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Sanquhar.  He  was  a  truly  devout  man,  and  of  a  very  venerable  aspect, 
being  a  person  of  a  sedate  turn  of  inind,  and  an  exact  expression  in  his 
look  and  demeanour  of  an  old  Scottish  Covenanter.  He  was  far  advanced 
in  life  when  we  knew  him,  but  we  esteemed  him  as  a  father  for  his  kindli- 
ness and  homeliness  of  manners.  As  a  shepherd,  he  lived  much  in  the 
wilds,  and  was  familiar  with  the  stories  of  the  covenanting  times,  which 
in  his  younger  days  were  fresh  in  the  popular  mind.  He  was  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  persecuting  era.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
truthfulness  and  probity. 

CHAP.  22. — This  chapter  is  from  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson  of  Douglas, 
and  narrated  with  all  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  peculiar  to  him. 

CHAP.  23. — The  curious  story  of  the  curate  of  Kirkbride,  in  Nithsdale, 
was  told  to  the  writer,  with  all  its  circumstances,  by  the  late  George 
Howat,  nailer,  in  Sanquhar,  an  elder  of  the  North  United  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  that  town.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and 
penetration — of  a  clear  head  and  a  devout  heart.  The  expulsion  of  the 
curate  here  mentioned  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  persecution,  in- 
stead of  the  beginning,  as  related  in  the  tradition.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  great  body  of  the  curates  retained  their  situations  by  a  professed  sub- 
mission to  presbytery,  and  were  all  admitted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
There  were,  however,  some  who  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that 
their  longer  incumbency  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  henoe  the  people  in 
some  of  the  parishes  rose  in  a  body,  and  forcibly  expelled,  with  little  cere- 
mony, the  intruders,  whose  presence  was  so  hateful  to  them  as  the  keenest 
instigators  of  the  persecution.  Patrick  Walker,  who  mentions  mindly 
cases  of  expulsion,  and  who  was  present  at  sonic  of  them,  such  as  Dum- 
fries, Peebles,  Traquair,  and  other  places,  says  that  all  was  done  in  decency, 
and  no  violence  was  offered  to  any  person.  This,  however,  might  not  be 
the  case  in  every  instance,  and  so  the  parishioners  of  Kirkbride  might,  in 
what  Walker  terms  the  Interregnum,  feel  themselves  justified  in  express- 
ing their  sentiments  somewhat  roughly,  The  custom  of  the  times,  then, 
guarantees  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

The  tradition  of  the  two  pious  families  in  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  from 
the  venerable  Dr  Purdie. 

CHAP.  24. — Communicated  by  Alexander  M'Millan. 

CHAP-   25.— This,  in  all  its  details,  by  Alexander  M'Millan. 

CHAP.  2G. — This  from  Alexander  Fergusson  <>f  Drumlanrlg  Holm,  a  de 
■oendantof  the  family  of  Ihreeriga,  already  mentioned.  Bandy  retained 
pertinaciously  the  traditions  of  his  ancestry,  and  only  one  generation  or  SO 
stept  in  between  him  and  them.    The  accuracy  of  Bandy  was  great,  and 

lie  sometimes  wrote  out  traditions  in  full,  and  recited  them  word  for  word 
with  great  animation. 
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CHAP.  27. — A  popular  tradition,  well  known  in  Sanquhar  and  its  vici- 
nity. George  Hair,  a  worthy  man,  and  who  died  in  advanced  age  many 
years  ago,  was  connected  with  the  family  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  He 
may  have  been  a  lineal  descendant,  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure.  The  Haiifc 
were  at  one  time  numerous  about  .Sanquhar,  and  not  a  few  of  them  reside 
in  the  locality  still.  George  had  in  his  possession  an  old  sword,  handed 
down  from  the  covenanting  times,  which  he  kept  with  peculiar  sacredness. 
We  have  seen  the  implement,  but  what  is  now  become  of  it  we  are  not 
aware.  It  belonged  originally  to  Patrick  Laing  of  Blagannoch,  whose  story 
follows  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter. 

CHAP.  28. — Communicated  by  Alexander  M'Millan,  well  acquainted 
with  district  around  Clo-eburn  Mill.  The  heights  of  Closeburn  were  much 
resorted  to  by  the  persecuted  people  of  the  middle  district  of  Isithsdale. 

CHAP.  29. — The  narrator  of  this  interesting  story  was  Robert  Laing  of 
Thornhill,  whom  we  have  formerly  noticed.  Robert  was  descended  of 
the  same  family,  and  felt  peculiarly  proud  of  his  connection  with  the  re- 
nowned Patrick  Laing,  at  once  the  patriot  and  the  Christian. 

CHAP.  30. — Of  the  traditions  given  in  this  chapter,  the  first  was  from 
Robert  Laing,  the  shepherd  in  Glenmuirshaw,  already  noticed  ;  the  second 
from  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Clark  in  Auchengrouch,  in  the  moors  ol 
6anquhar ;  and  the  third  from  an  intelligent  and  pious  shepherd  of  tbj 
name  of  James  Scott  of  Fin  gland,  in  the  wilds  between  Sanquhar  and 
Muirkirk. 

CHAP.  31. — This  chapter,  in  all  its  interesting  and  accurate  details, 
was  communicated  by  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson  of  Douglas. 

CHAP.  32. — The  story  of  James  Gourlay  is  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott, 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  C'ambusnethan,  where  he  has  min- 
istered in  the  gospel  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
rersant  with  the  whole  traditionary  details. 

CHAP.  33. — The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  communicated  by  Bailie 
Johnston  of  Benston,  already  mentioned. 

CHAP.  34. — For  the  story  of  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Drumclog,  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Meikle  of  Beith,  who  has  ministered  there 
for  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  who  is  well  known  in  the  Churches 
as  an  author.     Hamilton  of  Drumclog  was  an  ancestor. 

CHAP.  35. — The  first  tradition  here  is  from  Bailie  Johnston  of  Benston, 
and  the  second  from  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson  of  Douglas. 

CHAP,  36. — The  remarkably  interesting  story  of  Andrew  Forsyth  i9 
from  Bailie  Johnston,  whose  accuracy  of  detail  is  so  characteristic  of  him. 

CHAP.  37. — The  Gordons  of  Earlston  are  historical  persons.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  hiding-place  in  the  woods  of  Airds  was  incidentally  made 
by  Quintin  Forester  of  Dairy.  The  information  otherwise  was  given,  so 
far  as  we  can  remember,  by  Mr  James  M'Queen,  an  aged  Christian  man  in 
the  village  of  Dairy,  who  cherished  warmly  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of 
Galloway. 

The  story  of  the  white  flag  was  from  our  indefatigable  friend  Alexander 
M'Millan. 

CHAP.  38. — The  contents  of  this  chapter  were  from  "William  Lain?,  a 
shepherd  in  Carsphairn.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Laing  of  Thornhill. 
William  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant,  and  gathered 
among  the  wills  of  Carsphairn  the  floating  traditions  of  those  "killing 
times."  and  rehearsed  them  with  great  zest.  Carsphairn  being  the  parish 
of  the  famous  John  Semple.  a  great  host  of  worthies  were  reared  under  his 
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ministry,  the  memorial  of  whose  sufferings  in  that  locality  is  warmly 
cherished  and  firmly  retained  by  the  older  inhabitants.  Garryhorn,  in 
(  'arsphairn,  being  the  seat  of  Lag,  of  persecuting  memory,  on  this  ac- 
count, much  suffering  was  inflicted  by  him  throughout  that  wild  district, 
find  more  especially  when  we  reflect  that  two  garrisons  were  stationed  in 
that  parish. 

CHAP-  39.— The  touching  story  of  John  M'Clement  was  contributed  by 
ktilie  Johnston. 

CHAP.  40. — Bell  of  Whiteside  is  a  historical  character,  around  which 

these  traditions  cluster. 

CHAP.  41. — The  stories  of  the  Howies  of  Lochgoin  are  from  personal 
investigation,  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Howie,  by 
the  writer  many  years  ago.  Lochgoin  is  a  most  interesting  spot,  and 
situated  afar  in  the  desert,  and  which  was  consequently  a  favourable  place 
of  resort  to  the  wanderers  of  the  Covenant. 

CHAP.  42.— From  William  Laing,  the  shepherd  at  Garryhorn,  in  Cars- 
phairn. 

CHAP.  43.— Contributed  by  Alexander  M'Millan. 

CHAP.  44. — The  first  of  the  anecdotes  composing  this  chapter  were 
taken  by  the  writer  from  the  mouth  of  a  venerable  Christian  lady,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Willisons  here  mentioned.  Mrs  Proudfoot,  the 
name  of  the  lady,  lived  latterly  at  a  place  called  Whitehall,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sanquhar.  She  was  a  rare  Christian  woman,  a  mother  in  Israel,  one 
among  a  thousand.  The  memory  of  her  suffering  ancestors  was  very  dea 
to  her.  She  lived  to  about  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Her  death-bed  expe- 
rience was  of  the  most  edifying  description.  Considering  her  extreme  age, 
and  the  long  time  since  she  died,  it  is  probable  that  she  received  the 
traditions  here  given  from  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sufferers 
themselves.  The  other  two  were  communicated  by  Alexander  M'Millan 
and  William  Laing  respectively. 

CHAP.  45.— The  story  of  M'llaflie  here  given  was  from  Bailie  Johnston, 
and  the  other,  Clark  of  Brandleys,  was  from  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Clarks  of  Auchengrouch. 

CHAP.  46.— This  chapter  is  from  Alexander  M'Millan. 

CHAP.  47. — The  particulars  in  this  chapter  were  collected  by  Bailie 
Johnston,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  traditions  current  in  the  de- 
li hi  of  the  Afton,  and  in  the  wild  uplands  of  Ayrshire  and  Nithsdale,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  he  has  resided  tor  the  most  part  of  his  life. 

CHAP.  48. — The  first  of  the  anecdotes  in  this  chapter  is  partially  re- 
lated by  Wodrow.  The  second  is  well  known  in  the  valley  of  the  Sear,  and 
the  third  was  communicated  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  tho  worthy  to 
whom  it  refers. 

CHAP.  49. — As  is  stated  at  tho  end  of  this  chapter,  "tho  preceding 

anecdotes  were  communicated  by  a  great-granddaughter,  Sarah  Millar,  in 

Dunscone,  who  received  them  from  her  mother,  Margaret  Colvln,  and 

tnt  had  them  from  the  mouth  of  Sarah  Gibson,  the  person  to  whom, 

along  witii  her  hu  ib  ind,  the  traditio 

^  CHAP.  50.— These  traditions,  regarding  the  ourate  of  dosebura  and 
Samuel  Clark  of  Galloway,  were  all  popularly  known  in  the  localities  where 
the  two  persons  re  ipectively  residi  d  ;  they  have  been  gleaned  by  truthful 
persons  familiar  with  the  I  narrated. 

in  addition  to  the  ootes  which  have  now  been  appended  to  these  tradi- 
tions, .a  few  remarks  may,  in  conclui  ton,  be  made. 

ind  here  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  people  among  whom  the  traditions 
mainly  circulated  lived  fro  aeration  in  the  same  I 
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ties,  without  almost  any  intermixture  of  strangers  till  within  the  last  half 
century  or  so.  On  this  account  the  old  stories  relative  to  the  covenanting 
times  were  kept  entire  among  the  original  population,  Now,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts  are  gradually 
removed  from  their  ancient  settlements,  and  a  single  glen,  which  we  could 
name,  which  two  generations  ago  contained  nearly  five  hundred  people, 
can  now  scarcely  number  fifty  persons,  and  this  is  a  mere  specimen;  hence, 
had  these  traditions  not  been  collected  at  the  very  time  they  were,  they 
could  not  have  been  gathered  now  ;  the  present  generation  furnishes  no 
host  of  traditionary  men  such  as  wonned  among  us  a  few  years  ago. 

Ad  other  tiling  to  be  noticed  is,  that  these  anecdotes  and  traditions  are 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer.  In  read- 
ing them  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  a  series  of  incidents  belonging  to  authen- 
tic history.  There  is  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  their 
details;  they  seem  to  be  sober  truth,  and  even  more  so  than  many  things 
related  in  the  accredited  page  of  history  itself.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderful  interferences  ;  but  then  this  is  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  godly  men  suffering  in  the  blessed  cause  of  tin- 
Redeemer  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  lays  claim  to  the  miraculous. 

And  it  may  farther  be  noticed  that  the  compiler  of  these  traditions  gives 
them  honestly  as  he  received  thein.  He  adds  nothing  to  them,  and 
takes  nothing  from  them.  It  is  true  they  were  all  re-written  from  the 
papers  handed  in  to  him.  They  were  thrown  into  his  own  words,  and 
underwent  a  kind  of  translation,  so  that  the  composition  is  entirely  his 
own,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  communications  from  clerical 
friends,  and  even  these,  in  some  instances,  required  a  gentle  alteration  in 
the  wording.  The  collectors  of  these  traditions  were  generally  persons 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  write,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  literary 
revision ;  but  though  this  was  the  case,  the  literal  meaning  of  every 
sentence  is  strictlv  and  religiously  adhered. 

The  writer,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  gathering  in 
collateral  circumstances,  either  from  history  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidation,  or  as  confirmatory  of  the  veritableness  of  a  particular 
tradition.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  district  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  entire 
topography  in  hill  and  dale  and  moorland,  has  enabled  him  to  depict  as 
lie  saw  necessary  any  particular  scene  on  the  wide  and  wild  field  of  that 
martvrland  which  he  has  so  often  traversed,  nc  has  searched  out  the 
hiding  places  of  these  saintly  wanderers  of  the  Covenant  among  the  bushy 
ravines,  and  in  the  deep  glens  in  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  hills.  He  has 
visited  spots  where  the  martyrs  fell  in  the  bleak  and  solitary  wilds,  and 
he  has  contemplated  the  ruined  huts  that  erst  were  the  abodes  of  God- 
fearing families,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  in  those  dreary  times,  when 
the  best  blood  of  the  land  flowed  warm  on  the  purple  heath.  In  his  com- 
posing these  traditions,  therefore,  he  has  made  use  of  things  borrowed 
from  all  this,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  embellishment,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

The  compiler  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  every  one 
of  these  traditions  is  true,  only  they  are  given  merely  as  traditions,  and, 
accordingly,  every  reader  is  at  liberty  to  estimate  them  simply  as  the 
matter  appears  to  himself. 

R.  S. 
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